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LIST  OF  IRREGULARITIES 


The  Pullman  Company  Scrapbooks,  many 
at  least  a  century  old  and  composed  almost 
entirely  of  brittle  newsprint,  contain  articles 
that  are  incomplete  or  illegible.  While 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  the 
best  copy  possible,  the  following  problems 
are  present  to  varying  degrees  in  many  of 
the  volumes: 

1.  Foldouts  are  torn  with  loss  of  text  or 

are  lacking  entirely. 

2.  Loose  clippings  are  torn,  with 

portions  lacking. 

3.  There  is  loss  of  text  at  inner  and 

outer  margins. 

4.  Tipped-in  clippings  obscure  other 

text. 

5.  Paper  discoloration  causes  text 

illegibility. 
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Where  possible,  the  procedures  listed  below 
have  been  followed  in  filming  the  Pullman 
Company  Scrapbooks. 

1.  Some  pages  have  been  Aimed  more  than 
once  to  enhance  legibility  where  text 
darkness  varies  within  an  exposure  or 
where  overlapping  text  is  present. 

2.  Unless  oversized,  foldouts  and  clippings 
stored  in  envelopes  attached  to  scrapbook 
pages  are  Aimed  following  the  page  of  text 
of  frame  to  which  they  correspond. 

3.  Unless  oversized,  loose  clipping  inserts 
are  Aimed  following  the  opening  in  which 
they  have  been  inserted. 

4.  Oversize  inserts  and  clippings  removed 
from  envelopes,  marked  with  the  scrapbook 
page  number  to  which  they  correspond,  are 
Aimed  in  page  number  order  at  the  end  of 
each  volume. 
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WORKINGS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA'S  RETIREMENT 
AND  PENSION  PLAN. 

On  January  1,  1900,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  inaugurated  a  beneficent  movement  which  will  in- 
followed  eventually  by  all  great  transportation  lines,  when 
it  put  in  force  a  fixed  plan  under  which  all  officers  and 
employes  must  retire  from  the  service  when  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  70  years,  and  thereupon  become  entitled 
to  a  monthly  pension  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The 
plan  also  provides  that  employes  who,  being  between  the 
ages  of  G5  and  09  Inclusive,  shall  have  been  30  or  more 
years  in  the  service  of  the  company,  and  shall  then  be 
physically  disqualified,  shall  be  relieved  and  placed  on  the 
pension  roll.  This  provision  gives  opportunity  for  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  70  years  of  age,  without  regard 
to  length  of  previous  employment,  shall  constitute  the  limit 
of  active  service.  There  is,  also,  a  modifying  clause  to 
the  effect  that  persons  irrespective  of  the  age  limit,  may 
be  employed  ‘‘where  the  service  for  which  they  are  needed 
requires  professional  or  other  special  qualifications,”  but 
it  appears  to  be  the  intention  to  apply  the  age  test  strictly 
to  all  classes  of  employes,  from  the  president  down,  and 
under  its  workings  a  considerable  number  of  the  principal 
officers,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  nonofflcial  employes, 
will  be  eligible  for  retirement  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  pension  system 
already  have  been  demonstrated  by  results.  During  its  six 
years  of  operation  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  up  to  Janu¬ 
ary  last,  2,700  employes  have  been  retired  as  pensioners 
from  the  active  service  of  the  company,  of  which  number 
890  have  died.  Of  the  total  number  retired,  688  were  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  65  and  69  years,  of  whom  546  were 
retired  on  their  own  request,  with  the  approval  of  the 
employing  officer.  The  pension  allowances  authorized  to 
be  paid  in  that  period  aggregated  $2, 004, 087.59,  made  up 
each  year  as  follows:  1905,  $390,000;  1904,  $390,000;  1903, 
$359,374.32;  1902,  $328,403.10;  1901,  $292,290.20,  and  1900, 
$244,019.97.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  four  years  the  pay¬ 
ments  grew  from  $244,000  to  $390,000,  reaching  in  1904  the 
limit  fixed  by  the  directors  at  present. 

The  above  expenditure  does  not  include  the  expenses 
of  operation  of  the  department,  which  also  are  borne  by 
the  company. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  east  of  Pittsburg,  to  the  number  of  17,  who  have 
been  retired  since  the  establishment  of  the  pension  fund, 
the  date  of  retirement  being  appended: 

1  19Jo°ohn  A  Anderson’  suPer*ntendent  relief  department,  January 

George  W.  1.  Ball,  chief  conveyancer,  January  1,  1900. 

Ed.  W.  Coffin,  division  freight  agent  W.  J.  &  S.  R.  R„  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1900. 

E.  S.  Young,  division  ticket  agent  N.  C.  Ry.,  January  1,  1900. 

A.  C.  Davis,  terminal  and  shipping  agent,  March  1,  1902. 

John  C.  Wilson,  real  estate  agent,  May  1,  1902. 


S.  S.  Blair,  superintendent  Tyrone  division,  November  1,  1903. 
R.  W.  Downing,  comptroller,  February  1,  1905. 

G.  C.  Wilkins,  general  agent,  Baltimore,  February  1,  1905. 

E.  H.  Pyle,  secretary  and  treasurer  various  companies.  No- 
;mber  1,  1906. 

F.  G.  Osborn,  master  lighterman,  February  1,  1906. 

William  H.  Brown,  chief  engineer,  March  1,  1906. 

R.  W.  Smith,  treasurer,  May  1,  1906. 

Samuel  Anderson,  auditor  miscellaneous  receipts  and  accounts, 


None  of  the  present  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  will  reach  the  70-year  limit  until  1908,  when  the 
superintendent  of  the  insurance  department,  Mr.  Ely,  will 
be  the  only  candidate  for  retirement.  Three  years  hence 
President  Cassatt  and  First  Vice-President  Green  will  be 
of  age,  and  five  years  hence,  in  1911,  Second  Vice-President 
Pugh  will  have  reached  threescore  and  ten.  Of  the  more 
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\f  On  January  1,  1900,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
i  took  the  initiative  in  a  beneficent  movement  which  had 
long  been  in  the  minds  of  American  railway  managers,  by 
endowing  and  setting  in  operation  a  retirement  and  pension 
system  for  its  superannuated  employes.  In  the  six  years 
now  elapsed  2,700  Pennsylvania  Railroad  men— of  whom  1 
only  17  were  general  officers— have  been  honorably  retired  * 

‘  for  age  or  physical  disability  and  placed  on  the  pension 
./,  roll  for  life;  and  toward  their  support  the  company  has  J 
already  disbursed  over  $2,000,000.  One  year  later  the  pen-  f 
sion  system  was  extended  to  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  west  of  Pittsburg,  and  in  the  five  years  elapsed  & 

873  men  have  been  pensioned,  at  a  cost,  so  far,  of  $816,390.  4PM 
j  °n  a11  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  therefore,  I 

3,573  former  employes  have  received  from  the  companies  &?.''•£  . 
$2,810,000  since  they  ceased  to  render  any  service,  in  just 

f  recognition  of  long-coitijiued,  faithful  labors.  The  plait  lt3T 
thus  experimentally  adopted  appears  to  have  worked  satis] 
factorily,  and  it  has  formed  the  basis  upon  which  various!  (!a 
other  great  railway  companies  have  established  retirement,  i'll 
(  and  pension  systems.  The  principal  change  which  expe-|  A 

rience  is  likely  to  require  in  these  systems  will  consist' 
in  materially  increasing  the  appropriations  of  the  several 
companies,  by  which  alone  the  pension  funds  are  provided. 

The  Pennsylvania  directors  at  the  outset  limited  the  *9 
I,  amount  to  be  spent  in  any  one  year  to  $300,000,  but  in 

two  years  increased  the  limit  to  $390,000,  and  this  is  » 

R  already  exceeded  by  the  demands.  The  Pennsylvania  Company  yvH 

5  provided  $150,000  as  the  maximum  in  any  year  and  speedily  M 

overran  it.  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  which  established  •  « 

■  its  pension  system  one  year  later  than  the  Pennsylvania,  '  V 

jjfll  still  finds  its  $200,000  annual  appropriation  more  than  suf-  M 

C  ficient,  although  the  yearly  increase  in  claims  is  suggestive  NW 

for  the  future.  But  whatever  it  may  cost  the  pension  prin-  <H 
I  ciple  is  now  ijrmly  established  on  American  railways,  and  .' T 

U  with  the  inauguration  on  July  1  of  a  pension  plan  upon  .a 

the  12,000  miles  of  lines  forming  the  New  York  Central  ,  I 
system  almost  all  the  great  railway  companies  in  the  ' 

,  country  will  be  committed  to  the  practice  of  age  retirement  ,  '  1 
1  and  pensioning  for  all  their  employes. 
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than  70  other  officers  now  on  the  company’s  published  list 
perhaps  20  have  passed  the  age  of  CO,  but  the  majority  are 
from  10  to  30  years  away  from  the  retirement  limit 

One  year  after  Its  establishment  on  the  Pennsylvania 
roads  east  the  pension  system  was  extended  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburg,  under  precisely  the  same 
regulations.  During  the  five  years  of  operation,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1905,  on  the  lines  west,  there  has  been  authorized 
to  be  paid  In  pension  allowances  to  retired  officers  and 
employes  the  sum  of  $816,390,  as  follows:  1901,  $116,097; 
1902,  $141,435.60;  1903,  $162,005.40;  1904,  $184,526.40;  1905 
$212,325.60.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditure  for  pen¬ 
sions  last  year  was  not  far  from  double,  that  in  the  first 

The  above  expenditures  do  not  include  the  expenses  of 
operation  of  the  department,  which,  as  well  as  the  pension 
payments,  are  borne  by  the  company,  without  any  contribu¬ 
tions  from  employes. 

During  the  five  years  in  which  the  pension  plan  has 
been  in  operation  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  873 
employes  have  been  retired  from  the  active  service  of 
the  company  under  pension  regulations,  of  which  number 
215  have  died.  Of  the  total  number  retired,  180  were  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  65  and  70  years,  and  of  these  117  were 
retired  at  their  own  request,  with  the  approval  of  their 
employing  officers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  who  have  been 
retired  under  the  regulations  of  the  pension  fund  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburg  since  its  inaugura¬ 
tion  on  January  1,  1901,  viz.: 

^J?leST.P-xiFa^ley’  auditor  of  Passenger  receipts,  January  1,  1901. 

John  P.  Henderson,  assistant  treasurer,  January  1  1901 
1901ReUben  P'  SmIth’  8uperlnten<Je"t  relief  department,  January 

JamS.ry  I,  S190<l.ray’  manas:er  and  seneral  aKent  Star  Union  Line, 
January  ^1901!  super,ntendent  p-  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  Co. 

JanuarTl,  mT'  dlVlSi°n  freight  ag6nt  P-  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  Co. 

„  TP-  °ra^;  seneral  western  and  division  freight  agent  P.  C.  C. 
&  St.  L.  Ry.  Co.,  January  1,  1904. 

William  A.  Baldwin,  president  C.  &  M.  Ry.  Co.,  May  1,  1906. 

No  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  with  the  exception 
of  President  Cassatt,  will  reach  the  age  limit  for  four 
years,  and  the  majority  may  look  forward  to  many  more 
years  of  active  service,  reaching  on,  in  the  case  of  the 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  to  the  remote  year  1938. 


Emergency  Engineering. 

An  excellent  example  of  emergency  engineering  was 
afforded  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  winter  by  a  large 
electric  central  station  which,  partly  through  accident  and 
partly  because  of  rapid  growth  of  its  business,  found  it¬ 
self  seriously  short  of  steam  generating  capacity,  with 
no  prospect  of  being  able  soon  to  supply  it  through 
boiler  house  addition.  With  the  station  located  by  the 
riverside,  taking  steam  from  an  adjoining  steamboat,  sug¬ 
gested  Itself  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  a  plan 
to  that  effect  was  accordingly  carried  out.  A  large 
passenger  steamship,  out  of  commission  at  the  time,  and 
laid  up  for  the  winter,  was  chartered,  brought  alongside 
the  power  house  dock,  and  her  boilers,  disconnected  from 
her  own  engines,  were  suitably  connected  with  the  sup¬ 
ply  system  of  the  station.  The  connections  were  a  series 
of  large  inverted  U-shaped  flexible  copper  pipes,  uniting 

a  steam  manifold  on  the  power  station  dock  with  a 

manifold  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  steamer,  the  manifold 

on  the  dock  being  in  communication  with  the  main  steam 
header  in  the  station,  and  the  manifold  on  the  boat  com¬ 
municating  with  the  latter’s  boilers.  The  U  bends  pro-  I 
vided  satisfactorily  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  steamer 
with  the  tides,  affording  a  maximum  range  of  about  7 

feet.  The  whole  expedient  rendered  good  service  for 
several  months.— Cassier’s  Magazine. 
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LCft,Ca£,°’  **urlln9t0n  «e  Quincy  has  ordered  100  steel  under' 
frame  box  cars  of  80,000  lbs.  capacity  from  the  Standard  Steel 
from  t°h  pr„  gUn  delivery’  ln  ^Itlon  to  the  1,900  cars  ordered 
from  the  Pullman  Co.  reported  In  our  issue  of  May  25  These  cars 

u  mZasUre  40  “•  l0nS’  8  ft  6  Wlde  and  8  «• insl^demeas 
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The  sentence  of  two  rate  cutters  to  imprisonment,  reported  from 
■  Kansas  City  last  week,  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  comment  by  the, 
1  newspapers  and,  according  to  Chicago  reporters,  to  much  introspe^ 
I  tion  and  humble  resolving  to  reform  on  the  part  of  railroad  freight 
I  agents  in  that  city.  These  agents  have  not  learned  so  very  much 
I  new  about  the  law,  but  they  have  seen  a  new  light  concerning  its 
enforcement.  From  the  public  standpoint  the  salient  feature 
of  the  case  is  the  imprisonment  of  the  agents.  Equally  in¬ 
teresting  is  the  question  how  the  Government  has  sudden- 
I  ly  found  itself  able  to  discover  evidence  of  lawbreaking,  and 
has  so  cunningly  introduced  the  imprisonment  penalty  where  it 
was  supposed  that  the  only  allowable  punishment  was  a  fine.  Im¬ 
prisonment  is  made  possible  by  proceeding,  not  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law  alone,  but  also  under  Section  5,440  of  the  Revised 
I  Statutes: 

“If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to  commit  any  offense  against 
the  United  States,  or  to  defraud  the  United  States  ln  any  manner  or  for  any 
purpose,  and  one  or  more  of  such  parties  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy,  all  the  parties  to  such  conspiracy  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
not  less  than  $100,  and  not  more  than  $10,000,  and  to  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years.” 

This  law  was  brought  to  notice  last  September  when  four  officers 
of  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger,  Chicago  packers,  pleaded  guilty  to 
conspiracy  and  wore  fined  $25,000.  The  only  explanation  that  is 
forthcoming  concerning  the  Government’s  present  activity,  after  18 
years  of  indolence  or  futility,  is  the  Attorney-General’s  circular 
of  a  few  months  ago  to  district  attorneys  throughout  the  country. 
The  President  ordered  these  officers  of  the  law  to  abandon  their 
policy  of  indifference  and  they  abandoned  it.  As  to  the  railroad 
men’s  part  in  this  case,  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Taggart  presumably 
t-eceived  from  the  railroads  just  plain,  straight  commissions,  as 
soliciting  agents;  and  proof  that  in  such  a  case  the  railroad  officers 
conspired  may  have  been  difficult  or  impossible  to  find.  A  railroad 
officer  who  knows  that  one  of  his  agents  divides  his  commissions 
with  a  shipper  or  consignee  is  morally  guilty  of  making  illegal  rates; 
but  he  may  be  able  to  avoid  committing  himself  by  any  word  or 
deed  that  will  convict  him.  He  Is  skating  on  very  thin  ice,  how- 


^*er,  for  a  Court  of  Equity  will  stand  no  fooling,  once  it  is 
vlnced  that  the  officer  knows  what  the  money  is  used  for. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  LAW  OF  NEGLIGENCE, 

The  law  relating  to  injuries  sustained  by  employees  of  common 
carriers  approved  June  11,  1906,  imposes  a  liability  for  damages 
upon  many  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  from  which 
they  have  been  heretofore  entirely  exempt.  By  this  Act  Congress 
has  changed  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  law  of  negligence 
as  enforced  in  the'  federal  courts  and  in  the  courts  of  most  of  the 
states.  Except  in  a  few  states  which  have  enacted  statutes  on  the 
subject,  the  rule  has  always  been  that  every  employee  on  entering 
service  took  the  risk  of  damage  flowing  from  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow  servant,  for  which  he  could  not  seek  indemnity  from  the  com¬ 
mon  master.  From  the  dawn  of  the  law,  a  man  has  been  held  liable 
to  outside  parties  for  the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct  as  well 
as  for  the  consequences  of  the  conduct  of  his  servants  while  engaged 
on  his  business.  But  the  policy  of  the  law  never  favored  making 
the  master  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  one  servant  for  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  a  fellow  servant.  As,  however,  some  servants  were  far 
above  others  in  intelligence  and  authority,  an  exceptance  was  grafted 
upon  the  general  law,  whereby  the  master  was  held  to  answer  for 
the  negligence  of  those  superior  employees  who  to  a  great  extent 
assumed,  in  dealing  with  other  employees,  the  functions  of  the 
master.  With  this  exception  the  courts  of  this  country  have  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  that  no  employee  could  recover  for  the  carelessness 
of  another  employee,  however  gross  and  however  great  the  damage 
caused  thereby. 

The  legislatures  of  some  states  have  changed  the  rule  by  statute 
but  for  the  most  part  In  this  country  the  courts  have  stood  by  this 
ancient  principle  and  resisted  any  encroachment  upon  it. 

Congress  has  at  last  taken  a  hand  in  the  matter,  and  by  the 
law  recently  enacted  has  provided  that  common  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  shall  be  liable  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  for  damages  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  co-employees. 
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This  liability  runs  first  to  the  injured  employee;  in  case  of  his  death,  found  In  specifying  a  limit  of  liability,  not  exceeding  a  certain  s 
to  his  personal  representative  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  chil-  to  be  agreed  on.  But  perhaps,  again,  the  wisest  and  most  far-sec 
aren,  if  any;  if  none,  to  his  parents;  if  none,  to  his  next  of  kin  plan,  after  all,  will  be  to  accept  in  good  faith  this  change  in  i 
epen  en  upon  m.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  law  is  designed  merely  law,  as  the  development  of  a  conservative  public  opinion,  and  pi 
o  pro  ec  e  unfortunate  employee  personally,  or  if  dead,  his  vide  for  meeting  its  increased  burdens  as  if  it  had  come  to  stay, 
widow  and  children  or  parents,  or  kin  dependent  upon  him.  If  no  - 

such  persons  are  in  existence,  the  liability  of  the  carrier  does  not  CONVENTIONS  NEW  AND  OLD 

attach,  as  the  conditions  therefor  do  not  exist.  LUINVtIN  I  lUIN^JNtW  AINU  ULU. 

But  this  may  be  matter  of  defense  which  if  not  set  up  by  the  It  would  be  difficult  .to  exaggerate  the  importance  to  the.  tec 
carrier  may  not  appear,  and  whatever  does  not  appear  in  the  law,  nical  and  railroad  world  of  the  conventions  of  the  Master  C 
may  as  well  not  be.  These  limitations  upon  the  application  of  the  Builders’  and  Master  Mechanics'  Associations  that  are  held  in  .linj 
law  will  doubtless  afford  the  carrier  an  opportunity  to  escape  11a-  of  each  year.  The  days  when  they  were  looked  upon  askance 
bility  in  numerous  Instances.  For  there  are  many  men  In  the  service  the  managers  and  were  little  more  than  a  junket  have  long  since) 
of  railroads  who  have  no  domestic  ties  or  near  relationships  and  passed  away,  and  in  their  stead  we  have  a  gathering  that  is  noted 
many  who  float  from  one  employer  to  another,  and  in  case  of  death  for  the  steadfastness  of  its  purpose  and  the  high  character  of  the 
from  accident,  leave  behind  them  little  information  of  their  ante-  work  that  is  done.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  how  the  very 
cedents  or  connections.  But  while  the  limitation  of  liability  in  such  influence  that  it  was  thought  would  act  as  a  damper  on  the  assembly 
cases  will  be  substantial,  yet,  after  allowing  for  that,  the  losses  has  proven  to  be  of  inestimable  value.  A  year  ago,  when  it  was 
the  carriers  will  have  to  face  from  the  enactment  of  this  law  will  proposed  to  hold  the  meeting  of  the  International  Railway  Congress 
be  very  heavy  every  year,  and  a  wide  new  column  in  the  expense  in  Washington,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  detract  from  those  of 
account  will  have  to  be  added  in  the  bookkeeping  of  all  the  roads,  the  two  associations  that  were  to  be  held  so  soon  afterwards  at 
For  accidents  happen  In  great  numbers  during  the  year,  of  the  kind  Manhattan  Beach.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  Washington  meet- 
contemplated  by  this  law,  or  which  a  jury  at  least  will  find  are  pro-  ing  served  to  show  the  managers  and  presidents  what  manner  of 
tected  by  the  law,  whatever  the  fact  be.  And  as  the  law  makes  the  men  these  were  that  were  In  the  habit  of  coming  together  in  June, 
Jury  the  judge  of  the  fact  of  negligence,  one  has  no  difficulty  in  and  the  exhibitors,  realizing  the  advantages  gained  at  Washington, 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  every  accident  will  be  found  to  be  due  gathered  up  their  goods  en  bloc  and  showed  them  at  Manhattan 
to  the  negligence  of  some  one  except  the  unfortunate  victim.  Beach,  thus  making  that  meeting  a  record-breaker,  not  only  in  point 

We  may  therefore  judge  from  the  statistics  quite  accurately-  what  of  attendance,  but  also  in  the  space  covered  by  the  exhibits, 
the  railroads  will  have  to  pay  each  year  in  addition  to  fixed  charges,  The  success  of  the  convention  show  of  last  year  evidently  had 
if  we  can  only  approximate  a  fair  allowance  to  apportion  to  each  Us  effect,  since  the  record  this  year,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
accident  reported.  supplymen  but  also  on  that  of  the  members,  was  again  broken  with 

We  are  unwilling  to  say  that  this  change  in  the  law  is  not  a  the  unparalleled  total  attendance  of  more  than  4,500  people.  A  big 
development  in  the  right  direction.  It  has  always  seemed  hard  that  gathering  is  not  all  that  is  needed,  however,  to  make  the  conven- 
the  victim  of  carelessness  other  than  his  own  should  not  have  some  tions  the  success  that  they  should  be  and  have  been.  Technical 
substantial  redress.  The  law  has  doubtless  always  given  him  a  claim  work  of  a  high  order  is  demanded,  and  that  has  been  forthcoming 
against  the  individual  whose  personal  negligence  caused  the  injury,  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  reports  submitted  this  month.  The  work 
but  the  poverty  of  the  wrongdoer  has  quite  invariably  rendered  this  of  the  Master  Car  Builders’  Association  was  passed  in  partial  r 
remedy  of  no  practical  advantage.  The  change  in  the  law  transfers  in  the  Railroad  Gazette  last  week,  and  attention  was  called  to  the 
this  liability  from  an  irresponsible  servant  to  a  responsible  master  change  in  the  methods  of  handling  subjects  from  the  old-time 
and  so  wipes  out  the  exception  to  the  doctrine  that  what  one  does  delicacy  that  refrained  from  “naming  names,”  thus  leaving  the 
through  another,  he  does  himself.  The  negligence  of  the  servant  reader  in  absolute  darkness  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  articles 
employed  by  the  master  is  thus  imputed  to  the  master  and  the  discussed,  to  that  of  telling  in  open  court  all  that  is  to  be  known 
action  of  the  servant  is  the  action  of  the  master,  as  to  the  fellow  on  the  subject.  The  increased  value  of  reports  under  this  new  re¬ 
servant  as  well  as  to  every  one  else.  gime  will,  of  course,  be  appreciated  at  once.  In  addition  to  these 

To  avoid,  or  at  least  to  diminish,  the  heavy  loss  to  which  all  minor  items  and  to  the  technical  value  of  the  other  reports  sub- 
the  carriers  will  be  subjected  by  this  law,  It  will  be  necessary,  first,  mitted,  there  was  one  that  marked  in  a  striking  manner  the  changed 
to  revise  the  rules  for  the  prevention  of  accidents;  next,  to  promul-  conditions  that  have  been  brought  about  in  the  past  20  years, 
gate  others  more  adequate;  and  then  to  see  to  the  strict  enforcement  Many  remember  the  struggle  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  at  the  time 
of  them.  This  will  tend  inevitably  to  save  life  and  limb,  and  to  that  of  the  Burlington  brake  tests  in  1887,  and  the  criticism  to  which  he 
extent  at  least  the  law  will  exercise  a  salutary  influence  and  accom-  was  subjected  because  he  insisted  that  those  tests  should  be  made 
plish  a  world  of  good.  with  trains  50  cars  long.  Events  proved  the  soundness  of  Mr. 

To  soften  the  hardship  of  this  new  liability,  the  statute  still  Rhodes’  position,  and  we  have  all  been  duly  thankful  for  his  flrm- 
allows  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence  of  the  injured  employee  ness.  This  year,  the  committee  on  triple  valves  reports  that,  after 
to  be  interposed,  but  it  makes  a  distinction  between  slight  and  gross  having  made  all  of  its  arrangements  to  test  the  new  Westinghouse 
negligence  of  this  character,  and  provides  that  when  the  injured  triple  valve  on  the  rack  of  the  association  at  Purdue,  the  makers 
servant’s  contributory  negligence  was  slight  and  that  of  the  other  objected  on  the  ground  that  a  50-car  train  did  not  represent  present 
was  gross,  it  shall  not  bar  recovery  but  the  jury  shall  diminish  the  conditions,  and  that  unless  the  work  were  to  be  done  on  a  rack  for 
damages  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  damages  attributable  to  80  or  100  cars  they  would  not  submit  it  for  trial.  The  committee 
the  contributory  negligence.  This  sounds  well  theoretically,  but  in  promptly  acknowledged  the  reasonableness  of  the  objection  and  ac- 
the  actual  administration  of  justice  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  jury  cepted  the  offer  of  the  Westinghouse  company  of  the  use  of  its  rack, 
of  the  ordinary  kind  to  divide  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  dam-  and  the  work  was  done  there.  Once  in  a  while  we  have  a  startling 
ages  between  slight  and  gross  negligence,  and  knock  from  the  damage  instance  of  the  growth  of  modern  power  during  the  past  quarter 
to  the  victim,  as  required  by  the  statute,  just  that  particular  sum  of  a  century,  and  surely  this  is  one  of  those  cases.  Twenty  years 
which  measures  the  slightness  of  his  contributory  negligence.  This  ago  the  whole  railroad  community,  brake  manufacturers  included, 
is  too  foggy  to  be  enforceable,  and  too  unjurylike  to  expect  that  they  was  unanimous  in  declaring  that  50  cars  would  constitute  a  train 
will  pay,  even  if  they  could,  the  slightest  respect  to  it.  of  needless  length  in  order  to  show  everything  that  could  be  shown 

Another  provision  of  the  law  may  prove  less  illusory.  This  per-  in  the  action  of  continuous  brakes,  and  such  a  train  was  in  itself 
mits  the  carrier  to  deduct  from  damages  any  sum  it  has  contributed  of  a  very  unusual  length.  To-day,  a  brake  company  declares  that 
toward  any  insurance,  relief  benefit,  or  indemnity  for  injury  or  a  train  ot  50  cars  is  so  short  that  it  is  absolutely  worthless  for 
death  that  may  have  been  paid  to  the  injured  employee  or  to  his  full  demonstration  of  the  company’s  product,  and  the  committee  in 
persoral  representative.  To  ascertain  the  sum  may  require  some  charge  of  the  work  acknowledges  that  the  company  is  right,  without 
nice  calculations  in  tracing  what  portion  of  the  carrier's  contribution  a  word  of  argument. 

to  a  general  fund  finds  its  way  to  the  benefit  of  any  particular  In  the  Master  Mechanics’  Association  the  most  notable  report 
employee,  but  the  result,  when  reached,  the  carrier  is  surely  entitled  Presented  was  probably  that  on  the  smokebox;  a  report  that  has 
to  claim,  in  reduction  of  the  general  damages.  really  been  in  preparation  for  the  past  ten  years,  ever  since  the 

A  carrier  may  perhaps  obviate  liability  under  this  law,  if  in  time  when  Prof.  Goss  first  took  up  the  investigation  of  the  action 
every  case  he  exacts  from  each  employee  on  entering  and  renewing  of  the  blast  upon  the  fire.  Some  previous  work  had  been  don»  in 
service  a  release  from  all  damages  accruing  from  the  negligence  of  Germany,  and  the  principle  of  the  action  of  the  exhaust  was  fairly 
co-employees.  And  perhaps  a  more  popular  safeguard  would  be  well  understood,  though  the  details  of  the  application  to  American 
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Colorado  &  Southern  expects  to  receive  this  week  one  newl 
dining  car  from  the  Pullman  Company,  which  has  contracts  for 
Lff  ven*6r  ^uipmont  cars  for  that  road.  Including  25  coaches, 
eight  baggage  cars  and  nine  combination  cars. 

Mexican  Central  Is  In  the  market  for  750  atoei 


Damages  for  Cold  Sleeping  Car.— Suit  has  been  commenced 
*1*1  against  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  by  D.  F.  Crilly  of  Chicago, 
f  }  claiming  damages  to  $50,000,  because  the  compartment  which 
1  he  had  engaged  in  a  Pullman  car  on  a  trip  from  Hot  Springs, 
I  Ark.,  to  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  was  cold  so  that  when  he  reached 
r  I  the  destination  several  hours  .  late  he  was  suffering 
it  matism  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Hot  Springs  for  further 
|  treatment. 

THE  RAILROAD  GAZETTE. 
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American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1906,  covers  jj 
only  two  pages  and  shows  no  more  in  regard  to  the  company  s|J 
affairs  than  is  included  in  the  general  balance  sheet,  a  statement  of  . 
net  earnings  and  their  disposition,  and  a  statement  of  working  I 
capital.  Some  further  Information  in  regard  to  operation  was  given 
at  the  annual  meeting  by  the  President.  The  printed  report  makes  . 
no  reference  to  gross  earnings,  but,  according  to  this  statement, 
gross  earnings  for  the  year  were  about  $74,000,000.  The  sum  of  j 
$5,648,563  mentioned  in  the  report  as  earnings  from  all  sources  j 
apparently  represents  net  earnings  after  operating  expenses.  The 
record  of  net  earnings  after  operating  expenses  for  the  past  four 
years  is  significant  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  car  building  industry. 
The  net  earnings  of  $5,600,000  in  1906  compare  with  $3,800,000  in  | 
1905  $5,600,000  in  1904,  and  $8,400,000  in  1903,  the  last  the  com-  I 
pany’s  record  figure.  From  the  1906  figure,  there  was  deducted  1 
for  renewals,  replacements,  repairs,  new  patterns,  flasks,  etc.,  $1,490,-  [ 
103  as  well  as  $350,791  for  new  construction,  leaving  $3,807,660  as  | 
net’  earnings  after  these  deductions  for  betterments.  A  dividend 
of  7  per  cent,  was  paid  on  the  preferred  stock,  and  in  addition  an  , 
extra  payment  of  1  Ya  per  cent,  was  made  on  July  1,  1905,  to  bring 
dividend  periods  and  quarterly  reports  in  conformity  with  the  fiscal 
year  The  total  dividend  payments  of  $2,450,000  left  the  year’s 
surplus  at  $1,357,660,  or  4.52  per  cent,  on  the  $30,000,000  common 
stock.  This  sum  was  added  to  the  previous  profit  and  Iosb  credit 
balance,  raising  the  total  surplus  to  $14,113,094. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  an  addition  of  $1,266,681  to  the  item 
Cost  of  properties,  plants,  etc.,  for  new  plants  and  extensions,  bring¬ 
ing  the  item  to  $59,371,979.  Materials  on  hand  amounted  to  $19,150.- 
000  against  $11,930,000  in  1905,  a  large  increase  which  is  balanced 
by  an  increase  slightly  larger  in  audited  vouchers.  Stocks  and 
]  bonds  of  other  companies,  carried  at  $1,280,888,  earned  on  the  aver¬ 
age  12  per  cent,  during  the  year  against  11  per  cent,  in  the  year 
previous.  The  statement  of  working  capital  shows  a  gain  of  $90,979 
over  the  amount  on  April  30,  1905,  making  the  working  capital  at 
the  close  of  the  year  $14,741,115. 

The  President  reported  that  during  the  year  the  company  manu-  ; 
factured  73,540  cars— 72,757  freight  cars  and  783  passenger  cars.  , 
Of  the  freight  cars,  38,239  were  of  wood  and  34,518  of  steel  con¬ 
struction.  Of  the  783  passenger  cars  564  were  wood  and  219  steel,  j 
The  company  also  made  949,951  car  wheels.  The  total  car  produc- 
tion— 73,540 — compares  with  35,857  cars  of  all  kinds  built  in  the  ( 
preceding  fiscal  year,  which  shows  the  great  increase  in  business 
during  the  recent  year.  Orders  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  amounted  to  71,369  cars  against  44,000  cars  a  year  pre- 
vious.  On  April  30  the  company  was  employing  27,807  men  at  its  | 
various  plants.  It  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that  the  year  was  a 
prosperous  one  and  from  present  indications  it  seems  entirely  prob¬ 
able  that  the  current  year  will  prove  equally  satisfactory  to  the  ■ 
Kj  company’s  business. 

_ _  _ 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  ope  dining  car  from  the 
Pullman  Co.  ;  tla 
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bodies  were  wearing  out  more  rapidly  than  nature  ever  In¬ 
tended.  Somewhere  between  these  extremes  should  be  found 
a  rate  for  human  labor  which  Is  adjusted  to  the  workman’s 
actual  capacity,  under  which  he  would  flourish  as  a  plant  or 
tree,  under  careful  cultivation,  and  become  thrifty,  healthy 
and  happy.  This  may  be  a  high  Ideal  when  contrasted  with 
the  ordinary  condition  of  the  employment  of  labor,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  of  application,  but  the  principle  should  not  be  entirely 
lost  sight  of  whenever  wages  are  based  on  a  fixed  output,  or 
are  calculated  to  stimulate  a  continued  larger  production. 


THE  WEAKNESS  OF  FOREIGN  PASSENGER  CARS. 

The  illustrations  of  the  recent  wreck  of  the  boat  train 


l  the  London  &  Southwestern  Railway  at  Salisbury,  Eng¬ 


land,  which  have  appeared  In  the  daily  papers,  and  more 
clearly  in  the  London  weekly  railway  journals,  give  some 
Idea  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  cars  and  the  wide 
extent  over  which  the  debris  was  scattered.  They  also  show, 
as  is  usual  in  foreign  wrecks,  the  underframe  entirely 
stripped  of  the  superstructure.  The  bodies  of  the  three 
coaches  which  carried  passengers  were  reduced  to  splinters 
and  the  roof  of  the  second  car  Is  seen  on  top  of  the  over¬ 
turned  tender.  It  is  plain  also  from  Illustrations  that  the 
underframes  were  made  of  wood  built  up  of  only  four  longi¬ 
tudinal  sills  and  the  center  sills  were  not  continuous  but 
made  of  short  pieces  framed  into  the  transoms,  a  form  of 
construction  which  would  not  be  accepted  in  freight  car  in¬ 
terchange  in  this  country.  The  accident  occurred  on  a  tran¬ 
sition  curve,  having  a  radius  of  500  feet  at  the  sharpest  point 
and  the  maximum  elevation  of  the  outer  rail  was  3%  inches. 
The  running  rules  allowed  a  maximum  speed  of  30  miles  per 
hour.  The  track  was  in  excellent  shape  and  comparatively 


little  damage  was  sustained  by  it. 

The  editorial  comments  of  the  technical  papers  in  England 
thus  far  deal  in  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident 
and  the  danger  of  passing  sharp  curves  at  high  speeds,  but 
the  results  of  the  accident  as  seen  in  the  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  cars  has  not  as  yet  suggested  to  them  any  useful 
lesson.  The  comparative  immunity  from  loss  of  life  in  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  has  been  the  proud  boast  of  British  railway 
managers  for  many  years,  and  considering  the  light  con¬ 
struction  and  comparative  weakness  of  the  car  equipment, 
this  record  must  be  regarded  as  rather  the  result  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  care  in  operation,  which  is  truly  marvelous.  The 
substantial  character  of  the  track,  the  complete  equipment 
of  the  signal  apparatus,  the  large  proportion  of  men  em¬ 
ployed  to  guard  the  safety  of  the  roadway  and  great  skill 
and  care  in  dispatching,  all  contribute  to  a  degree  of  safety 
in  operation  which  is  not  approached  in  this  country  and  in 
but  few  other  foreign  countries.  The  passenger  car  equipment 
of  foreign  roads  in  general,  however,  is  not  equal  to  that 
found  on  American  roads  in  matters  which  contribute  to 
ordinary  comfort  and  much  less  in  those  qualities  which 
secure  the  safety  of  the  passengers. 

It  seems  difficult  for  the  foreigner  to  get  away  from  the 
stage  coach  idea.  After  he  Is  compelled  to  use  steel  under¬ 
frames  he  builds  a  wooden  body  with  curved  sides  like  a 
carriage  and  fastens  the  two  parts  together  with  a  few  small 
bolts  and  considers  that  he  has  made  a  safe  vehicle  for  high 
speed  traffic.  The  strong  steel  underframe  which  is  used  in 
the  best  modern  passenger  equipment  in  England  is  a  feature 
much  to  be  commended,  but  the  construction  of  the  car  body, 
and  especially  the  manner  in  which  it  is  secured  to  the  under¬ 
frame,  must  be  regarded  as  elements  of  weakness.  Unlike 
American  cars  the  body  portion  above  the  sills  is  a  separate 
structure  with  an  attachment  so  light  and  unsubstantial  that 
It  is  found  convenient  in  the  shop  while  under  repairs  to 
detach  the  body  portion  of  the  car  entirely  from  the  sills. 
In  order  to  prevent  noise  from  the  track  from  being  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  rigid  steel  frame,  the  sills  are  covered 


with  a  thin  strip  of  pine  and  on  this  is  a  continuous  line  of 
rubber  %  inch  thick.  There  is  therefore  between  the  car¬ 
riage  body  and  steel  sills  a  space  one  inch  deep  and  this  soft 
filling  allows  the  bolts  easily  to  be  bent  and  broken  in  col¬ 
lision.  There  is  here  one  lesson  to  be  learned  by  American 
car  builders  in  the  development  of  steel  passenger  car  con¬ 
struction  which  is  now  so  actively  under  way.  With  American 
wooden  cars  the  sides  are  thoroughly  anchored  to  the  Bills 
by  numerous  tenons  and  bolts  and  a  complete  separation  or 
the  car  body  from  the  sills  never  occurs  even  in  the  most 
violent  collisions  unless  it  is  sheared  directly  or  crushed. 
In  a  composite  structure,  where  steel  underframes  are  used 
in  connection  with  wooden  sides,  the  method  of  properly 
securing  the  two  may  be  somewhat  neglected,  and  in  the 
design  of  such  cars  care  should  be  taken  to  make  this  feature 
as  safe  and  substantial  as  possible. 

In  another  collision  on  an  English  road  just  about  a  year 
ago — that  of  the  electric  cars  on  the  Lancashire  ft  York¬ 
shire  Railway — the  car  bodies  lifted  from  the  trucks  and 
sheared  through  each  other,  killing  20  passengers.  This  was 
due  to  the  use  of  rather  heavy  motor  trucks  and  light  car 
bodies  and  the  want  of  proper  fastening  to  secure  the  car 
body  to  the  truck.  Such  accidents  do  not  frequently  occur 
to  express  trains  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  heavy 
weight  of  the  car  body. 

In  the  Salisbury  accident  23  passengers  and  four  train¬ 
men  were  killed  and  these  two  disasters  are  the  worst  which 
have  occurred  on  English  roads  for  many  years.  The  board 
of  trade  report  on  the  Lancashire  ft  Yorkshire  Railway  had 
little  or  nothing  to  say  about  the  character  of  car  equipment 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  report  on  the  Salisbury 
disaster  will  find  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the' 
construction  of  English  cars  which  would  result  in  less  loss  of 
life  in  similar  accidents. 

It  is  well  known  that  very  few  foreign  roads  have 
adopted  automatic  couplers  for  either  freight  or  passenger 
cars  and  the  screw  couplers  which  are  in  general  use  in  pas¬ 
senger  service  are  so  constructed  that  the  whole  load  due 
to  the  pull  of  the  locomotive  is  concentrated  on  a  square- 
threaded  screw  having  a  diameter  of  only  1%  or  2  inches. 
When  compared  with  the  heavy,  yoke  and  steel  automatic 
couplers  in  use  in  this  country  such  a  coupling  for  a  heavy 
express  train  must  be  regarded  as  ridiculously  weak.  The 
double  buffers  with  light  springs  allow  a  considerable  free 
slack  between  the  cars  and  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  hav¬ 
ing  anything  like  the  strength  and  safety  which  attend  the 
use  of  the  central  coupler  and  vestibule  buffer.  The  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  the  weak  screw  couplers  has  been  largely  in¬ 
strumental  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  the  high-speed 
brake  as  the  slight  surging  due  to  the  quick  application  of 
such  powerful  brake  would  cause  the  trains  to  part. 

The  weak  points  in  European  cars  are  mainly  the  sepa¬ 
rate  construction  of  the  sills  and  superstructure  which  allow 
them  to  become  detached  In  collision;  the  use  of  side  doors 
which  prevent  the  sides  of  the  car  from  contributing  to  the- 
strength  of  the  structure  as  a  girder;  the  use  of  light  screw 
couplers  which  have  comparatively  little  strength  and  which 
cannot  be  made  stronger  as  they  become  too  heavy  for  a. 
man  to  lift;  the  use  of  a  type  of  brake  whose  efficiency  is 
limited  to  the  strength  of  couplers;  and  the  double  buffers 
with  weak  springs  which  allow  too  much  free  slack  and  too 
much  space  between  the  cars  and  which  are  not  as  safe  on 
curves  as  the  central  buffers.  In  all  these  respects  the 
American  vestibuled  train  is  superior  in  the  element  of  safety 
and  the  improvements  in  foreign  passenger  equipment,  such 
as  the  use  of  corridor  cars  and  bogle  trucks,  have  consist¬ 


ently  followed  American  practice.  On  the  continent,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  millions  of  dollars  are  ex¬ 
pended  for  monumental  stations  in  the  large  cities,  which 
contribute  little  to  the  comfort  of  travel,  while  thousands  of 
small,  weak  and  uncomfortable  cars  are  retained  in  passen- 
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ger  service.  If  a  portion  of  this  immense  sum,  which  could 
easily  have  been  spared  from  the  station  appropriation,  had 
been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  strong,  safe  and  comfortable 
passenger  cars,  foreign  travel  would  be  far  more  attractive 
and  the  loss  of  life  would  be  greatly  reduced  when  accidents 
like  that,  at  Salisbury  occur. 

It  is  claimed  by  a  prominent  and  respected  London  con¬ 
temporary  that  there  is  far  less  risk  in  railroad  travel  in 
Europe  than  in  America,  but  this  is  certainly  not  due  to  the 
character  of  the  car  equipment.  So  far  as  this  is  concerned 
it  is  positively  more  dangerous.  American  first-class  pas¬ 
senger  trains  are  without  doubt  the  most  comfortable,  the 
strongest  and  the  safest  of  any  of  the  world  and  with  equal 
care  in  operation,  travel  on  American  roads  would  be  safer 


than  in  any  other  country. 


Per  contra,  for  the  proposition  that  a  provision  which  could 
have  been  constitutionally  embodied  in  the  original  act  cannot  be 
constitutionally  added  by  amendment,  the  majority  of  the  court, 
says  the  decision,  can  find  neither  authority  nor  precedent  nor 
principle.  The  state  cannot  exhaust  its  constitutional  power  to 
legislate  on  a  subject  by  the  creation  of  a  statutory  right  or  lia¬ 
bility.  The  majority  of  the  court  does  not  assail  or  question  the 
advantage  of  the  Burlington  relief  department  contract;  that  is 
not  the  question  at  Issue.  The  portion  of  the  contract  barring 
suit  was  prohibited  by  the  Temple  amendment  and  it  is  not  for 
the  court  to  Inquire  except  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law;  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  for  the  legislature  to  consider. 

s.uprfmc  <;°urt  ]>as  held  the  Burlington  relief  department 
contract  to  be  valid  and  not  void  as  against  public  policy  before 
the  lemple  amendment  was  passed.  Was  the  Temple  amendment, 
therefore,  a  reasonable  restriction  on  the  right  of  contract  guar- 
anteed  by  the  constitution?  The  majority  of  the  court  thinks  so. 


•  calls  for  1,600  freight 

!  cabooses,  and  as  at  present  divided  there  will  be  600  box  i 
'  flat  cars  of  80,000  pounds  capacity  and  300  stock  and  300  coal  c 
of  60,000  pounds  capacity.  This  division  is  subject  to  change. 
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avcel  Passenger  Car  In  a  Wreck. 
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Will  tend  to  further  encourage  the  use  of  steel  tor  pas 


era  lied  and  plunged  dev 


/  European  Passenger  Rates.— General  Passenger  Agent 
'  of  the  lUlnois  Central  has  returned  from  a  European  trip  with  ** 
‘  the  conviction  that,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  courtesy  of  em-  i 
ployes,  American  railways  are  serving  the  public  better  and  more 
cheaply  than  those  of  other  countries.  He  says:  "The  railways 
of  Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe  are  well  managed  have  i 
good  roadbeds,  make  fast  time  and  there  is  a  general  air  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  all  employes,  but  the  rates,  the  vital  point  I 
are  much  higher  than  the  charges  on  American  roads.  Particularly  I 


is  this  true  of  sleeping  car  fares.  I  paid  $5  for  one  night's  ride 
that  is,  it  was  called  a  night  from  11  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m.  The  first 
class  passenger  fares  are  also  unusually  high  from  an  American 
standard.  The  system  of  handling  baggage  does  not  improve. 
Every  pound  of  baggage  not  carried  by  a  passenger  is  charged 
for.  In  consequence,  everybody  over  there  is  carrying  a  load  of 
baggage,  and  I  presume  it  is  this  custom  that  causes  so  many 
foreigners  traveling  in  the  United  States  to  carry  so  much  bag¬ 
gage-just  to  keep  their  hands  on  it  and  to  save  charges.  One 
does  not  fully  appreciate  the  conveniences  of  American  railroads 
until  one  has  used  tho^e  of  Europe.” 

Pullman  Company — The  4  per  cent  tax  on 

Jf-lg,  bosthiroC°mPan|y  /OI'  the  quarter  en<Jed  June  30  amount- 
I  to  *4,063,  its  gross  receipts  in  the  state  being  *101,344.63. 

Par..o'Cha7rm^r^r,^r“^t,^!t0mac  has  ordered  one  cafeJ 


tax  on  gross  receipts  In 
!r  ended  June  30  amount- 
e  being  $101,344.63. 
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uplers  •.•.'.Tower'  and^cke^  Wood 
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Mr.  Felton  Compares  English  and  American  Rail' 

1  tof  R  SRMwhnt?n’  pres!dent  of  the  Chicago  &  Al- 
1  f'  R"  Wh0, Is  now  Raveling  abroad,  recently 

toads  trPari8°n  °f  Engllsh  and  American  rail 
roads  with  respect  to  safety  of  operation  In  a  ' 
newspaper  interview  at  London  he  was  quoted  as  ! 

theirWn:  m  ®  tW°  countrles  seem  to  be  solving  I 
heir  problems  each  in  the  way  best  suited  to  its  I  I 
own  needs.  I  do  not.  believe  that  the  American  I 
railways  can  be  properly  considered  worse  than 
ELngllsh  roads  ln  the  matter  of  accidents  We 
can  show  as  good  records  for  short  journeys  as  can 
rEaf8h-  fThC  I,llnois  Central  suburban  service 
n  Chicago,  for  example,  may  properly  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  English  lines,  and  I  do  not  think  It 

ablvTnv  Ted  "  Pa8Senger-  ^  journeys  inevit-  ■ 
ably  involve  more  danger  than  short  ones  That 
our  roads  should  be  able  to.  compare  as  well  as  ' 
they  do  with  the  English  roads  Is  surprising  The 
lines  here  are  completely  fenced  in  and  careiu’lv  I 
guarded.  There  are  no  grade  crossings  the  tricks  ' 
are  elevated  in  the  cities,  the  block  signal  is  Jn  gen  1 
era!  use  the  roadbeds  are  old  and  fully  settled  1 

toads6*!,  yf6Very  Mne  18  doubletracked.  AmeScan 
roads,  30  far  as  conditions  will  permit  will  be  1 
brought  up  to  this  standard.  The  Pennsylvania 
between  New  York  and  Washington,  for  instance 

to  tooll8iHlnS  grtdS  Crossings'  elevating  its  tracks 
in  the  cities,  and  adopting  every  known  safeguard 

to  avert  accidents.  Obviously  our  lines  across  the  {  • 
plains  must  remain  exposed  to  such  dangers  as 
arise  from  cattle  getting  on  the  tracks,  but  nothing 
possible  will  be  omitted  to  reduce  the  peril  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Immense  problem  of  transporta-  ; 
tion  on  a  continent  so  vast  as  ours,  inhabltated  by 
so  many  millions  of  energetic  and  industrious 
people.  Our  railways  still  make  America  an  ideal 
|  country  for  the  young  man  by  bringing  new  worlds 
within  his  reach.  I  am  telling  my  English  young 
friends  to  pack  their  traps  and  go  West,  either 
along  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  or  to  the  farther 
reaches  of  our  own  transcontinental  lines.” 
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safety  should  be  a  first  consideration,  careful  attention  to 
design  of  structural  details  would  often  save  a  considerable 
amount  of  dead  weight  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  safety 
featu 


sr  words,  the  employe  Is 
he  can  not  obtain  a  bond 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  DISHONESTY  OF  EMPLOYES. 

The  practice  of  “bonding”  officials  and  other  employes  oc¬ 
cupying  positions  of  fiduciary  responsibility  has  become  gen¬ 
eral  in  all  departments  of  commercial  and  industrial  life — 
banking,  manufacturing,  mercantile,  transportation  and  other 
forms  of  activity,  both  individual  and  corporate,  and  extend¬ 
ing  to  incumbents  of  public  offices.  Numerous  bonding  and 
indemnity  companies  have  come  into  existence  and  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  system  of  personal-honesty  insurance  whereby, 
for  a  fee  based  somewhat  on  the  amount  of  financial  respon¬ 
sibility  involved,  the  employe  can  secure  credentials  of  trust¬ 
worthiness  and  the  employer  cap  feel  guarded  against  loss 
by  betrayal  of  confidence.  The  old  embarrassing  and  often  dis¬ 
astrous  way  of  getting  a  good-natured  friend  to  “go  bond” 
for  the  honesty  and  faithfulness  of  the  man  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  responsible  position  is  replaced  by  a  matter-of- 
course  transaction  in  which  the  bonding  company,  after 
proper  investigation  into  the  candidate's  antecedents,  be¬ 
comes  sponsor  for  his  financial  uprightness,  for  a  pecuniary 
consideration.  Commonly  the  employe  pays  the  bonding 
fee,  though  in  numerous  cases  the  employer,  especially  when 
a  corporation,  makes  a  wholesale  contract  with  a  bonding 
company  for  all  its  money-handling  employes  and  is  satisfied 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  insurance.  • 

So  common  and  generally  satisfactory  apparently  has 
the  bonding  principle  become  throughout  the  country  that  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  to  read  that  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  of  the  state  of  Kansas  has  started  proceedings  j, 
looking  to  revocation  of  the  charter  of  one  of  the  large  ( 
surety  companies,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  violating  the  anti-  j  1 
trust  and  anti-blacklisting  laws  of  the  state.  The  offense 
against  the  anti-trust  law  the  attorney  general  has  discov¬ 
ered  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  a  given  railway  company 
contracts  with  a  given  surety  company  to  bond  its  employes,  , 
thus  giving  one  concern  a  monopoly  and — it  is  assumed — 
“allowing  it  to  fix  its  own  price  for  bonding  these  men,  or 
ensuring  their  fidelity."  Moreover  many  other  railway  and  f 
express  companies  in  the  state  have  contracts  with  the.  same 
surety  company  which  the  attorney  general  thinks  “puts  in  j 
the  hands  of  this  company  the  power  to  raise  the  rates  of  | 
insurance  to  employes  to  a  rate  which  in  many  cases  will  j 
prove  to  be  prohibitive.”  No  intimation  is  given  that  the  , 
rates  charged  at  present  are  too  high,  and  the  fear  that  they  1 
may  be  made  so  would  hardly  seem  to  justify  revocation  of  | 
the  charters  of  the  twenty  or  so  surety  companies  operating  ,1 
in  Kansas.  Legislation  limiting  the  rates  of  insurance  to  I 
reasonable  figures  would  seem  more  advisable  than  ousting  L 
the  companies  on  suspicion,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  i 
that  in  some  cases  the  employers  pay  the  surety  fee  them¬ 
selves. 

The  real  cause  of  the  movement  against  the  surety  com¬ 
panies  seems  to  lie  in  the  charge  that  they  are  “blacklisting” 
railway  and  express  employes.  A  Kansas  statute  provides: 

Any  employer  of  labor  in  this  state,  after  having  discharged 
any  person  from  his  service,  shall  not  prevent  nr  attempt  to  pre-  j 
vent  by  word,  sign,  or  writing  of  any  kind  whatsoever  any  such  > 
discharged  employe  from  obtaining  employment  from  any  other  j 
person,  company  or  corporation,  except  by  furnishing  in  writing 
on  request  the  cause  of  such  discharge. 

After  quoting  this  provision  the  attorney  general  reasons 
as  follows: 

The  principal  effect  of  permitting  this  Insurance  company  | 
to  furnish  all  the  insurance  of  this  character  foi  many,  if  not 
all  of  the  express  and  railroad  companies  of  the  state,  is  to  put  | 
within  its  power  the  right  to  deny  employment  to  any  employe  i 
who  happens  to  have  trouble  with  his  employer,  while  his  faith¬ 
fulness  or  fidelity  to  duty  is  being  Insured  by  this  company.  The 
employer  reports  the  breach  of  service  to  the  surety  company. 
The  surety  company  at  once  strikes  the  name  of  the  employe  from 


its  list  of  permissible  risks.  In  o 
blacklisted  from  that  time  on  becaui 
with  this  company,  and  his  employi 
this  class  of  employment  without  it. 

There  Is  possibility  of  Injustice  in  all  human  tribunals. 
Railway  operative  officers,  examining  boards,  labor  organi¬ 
zations,  juries,  even  judges  may  err  in  their  judgments  and 
wrong  innocent  men  and  absolve  guilty  men;  but  this  is  no 
reason  for  abolishing  restraints  upon  dishonesty  and  unfaith¬ 
fulness.  Honest  men  have  no  occasion  to  fear  precautions 
taken  against  embezzlers,  and  the  faithful  employe  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  blacklisted.  The  concern  of  the  surety  com¬ 
pany  solely  is  with  the  pecuniary  trust  committed  to  the  in¬ 
sured,  and  the  Kansas  attorney  general  strikes  a  low  note 
when  he  defines  investigation  into  possible  embezzlement  or 
robbery  by  an  employe  as  "happening  to  have  trouble  with 
his  employer.” 

Neither  railway  officers  nor  surety  companies  want  to 
have  employes  prove  unfaithful  or  incur  suspicion;  they  have 
no  motive  for  “blacklisting”  innocent  men,  or  men  under  in¬ 
vestigation;  rather  the  reverse.  The  attorney  general  does 
great  injustice  to  railway  officers  in  assuming  as  a  practice 
action  which  he  has  conceived  of  as  a  possibility.  Railways 
are  managed  on  a  higher  level  of  morality  than  this,  and  it 
is  the  misfortune,  not  the  fault  of  the  employers,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  take  precautions  against  dishonesty,  rarely 
though  it  exists  among  their  employes. 

The  rates  and  methods  of  surety  companies  ought  to  be 
strictly  supervised  and  restrained  in  every  state,  but  the 
principle  of  guaranteeing  the  fidelity  of  those  handling  the 
property  of  others  is  universally  conceded  to  be  advanta¬ 
geous  to  both  parties,  and  the  objections  offered  in  Kansas 
do  not  appear  reasonable  or 


Chicago  A  Northwestern  has  increased  its  order  with  the  Pull-., 
an  Company  from  1600  cars,  as  reported  on  July  27,  to  2,100  carsvi 
I  These  are  in  addition  to  the  2,500  cars  for  which  the  American  B 
i  Car  &  Foundry  Company  were  getting  prices  last  week. 

Illinois  Central  has  contracted  with  the  Pullman  company  for 
29  coaches,  10  baggage  cars,  8  combination  mail  and  baggage  cars, 

5  chair  cars  and  2  mail  c 


August  10,  1906. 


fiAl  L  R  DA  [)  Q RAILRC 


The  Union  Railroad  of  Pittsburg  is  reported  to  have  ordered  500; 
steel  ore  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Wabash,  it  is  reported,  is  asking  prices  on  4,000  cars  of  j 
100,000  lbs.  capacity  and  2,000  cars  of  80,000  lbs.  capacity, 
f  The  Tonopah  <C-  Goldfield  has  ordered  one  passenger  car,  < 
l  express  and  mail  car  and  one  baggage  car  from  the  Pullman  Co. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  from  3,000  to  5,000  ■ 
box  cars,  and  will  probably  ask  bids  for  500  stock  and  500  gondolas.  I 
The  Harriman  Lines  are  in  the  market  for  4,000  box  cars,  1,400  | 
flat  cars,  1,000  refrigerator  cars,  875  oil  tank  cars,  600  hopper  c 
500  gondola  cars  and  500  stock  cars. 

'  The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  20  passenger  coaches,  5  chair  | 

Vcars,  2  mail  cars,  10  baggage  cars  and  8  combination  mail  and  b 
gage  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co. 

The  Charlotte  Harbor  »fc  Northern  is  in  the  market  for  30  drop  j 
bottom  gondola  cars,  20  ventilated  box  cars,  four  coaches  and  two  | 
combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  Pacific,  it  is  reported,  has  reserved  | 
space  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  for  5,000  box  i 


and  is  asking  bids  on  5,000  additional  box  cars. 


The  Chicago  A  North-Western  has  ordered  700  box  cars  of  80,000 
lbs.  capacity,  500  flat  cars  of  80,000  lbs.  capacity,  300  gondola  cars  of 
80,000  lbs.  capacity,  600  stock  cars  of  60,000  lbs.  capacity,  25  cabooses, 
20  vestibule  coaches,  ten  60-ft.  baggage  cars,  10  combination  passenger 
and  baggage  cars,  4  dining  oars,  3  standard  parlor  cars,  3  observa¬ 
tion  parlor  cars  and  10  chair  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co.,  and  1,000 
box  cars  of  80,000  lbs.  capacity  and  400  ore  cars  from  Haskell  & 
Barker.  The  dimensions  and  specifications  are  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  standard,  the  same  as  the  last  ordered.  (Nov.  17,  1905,  p., 
^58.)  i 

I  ’1  The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  t£  8t.  Louis  is  building  500  gondola 
tars  of  80,000  lbs.  capacity  at  its  Nashville  shops.  The  dimensions 
and  special  equipment  are  as  follows:  •  Weight,  35,000  lbs.;  length  l 
over  all,  36  ft.  9  in.;  width  over  all,  9  ft.  9  in.;  height  over  all,  8  ft.  I 
3  in.;  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.’s  bolsters.  Simplex  Railway  Ap  f 
pliance  Co.’s  brake-beams,  Westinghouse  brakes,  N„  C.  &  St.  L. 
brasses.  Tower  couplers,  N.,  C.  &  St.  L.  doors,  Thornburgh  draft  | 
rigging.  N.,  C.  &  St.  L.  dust  guards  and  journal  boxes,  Railway 
Steel  Spring  Co.’s  springs,  N„  C.  &  St.  L.  trucks,  and  Louisville  Car 
Wheel  Co.’s  wheels. 


fo'wM  ^nIvj'+j. 

nv  dv»  • 


— An  agreement  between  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  and  the  Pullman  company,  of  Chicago, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  former  is  to  purchase 
certain  cars  from  the  Pullman  company,  has  been 
filed  In  Missouri.  The  road  agrees  to  purchase  10 
chair  cars  for  |120,’000  and  six  passenger  and  mall 
cars  for  <53,838.  _ _  J 


Pennsylvania  Steel  Coach — Exterior. 


L  W  mTi  AGE  August  17,  1906. 

THE  NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  STEEL  COACH. 

August  17,  1906.  THE  RAIL 

Ir  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  designed  and  built  at 

1  Altoona  a  sample  steel  coach  and  illustrations  of  the  exterior 

1  and  interior  are  here  presented.  It  resembles  in  general  out- 
1  line  the  standard  wooden  coach  of  this  line,  but  the  steel 

which  shall  provide  the  greatest  possible  strength  and  which  ^ 
will  be  fireproof,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  material 
for  the  inside  finish  which  will  be  fireproof  and  at  the  same  , 
time  not  conduct  heat  or  sound  to  a  degree  which  is  not  ad- 

construction  Is  evident  from  the  rivets  along  the  lower  e 


and  also  In  the  new  design  of  the  truck,  having  a  riveted  steel-.  , 
wheel  piece.  The  principal  feature  of  the  underframe  is  a  s 
•central  box  girder  24  inches  wide  and  19  inches  deep  extend-  | 
ing  throughout  the  length  of  the  car.  The  entire  sidts  of  the  j  ■  - 
car  is  made  of  steel  plates  and  extra  strength  is  provided  l 
in  the  door  and  vestibule  posts  which  are  heavy,  rolled-  ^ 
steel  beams.  The  flooring  consists  of  corrugated  steel  plates 
over  which  is  spread  a  cement  covering,  which  is  not  only 
fireproof,  but  assists  in  deadening  the  noise  from  the  rail. 
The  doors  are  composed  of  steel  plates  pressed  into  shape, 
imitating  the  wooden  doors  used  in  other  cars,  and  they 
are  filled  with  cork  to  deaden  the  sound.  The  roof  is  con- 
|  structed  of  composite  boards  covered  with  copper  sheeting, 
i  and  the  inside  lining  consists  of  composite  boards  covered 
|  with  fireproof  paint. 

The  seat  frames  and  foot-rests  are  of  steel  and  the  seats 


are  covered  with  fireproofed  plush.  The  arm  rests  are  of  i 
wood  but  experiments  are  being  made  with  various  materials'  |  •>, 
in  order  to  secure  a  non-combustible  substance  which  will  not 
be  cold  to  the  touch.  In  the  design  great  care  has  beeh 
exercised  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  obtain  a  coach  flS 


missible.  .  I 

The  new  car  weighs  103,550  pounds  as  compared 
with  84,900  pounds  for  the  standard  wooden  coach.  The 
extra  weight  is  caused  to  some  extent  by  the  burden  in-  | 
volved  in  carrying  storage  batteries  and  in  the  heavy  fire¬ 
proof  floor.  The  new  steel  car  has  been  placed  in  service 
on  one  of  the  company’s  regular  local  runs  and  observations 
are  made,  not  only  In  regard  to  its  ordinary  service,  but  also 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  steel  as  , 
compared  with  that  on  the  wooden  cars.  It  is  found  that 
the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  steel  car  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  wooden  car,  but  the  steel  car  shows 
a  decided  tendency  to  cool  off  more  rapidly  than  the  wooden  | 
car  It  is  understood  that  the  Pennsylvania  will  soon  build 
a  large  number  of  steel  cars  similar  to  the  sample,  for  use 
when  the  New  York  tunnel  is  completed  and  it  has  also 
requested  the  Pullman  Company  to  make  designs  for  steel 


■construction  in  sleeping  cars  to  be  used  on  the  Pennsylvania  j  ’ 
lines.  These  plans  are  now  under  way. 


7 


I 


— An  agreement  between  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  and  the  Pullman  company,  of  Chicago, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  former  is  to  purchase 
certain  cars  from  the  Pullman  company,  has  been 
filed  in  Missouri.  The  road  agrees  to  purchase  10 
chair  cars  for  $120,'000  and  six  passenger  and  mail 
cars  for  $53,838. 


Steel 
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THE  NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  STEEL  COACH. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  designed  and  built  at 
Altoona  a  sample  steel  coach  and  Illustrations  of  the  exterior 
and  interior  are  here  presented.  It  resembles  in  general  out¬ 
line  the  standard  wooden  coach  of  this  line,  but  the  steel 
construction  is  evident  from  the  rivets  along  the  lower  edge 


for  the  inside  finish  which  will  be  firep 
time  not  conduct  heat  or  sound  to  a  de 
missible. 

The  new  car  weighs  103,550  p< 
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and  also  in  the  new  design  of  the  truck,  having  a  riveted  steel 
wheel  piece.  The  principal  feature  of  the  underframe  is  a 
central  box  girder  24  inches  wide  and  19  inches  deep  extend¬ 
ing  throughout  the  length  of  the  car.  The  entire  side  of  the 
car  is  made  of  steel  plates  and  extra  strength  Is  provided 
in  the  door  and  vestibule  posts  which  are  heavy,  rolled- 
steel  beams.  The  flooring  consists  of  corrugated  steel  plates 
over  which  is  spread  a  cement  covering,  which  is  not  only 
fireproof,  but  assists  in  deadening  the  noise  from  the  rail. 
The  doors  are  composed  of  steel  plates  pressed  into  shape, 
imitating  the  wooden  doors  used  in  other  cars,  and  they 
are  filled  with  cork  to  deaden  the  sound.  The  roof  is  con¬ 
structed  of  composite  boards  covered  with  copper  sheeting, 
and  the  inside  lining  consists  of  composite  boards  covered 
with  fireproof  paint. 

The  seat  frames  and  foot-rests  are  of  steel  and  the  seats 


to  be  used  on  the  Pennsylvania 
under  way.  j 


construction  in  sleeping 
lines.  These  plans  are 


are  covered  with  fireproofed  plush.  The  arm  rests  are  of 
wood  but  experiments  are  being  made  with  various  materials 
in  order  to  secure  a  non-combustible  substance  which  will  not 
be  cold  to  the  touch.  In  the  design  great  care  has  been 
exercised  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  obtain  a  coach 
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»T  V'  ‘  shippers  Complain  in  All  Languages.  '  ^ 

K  Passenger  travel  in  Europe  "is  about  one-third  more  ex-  \ 

J  pensive  than  in  the  United  States.  Second-class  rates  are  j 

1  !hmlt  *»,„  8ame  as  -ur  first-class  or  regular  rates,  while  the  | 

1  European  first-class  charges  are  about  33  per  cent  higher  and 
the  charges  for  si  eplng  car  accommodations  are  just  about 

Z™*'  ««M.r  Pu»m»  <««  >»  a»  D»‘“  SZ 

nean  passenger  rates  need  regulating  very  badly,  and  if  Mr. 

would  MU  U>  pitchfork  over  to  German,.  or  Rto 
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Chicago  Record-Herald. 

/  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  as  previously  reported,  has  placed 
orders  for  over  6,000  cars.  The  complete  list  and  division  is  as 
follows:  700  box  cars  of  80,000  pounds  capacity,  500  flat  cars  of 
80,000  pounds  capacity,  300  gondola  cars  of  80,000  pounds  capacity,  | 
600  stock  cars  of  60,000  pounds  capacity,  25  cabooses,  20  vestibule 
coaches,  10  baggage  cars,  10  combination  baggage  and  passenger 
cars,  4  dining  cars,  3  parlor  cars,  3  observation  parlor  cars  and  , 
10  chair  cars,  all  of  which  are  to  be  built  by  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company  have  orders  from 
the  Northwestern  for  1,000  box  cars  of  80,000  pounds  capacity 
and  400  ore  cars  of  80,000  pounds  capacity  and  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Company  will  build  1,500  box,  300  flat  and  700  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  all  of  which  are  to  be  of  80,000  pounds  capacity.  De¬ 
liveries  on  the  above  equipment  are  to  be  commenced  in  Sep- 
i  lember  and  completed  within  six  months.  y 


RouIv/al'C  (Xye  Ao§3».  gU. 

Nashville  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  four  coaches® 
id  two  passenger  and  baggage  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company.  H 


Illinois  Central,  aV  reported  In  our  Issue  of  August  1#,  has  j 
.  contracted  with  the  Pullman  Company  for  twenty  61-foot  coaches.  F 
live  61-foot  chair  cars,  ten  61-foot  baggage  cars,  two  60-foot  | 
,  postal  and  eight  65-foot  pastal  and  baggage  cars,  for  delivery 
|  in  January  and  February,  1907.  Some  of  the  dimensions  of  each  I 
i  |  are  as  follows:  I 

|  Coaches.  Width— 

J  Length — 

,  Inside,  60  ft.  %-in. 

Over  all,  67  ft.  11  in 
Width— 

k  1  Inside,  9  ft.  %-in. 

Over  all,  10  ft  5  in. 

I  Height- 


Inside,  9  ft.  4%  In. 
Height— 11  10  ft'  4*  ,n‘ 
To  deck  sill,  7  ft.  8%  in. 
Over  all  14  ft.  2%  In. 


9  11-16  in. 

11-16  In. 
trucks. 


To  deck  sill,  7  f 
Over  all,  14  ft. 

1  Four  wheel — 40-to 
I  Body,  wood. 

J  Underframe,  wood. 

Chair  Cars. 

Length — 

Inside,  60  ft.  %-in. 

Over  all.  67  ft.  11  in. 
Width- 

Inside.  9  ft.  %-in. 

Over  all,  10  ft.  6  in. 
Height— 

To  deck  sill,  7  ft.  9  11-16  in. 
Over  all.  14  ft.  5  11-16  in. 
Four  wheel— 40-ton  trucks. 
Body,  wood. 

Underframe,  wood. 

Baggage  Cars. 

Length — 

i  Inside.  60  ft.  4%  in. 
f  Over  all,  64  ft.  2  In. 


Postal  Cars. 

Length — 

Inside,  60  ft. 

Over  all.  63  ft.  9%  in. 
Width- 

Inside,  9  ft.  1  in. 

Over  all  10  ft.  >/«  In. 
Height— 

To  deck  sill,  7  ft.  714  in. 
Over  all,  14  ft.  3  in. 

Postal  and  Baggage  Cars. 

Length — 

Inside.  65  ft.  %  in. 

Over  all,  68  ft.  10  In, 
Width- 

Inside,  9  ft.  4%  in. 

Over  all,  10  ft.  In. 
Height— 

To  deck  sill,  7  ft.  8%  In. 


.  •  ’  9 


i  ■Lftl«<fffioovpoundj  capacity.  The  cars  are  for  delivery  on  December 
|  31,  1906,  and  the  specifications  include  the  following: 


Pere  Marquette  was  reported  in  March  to  have  ordered  2,000 
box  cars  of  80,000  pounds  capacity  from  the  Pullman  Company 
and  to  be  considering  the  purchase  of  1,000  gondola  cars.  Con- 
I  tracts  for  the  gondola  cars  were  not  signed  and  it  is  now  re¬ 
ported  that  an  order  will  be  placed  for  500  cars  of  this  class.  ^ 


Inside  . 36  ft. 

Over  sills . 86  ft.  7%  In. 

Width—  .  „  , 

Inside . 8  ft.  6  in. 

Over  eaves . 9  ft.  6  in. 

Height—  c  ,  .  , 

■  Inside . 8  ft.  6  in. 

Over  brake  mast.14  ft.  3  7-16  in. 
Over  run’g  b’d.13  ft.  6  1-16  in. 

Body  . Wood 

Underframe  . Wood 

Special  Equipment. 

Axles.  5x9  in . 

. Steel  from  Billets, 

Pullman  make,  weight  706  lbs. 

Bolsters,  body . 

Amer.  Steel  Fdy.'s  cast  steel 

Truck . Simplex  built  up 

Brakebeams  . 

5  in.— 12%  lbs.  steel  I-beams 


_  ...  .Westlnghouse 

Center  bearings . 

. Steel  cast  with  bolsters 

Couplers  . Janney 

Door  fastenings.  .N.  M.  C.  Co.  s 

Doors . Security  fixtures 

Draft  rigging. ..  .Miner  tandem 

Dust  guards . Positive, 

Journal  bearings . Climax  j 

Journal  boxes . Symington  4 

Paint  . Prince's  i| 

Mineral  brown  (three  coats)  1 
Roofs . Chicago  im¬ 

proved  Winslow  metal  inside 
Side  bearings. 


At>fr  an-  Db 


The  city  of  Chicago  is  seeking  to  have  all  the  cars  owned  by 
the  Pullman  Company  included  in  the  company’s  assessment  in 
Cook  County. 


IwaY  Vi  sW  ■ 


•c 


-  -  . 

""—The  Pullman  Co.  reports  that  the  year  ended) 
July  31  last  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history 
of  the  company.  After  charging  oft  for  deprecia-’  • 
tion  and  betterments  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever, 
before,  there  remained  a  surplus  applicable  to  ■ 
dividends  of  about  $13,000,000  or  equal  to  about 
17%  per  cent  on  the  $74,000,000  capital  stock.  In  • 
1905  the  earnings  on  the  stock  were  13.4  per  cent, 
in  1904  12.9  per  cent,  and  in  1903,  12.7  per  cent. 
Earnings  for  the  preceding  three  years  were  as 

follows.  1905.  1904.  1993.  j 

Gross  earngs  .  .$26,922,022  $24  788,729  $23,120,713  1 
nnpr  13.884,983  12,254,160  10,389,4o9 

OPTotaTne-t::.$10:054:457  $9,661,602  $9,417,690, 

-The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  ordered  of  thS"»  . 


Rev/'t Jw  1/  14 .  o|„  . 

\/  New  equipment  for  the  Hocking  Valley  is  being  V  ^ 

Y  completed  by  the  Pullman  company  and  will  be 

’  delivered  to  the  road  some  time  in  August.  The  . 

|  order,  which  was  placed  recently,  calls  for  three  i  ■ 

f  observation  cars,  of  the  most  modern  construction, 

f  [  five  vestibule  coaches  and  two  70-foot  baggage  jj 

■  cars. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  has  ordered  20 
comotives  from  the  Baldwin  Loeomotive  Works. 

The  Central  of  Brazil  has  ordered  six  locomotives  ;t*l 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  - 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  i 
100  steel  underframe  box  cars  of  80,000  pounds  ,  I 
capacity  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  for  Au-  rJ 
gust  delivery,  In  addition  to  1900  cars  previously  f  .  I 
ordered  from  the  Pullman  company.  These  cars  ' 
will  measure  40  feet  long,  8  feet  6  inches  wide  1-^ 
and  8  feet  high,  inside  measurements. 

>Sept .  X  .olp. 

T^fhe  ChlcagUrfiurlington  &  Quincy  has  orSered 
four  dining  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co.  _ 


i* 
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Meyers!  J^Vodf  Tk  Jobson.^Chlcago^ 


An  aggravation  of  heart  trouble  by  sitting  up  all  night  Is  held  ^ 
in  Ingraham  v.  the  Pullman  Co.  (Mass.)  2  L.R.A.(N.S.)  1087,  not  to  J 
be  the  proximate  result  of  a  carrier’s  refusal  to  furnish  a  passenger 
with  a  drawing  room  on  a.  certain  train,  where  it  offered  to  supply  • 
sr,  or  other  sleeping  aoeom-  J 


modatlons  o 


a.  train  leaving  a  few  hours  it 


<  -a  . 


>.5  ,  c 
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A  provision  In  a  railroad  ticket  that.  In  ease  of  dispute  between  M 
passenger  and  conductor,  the  passenger  must  pay  his  fare  and  ! *■} 
apply  to  the  company  for  redress,  is  held,  in  Cherrv  v.  Chicago  & 

A.  R.  Co.  (Mo.)  2  L.R.A.(N.S.)  695.  to  be  unreasonable,  and  not  fl 
binding  on  the  passenger. 

A  passenger's  relation  to  the  carrier  is  held,  in  Glenn  v.  Laitb-B 
i  &  W.  R.  Co.  find.)  2  L.R.A.(N.S.)  872,  to  have  terminated  ■ 

Harrlman  Lines  have  ordered  freight  equipment  as  reported  ^ 
last  week  and  are  In  the  market  for  191  cars  for  passenger  equip-  . 
ment.  The  complete  order  for  freight  cars  is  as  follows:  Rodger  L 
Ballast  Car  Company,  350  Hart  convertible  cars;  Cambria  Steel  n 
Company,  600  steel  hopper  cars  and  500  steel  gondola  cars;  Stand- 
ard  Steel  Car  Company,  1460  steel  underframe  flat  cars  and  100 
flat  car  bodies;  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  625  tank  cars,  500  ‘ 

stock  cars  and  4,050  steel  underframe  box  cars;  American  Car  &  ' 

Foundry  Company,  6,000  refrigerator  cars;  Pullman  Company,  96 
caboose  cars.  Specifications  and  dales  of  delivery  for  most  of  |v 
this  equipment  were  published  last  week.  Jk 


A. 


law  Interpretations. 


Tonopah  &  Goldfield  has  ordered  from  the  Pullman  Company, 
tar  delivery  In  November  1906,  one  passenger  coach,  one  chair 
^ar,  one  baggage  car  and  one  express  and  mall  car,  as  reported  In 
the  Railway  Age  for  August  3.  The  specifications  Include  the 
following: 

Length  over  all—  Width  over  all—  , _ -1  j 


A 

>alr 


■  Brakes  hoes  . Christie  Platfoi 

■  Brakes  . New  York  Seats 

■  Center  bearings .  Interio 

■  . Cast  steel  with  bolster  car 

■  Journal  bearings . Hewitt  Interio 

■  Journal  boxes . So.  Pac.  std.  . 

■  Paint  . So.  Pac.  std.  Interio 

■  Side  bearings  .  mall 

■  . Miner  gravity  roller  Varnls 

■  Trucks . Rwy.  std.  4-wheel  Vestlb 


t  Interior  finish  baggage  car.  ^ 

I.  Interior  finish  express  and 

mail  car . Yellow  pine 

r  Varnish  . Murphy 

>1  Vestibules  . Pullman 


Q  (  n  SefiTXt- o4- 

f  The  Colorado  Southern,  New  Orleans  <£•  Pacific  has  ordered  200 
steel  underframe  ballast  cars  of  100,000  lbs.  capacity  from  the 
Rodger  Ballast  Car  Co.,  to  be  built  by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.,  for  March  to  May,  1907,  delivery;  and  twelve  70-ft.  coaches, 
four  70-ft.  baggage  and  mail  cars  and  four  60-ft.  baggage  cars  from 
the  Pullman  Co.,  for  January  and  February,  1907,  delivery.  Orders 
for  20  cabooses  are  still  pending.  ^ 


|  The  Transcontinental  Passenger  Association  has 
|  received  from  a  committee  of  executive  officers  of 
|  the  railroads  west  of  Chicago,  through  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stubbs,  chairman,  thq  following  instructions  re¬ 
garding  the  new  rate  law,  based  on  advice  of  legal 
counsel : 

Free  transportation  cannot  be  given  land  and 
immigration  agents  unless  they  are  employees  in 
such  sense  that  the  carriers  legally  could  give 
them  transportation  as  a  pass  or  gratuity.  There 
is  no  authority  In  law  for  making  lower  rates  to 
tend  seekers  and  settlers  than  for  other  travelers. 
Transportation  cannot  be  Issued  in  payment  for 
advertising.  It  is  generally  accepted,  however,  that 
carriers  may  carry  an  open  account  with  publish¬ 
ers  and  that  publishers  may  carry  an  open  account 
with  carriers  for  advertising,  and  that  these  ac¬ 
counts  can  be  balanced  periodically.  The  balance, 
whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  paid  in  cash.  The 
transaction  must  be  devoid  of  previous  agreement 
that  the  service  done  by  either  party  for  the  other 
is  to  be  paid  for  In  any  other  way  than  by  cash. 

Whether  the  present  practice  of  posting  in  sta¬ 
tions  a  circular  advising  the  public  that  complete 
passenger  tariffs  are  on  file  in  the  ticket  office  may 
be  continued  under  the  new  law,  is  yet  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  commerce  commission. 

Whether  supplements  may  be  issued  or  com¬ 
plete  tariffs  must  be  reissued  when  changes  are 
necessary  is  an  open  question  entirely  within  the 
discretion  of  ,the  interstate  commerce  commission.  I 
Railway  companies  operating,  their  own  sleeping 
cars  must  publish  and  file  their  sleeping  car  rates. 
The  committee  does  not  believe  baggage  and 
transfer  companies  come  within  the  term  "com-  I 


\  mon  carriers,”  and  are  amenable  to  the  act,  al- 

j  though  the  matter  is  open  to  question.  The  ex- 

ception  of  railway  mail  service  employees,  post- 
office  inspectors,  customs  inspectors,  immigration 
inspectors,  newsboys  on  trains,  baggage  agents,  and 
managers  of  soldiers'  homes  from  the  free  pass 
prohibition  permits  them  to  be  hauled  on  per¬ 
sonal  and  individual  account  as  well  as  while  on 
duty.  Special  reduced  rates  may  be  made  for  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  troops,  and  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  geological  survey  and  reclama¬ 
tion  service,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

The  words  of  the  law  excepting  "inmates  of 
hospitals  and  charitable  and  eleemosynary  institu¬ 
tions  and  persons  engaged  in  charitable  and  mis¬ 
sionary  work”  from  the  free  pass  prohibition  are 
held  not  to  apply  to  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
employees. 

Nuns,  sisters  of  charity,  missionaries,  evan¬ 
gelists,  national  or  state  officers  of  religious  organ¬ 
izations,  teachers  and  pupils  in  Indian  schools, 
officers  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  Volunteers  of 
America,  etc.,  it  is  held,  may  be  given  free  trans¬ 
portation. 

Special  rates  for  theatrical  companies,  baseball 
clubs,  etc.,  are  discriminatory  and  should  be  taken 
care  of  under  the  party  rate  rules.  Special  rates 
for  army  and  naval  officers  and  their  families, 
which  always  have  been  made  in  the  past,  are  held 
unlawful.  The  interchange  of  transportation  by 
common  carriers  for  the  use  of  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  families  may  be  made  with 
sleeping  car,  express  and  steamship  companies, 
but  not  with  telegraph  and  telephone  companies. 
Time  limits  on  tickets  may  be  extended  on  account 
of  sickness  or  for  other  good  cause  if  the  action 
be  taken  in  good  faith.  Free  transportation  may 
not  be  issued  to  members  of  railroad  employees’ 
unions  who  are  not  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad 
company. 


r ....  N,?;  ?;:rk 
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ton  steel  honni  dar<l  Stee'  Car  Co'  for  1*70  50-H 
f-=,*,Ste  popper  gondolas  and  3000  steel  under  1 

^n  s'teel0  ™°nd*i  ^  Barn6J'  &  Sm‘th  ^  1000  60.'B 

whon  -  ^on^olas  and  660  box  cars.  These  cars 

he6" JtemTs’  Zn  be  d'^ded  am°"*  the  road^  oM 

Lake  Sh!?  ,  »  OWS:  New  York  Central,  4000-  (t 
Four  ®’  420°:  Michigan  Central.  3700; 

Four.  1100;  Peoria  &  Eastern.  500;  Chicaa-o  7n  ■ 

I  dlana  &  Southern,  3500  "icago,  In-  r» 


[  lb 

fy  Co.,  500  steel  uMetXtn,eKCan  Car  &  F°un-  1 
1  lbs.  capacity,  250  steel  unltT  box  cars  of  80,000  “ 
|  000  lbs.  capacity,  200  steel  unde"1/  flat  C&rS  °f  80'' 

°f  100,000  lbs.  capacity  end  -r  ame  baIlaSt  Car« 
10.500  gals,  capacity  tyThe  d  7dG  u"  tank  cars  of 


THE 


5oT  10.  .>L . 

■Pi'i.lmax  Company. — Edward  W.  Hanck  has  been  elected  chairman  i 
■\  of  a  stockholders'  committee,  which  is  trying  to  get  a  larger  f 

■  dividend  rate  and  a  distribution  of  part  of  the  present  surplus  ' 

of  about  $27,000,000.  A  committee  composed  of  Henry  E. 
Smith,  of  New  York;  A.  B.  Kellogg,  of  Buffalo,  and  E.  W. 
Hanck,  is  to  prepare  the  plan  and  go  to  the  annual  meeting  of  1 
the  company  next  November,  to  present  ltd  formal  reques^To 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  board  will  be  asked  the  purpose 
for  which  the  surplus  is  being  accumulated. 


Company.  The  2,000  cars  Included  In  the  first  order  are  to  bo 
delivered  by  January  1,  1907,  and  the  date  of  the  second  lot  of 
2,000  Is  not  flx?d.  The  specifications  Include  the  following: 

Length  inside . 36  ft  Height  Inside . 8  ft.  6  in. 

Over  end  sills . 8  ft.  6  in.  Over  running  board . 

Width  Inside . 8  ft.  6  In.  . 13  ft.  6A  in. 

Over  all . 9  ft.  6%  In. 

SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT. 

Steel  Draft  rigging . Miner  tandem 


from  billets,  Pullman  make. 

Bolsters  . 

.  .American  Steel  Foundries. 

Brakes  .  Westinghouse. 

Couplers  .  Janney. 

Door  fastenings  . Security. 


Dust  guards  . Positive. 

Journal  bearings  . Climax. 

Journal  boxes . Symington. 

Paint.  .Prince’s  Mineral  Brown. 

Roofs . Improved  Winslow. 

Trucks.. Barber  Lateral  Motion. 


_ _ 

Chicago  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  ordered  ten  baggage  cars 
ten  combination  baggage  and  smoking  cars,  ten  chair  cars  and 
e  Puanm?nfr°^IeL^««™an  Foundry  Company  and  from 

’  -  s  for  passenger  equip- 


l  the  Pullman  Company  fifteen  additional  c 


be  delivered  prior  to  April  15,  1907.  j 


has  ordered  50  coaches  and 
and  three  dining  cars  are  «. 
and  the  balance  before  June 


New  York  New  Haven  &  Hartford  as  Indicated  last  week  has  ij 
!  ordered  passenger  equipment.  The  contract  was  placed  with  the  -I 
!  Pullman  Company  but  we  are  unable  to  learn  the  number  of  cars  ,  ] 
^  included  in  the  order.  ^  _ 

Rfc\\vy/*f  <9cT(,.0l, 

V — '_ThT; Harrfmairmei~hT£fiFr^rdered  84  caboose ‘1 

m  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co. 

—The  Boston  &  Maine  has  ordered  from  the  * 

•  ■  Pullman  Co.  50  coaches  and  eight  d,nlnsf  c^rs’ 

The  road  has  also  ordered  1000  box  cars  of  60,000  I 
lbs.  capacity  from  the  Laconia  Car  Co.  for  del  -  U 
:  ery  beginning  in  1907  and  extending  over  about  I  ^ 

B.  four  months.  ’mBI 

— The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is  building  If* 
eight  locomotives  for  the  Georgia,  Florida  &  Ala-  | 

—The  Pere  Marquette  has  ordered  from  the 
Pullman  Co.  2000  box  cars. 


Oct,  xi\o^ 


The  Pullman  Company  is  building  an  all  steel 
sleeping  car.  A  feature  of  the  construction  is 
cast  steel  combination  of  body  bolsters,  sill  and  ^ 
\  platform  in  one  piece.  _ 

Dc.t -12l  •-<>>  • 

y  — The  Grand  Trunk  has  placed  large  orders  for 
freight  equipment  as  follows:  From  the  Pullman 
Co.,  1000  box  cars  of  60,000  lbs.  capacity  and  1000 
flat  cars  of  60,000  lbs.  capacity;  from  the  Hicks 
Locomotive  &  Car  Works  500  furniture  cars  of 
60,000  lbs.  capacity  and  500  flat  cars  of  60,000  lbs. 
capacity;  from  H.  M.  Treadwell  &  Co.,  Lebanon, 

Pa.,  1000  cars;  from  the  Mount  Vernon  Car  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  1000  cars. 

I  \  ’ _  _ J 

II  ,  — The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  hasj 
'^ordered  25  61-ft.  coaches  of  the  Pullman  Co. 

’  — The  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  has  ordered 

from  the  Pullman  Co.,  six  coaches  and  two  70-ft 
passenger  and  baggage  cars.  Two  baggage  cars; 

,  ‘  have  been  ordered  built  in  the  shops  of  the  road.  I 
— The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louisi 
has  ordered  six  horse  express  cars  from  the  Barney 
&  Smith  Car  Co.  1  -■ 


W tfoVi.oL. 

»  ,  According  to  press  despatches,  the  Pullman  Company  is  not  I 
going  to  publish,  post  or  file  Its  tariffs  or  send  them  to  the  Intferi  [ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  The  company  takes  the  ground  that  t 
a  it  is  not  a  common  carrier;  that  its  services  are  the  same  as  those  r 
?  performed  by  hotels. 

N/o/AoL.  * 

At  Altoona,  Pa.,  two  suits  have  been  begun  by  State  food  in-  L 
spectors  against  the  Pullman  company  for  selling  on  dining  cars 
milk  and  cream  containing  formaldehyde. 


Rev/16v/  (V(W  ol) 
The  Pullman  Company.  \ 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  has  de¬ 
cided  to  retire  from  the  presidency  of  The  Pullman 
Co.,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  S.  Run- 
nells,  legal  counsel  of  the  company.  The  annual 
stockholders’  meeting  takes  place  next  Tuesday, 

:  and  it  is  stated  that  a  plan  will  be  adopted  for 
distribution  of  the  surplus  of  $35,000,000,  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  stock  dividend  of  36  per  cent,  increasing  the  f 
stock  from  $74,000,000  to  $109,000,000.  The  plan 
is  said  to  involve  maintaining  the  present  dividend 
rate  of  8  per  cent.  Another  important  step  in  con-  i 
templation  is  said  to  be  the  construction  of  a  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  plant  of  large  capacity  for  build¬ 
ing  steel  cars.  This  is  a  recurrence  to  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Pullman,  who  fully  contemplated  building 
such  a  plant.  / 


N0\f  10 .  oL 
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Texas  to  Reduce  Pullman  Rates. 

The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  will  make  an 
effort  to  compel  the  Pullman  Co.  to  reduce  its 
rates  in  Texas  20  per  cent  from  the  present  rates. 
On  Nov.  6  the  commission  issued  a  notice  of  hear¬ 
ing  for  Nov.  27,  at  which  time  it  will  take  up  and 
consider  the  promulgation  of  an  order  requiring  all 
railroad  companies  in  Texas  to  continue  hauling 
sleeping  cars,  and  that  such  railroads  shall  haul 
sleepers  on  all  trains  when  ordered  by  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  order  also  embraces  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  a  schedule  of  charges  to  be  collected  by 
the  railroad  companies  from  passengers  desiring  to 
avail  themselves  of  sleepers,  which  will  be  on  a 
basis  of  20  per  cent  less  than  the  present  rates. 


Root V, wcx-\^  A§a, 

IV  o  If. 


tan  Company  1 


'  Claim  on  the  Pul 

representing  Corporation  _  _  HJJ  || 

appeared  before  the  capital  stock  committee  of  the  ^Illinois" board  i 
Of  umiatimtim  November  20  and  presented  figures  and  argu-  I 


es.— John  C.  Rlchberg,  ! 
(vis  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 

f  equalization  c 

ments  to  show  that  the  Pullman  Company  should  pay  taxes  m  r 
n°Unty  f°r  1906  amountln£  to  $2,310,468,  which  is  nearly  j, 
$2,000,000  more  thun  the  company  paid  last  year.  The  claim  to 
this  tax  seems  to  rest  upon  an  assessment  of  the  capital  stock  I 
at  Its  par  value  after  deducting1  the  value  of  the  property  taxed  ' 
in  Cook  county,  but  not  deducting  that  taxed  elsewhere. 


/  Pennsylvania  has  asked  bids  of  the  American  Car  av 

'SSZi  t  1 
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Pullman  Affairs. 

At  the  last  meeting  In  New  York  City  cf  the  G 
stockholders  of  the  Pullman  Company,  who  are  ji 
striving  to  obtain  larger  dividends  and  a  distribu-  j 
tlon  of  the  $27,000,000  surplus,  it  was  decided  to  I 
open  friendly  negotiations  with  the  Pullman  man-  ' 
agement  and  impress  upon  it  the  reasons  why 
large  dividends  should  be  declared.  About  5000  h 
shares  were  represented  at  the  meeting.  In  this 
connection  we  note  the  Texas  Railway  Commission  j* 
has  been  applied  to  for  an  order  to  reduce  Pull-  il| 
man  rates  to  $1.50  for  lower  berths  and  $1.00  for  U 
upper  berths.  The  complainants,  the  National  | 
Farmers’  Union  were  referred  to  the  state  1  ?gin-  I 
lature  for  an  authorizing  law. 


10 
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Jp  '  Pullman  Company  Fined  For  Milkmen’s 

j  Company  has  issued  the  following  statement:  „„„ 

I  against  the  Pullman  Company  by  the  health  authorities  of  the 
IN  state  of  Pennsylvania  charging  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream  con- 
taining  formaldehyde  were  tried  last  week.  It  was  not  contended 
I  that  the  company  acted  otherwise  than  In  good  faith  nor  that 
,  .  I  It  did  not  buy  its  milk  and  cream  and  use  them  in  the  belief 
W  that  they  were  pure  and  free  from  all  objectionable  ingredients. 

A>j  Accordingly  the  minimum  penalty  was  imposed,  although  the 

■  court  found  that  the  preservative  was  not  put  in  by  the  defend- 
I-  an‘  nor  with  Its  knowledge,  but  that  the  law  required  the  pun- 
y  .  ishment  even  In  such  a  case  In  order  to  compel  the  exercise  of 
Ki^gregter  care  In  respect  to  the  sources  of  supply.*^ 

f  Reduced  Transportation  Rulings  of  the  Texas  Commission.— 
The  newspaper  press  has  been  publishing  some  misleading  state- 
Hj  ments  of  the  orders  recently  Issued  by  the  railway  commission  of 
.  Texas  in  regard  to  reduced  transportation.  The  commission  has 
■|  ruled  that  reduced  rates  may  be  made  to  the  following:  “Em- 
ployes  and  members  of  their  families'  when  traveling  on  the  line 
with  which  they  are  connected;  indigent  persons  or  authenticated 
jpW  eases  of  charity;  licensed  or  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel  In 
|H  regular  charge  of  churches,  ordained  clergymen,  brothers  and  sis-  i 
ters  of  religious  orders,  regularly  appointed  missionaries,  evan- 
gelists  who  hold  proper  commissions,  salvation  army  officers,  etc.; 
r  all  other  classes  of  reduced  rates  which  are  open  to  the  public 

■  alike  and  not  restricted  to  any  class  or  clan,  and  whereby  dis- 
H  crimination  is  not  practiced,  Including  homeseekers;  traveling 

■  secretaries  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  inmates  of 
K  the  national  homes,  state  homes  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Tub  confederate  home  Inmates  at  AuBtin,  etc.”  The  commlsson  has 
•  refused  to  approve  reduced  rates  “for  employes  of  connecting  lines 
■■  \l  and  members  of  their  families,  for  postal  clerks  and  members'  of 
c' i  their  families,  for  all  United  States  army  and  naval  officers,  for 

,  ■  f  employes  of  the  Wells-Fargo,  Pacific,  American  and  United  States  , 
i'J  express  companies  and  members  of  their  families',  to  Pullman 
I  Irj  employes  and  members  of  their  families,  post  office  Inspectors,  I 
customs  Inspectors,  etc.;  for  side  trip  at  reduced  rates  to  home- 
.  seekers,  where  it  is  stipulated  that  the  person  entitled  to  such 
jfc  reduced  rates  shall  hold  a  homeseekers’  ticket  bought  at  an  inter- 
state  point  and  which  is  deemed  by  a  majority  of  the  commission  1 
v  as  a  discrimination  against  a  citizen  of  Texas  who  desires  to 
HK  make  the  same  trip,  but  who  would  have  to  pay  full  fare.” 

ftAli  R  OA  D  GaZfTtiz  .IS/ 0\/. 30, ,  ' 

('^ica°0/'.  F-nstern  Illinois  has  ordered  three  buffet  library]! 
^sand  three  chair  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company.  J 


Rm\Wa»Y  Reviev/  D&c  \.  ol* 

Pullman  Taxes. 

»  The  recent  distribution  of  the  $27,000,000  Pull- 
M  man  surplus  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Chi-  ' 

■  [  cago  tax  collectors.  The  latter  claim  that  taxes 
I  V  should  be  paid  on  the  full  amount  of  capital  stock. 

In  his  argument  Attorney  Richberg  said:  “We  con- 1  jg 
tend  that  the  Pullman  Company  should  be  assessed  V  £ 

!|  on  its  capital  stock  at  market  value  as  of  April  2, 

;  1906.  The  corporation’s  shares  of  stock  at  a  mar-  tets  -  j 
ket  value  of  about  $240  make  a  total  of  $177,600,-  JL  .• 

’l  000.  This  amount  is  subject  to  deduction  of  all  Hjp 
tangible  property  of  the  company  assessed  in  Cook 
county.  I  take  the  position  that  the  property  of 
|  the  company  assessed  in  other  states  should  not  |  • 
be  deducted.  The  rolling  stock  of  the  company 
j  belongs  here  in  Illinois  and  as  such  is  subject  to 
taxatjom” 

V  ’  i, 
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SAMUEL  SPENCER. 


The  public  estimate  of  Samuel  Spencer  was  assisted  to 
definite  formulation  during  the  past  eighteen  months  by  re- 


dency  towards  great  railroad  development  convinced  him 
that  he  had  discovered  the  field  in  which  the  greatest  possl- 
assisted  to  bllities  of  the  time  lay.  But  he  began  to  conclude  that  the 
aths  by  re-  men  who  were  to  direct  that  development  were  not  to  be 


II 


current  indications  of  the  clarity  of  his  vision  during  the  those  who  confined  their  energies  to  the  engineering  task0* 

confusion  of  issues  necessarily  Incident  to  the  framing  and  extending  the  lines  that  were  to  be  built.  He  perceived  that 

enactment  of  an  important  law  affecting  the  railroads  and  the  most  direct  path  to  a  position  in  which  he  could  secure  a 

shippers  of  the  country.  And  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  masterly  participation  in  railroad  development  was  through 

public  man  in  America,  other  than  the  president  of  the  the  operating  department.  That  he  gave  the  subject  of his 

United  States,  whose  sudden  and  tragic  death  would  have  future  career  the  .careful  thought  and  investigation  which 

caused  greater  concern  than  did  the  death  of  President  Spen-  characterized  all  his  work  is  indicated  by  his  w  ngness 

cer,  in  a  wreck  of  his  own  railroad.  Mr.  Spencer  was  a  start  again  at  the  bottom  in  another  department, 

clear-headed,  thorough  student,  not  only  of  all  railroad  prob-  Mr.  Spencer  began  his  career  in  the  operating  depart- 

lems,  but  of  all  general  industrial  and  economic  conditions,  ment  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  New 

particularly  those  affecting  the  south— to  the  upbuilding  of  Jersey  Southern  Railroad,  remaining  there  until  December  of 

which  he  gave  his  maturest  energies  in  the  same  spirit  in  the  same  year,  1872,  when  he  found  an  opening  wit  t  e 

which  he  gave  to  that  sec-  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  as  assis- 


tion  of  the  country,  in  la  1 

which  he  was  born,  his  I 
earliest  patriotic  allegiance. 

He  was  born  in-  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  on  March  2, 

1847,  the  son  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  storekeeper,  in  time 
to  take  a  youthful  but 
spirited  part  in  the  civil 
war.  His  apparent  instinct 
for  acquiring  a  systematic 
and  thorough  knowledge  of 
theoretical  principles  as  a 
foundation  for  subsequent 
practical  achievement, 
which  was  always  a  notice¬ 
able  feature  of  his  career 
was  first  evidenced  in  the 
year’s  training  which  he 
secured  in  the  Georgia 
Military  Institute  previous 
to  his  enlistment  with  the 
Nelson  Rangers,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  company  of  cav¬ 
alry  which  volunteered  for 
scout  duty.  Later  he  en¬ 
listed  with  the  Confederate 
cavalry  troops  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Forrest  and  subse¬ 
quently  with  General  Hood’s 
cavalry. 

At  the  close  of  the  war 

Samuel  Spencer  was  still  a - „  „„  _ „„ 

youth,  with  the  quest  of  a  "°T° "  0E88roRD’ NEWV0RK'  Samuel  Spencer.  made  assistant  to  the  presl- 

college  training  normally  dent  Hls  advances  in  the 

suggesting  itself.  Attracted  by  the  lures  of  a  civil  engineer-  higher  executive  path  of  this  road  were  rapid.  In  1881  he  was 
ing  career  Mr.  Spencer  entered  the  University  of  Georgia  appointed  acting  general  manager  of  the  trans-Ohio  division; 
and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1867  at  the  head  of  two  years  later  he  was  made  third-vice-president;  a  year  after- 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  assis¬ 
tant  supervisor  of  trains  on 
the  first  division.  Within  a 
few  months  he  became  su¬ 
pervisor  of  trains,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  held  until 
1877.  During  this  period  he 
acquired,  through  his  duties 
and  by  continual  study,  a 
thorough  grounding  in  rail¬ 
way  operation.  He  left  this 
position  to  become  superin¬ 
tendent  of  transportation 
of  the  Virginia  Midland, 
now  part  of  the  Southern 
system. 

This  position,  held  for 
nine  months,  served  as  a 
temporary  stepping  stone 
to  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  which  he 
accepted  when  only  32 
years  of  age.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  his  ability 
in  constructive  administra¬ 
tion  was  unusual  and  was 
so  recognized.  At  this  time 
he  was  attracting  general 
attention.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  John  W. 
Garrett,  Mr.  Spencer  agreed 
to  return  to  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  and  in  1879  was 
made  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  His  advances  in  the 


his  class.  He  supplemented  this  with  t 


ward  second  vice-president;  in  1884  first  vice-president  and 


versity  of  Virginia,  again  finishing  at  the  head.  The  first  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  40,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Robert  Garrett  as 
opportunity  to  apply  his  theoretical  training  presented  itself  president  of  the  road.  His  elevation  to  the  presidency  fol- 
in  the  offer  of  a  job  as  rodman  with  the  engineers  in  charge  lowed  a  period  of  financial  uncertainty  in  the  road’s  history 
of  the  survey  of  the  Memphis  &  Savannah  Railroad.  He  out-  and  by  vigorous  administration  Mr.  Spencer  was  able  to  make 
grew  that  position  within  a  week  and  was  promoted  to  the  a  record  that  secured  for  him  a  permanent  place  among  the 


position  of  leveller,  and  s 


s  made  a  transit-  statesmen  of  the  railroad  world. 


man.  His  capacity  for  accepting  increased  responsibilities 


While  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Baltimore 


was  recognized  by  hls  superiors  and  within  two  years  he  had  &  Ohio  affairs,  Mr.  Spencer,  as  stated  in  an  article  on  the 

served  the  company  as  resident  engineer  and  had  been  pro-  “Industrial  Departments  of  Railways,”  in  The  Railway  Age  of 

moted  to  first  assistant  engineer  of  the  road.  In  this  posi-  July  14,  1905,  perceived  that  the  resources  of  the  territory 

tion  he  continued  a  year,  from  1871  to  1872.  served  would  assist  the  fortunes  of  the  property  under  his 

These  three  years  of  practical  experience  in  field  and  Charge  to  the  extent  that  they  were  systematically  developed; 


office  work  in  the  engineering  department  of  a  railroad  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  given  him  a  grasp  of  more  than  the  problems 


)  ■ 

N 


and  he  concluded  that  if  the  territory  of  the  road  possessed: 
a  wealth  of  opportunity,  which  if  improved  would  greatly 


immediately  involved.  His  observation  of  the  general  ten-  augment  traffic,  it  was  the  proper  function  of  the  company 
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SAMUEL  SPENCER. 

The  public  estimate  of  Samuel  Spencer  was  assisted  to 
definite  formulation  during  the  past  eighteen  months  by  re¬ 
current  indications  of  the  clarity  of  his  vision  during  the 
confusion  of  issues  necessarily  incident  to  the  framing  and 
enactment  of  an  important  law  affecting  the  railroads  and 
shippers  of  the  country.  And  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any 
public  man  in  America,  other  than  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  whose  sudden  and  tragic  death  would  have 
caused  greater  concern  than  did  the  death  of  President  Spen¬ 
cer,  in  a  wreck  of  his  own  railroad.  Mr.  Spencer  was  a 
clear-headed,  thorough  student,  not  only  of  all  railroad  prob¬ 
lems,  but  of  all  general  industrial  and  economic  conditions, 
particularly  those  affecting  the  south — to  the  upbuilding  of 
which  he  gave  his  maturest  energies  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  he  gave  to  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  in 
which  he  was  born,  his 
earliest  patriotic  allegiance. 

He  was  born  in-  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga„  on  March  2, 

1847,  the  son  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  storekeeper,  in  time 
to  take  a  youthful  but 
spirited  part  in  the  civil 
war.  His  apparent  instinct 
for  acquiring  a  systematic 
and  thorough  knowledge  of 
theoretical  principles 
foundation  for  subsequent 
practical  achievement, 
which  was  always  a  notice¬ 
able  feature  of  his  career 
was  first  evidenced  in  the 
year’s  training  which  he 
secured  in  the  Georgia 
Military  Institute  previous 
to  his  enlistment  with  the 
Nelson  Rangers,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  company  of  cav¬ 
alry  which  volunteered  for 
scout  duty.  Later  he  en¬ 
listed  with  the  Confederate 
cavalry  troops  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Forrest  and  subse¬ 
quently  with  General  Hood's 
cavalry. 

At  the  close  of  the  war 
Samuel  Spencer  was  still  a 
youth,  with  the  quest  of  a 
college  training  normally 
suggesting  itself.  Attracted  by  the  lures  of  a  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  career  Mr.  Spencer  entered  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1867  at  the  head  of 
his  class.  He  supplemented  this  with  two  years  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  again  finishing  at  the  head.  The  first 
opportunity  to  apply  his  theoretical  training  presented  itself 
in  the  offer  of  a  job  as  rodman  with  the  engineers  in  charge 
of  the  survey  of  the  Memphis  &  Savannah  Railroad.  He  out¬ 
grew  that  position  within  a  week  and  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  leveller,  and  soon  thereafter  was  made  a  transit- 
man.  His  capacity  for  accepting  increased  responsibilities 
was  recognized  by  his  superiors  and  within  two  years  he  had 
served  the  company  as  resident  engineer  and  had  been  pro- 
I  moted  to  first  assistant  engineer  of  the  road.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion  he  continued  a  year,  from  1871  to  1872. 

These  three  years  of  practical  experience  in  field  and 
office  work  in  the  engineering  department  of  a  railroad  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  given  him  a  grasp  of  more  than  the  problems 
immediately  involved.  His  observation  of  the  general  ten¬ 


dency  towards  great  railroad  development  convinced  him 
that  he  had  discovered  the  field  in  which  the  greatest  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  time  lay.  But  he  began  to  conclude  that  the 
men  who  were  to  direct  that  development  were  not  to  be 
those  who  confined  their  energies  to  the  engineering  task  of 
extending  the  lines  that  were  to  be  built.  He  perceived  that 
the  most  direct  path  to  a  position  in  which  he  could  secure  a 
masterly  participation  in  railroad  development  was  through 
the  operating  department.  That  he  gave  the  subject  of  his 
future  career  the  .careful  thought  and  investigation  which 
characterized  all  his  work  is  indicated  by  his  willingness  to 
start  again  at  the  bottom  in  another  department. 

Mr.  Spencer  began  his  career  in  the  operating  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  New 
Jersey  Southern  Railroad,  remaining  there  until  December  of 
the  same  year,  1872,  when  he  found  an  opening  with  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  assis¬ 
tant  supervisor  of  trains  on 
the  first  division.  Within  a 
few  months  he  became  su¬ 
pervisor  of  trains,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  held  until 
1877.  During  this  period  he 
acquired,  through  his  duties 
and  by  continual  study,  a 
thorough  grounding  in  rail¬ 
way  operation.  He  left  this 
position  to  become  superin¬ 
tendent  of  transportation 
of  the  Virginia  Midland, 
now  part  of  the  Southern 
system. 

This  position,  held  for 
nine  months,  served  as  a 
temporary  stepping  stone 
to  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  which  he 
accepted  when  only  32 
years  of  age.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  his  ability 
in  constructive  administra¬ 
tion  was  unusual  and  was 
recognized.  At  this  time 
he  was  attracting  general 
attention.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  John  W. 
Garrett,  Mr.  Spencer  agreed 
to  return  to  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  and  in  1879  was 
made  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  His  advances  in  the 
higher  executive  path  of  this  road  were  rapid.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  acting  general  manager  of  the  trans-Ohio  division; 
two  years  later  he  was  made  third- vice-president;  a  year  after¬ 
ward  second  vice-president;  in  1884  first  vice-president  and 
in  1887.  at  the  age  of  40,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Robert  Garrett  as 
president  of  the  road.  His  elevation  to  the  presidency  fol¬ 
lowed  a  period  of  financial  uncertainty  in  the  road’s  history 
and  by  vigorous  administration  Mr.  Spencer  was  able  to  make 
a  record  that  secured  for  him  a  permanent  place  among  the 
statesmen  of  the  railroad  world. 

While  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  affairs.  Mr.  Spencer,  as  stated  in  an  article  on  the 
“Industrial  Departments  of  Railways,”  in  The  Railway  Age  of 
July  14,  1905,  perceived  that  the  resources  of  the  territory 
served  would  assist  the  fortunes  of  the  property  under  his 
dharge  to  the  extent  that  they  were  systematically  developed; 
and  he  concluded  that  if  the  territory  of  the  road  possessed 
a  wealth  of  opportunity,  which  if  improved  would  greatly 
augment  traffic,  it  was  the  proper  function  of  the  company 


Samuel  Spencer. 


I 


B 


the  railway  age 


°  matters  UP  with  th«  investing  public,  rather  than 

nvitH  ,  "If  eIy  t0  the  regular  offlc*al8  or  chance 
investigator.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  M.  V.  Richards 

WaS  «”P>oy  of  the  land  department  ot  a 

western  railway,  engaged  in  work  of  pushing  the  sales  of  the 

rrrv,rs;  r  «!r MS 

of  work  which  at  that  time  approximated  In  any  degree  that 

btforef  h  rtPlat?d  by  Mr'  Spencer-  11  happened,  however, 
before  the  department  was  under  way,  that  Mr.  Spencer  sev¬ 
ered  his  connection  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  take 
charge  of  railroad  interests  associated  with  the  banking 
bouse  of  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  now  J.  p.  Morgan  *  cH 
^^®Veatred..hlm,  from  carrying  out  the  plans  he  had  em 
llhn  £  a  devel°Pment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
continued  department  he  established  was  successfully 

t,  “  Z&a  1894'  when  various  properties  associated  with 
the  Richmond  &  West  Point  Terminal  Railway  &  Warehouse 
Company  were  reorganized  as  the  Southern  Railway,  that  the 
resumption  to  Mr.  Spencer's  plan  was  made  possible.  As 
president  of  the  Southern  he  later  carried  out  in  detail 
through  Mr.  Richards,  the  plan  which  he  had  conceived,  and 
this  became  the  basis  of  the  great  land  and  industrial  de¬ 
partment  by  which  the  Southern  has  accomplished  so  much 
m  the  upbuilding  of  the  south,  and  incidentally  In  increasing 
her  own  revenues. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  services  were  secured  by  the  firm  of  Mor¬ 
gan  &  Co.  in  March,  1889,  after  his  year  of  service  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  firm  had  decided  to  enlist 
the  services  of  an  expert  railroad  executive,  whose  judgment 
in  matters  relating  to  railroad  operation  and  management 
could  be  made  available  in  the  rehabilitation  of  various 
properties  which  that  company  had  on  Its  books.  In  this 
capacity  of  advisor  and  active  reconstructor  of  properties 
which  needed  reorganization,  Mr.  Spencer  added  five  years 
to  his  22  years  in  railroad  service.  During  this  period  he 
became  president  of  the  Elgin  Joliet  &  Eastern,  and  brought 
the  property  up  to  a  satisfactory  condition. 

In  1893  Mr.  Spencer  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  &  Danville  and  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  &  Georgia 
Railroads  and  undertook  the  task  of  reorganizing  them  and 
of  welding  them  for  operation  as  a  single  system,  destined 
later  to  be  included  among  the  roads  reorganized  as  the 
Southern  Railway. 

Mr.  Spencer's  services  in  behalf  of  these  roads  naturally 
led  to  his  election,  in  June,  1894,  as  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway  system.  During  the  twelve  years  in  which  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Southern,  the  earnings  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  increased  from  $16,643,293  to  $53,641,438,  and  the  group 
of  roads  which  he  undertook  to  unify  became  a  great  system 
with  a  total  mileage  of  7,550  miles,  exclusive  of  the  Queen  & 
Crescent  system  of  1,199  miles,  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  became 
president  in  October,  1899.  During  this  period  probably  no 
man  has  done  more  in  the  practical  upbuilding  of  the  south 
than  did  Mr.  Spencer  through  the  departments  which  he 
established  for  this  purpose,  and  by  individual  inspiration.  ' 
In  developing  traffic  for  the  Southern  the  efforts  he  in¬ 
augurated  through  his  industrial  department  were  based  ' 

upon  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  industries  ! 

is  to  centralize  at  different  points  in  class-related  groups— as 
for  example,  cotton  goods  at  Fall  River,  silk  goods  at  Pater-  * 
son,  stoves  at  Detroit  and  Troy,  gloves  at  Gloversville,  shoes  , 
at  Lynn,  furniture  at  Grand  Rapids,  etc.— a  tendency  which  ‘ 
he  perceived  did  not  necessarily  imply  favorable  natural  c 
environment  so  much  as  other  conditions  artificially  created  1 
To  direct  this  tendency  along  the  line  of  natural  adaptability  -€ 
was  the  great  object  held  in  view  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  undei  l 
taking  the  development  of  the  south.  j, 

BThat  his  optimism  was  based  upon  his  foresight  as  t  s 

pioneer,  is  apparent  to  any  who  know  the  conditions  with  fl 

which  Mr.  Spencer  had  to  deal.  That  at  the  time  of  his  death  a 


he  had  not  made  the  Southern  Railway  into  a  system  of  sucl 

gh  standards  as  obtain  in  the  more  nearly  subdued  anl 
commercialized  sections  of  the  country  is  merely  that  he  dll 
not  accomplish  the  impossible  in  a  given  period.  He  did  unJ 
questionably  lay  the  foundation  in  increased  traffic  for  the 
earnings  which  will  justify  the  gradual  attempt  to  make  the 
Southern  a  railroad  property  of  the  highest  grade.  His  in¬ 
stinct  and  energy  were  constantly  enlisted  in  the  line  of  im¬ 
provement,  and  there  is  little  question  that  his  ideas  were 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  ahead  of  the  practice  of  his  time. 

The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  was  held  as  a  railroad 
man  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy,  vice-president  of 
the  Queen  &  Crescent  at  Cincinnati,  who  said:  “As  a  rail¬ 
road  man  he  was  almost  without  a  superior,  and  imagination 
could  hardly  construct  a  more  ideal  man  for  the  position 
that  he  occupied.  As  a  railroad  official,  as  an  operator  and 
manager  he  was  incomparable.  His  genius  had  much  to  do— 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  factor— with  the  business  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  roads  under  his  administration.’’ 

Mr.  Spencer  was  a  public-spirited  man.  He  served  the  I 
city  of  New  York  from  1891  to  1893  as  a  member  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Commission.  Although  his  duties  as  president  | 
of  a  great  railroad  system  and  his  many  personal  interests 
made  his  moments  of  great  value,  Mr.  Spencer  devoted  much 
time  to  the  problems  which  came  before  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  when  he  was  a  member,  and  the  character  of  his 
disinterested  services  in  behalf  of  the  city  are  now  recalled 
with  appreciation. 

In  a  minute  which  was  adopted  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
trustees  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Southern  Railway 
immediately  following  Mr.  Spencer’s  funeral  in  Washington 
on  December  2,  attention  was  called  to  his  last  message  to 
his  friends  in  the  south,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  October  25, 
which,  it  was  declared  in  the  minute  “deserves  wide  circula¬ 
tion  and  close  consideration.’’  Extracts  from  this  notable 
speech  were  published  in  The  Railway  Age  of  November  23. 

Of  this  speech  the  New  York  Sun  said:  “Where  will  you  find 
the  philosophy  of  rate  legislation  summed  up  with  a  mor 
thorough  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  question,  o 
with  a  finer  sense  of  the  equities  affecting  the  different  in 
terests  involved,  or  with  a  nobler  candor  and  clarity  of  state¬ 
ment  than  in  the  last  public  address  of  the  president  of  the 
Southern,  delivered  at  Montgomery  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people  of  that  part  of  the  union,  which  he  loved  and  served 
so  well?” 

Mr.  Spencer  was  president  also  of  the  Georgia  Southern 
&  Florida  and  a  director  of  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Erie,  the  Old  Dominion 
Steamship  Company  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com 
pany. 

Do  We  Need  a  Department  of  Mines? 


An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  a  department  of  min 
ing,  to  have  general  supervision  over  mining  statistics  and 
the  regulation  of  the  mines  of  the  United  States,  the  metal 
mines  as  well  as  coal  mines.  The  point  is  made  that  the 
mining  industry  has  assumed  such  dimensions  and  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  it  should  be  represented  by  something  more 
than  a  bureau  in  the  very  miscellaneous  assortment  of  gov¬ 
ernment  offices  grouped  in  the  department  of  the  interior. 

The  mining  industry  is  a  very  large  and  important  factor 
in  the  business  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  we  do  not  quite 
see  t-ie  necessity  for  a  department  of  mines,  with  a  cabinet 
office  and  the  usual  department  organization.  The  regula¬ 
tion  ,f  mines  is  very  largely  a  local  matter,  and  practically 
every  mining  state  in  the  Union,  except  Virginia  and  Texas, 
arrangements  for  securing  the  safety  of  mine 
workers  and  preserving  the  necessary  statistics  of  the  min¬ 
ing  business  within  its  borders.  The  United  States  geological 
survey  collects  and  compiles  the  national  figures  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner  It  will  be  desirable  to  know  the  exact  plan 
and  scope  of  the  proposed  cabinet  office  before  exnressln* 
approval  of  the  new  suggestion.-The  Coll  Trade  Journal  *  I 
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ate  rina  ln  Texas-  A(  Uic  licit i  inn  ,,,,  til,- 

ice  ni  lman  rates  ln  Texas,  Commissioner  Colquitt  I 
immlssion  read  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  I 
l  that  the  Pullman  Company  had  not  obtained  a  ! 
uslness  ln  the  state  In  accordance  with  the  law, 
was  argued  that  the  company  could  not  lawfully  ' 


I  *1.  cuiiumii  company.  Dut  Is  considering  an  attack  I 

I  Oenera^ei«ratea  ^ordering  the  railroads  to  make  the  reduction  ft 
I  that  fh  Attorney  M11Ier  f°r  the  Missouri  Kansas  &  Texas  stated  I 
I  ramtmi«h«tr,nra|IraadS  w0^1<1  lnslst  uPon  three  points:  That  the 
I  sSig  elraa  thn»°t  adth<?rlty  to  require  the  railroads  to  transport 
1  should  ffexiat  ’ the  l’  tf  in  any  concelvabl°  way  such  authority 
■  should  exist,  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  has  decided  ln  a 

I  betwX'the  rilTrn6 ",  *he  3  rallroada  **  the  contracts 

I  cb^Tve  nwa  d  and  the  Pullman  Company,  which  are  ex-  . 

I  d  have  many  yeara  to  run,  are  valid,  and  that  therefore 

|  the  railroad  compares  are  powerless  and  must  obey  the  contracts.  1 

' ^T'ra^,'sout[,orn,iiwHflo‘ri  cIe.paIt'nf!"ts  of  the  Missouri  Kan- 
exeellence  of  the ^Pullman  fovf  testimony  to  the 
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I  and  AcL?oreenSbU1'?’  Pa  ’  the  Pllllman  Co™y  has  been  fined  *50 
I  cos^sj °n  each  of  six  indictments  for  furnishing  in  its  cars 

I  adulterated  milk,  though  the  court  ruled  that  the  adulteration  was 
^ot  done  by  the  company.  on  was 

coZt* ““  °r“m" 'rora 


^  RmIwaV  A.8e  Ciec  m  .  oi*. 

Impetus  will  be  given  to  the  tendency  toward  increase  of  I 
I  corporation  taxation  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  su- 
I  preme  court  establishing  the  doctrine  that  a  state  may  exact 
I  annual  payments  of  its  corporations  measured  by  a  per  cent 
I  of  the  capital  stock;  such  payments  being  declared  to  con-  ; 
I  stltute  not  a  privilege  or  license  fee,  but  a  tax,  entitled  to  ; 

'  priority  and  enforcible  the  same  as  a  tax  on  real  estate  or  i 
personal  property.  The  state  of  New  Jersey,  under  whose  t 
franchise  tax  law  its  entire  expenses  of  government  are  met  j 
by  the  fees  collected  from  corporations,  sued  the  bankrupt 
I  Cosmopolitan  Power  company  for  license  fees  due  for  previous 
I  years.  The  trustee  resisted  the  claim,  contending  that  it  was 
f  an  ordinary  debt  and  not  a  tax  entitled  to  priority,  and  the 
I  federal  district  court  at  Chicago  and  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
I  peals  in  turn  sustained  this  contention;  but  the  supreme 
I  court,  three  justices  dissenting,  has  reversed  all  the  lower 
I  courts  and  held  that  the  license  fee  is  a  tax.  The  decision  I 
I  is  of  great  importance  both  as  strengthening  the  existing 
E  franchise  tax  laws  in  several  states,  and  as  indicating  limit- 
I  less  opportunity  for  increasing  the  revenue  from  corporations 
I  in  all  states. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  placed  a  contract  with  the  Pullman 
I  Company  for  three  new  parlor  cafe  cars,  as  reported  last  week,  f 
I  These  cars  have  been  ordered  for  delivery  early  ln  1907  and  will  be  i 
I  of  standard  Baltimore  &  Ohio  design,  of  composite  wood  and  steel, 

I  with  anti-telescoping  ends  and  vestibules.  They  will  be  81  feet 
I  long  and  with  six-wheel  trucks.  The  parlor  compartment  will  1 
1  have  seating  capacity  for  16  persons,  the  dining  room  will  accom- 
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The  Newprealdenf  of  the  7 

wpvTi1'?/!,18011  Finley,  the  new  President  of  the  Southern  Rail-  1 
way  has  had  the  valuable  experience  of  a  training  on  roads  operat-,fl 
ng  under  widely  differing  conditions.  He  has  seen  railroad  service 
in  the  middle  South,  the  Southwest  and  the  Northwest,  and  has  hadi-l 
e  past  10  years  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  in  other  parts  of  I J 
the  country  to  conditions  on  the  Southern  Railway.  Mr.  Finley  ^ 
as  born  in  Mississippi  in  1853,  and  began  railroad  work  when  he[  *-| 
was  m  years  old  as  a  stenographer  on  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  & 
Great  Northern,  now  part  of  the  Illinois  Central.  During  the  next 
i  years  he  worked  his  way  up  on  different  southern  roads  until  he  1 
pfcinaPP°Mnte^.  ^ssistant  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific.  Mr.  Hnley  retained  his  position  when  the  road  was  thrown I  \ 
to  a  receivership  two  years  later,  and  was  made  General  Freight1 
t  til  p  \  w  !H  f888  he  was  appointed  General  Freight  Agent 
i  °LbvPH,DW°4b  &uDfinver  Clty  and  other  roads  comprising  the 
Fanhandle  Route,  which  has  since  been  taken  over  by  the  Colorado  ' 
&  Southern.  The  next  year  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Trans- 
Mlarouri  Traffic  Association,  and  in  1890  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Western  Passenger  Associa- 
I  tion.  He  spent  the  next  three  years 
as  General  Traffic  Manager  of  the 
i  Great  Northern,  and  then  went  to 
the  Southern  as  Third  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  Early  in  1896  he  returned  to 
the  Great  Northern  as  Second  Vice- 
President,  but  remained  there  only 
four  months  before  going  back  to  , 
the  Southern  as  Second  Vice-Presi-  , 
dent,  where  he  has  been  since. 


hlcago  Burlington  &  Qul 

the  Pullman  Company. 


•  • 

RavIwaY  Review  Dec  ls  ol 

I  .  ■  v  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  placed  a  contract  | 

K  with  the  Pullman  Co.  for  three  new  parlor  cafe 

cars,  for  service  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincin-  ' 

|  nati-  These  cars  are  to  be  completed  as  early  as 
Wfe!  Possible.  They  will  be  of  standard  design,  81  ft.  IsJ 
,  «,  long,  of  composite  wood  and  steel,  with  anti-tele-  ’5 
■  scoping  ends  and  enclosed  vestibules.  The  parlor  V 
A •' !  compartment  will  have  seating  capacity  for  16  per¬ 
sons,  the  dining  room  ■will  accommodate  12  and  the 
Hi  smoking  seotion  five. 

B  Boston  &  Maine  has  ordered  from  the' 

M  Pullman  Co.  20  vestibule  coaches,  30  non-vestibuleflB 
Wm  coaches'  6  parlor  cars  and  6  dining  cars  “ 


Rai  Iv^aY  13ec  .  *y 


oh 


M-  Pullman  Rate  Hearing  In  Texas.  At  the  hearing  on  the 
f  Proposal  to  reduce  Pullman  rates  In  Texas  Commissioner  r  In,,  T 
r  which  ITT  C,?m,Tl8(Sl?1n  rend  a  lettcr  from  the  secretary  of  state 
F  I  ™  ,  ,  ,  “r"  ,.hat  “jo  Pullman  Company  had  not  obtained  a 
®  f  1  f  1°  business  in  the  state  in  accordance  with  the  law, 

I  :  any  buslnes^ln^the  tstate!h\'he^mi:milss?on<^ls,lnot'consld- 

Cllnf  an  ordor  for  the  reduction  of  Pullman  rates  to  be  served  di 
•  rectly  upon  the  Pullman  Company,  but  is  considering  an  attack 
I  !',po"  tl'esc  i-atos  by  ordering  tile  railroads  to  make  the  reduction 
Genernl  Attorney  Miiier  for  the  Missouri  Kansas  &  Texas  stated 
;  ^at  th®  railroads  would  Insist  upon  three  points:  That  the 

1  sSia  carsa  ,w  al?rth<?rIty  to  rcqulre  tllc  railroads  to  transport 
Sleeping  cars,  that,  if  In  any  conceivable  wav  such  authority 
,  should  exist  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  has  decided  in  a 
controversy  between  the  state  and  railroads  that  the  contracts 
cfufdvfiHj) na 6h £ allroads  :lnd  the  Pullman  Company,  which  arc  cx- 

Srri&Kre"  -  »•  *». 

excellence  of  the  Pullman  service  a. fd  the  ftlwi  fstlT",y  tu  the 
to  conduct  economically  a  similar  service.  *y  the  roads 


and  Acos?sreoenSbea!'h  *?"  ^llmftn  Comi)any  has  «fled  i 
and  costs  on  each  of  six  indictments  for  furnishing  in  its  <• 

not  Son«tv"?hk’  th°Ugh  *he  C°Urt  ruled  thal  the  adulteration  u 
not  done  by  the  company. 

The  Tonopah  <(•  Goldfield  has  ordered  100  gondola  cars  fror 
Pullman  Company. 


RmIwaV  A,se  Dec  m  .  0 U ■ 

Impetus  will  be  given  to  the  tendency  toward  increase  of 
■corporation  taxation  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  su¬ 
preme  court  establishing  the  doctrine  that  a  state  may  exact 
annual  payments  of  its  corporations  measured  by  a  per  cent 
of  the  capital  stock:  such  payments  being  declared  to  con¬ 
stitute  not  a  privilege  or  license  fee,  but  a  tax,  entitled  to 
priority  and  enforcible  the  same  as  a  tax  on  real  estate  or 
personal  property.  The  state  of  New  Jersey,  under  whose 
franchise  tax  law  its  entire  expenses  of  government  are  met 
by  the  fees  collected  from  corporations,  sued  the  bankrupt  i 
Cosmopolitan  Power  company  for  license  fees  due  for  previous  i 
years.  The  trustee  resisted  the  claim,  contending  that  it  was 
an  ordinary  debt  and  not  a  tax  entitled  to  priority,  and  the 
federal  district  court  at  Chicago  and  the  circuit  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  in  turn  sustained  this  contention;  but  the  supreme 
court,  three  justices  dissenting,  has  reversed  all  the  lower 
courts  and  held  that  the  license  fee  is  a  tax.  The  decision 
is  of  great  importance  both  as  strengthening  the  existing 
franchise  tax  laws  in  several  states,  and  as  indicating  limit¬ 
less  opportunity  for  increasing  the  revenue  from  corporations 
in  all  states. 


Baltimore  <£.  Ohio  has  placed  a  contract  with  the  Pulln 
Company  for  three  new  parlor  cafe  cars,  as  reported  last  we 
These  cars  have  been  ordered  for  delivery  early  in  1907  and  will 
of  standard  Baltimore  &  Ohio  design,  of  composite  wood  and  st, 
■with  anti-telescoping  ends  and  vestibules.  They  will  be  81  i 
long  and  with  six-wheel  trucks.  The  parlor  compartment  1 
have  seating  capacity  for  16  persons,  the  dining  room  will  accc 
P  modate  12  and  the  smoking  section  5  persons. 

Colorado  &  Southern  has  ordered  2,200  box  cars  from  t 
Pullman  Company  and  is  reported  to  have  placed  orders 
1,300  additional  cars. 

United  Verde  &  Pacific  has  ordered  20  flat  cars  of  40,0 
pounds  capacity  from  the  Pullman  Company. 
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The  New  President  of  the  Southern. 

w»v'hll,laumiW[1S(m  Finley’  the  new  President  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
ay,  has  had  the  valuable  experience  of  a  training  on  roads  operat- 
ng  under  widely  differing  conditions.  He  has  seen  railroad  service1 
n  the  middle  South,  the  Southwest  and  the  Northwest,  and  has  had 
the  past  10  years  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  to  conditions  on  the  Southern  Railway.  Mr.  Finley 
s  horn  in  Mississippi  in  1853,  and  began  railroad  work  when  he 
was  -0  years  old  as  a  stenographer  on  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  & 

*ieat  Northern,  now  part  of  the  Illinois  Central.  During  the  next 
10  years  he  worked  his  way  up  on  different  southern  roads  until  he 
P„a8lflaPPTted,  Assis,ant  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Texas  & 
id fic.  Mr.  linley  retained  his  position  when  the  road  was  thrown 
a  re‘-eiverShip  two  years  later,  and  was  made  General  Freight 
of  thP  Fmt  w  H  l88rf  he  was  appointed  General  Freight  Agent 
?.l th®  F°;t  Worth  &  Denver  City  and  other  roads  comprising  the 
Panhandie  Route,  which  has  since  been  taken  over  by  the  Colorado 
^Southern.  The  next  year  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Trans- 
VrUr  J?fflc  Asf,oclatlon.  and  in  1890  was  appointed  Chairman 
ot  the  Western  Passenger  Associa¬ 
tion,  He  spent  the  next  three  years 
as  General  Traffic  Manager  of  the 
■  Great  Northern,  and  then  went  to 
the  Southern  as  Third  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  Early  in  1896  he  returned  to 
the  Great  Northern  as  Second  Vice- 
President,  hut  remained  there  only 
four  months  before  going  back  to 
the  Southern  as  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  where  he  has  been  since. 


r 

W 


w.  W.  Finley. 


V 


the  Texas  &  New'oSLT “om^hlpnliman  Co0"6  *****  f°r 
The  Chicago,  Rock  Island.  &  Pacific  Is  aavtno  j,. ,  _  , 

dere^OoT^'h^  reP°rted  In  0ur  lssue  of  November  16,  has  or- 

.t^Vo^vr.  c„°  ■  2-ow 

;r  a  s-r 1  — ;  a  a 

RmIsmaY  Reviv\V  Dec.v5.ot, 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  placed  a  contract  | 
with  the  Pullman  Co.  for  three  new  parlor  cafe 
cars,  for  service  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincin¬ 
nati.  These  cars  are  to  be  completed  as  early  as 
possible.  They  will  be  of  standard  design,  81  ft. 
long,  of  composite  wood  and  steel,  with  anti-tele- 
scoplng  ends  and  enclosed  vestibules.  The  parlor 
compartment  will  have  seating  capacity  for  16  per¬ 
sons,  the  dining  room  will  accommodate  12  and  the 
smoking  seotlon  five. 

—The  Boston  &  Maine  has  ordered  ,,  " 

Pullman  Co.  20  vestibule  coaches,  30  non-ve^tlbu  e 
coaches,  6  parlor  cars  and  6  dining  cars. 


Robert  E.  Slagle,  for  the  past  three  years  assistant  distric  t  lC 

L superintendent  of  the  Pullman  Company  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  '• 
gone,  as  half  owner,  to  the  Acme  Supply  Co.,  100  Lake  street,  J 

Chicago.  _ _ 

The  Chicago  Great  W  estern  has  ordered  300  box  cars  of  70,000® 
lbs.  capacity  from  the  Pullman  Company.  These  cars  will  weight^ 
16.000  lbs.  and  will  measure  36  ft.  long,  8  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  8  ft.  high,' 


all  Inside  measurements.  The  special  equipment  includes: 

Brakes^ .  Westlnjthonse 


X  (paX 
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neapolis  to  the  Pacific  coast  shorter  than  any  existing  trans¬ 
continental  railway  and  with  lower  grades  and  less  curva¬ 
ture.  Its  cost  and  capitalization  will  also  be  much  less  than 
those  of  any  other  line  to  the  coast.” 

Three  years  later,  in  reporting  to  his  stockholders,  Mr. 
Hill  announced  that  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  coast  ex¬ 
tension  practically  finished  the  work  of  construction  for  the 
company  except  so  far  as  greater  development  of  local  ter¬ 
ritory  served  by  the  lines  might  demand  the  building  of  some 
local  branches.  When  this  statement  was  made  no  prophet 
could  foresee  the  wonderful  development  which  recent  years 
have  brought  throughout  the  northwest.  Mr.  Hill  now  con¬ 
trols  three  systems  of  exceptional  credit  and  is  already  plan¬ 
ning  a  new  line  to  be  built  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  bor¬ 
der  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  will  be  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  interest  to  know  what  other  important  plans  are  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  Hill  lines,  that  is  to  say,  how  the  new  capital 
derived  from  the  sale  of  new  stock  is  to  be  applied. 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  IDEA. 

Certain  members  of  congress  in  their  wisdom  have  ob¬ 
served  the  relations  between  railway  trainmen  and  their 
employers  and  have  concluded  that  they  can  be  improved, 
and  they  propose  to  improve  them  by  statute.  Something 
in  this  direction  was  accomplished  by  the  employers’  lia¬ 
bility  act  of  the  last  session,  but  the  chief  proposal  in  the 
programme  of  paternalism  is  the  so-called  16-hour  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  senate  by  Mr.  La  Follette  and  in  the  house  by 
Mr.  Esch.  This  bill  proposes  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any 
employe  of  any  interstate  railway  to  work,  in  any  capacity 
connected  with  or  affecting  interstate  commerce,  for  more 
than  16  consecutive  hours  or  to  resume  work  after  stopping 
until  he  has  been  off  duty  for  fully  10  hours.  The  proposed 
penalty  for  violation  of  this  rule  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,  but  applies  only  to  the  employer,  even  though  the 
violation  may  have  been  induced  by  misrepresentations  on 
the  part  of  the  employe  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  worked 
as  long  as  was  actually  the  case.  Exceptions,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed,  shall  be  allowed  only  in  the  case  of  unforeseen  cas¬ 
ualties  occurring  after  the  employe  affected  has  left  the 
terminal  and  started  on  the  run  which  thus  may  exceed  16 
hours  without  bringing  the  penalty. 

Probably  few  measures  could  be  more  to  the  liking  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  folly  of  those  who  are  prone  to 
overwork  ought  to  be  restrained  by  a  paternal  government 
whose  wisdom  need  not  falter  in  the  task  of  prescribing 
contracts  between  grown  men  who  call-  themselves  free. 
“Eight  hours  for  labor,  eight  hours  for  recreation  and  eight 
hours  for  slumber,”  expresses,  as  is  well  known,  the  very 
climax  of  industrial  wisdom  as  it  is  found  in  the  majority, 
and  why  should  the  railway  industry  lag  behind  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  in  its  practical  application?  Of  course,  it  is  true 
that  there  are  many  industries  in  which  the  eight-hour  day 
is  out  of  the  question,  as,  for  example,  the  agricultural  and 
shipping  industries.  It  is  equally  true  that  in  a  week  or  a 
month  or  a  year  the  average  railway  trainman  does  not 
work  a  notably  large  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
hours.  But  the  fact  that,  under  freedom  of  contract,  the 
railway  trainmen  and  the  railway  managers  have  together 
yielded  to  the  exigent  demand  for  the  prompt  and  effective 
performance  of  the  quasi-public  services  for  which  railways 
exist,  so  far  as  to  agree  upon  more  hours  of  continuous 
labor  than  the  true  paternalist  can  ever  approve,  is,  to  the 
latter,  a  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  control  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  fact  that  in  doing  so  the  government  will  bring 
about  a  serious  interruption  of  the  transportation  business, 
already  dangerously  congested  in  several  regions,  does  not 
appear  as  an  even  moderately  deterrent  force.  The  tri¬ 
umphal  match  of  paternalism  must  not  be  stopped,  even 


though  the  grain  rots  in  the  elevators  or  the  furnace  fires 
die  out  for  lack  of  coal  or  ore. 

To  those  confident  paternalists  who  accept  the  argu¬ 
ments  suggested  above  and  are  ever  ready  to  act  upon 
them,  the  recent  action  of  Division  No.  166  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  as  reported  in  The  Railway  Age  of  last 
week,  must  have  come  as  a  shock.  Naturally  they  expected 
opposition  from  those  wicked  corporations  who  count  the 
performance  of  the  services  for  which  they  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  as  of  greater  consequence  than  the  satisfaction  of  the 
demands  of  professional  labor  agitators  and  their  ignorant 
sympathizers,  but  they  were  so  sure  that  in  subtracting 
from  the  freedom  of  contract  of  the  trainmen  they  were 
acting  for  the  good  of  those  whose  liberty  they  sought  to 
impair,  that  they  expected,  from  the  latter,  nothing  but  grat¬ 
itude  and  acquiescence. 

But  these  rude  and  inconsiderate  trainmen,  self-confident 
and  reliant  in  an  unexpected  degree,  hold  to  a  different, 
although  an  old-fashioned,  idea.  So  Division  No.  156  met 
and  passed  a  preamble  and  resolutions  expressly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  condemning  the  La  Follette  bill  and  all  similar  meas¬ 
ures  and  protesting  against  the  enactment  of  any  of  them. 
Included  in  the  preamble  was  this  strangely  reminiscent 
declaration,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  but  which  will 
bear  repetition: 

Whereas  the  railway  trainmen  of  the  United  States  are  of  full 
age,  possessed  of  sound  mind,  equipped  with  an  Intelligent  com¬ 
prehension  of  their  own  Interests  and  of  the  business  in  which  they 
are  engaged  and  are  therefore  fully  able  to  look  after  themselves 
In  their  dealings  with  their  employers,  now,  therefore.  ...” 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  American  repub¬ 
lic  when  such  expressions  as  the  foregoing  were  the  com¬ 
mon  product  of  an  insistent  demand  for  individual  freedom 
w filch  brooked  only  the  most  limited  and  clearly  justifiable 
interference  on  the  part  of  government.  But  then  the  Amer 
ican  people  had  so  lately  experienced  the  hardships  of  tyran¬ 
nous  interference  by  princes  that  they  were  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  teaching  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  when  he  proclaimed 
that  the  government  Is  best  which  governs  least.  The  gen¬ 
erations  which  have  succeeded  are,  perhaps,  so  familiar 
with  the  principle  and  exercise  of  freedom  that  they  do  not 
properly  value  the  items  in  the  grand  sum-total  of  their  lib¬ 
erty.  And  they  have  yet,  most  of  them,  to  learn  the  great 
truth,  that  a  government  by  the  majority  can  become  as 
tyrannous,  and  as  ruthless  in  Its  tyranny,  as  that  of  the  most 
absolute  of  monarchs.  Yet  the  adoption  of  such  resolutions 
as  those  quoted  shows  that  when  the  particular  liberties  of 
any  group  of  American  workmen  are  sought  to  be  invaded 
by  statute,  they  will  know  how  to  resent  the  impertinence. 


An  Electric  Line  in  Switzerland. 

The  La  Gruyere  electric  railroad  has  been  recently 
laid  out  through  a  picturesque  region  of  Switzerland  not 
far  from  Lake  Leman,  and  has  already  a  large  tourist 
traffic.  Several  years  ago  two  companies  obtained  conces¬ 
sions  for  railroads,  one  running  from  Chatel  Saint  Denis 
to  Paleyieux,  and  a  second  from  the  former  point  to  Bulle 
and  Monthovon.  These  companies  were  consolidated,  and 
the  electric  equipment  of  the  system,  which  makes  a  single 
continuous  line,  was  carried  out  by  the  Alioth  company,  of 
Bale.  The  total  length  of  the  three  sections  of  the  road  is 
28  miles,  and  the  road  uses  Vignole  rails,  weighing  53 
pounds  per  yard,  except  within  some  of  the  towns,  where 
a  groove  rail  is  employed.  Motor  cars  of  some  length, 
either  separate  or  coupled  together  to  form  a  train,  are 
used  in  this  case,  and  the  current  Is  taken  by  overhead 
trolley  from  a  suspended  wire.  A  single  wood  pole,  with  a 
long  bracket  arm  reaching  clear  across  the  track,  supports 
the  wire,  and  the  trolley,  mounted  on  the  car  roof,  is  of 
the  arched  or  bow  form. — Electrical  Review. 
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STATISTICS  OF  CARS  AND  LOCOMOTIVES  ORDERED  IN  1906. 


We  submit  herewith  our  annual  compilation  of  car  and 
locomotive  statistics  covering  the  orders  placed  for  freight 
cars,  passenger  cars  and  locomotives  by  the  railways  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  during  the  year  just  clos¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  well  for  the  reader  to  bear  constantly  in  mind 
that  these  statistics,  as  well  as  those  of  the  same  purport 
published  in  the  five  years  previous,  cover  orders  placed  for 
equipment,  and  not  new  equipment  delivered  by  the  builders. 
They  also  embrace  the  requisitions  made  upon  their  own 
shops  by  railways,  private  car  lines  and  other  users  of  equip¬ 
ment.  The  figures,  imposing  and  impressive  as  they  are  in 
extent,  may  be  relied  upon.  They  are,  we  believe,  as  nearly 
accurate  as  such  statistics  can  be  made  in  the  short  time 
available  for  their  compilation.  The  tables  which  follow  are 
made  up  from  our  weekly  records,  supplemented  by  official 
returns  from  the  railway  companies,  as  well  as  returns  from 
many  of  the  builders.  Each  of  these  sources  of  information 
is  checked  against  the  others,  and  the  result  constitutes  an 
unusually  accurate  and  comprehensive  detailed  list  showing 
the  equipment  requisitions  of  each  road  or  owner. 

The  orders  for  equipment  placed  during  1906  are  not 
quite  as  large  in  volume  as  those  for  1906.  During  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  the  number  of  freight  cars  ordered  reached  the 


startling  total  of  341,315  cars.  This  year  the  returns  show  a 
total  of  about  30,000  cars  less,  but  the  large  number  of  cars 
ordered  during  the  last  three  months  of  1905  resulted  in  an 
extremely  congested  condition  for  the  builders,  out  of  which 
they  were  about  nine  months  in  extricating  themselves.  That 
is  to  say,  that  the  equipment  manufacturers  during  the  year 
1906  were  engaged  most  of  the  time  in  filling  orders  placed 
during  the  year  1905.  The  returns  for  the  last  six  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  we  have  compiled  these  figures  are  summarized 
below : 

1901.  1902.  1903.  1904.  1905.  1906. 

Locomotives  .  4,340  4,$65  3,283  2,638  6,265  5,642 

Passenger  cars .  2,879  3,459  2,310  2,213  3,289  3,402 

Freight  cars  . 193.439  195.248  108,936  136.661  341.315  310,805 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  passenger  cars 
ordered  is  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  and  the  largest  for 
any  year  since  1902,  when  extensive  orders  for  passenger  car 
equipment  were  placed  in  anticipation  of  traffic  during  the 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair.  Considering  the  very  large  number 
of  locomotives  ordered  in  1905,  in  comparison  with  1903  and 
1904,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  railways  were  and  are 
relatively  much  better  supplied  with  power  than  with  freight 
car  equipment,  the  total  of  5,642  locomotives  ordered  during 
1906  is  both  creditable  and  promising. 


FREIGHT  CARS  ORDERED  IN  1906. 

•Asterisk  indicates  steel  or  steel  underframe  cars. 
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•Asterisk  indicates  steel  o 


Den.  N.  W.  &  P.. 

Des  Moines  Iowa 

Falls  &  No . 

Des  Peres  Valley. 
Dominion  Atlantic  25 


Hart  .... 

Flat  . 

Flat  .... 
Caboose  . 


3.  Tar  &  Chem. 


Duluth  &  N.  E. . 
Duluth  &  North. 

Minn .  — 

Dul.  Miss.  &  No. *1.150 


Dul.  R.  L.  &  Winn.  75 


100 

Dunb.  &  Wau . 10 

East  Broad  Top.. 

East  Side  Mill  & 

Lumber  Co . 

Edgar  Lumber  Co. 

Eld.  Mar.  &  S.  W...3 
Elg.  Joliet  &  E.  - 

El  Paso  &  S.  W..  *250| 


Flat  . 

Caboose  . 
Flat  .... 
Coal  . 


Flat  .... 
Gondola  . 


Empire  S.  &  I.  ( 
Enon  Lbr.  Co... 
Erie  . 


Falrm’t  Coal  Co.*2,000 
Farrell  Lbr.  Co... 
Florida  East  Coast  2' 

3' 

Florida  Ry.  Co...  I 
Ft.  Smith  &  West.  21 
Ft.  Smith  Lbr.  Co..: 

Ft.  W.  &  D.  Cy..l,0l 
Foster  Lbr.  Co . . .  I 
Frank  Bros.  & 

Frost-Trigg  Lum¬ 
ber  Co .  I 

Galv.  Beau.  &  N. 

E .  < 

Galv.  Har.  &  San 

Antonio  .  •( 

Ganlssan  Norton 

Lbr.  Co .  I  ( 

General  Contr.  Co.  .30 
General  Elec.  Co. 


Gen.  Roofing  Mfg. 


Georgia  R.  R _ 

Ga.  So.  k  Fla....  i 
German  -  American 

Car  Lines  . *i 

3ermain-Boyd  Lbr. 

Co . 

Grace  &  McLeod 

Lbr.  Co . 

Gd.  R.  &  Indiana.  *i 


Grand  Trunk  . 


Grand  Trunk  Pac.2.1 


3rant  Land  &  Lbr. 


..100,000 

..100,000 

..100,000 


Plat  . 100,000 

Log  .  60,000 


Logging  . . . 

.Flat  . 

Flat  . 

Substation  . 


..100,000 
! !  60,666 


9  Tank  ... 
1  Circus  . . 
4  Gondolas 
23  Flat 
22  Flat  .... 


.  60,000 
.  80,000 
.  40,000 


Flat  . 

Box  . 

Gondola 

Coke  . 

Flat  . 

Stock  . 

Refrig.  ... 

Stock  . 

Ballast  . . 

[Cabooses 

Box  . 

I-Iopper  . . 


..100,000 
..100,000 
.  .100,000 
..100.000 
.  .100,000 
..  60,000 
,  .  on.Diin 


Flat  . 

I'ni'iiitni'. 

Flat  . 


Pullman. 

Pullman. 

Barney  &  Smith. 


Rhodes,  Curry. 

- r.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Pressed  Steel. 
Western  Steel. 
Western  Steel. 
Pressed  Steel. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

‘  r.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Co.’s  Shops. 

Pressed. 

Standard. 

Standard. 

Standard. 

Rodger  Ballast. 

Co.'s  shops. 

Russell. 

Fitz-Hugh  Luther. 
Mt.  Vernon. 

Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 
Co.’s  Shops. 


Amer.  C.  &  F. _ 

Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 

Amer.  C  &  F.  Co. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

National  Dump. 
Pressed  Steel. 

Pressed  Steel. 
Standard. 

Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 

.Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Rodger  Ballast. 
Standard. 

[Standard. 

,  ‘  -■  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Co.’s  Shops. 

Fitz  Hugh  Luther  Co. 
Hugh  Luther  Co. 
Baltimore. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
.Pressed  Steel. 

So.  Atlantic. 

Georgia. 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 
Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 
Pullman. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
[Haskell  &  Barker. 

’.  C.  &  F.  Co. 


Rodger  Ballast. 

Beaumont  I.  Wks. 
Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Middletown. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Georgia. 

Georgia. 

Fitz  Hugh  Luther. 
Co.’s  Shops. 


Co.'s  Shops. 
Marshall. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Pressed  Steel. 
Pressed  Steel. 
Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Haskell  &  Barker. 

Canada  Car  Co. 
Pressed  Steel. 
Pullman. 

Pullman. 

Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 
Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 
Rhodes  Curry. 
Canada  Car. 
Dominion  Dump. 

.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
ed  Steel. 


Gunyan  Valley 
Hamilton  Powder 


Ireat  Northern.. 


Great  West.  Dist. 


Green  Bay  &West.  150 
Greene  Co.  Lbr.  Co.  10 
Gulf  &  Ship  Island  40 1 

|Gulf  Refining  Co..  *24 


Flat  . 

Hart  . 

Flat  . 

Comp.  Tank.., 


Henderson  Lbr.  Co.  1 
Hewitt  Lee  Lbr.  Co. 
Hocking  Coal  & 

Hocking  Valley.  .*1,00 
*1,00 
*2,00 

Holly  &  Swink...  6 

Hope  Lbr.  Co.... 

Horseshoe  Lbr.  Co. 
Howe  &  Davidson..* 
Hunt.  &  Broad  Top  32 
20 

Illinois  Central...  40 


Indpls.  Abattoir 


Box  . .!!.!.  80,000  Coi’s 


Ingoldsby  Au  to  Car  15 


[Kelly,  Hugh,  &  Co.  ' 
Kelly’s  Cr.  &  N. 


Interstate  . 

Int.  &  Gt.  North. . 
Int.  Coal  Min.  Co. 
Isthmian  Canal 


Izett  Lbr.  Co _ 

Jeanerette  Lbr.  & 

Shingle  Co . 

Jordan,  O.  F.,  Co. 
Jucaro  Sugar  Co. 
Kanawha  &  Mich.  *1 
Kanawha  &  W. 


K.  C.  M.  &  O.. 


Kerbaugh  &  Co., 
Keweenaw  Cent!! 


Keys  Fannin  Lbr. 
[Keystone  Plaster 


Tank  .. 
iRefrig. 
[Tank  .. 


_ondola . 

Gondola 
Vat.  Dump.. 


Tank  . 

Hopper  . . , 
Hopper 

Hart  . 

Box  . 

Box  . 

Flat  . 

Gondola  . . . 
Gondola  . . 
Furniture  . 
Gondola  . 


.  60,0001 


Haskell  &  Barker. 
.Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
Haskell  &  Barker. 

| Haskell  &  Barker. 

-  _  F.  Co. 

Haskell  &  Parker. 
Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
Rodger  Ballast. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
Standard. 

Standard. 

Standard. 

So.  Baltimore. 

Rhodes,  Curry. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
Middletown. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 

Ralston. 

Pullman. 

Ralston. 

Ralston. 

National  Dump. 

Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 


■0,000  Hicks  L.  &  c!  Wks! 


..  30.000  [Lima. 

..  30,000,MarshaH. 

•••••••••  Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

’  ’  ,12’ 295  Bettendorf. 

.  .100,000  Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

. 'Pressed  Steel. 

•••••••::  Rodger  Ballast. 

”  ?9’°99  Co  ’s  Shops. 

. .  80.000  [standard. 

.  -lOO.OOOiStandard. 

.  .100.000  Cambria. 

•  lOO’*;0®  [Pressed  Steel. 


Refrlg.  ... 
Ingoldsby 
Ingoldsby  . 
londola  . . . 

Box  . 

Hopper  . . . 

Box  . 

Hopper  . . . 
Caboose  . . 
Hopper 

Flat  . 

Flat  . 


Flat  . 

Flat  . 

Gondola  . 

Gondola 

Flat  . 

3ondola  . . 
Gondola  . . 

Flnt  . 

Tank  . 

Tank  . 

Cabooses  . 

Flat  . 

Flat  . . 

Gondola  . . 


.  60,000 

.  60,000 

.  80.000 


Gondola  .  60,000 


Klip.  Bros.  &  Col- 


Kingan  Refrlg. 


'Arne*-.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
Pullman. 

Barney  &  Smith. 
Haskell  &  Barker. 
Rhodes,  Curry. 
Rhodes,  Curry. 

Ra  thbun. 

Western  Steel. 

Co.'s  Shops. 

Rhodes,  Curry. 

So.  Atlantic. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
Western  Wh.  Scraper. 
King- Lawson. 

Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 

Marshall. 

Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 
Fitz-Hugh,  Luther. 
Ralston. 

Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 
Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 
Hicks  I,.  &  C.  Wks 
Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co 
Bettendorf. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
Middletown. 

Ramapo  Ir.  Wks. 

[Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Middletown. 

Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 

H  cks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 


Dump  .  12.000 


Kuhnhardt  &  Co. 

Lacey  Lbr.  Co _ 

LaCrosse  &  S.  E. 
L.  Champ.  &  Mo- 


Brie  &  West..  1,000 
>  20 
L.  S.  &  Mich.  So. *1.000 


Box  .  80,000 

Caboose  . 

Box  .  RO  non 

Hop.  Gond. 


..100,000 
.  .100.000 
..100.000 
. .  80,000 


Amer.  C.  &•  F.  Co. 
Rhodes,  Curry. 
Fitz-Hugh  Luther. 


Pullman. 

Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 
'Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 

Pressed  Steel. 

Haskell  &  Barker. 

L.  S.  Shops. 

Pullman. 

Standard. 

Standard. 

‘  er.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

- iger  Ballast. 

Haskell  &  Barker. 
Co’s.  Shops. 


Robert  E.  Slagle,  for  the  past  three  years  assistant  district 
superintendent  of  the  Pullman  Company  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
gone,  as  half  owner,  to  the  Acme  Supply  Co.,  100  Lake  street, 
Chicago.  ' 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  ordered  300  box  cars  of  70,000 
lbs.  capacity  from  the  Pullman  Company.  These  cars  will  weigh! 
36,000  lbs.  and  will  measure  36  ft.  long.  8  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  8  ft.  high, 
all  inside  measurements.  The  special  equipment  includes: 


the  railway  age 


HF 


North,  J.  E.,  Lbr.  oox 
N.  W°  Log  &  Lbr.  10  Plat 
NJ "  12  plat 


Oklahoma  Central  100  HoDDer .  40,000  Seattle  C.  Mfg.  Co. 

Oliver  I,  Min.  Co.  7.  Wp 

Oneonta  &  Moh.  P  nt  .  60,000  Russell. 

Opelousas  Gulf  &  3  G°ndola  .  SO.OOojpitz-Hugh,  Luther. 

Orange '&N."w.'.'  2|o  Gondola .  80,000  Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

50  Log  .  *VAAA  gaumont  Ir.  Wks. 

„  100  Log  .  Seaumont  lr-  Wks. 

r,  r.  r.  *  n. 

15  Caboose . 100,000  Rodger  Ballast. 

Ore.  Short  Line ..  *200  Gondoll  ii . inn  AAA 

Pace  coast  Co. 

SSSSS  Tank  Line*50  Tank  ’  ‘ "  "  ’  ’ 

gg;ggg  H£n  or!:  „  m 


Purchaser.  Ka  Kind.  Capacity.)  Builder 

St.  Louis  &  s.  Fr.  50  Gnh nose  I  T - 1 - 

a  sss'  •  ••'•'•■•"'gate  &  t  t.  a 

St.  L.  R.  &  Eq.  Co.  10  Log  . Amer-  c-  &  F-  Co. 

St.  L.  R.  Mt.  &Pac.  10  Bn?  .  KVAAA  Amer.  c-  &  F.  Co. 

. .  “0, 000  Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wk 

22  bS?  .  In’nnn  r^mer‘  S'  &  F-  Co. 

24  Caboose  '  •' : '  •'  •  :  •'  W  p.  £  %  c:  £°kS 

a  I  ?:  8S: 


!laP.  T1;-  A&oe°idlnv  52  Plat 


■igS*  •"••••••:•  S’®®®  I  Amer.'  8l  I  &  & 

io  Fiat  :::::::::::  foiooo 


loon  g,icks  L-  &  c-  Wks 
•2®0  Fltz-Hugh  Luther. 
'.000  Pullman. 

.000  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  I 


r.n„.  Un„  o.  w*,  |h„v: 

•300  Coke  . :  100  000  standn^'  Smith, 

Pennsylvania  ...^iggE  A 

igPES  :::::::.U0*009fesSi®a'  *».*. 

•«Sf  ::::::::SS  S3Sri-  EL 

Penn.  Refining  Co.  Jjgjpr^V.-.jfM  SttSSSr.  L  gta 

Peoria  *  Eastern.  *50»n  feo^'  ^ 


I  ~ 'HrSBteF?..:::::::  °°’ 

Sharon  St.  Hoop  Co*1}  Flat  . , 60,000 lAmer.6  C.  &6f.  Co. 

Sherman  Cot.  Oil  Co. 2  Tank . “So™  J?lddIetown- 

Ship  Isl.  Lbr.  Co.  3  Log  .  60,000  Bettendorf. 

Shotter  Co .  25  Tank  '  I "  . . Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 


hrev.  Alex.  &  8.  'w.  1  Caboose  ' 
erra  Madre°L  &°  • ! 

adecc.E. ::::::  60fe 


•  Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

•  Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co 

•  Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 


Slade  C.  e'.  2  Fie  t  " 

|  Smith,  C.  L„  Lbr,  Flat  " ’ 

Sol va v  Proeesi  ^  -  .Si 


Somerset  .  io  pffltk  . 6’ 

Somerset  C.  Co.*l,000  HonneV . , 

South  Buffalo....  *30  Coke  .  , 


s  non  ~  ®eaum°nt  I.  Wks. 
annof'  ^mer-  S'  &  F-  Co. 
6'fi0.oifn  P-  Co. 


Peoria  &' Eastern.  *500  Twin  irAA . i  nn  AAA  Middletown. 

Pere  Marquette.  .4,000  b"x  P . W^O  5a,r,ney  &  Smith. 

*«*&"?&. 

ter*1  ™“ 

C° . •i,K2  S?PP»  . 100.000  Amer.  C.~&  F  Cc 


south  Buffalo....  *30  00116  . inn non  a  BaJtimore. 

Southern  . 1’iEt:::::;;;^1^  ^c;  *  £  Co! 

So.  Pacific  . *  760  Box  try  . i  nn’ene  l^enolr* 

Ste--(wr//iia5ssaa!^ 

So.  States  Lbr.  Co.  70  ESg0086  '  •'  - ■  •  fStoS?- 

Spang  Chal.  &  Co.  *6  Flat  . ,„X'AAA  Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Sparks  John  _  1  Stock . 1?0, 000  Middletown. 

Spen.  Kellogg  Co.  10  Tank  .  60,000  Mt.  Vernon. 

Spokane  Interna.  50  Box  ..W;;;;;; ;  s'o'ooo  h"1®^  C.  &  F.  Co. 


Springfield  Ry.  .. 
^  Standard  Oil  Co. 
Standard  St.  Wks 


50  Fla*  .  fg'OOO  Haskell  &  Bark, 


.  s.  w.  3 Rffl  IS 

Poudre  Val.  Gas  Co.  »2  Tank  "1 1 1  1 1 1  70,000  1®?“’®  Car  Mfg.  Co. 


standard  St.  Wks.  *4  King-Liwson.'.'.'  80.666  ffie^°n' 

•2  Pi„g"Lawson'--  70,000  Good wlm  ' 

Sterling  Coal  Co..  1  HonnAA . 160,000  Middletown. 

Stone  Br.  Lbr.  Co.  3  Lo|P  .  80,000  Middletown. 

Stmt  Ry.  Con.  Co.  20  BaHast . c-  &  F.  Co. 

Suddith  Lbr.  Co.  8  Log  ‘  . Hicks  L.  &  c.  Wks. 

Summers  E.  W...  *14 Km' . Amer.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Swift’s  L.  S.  Exp.  10  HoSe  .' . ^mer  C.  &  F.  Co. 


fouare  Val.  Gas  Co  *2  Tank .  Seattle  Car  Mfg.  Co  p*  worse  .  Cn  aL„' 

\tssNa~.  ifes: 


_  &  Coal  Co .  lOllrfig  I  . 

Prescott  &  N.  W.  20  Flat  .  .A’AAA  &n.er-  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Presc’t  Miller  &  Co.  4  Log  .  ?,cks  h  &  C.  Wks. 

pSSToii^:::  ■■  ™ta“le  c,r  Wl“’ 

«■».  *  l.  «.  j...  8|K  ab;  £  £  &  fe. 


Central. . .  6  Refrig 

15  Stock 
.  „  75  Flat  . 

ntr.  &  S. *1,400  Box  . 

*100  Stock 


:  Vans  .  70,000  5^das  Curry. 

Refrlg.  .  . nh^af®  ^’,rry' 

stock  fih'nnn  5koila_  purry. 


in  Ho*.*  .  •  •  •  •  •  Co.  Shops. 

Northern.  10  Flat1  .  cn’nnn  ft?d,KerT  Ballaat- 

. 


I  Tar  River  Lbr.  Co.  10  Log  - - ... 

Tazwell  Cl.  Ld.  Cor.  6  L^f  . Raleigh  Ir.  Wks. 

^hnantepec  Nat.  100  Bo?  .  bo  Ann1  AmCr'  £  §  F-  Co. 

Temisk.  &  NO.  Ont.  26  Uat  eolooo  Rhodes  C*n?:  C°' 

74lvaars"'"':;;;;:  ob^oj&n.^' 

Tenn.  Ry.  Co....  20  Flat  . ; .' .' .'  .' .' .' .'  tfojjj  steel. 

Texas  &  Pacific.  20  Caboose .  60,000  Georgia. 

Texas  Central _  2olFlnt°  6  .  £.?•  .Shops. 

Texas  Co . *381  Tank . r  nnn°2.°  Flcks  h  &  c-  Wks. 

Thornton  &  Alex.  ^IjCab^os'e' i::::.’2'000  £  & 

^  st.  Lb,  °o. « 1^::::::::::  ^ 

'idewater  .  OO  FInt  .' .  60,00°fes  *  g.  Wks. 

fi  Cahnoflp  . Amer.  C.  &  p.  cQ 

Toledo  &  o.  Cen t- J500  Gondola.0 . . .  .1  obj AAA  Ra^^n 

•loo  mat  .  60.000  Pullman. 

Toledo  Pp?rlacf,nW'  60|°Ondo,a' '  ■ '  ■'  i  •'  i  •'  ioiooS  pSfSS.  Stee'' 

&  L'  S .  2*Flat  .  50.000 1 Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 


§ae:  R-  L.  &  P.  Co.  26  Flat 
Racine  Gas  Co. . .  i  Tank 
R?cf ‘Sp  *a  S°uthP°rt  5  Box 
Rich.  Fred.  &  Po.  100  Box 


Stock' . UX'AAA  Canada  Car  Co. 

'Sn' t  .  00.000  Canada  Car  Co 

SSL .  Rathbun. 

JLanK  .  10.000 


2  Flat  . 

Co.*30  Gondola  . 

. .  100  Ballast  ... 


St.  L.  &  Hannibal.  14  Gondo 
St.  Louis  &  S.  Fr.  15  Furnlt 


*9.000  Co.  Shops.  ^aa  Cent 

80,000  Rodger  Ballast.  Texas  Co.. 

ebioOO  Hicks'  L.'  I  C  CWks  Thornto"  & 

reesta  I 

50,000  Hicks  L.  &  c.  Wks. 

80.000  Haskell  |t|arker  Tidewa  ter  . 

60,000  Tnter-state. 

60.000  Inter-Sfcate.  Toledo  A  n 

60,000  Amer.  C.  &  F  Co  Toledo  &  O. 

80.000  Amer.  C.  &  F.  Col  I 
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PASSENGER  CARS  ORDERED  IN  1906. 


Purchaser. 


No.  Kind. 


Alabama  &  Vicksburg  . . 
Ala.  Great  Southern  _ 

Alb.  Ry.  &  Irrl.  Co . 

American  8m.  &  Ref.  Co. 

Atch.  Top.  &  Santa  Fe  . 


Atlanta  &  West  Point 

Atl.  Blrm.  &  Atlantic. 
At!.  Coast  Line  . 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  . . . 
Bangor  &  Aroostook  . 


Bessemer  &  Lake  Brie 

Boston  &  Albany  . 

Boston  &  Me . 


Brinson  Ry . 

Buffalo  &  Susqueha 

BulT.  Roch.  &  Pitts. 
Canadian  No . 


Builder. 


Coach . Barney  &  Smith 

Coach . Am.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Baggage . Am.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

■  Private  . Can.  Pac.  shops 

Coach . Harlan  &  Holl. 

Mail  &  Pass . Co's  Shops 

Private . St.  Louis 

Cafe  .  Pullman 

Coach  . . Pullman 

Baggage . Am.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Private  . Pullman 

Coach  .  Pullman 

Smoking  . Pullman 

Chair  .  Pullman 

Postal . Am.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Baggage  . Am.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

,  Parlor  . Pullman 

Coach . St.  Louis 

Coach  &  Bagg . St.  Louis 

Dining . St.  Louis 

. Am.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

. Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 

Coach . Harlan  &  Holl. 

Express . Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 

Postal . Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 

Mail  &  Exp.. Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 

.Cafe  Parlor . Pullman 

Official  . Co.’s  Shops 

Coaches . Am.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Smoking . Am.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Sm.  &  Coach - Am.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Bag.  &  Mail... Am.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Baggage  . Am.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

Coach . Iilcks  L.  &  C.  Wks. 

Baggage  . Co.’s  Shops 

Cafe  .  Pullman 

Coach  .  Pullman 

Bagg  . Laconia 

[Comb . Co.’s  shops 

~  igg.  &  Mall . Co.'s  shops 

ill  .  Co.’s  shops 

lk  . Co.’s  shops 

...  inch  Vest .  Pullman 

30  Coach  .  Pullman 

6  Parlor  .  Pullman 

6  Dining  .  Pullman 

2  Coach  . Barney  &  Smith 

2  Pass.,  B.  &  M... Barney  &  Smith 

2  Comb . Barney  &  Smith 

2  Comb . Am.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

4  Coach . Am.  C.  &  F.  Co. 

1  Private  .  Pullman 

6  Colonist  . Rhodes,  Curry 

2  lst-class  Coach - Rhodes,  Curry 

10 list-class  Coach - Rhodes.  Curry 

6  Baggage  . Rhodes,  Curry 

6  Bagg..  M.  &  Exp.  ..Rhodes.  Curry 

6  lst-class  Conch  . Crossen 


Canadian  Pacific  .  27 


Can.  Yaqui  R.  &  Pac.  . . . 
Central  New  England  . . . 

Central  Pacific  .  . 

Cent,  of  N.  J . 

Central  Vermont  . 

Charlotte  Harbor  &  No. . . 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  . 

Chi.  &  Eastern  III . 

Chicago  &  Northwestern.. 


Builder. 


Mail  &  Exp .  Crosses 

Pal.  Cars - Amer.  Pal.  Car  Co. 

.Sleeping  . Barney  &  Smith. 

Dining  . Barney  &  Smith 

lst-class  Coach ..  Barney  &  Smith; 

Parlor  .  Barney  &  Smith 

Sleeping . Co.'s  Shops 


Parlor . . . . I 

Dining  . Co.’s  Shops 

~  -  ■  "hops 


Official  . Co.’s 

Coach  . Co.'s _ 

Suburban  . Co.’s  Shops 

Tourist  . Co.’s  Shops 

Colonist  . Co.’s  - 

Baggage  . Co.’s  _ 

Bagg.  &  Sm . Co.’s  Shops 

Bagg.  &  Ex .  ...Co.’s  Shops 

Box  Bagg . Co.'s  Shops 

Lunch  Counter . Co.’s  Shops 

Mail  &  Ex . Co.’s  Shops 

Air  Brake  Instr . Co.’s  Shops 

■  Motor  . Co.'s  Shops 

Observation . Co.’s  Shops 

Coach  . St.  Louis 

Mail  &  Baggage . St.  Louis 

Baggage . Harlan  &  Holl. 

Coach  . . Wason 

.Wason 

. . Wason 

Coach  . St.  Louis 

Baggage . Harlan  &  Holl. 

Dining  . Pullman 

Combination . Harlan  &  Holl. 

'Coach . Harlan  &  Holl. 

Baggage . Harlan  &  Holl. 

Baggage  . Co.’s  Shops 


i  Shops 


Mail  . . . 

.Coach  . Barney  &  Smith 

Pass.  &  Bagg - Barney  &  Smith 

'Dining  . Pullman 

.Parlor  . Pullman 

Coach  . Pullman 

Comb . Pullman 

Bagg.  &  Exp .  Pullman 

Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 

. . Pullman 

Baggage  . Pullman 

Bagg.  &  Pass . Pullman 

Dining  . Pullman 

Parlor  . Pullman 

Observation  . Pullman 

Chair  . Pullman 

Coach  . Pullman 


M, 


3 


Chi.  Burl.  &  Quincy. 
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PASSENGER  CARS  ORDERED  IN  1906— Continued. 


Bagg . Pullman 

*  . Co.  Shops  Ill.  Iowa  &  M 

. Co.’s  Shops 

g  . Pullman  Intercolonial 


No.  i  Kind.  Builder. 

sl Mail  iSi  Baggage . Pullman 

5  Chair  . Pullman 

2 1  Mail  . Pullman 

2  Baggage  . Co.'s  Shops 

2  Bagg.  &  Smoker . Co.’s  Shops 


T  Coach . Hicks  L,.  &'c.  Wks. 

1  Combination.  .Hicks  L.  &  C.  Wks, 
5  2d  Class  Sleep'g  &  Bagg.Crossen 


Robert  E.  Slagle,  for  the  past  three  years  assistant  district  £ 
I  superintendent  of  the  Pullman  Company  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
I  gone,  as  half  owner,  to  the  Acme  Supply  Co.,  100  Lake  street,  I 
|  Chicago.  t 

The  Chicago  Ureal  Western  has  ordered  300  box  cars  of  70,000^ 
lbs.  capacity  from  the  Pullman  Company.  These  cars  will  weight1] 
16,000  lbs.  and  will  measure  36  ft.  long.  8  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  8  ft.  high,'  i 
all  inside  measurements.  The  special  equipment  includes: 

It  rakes  . 


NT 

12 

_ _ the  railway  age 

•Asterisk  Indicates  compound.  LOCOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT  ORDERED  IN  1906-Contlnued. 


December  28,  1906. 


Purchaser.  No.  Cyllnd 

Bell  Log.  Co .  1  . 

Benson  Log  &  Lb.  2  16x24'  ' 
Bering  Mfg.  Co...,  I ‘“S.2  . 

| . 

nl8th  ^.La1k®  Erie-  6  >2x28 

Blrm.  Southern....  f  . 

B  uck  Band  c.  &  C.  l'.'.E" 

Blind  Riv.  Transp.  1  . . 


Boston  A  Me .  27' 19x26 

20  20x30 
25  19x24  . 


Boyne  Cy.  Gayi.  & 

Al.  R . 

Brims.  Ry.  &  Cam 


Brock.  West.  AN 
Buff.'  A  Susq. '. '. '. '. 

Buff.  Att.  &  Arc 
Buffalo  Creek 
Buff.  Roch.  &  Pitts. 


-  8  _  1  •V|>"- _ Bulkier.1!  Purchaser.  No.]  Cylinders 

•  74,000  f  hay  E EE " tjSS  Chi.  Burl-  *  Q-  -100  22x28  ... 

f| ||ff|  ::: 

::::::::: . Hght».  Term.  ee 

. .  1  ~6.000(2-8-"0"  ...... .  American  .j0  *  '  ^  &  L”  '  ^21x26 

; . .  K.  Porter  1  •  • 

SldwIn.iChic.'  ftnc*  8°"'  ||W  '  - 

'68.666  Shii'v .  Bal^n  |Chlc.  Kal.  '&'  Sag.:  1  '  ' 

-Vxb-iio ITS  c  •  L'  a  &  Eaft-  J2  PI  ::: 

::^i000  ir„  •'••••  -  American  I  Chic.  L.  S  &  E  1lf^j 
‘  '170'000  5-g-g  ’•  •  '•  '•  •  •  -  American:'  •  •  •  -'-V- 

‘  168:0°00§  fl’°o  ' '  •  • '  •  -  American  lCh4c'  M11'  &  St.  P.  26  *0*20"  '. '. 
36%00°0°  Corit. .  Eh  '  2 fa  •  •  • 

'isn'nno  4Cu°ent . «.'  K.'  pSrtlr  '  lolll&M 

180,000  3hay  . Lima  L.  _  „  *5  15x26x28  . 

1  Chic.  Peo  A  St.  L  3  20x26 


Ep- f-.E  ":?& 

-..216.000  2-6-2  TVqlriu- 

: :  ififisoo 

’  ’  iaVnn/i  ; .  Baidwi 

”  im  ,4’6"2  . America 

::i«:oooo:|:S 

14’’60n  o'ft0n°  . America 

:  .'oe.nnn'0"6"0  . A"a 


•  H.  K.  Porter  Ch,c-  R- 


Bush  Term.  Co...  1  . 

Butte  Ana.  &  Pac..  *2  23x34x32 
CnHHm  D  TV  2  21x28  .... 


Cambria  St.  Co..  ' 
Canada  Car  Co... 
Canadian  Northern:  1 


Cananea  Cons.  Cop- 

_  Per  Co . .. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.. 
Carolina  &  N.W.. 
Carolina  Lumber  A 

Mfg.  Co . 

Cent.  N.  Eng.  '  p 


5.000  4-4-0,. Loco  A  M.  Co.  Chic.  Short  L .  1  j 9X'6 

.  .  American  'Chihuahua  A  Pac..  1 . 

3-8-0  :  ^American I  Cln-  N-  O.  A  T.  P.  5 '2->'X3i)" 

>,000  2-10-0  . American  J  [Clarendon  &  Pitts.  Jr®**® 

S'nno  lha?  . Lima  Clear  Cr.'  Lb*'  Ca'.'  1  10x12 

i. ooo  Shay  . Lima  |  Clev.  Akron  &  Col  21 . 

:  • ;  .-  •  . .  American  |  2 1 . 

,000  2  8  0  . American  ;C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L...  80:28x3'*" 

i  i| 
p?..; 

:o°o°o0  42:68:o::S?6. g°;  Sl°-  *  Si. tew,  32 -2.x28.; 

j. -  -  2-8-0  Camtda^Fdry:  Co1-  So-  N-  °-  &  p-  20  22x86". 

->u'SMDresht  ••••Co.  Shops  «19x26  . 

• Pass-  . Co.  Shops  2  22x26  . 

lssonn  0  a" a . £°-  Shops  3  19x26  . 

: :19o:Sm plight. Vl:  &°m  cSfl £»•  NeWb.  &  , .  j  \im  • 

ooo  Mixed...  L.  &  M  Co'i  Commonwealth  lsx-4  • 

\ . 

I  "  ■  dwln  |  Cooke-Day  Lbr.  Co.  l  . 

000  sad.  tank . . .  .American  fer^'n^0 .  1  EE 


' '  •]-,0-00°  0-6-0  . America 

178  ana  ?”»"?  . America 

'  7?’Saa  .i'2  . Co-  Sho 

.177.000  2-8-0  .  Co.  Sho; 

. 5-6-0 :::::::  So.-  8hS! 

:::i76.'oo6fT6 :::::::. 

14o’ooo'a"«*a  . Americai 

isftnnn  2"®"°  . Baldwlr 

.  180.000  2-8-0  . Baldwlr 

:  iiij’Ioo  1:1:1  ::::::^SS8SS 


. jo.366  shay Baffi 

.  74-000  Shay  .  Lima 

. Freight  ....American 

'.'226', 200  2^ 8 -a6"*61"  C°'’S  Sh°PS 

. o5o  ?na  o’o"2  . American 

•'  -'  -' :  170.000  olfo?0  ' .' . American 

. loo’onj?  Baldwin 

1 7-i'o  in  4-s-o  . American 

.  Baldwin 

'  ‘  'isn'AAA  ■  . .  American 

. . American 

ila’ann  American 

. American 

--..125,000  4-6-0  . Baldwin 


.  Baldwin  C0Pper  Range  .....  ,  -,2x,6 

.  American  Cousin,  George....  j  -2x-6  •• 

.  .310.000 jShay  .  Limn  Sra,?r-  Ge<>-.  &  Son.  1  . 

*Ama  Culbreath  Log.  Co.  2 . 

'246' 666  el  kin .  Baldwin  ,Cumb-  *  p*»" 3,22^28" .' .' 

::i564:^!2°:!:o0  ee^Si  mber,and  Va'  "  "  ?!»«’• 

iimdf-l-l  ::::::::  i^  Cucrory  .B,tner  Ebr-  J“x  " 

••1«.80°  0-6-0  . Baldwin  R«nv.  *  West.'.'.'.'.'  2  i6x'>6  "  " 

f'4"°  •••Can.  Lo.  Co  Rarnell.  R.  H .  i'9x-fi  ••• 

"’^'oooIJ'M  . Baldwin  Del'  *  Hudson....  44  2iis6".E 

y.uoZtll ::::::::: Baidwi"  • 

"J0|'600  0-4-0  ..'.'..Baldwin  15  21x26  I!! 

"lol.'oonfcslo  : . Am^"  DeI'  Lacka-  *  W..  10  22V5x26 


\ j'g j® shay " : : : .aLimS 
br  non  ftay  . Lima 

I668:ri2sh8a0y  AmirtSS 

40,000  Shay  . Lima 

'  ni  nnn  U.L .  Baldwin 

lIM®°Shay  . Tjlma 

146'Knn  e'!'2  . Baldwin 

121  800  !‘5'2  Co-  Shops 

171  Ann  o_o"2  - Penn-  Shops 

171 .600  2-8-0  - Penn.  Shops 

66,000  Shav  .  Timn 

i4o,ooni4. B.n  . ;  ■  7,  *ra 

q a  aaa  1-  Ampripfln 

178  000  ?eSner  •Stearns  Co. 


77 1 22x28 
10  21x26 
12|22x28 

Chester.  &  Lane.. .  i  16x22 
Chi.  &  Bastern  III.  30  21x28 
4  21x26 

Chi  g.  n.  _ _  A  21x26 


.Amerlc-anjl 

American  I  Den.  &  Rio.  G..  4 

..Baldwin]  Den.  N.  w.  &  pao'. 

*  ‘  M  De  Queen  &  Ennf 
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THE  RAILWAY  AGE 


December  28  !  906. 


number  of  refrigerator  cars  have  been  equipped  with  this  ventila¬ 
tor,  and  from  the  trial  shipments  that  have  been  made  in  ears 
so  equipped  it  is  believed  that  the  desired  results  would  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  loss  on  fruits  and  berries  while  in  transit  is  due  to 
the  warm  air  an'd  gases  given  oft  by  the  fruit  which  rise  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  car  and  have  no  means  of  escape.  The  upper  tier 
or  tiers  of  the  fruit  become  mouldy  or  partly  decay  and  have  to 
be  sold  at  a  much  less  price  than  the  lower  tiers.  It  not  infre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  entire  upper  tier  has  to  be  dumped. 
By  drawing  off  the  heated  air  and  gases  the  cold  air  from  tile  Ice 
chambers  Is  permitted  to  replace  the  warm  air  drawn  off,  thus 
producing  good  refrigeration  to  the  ceiling  and  throughout  the 
entire  car.  The  device  was  so  successful  for  this  purpose  that  it 
was  applied  to  passenger  cars. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


description  which  Is  presented.  "The  Electric  Motor 
.  title  of  bulletin  No.  44  <0. 


'  Mill 


D  &  W  Fuse  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.— Catalogue  No.  12  of 
this  companv  is  a  complete  compendium  of  fuse  material  with  all 
necessaT  information  on  cartridge  fuses  and  safety  devices  for 

lighting  ‘  heating,  power,  railway,  signal,  telephone  and  telegraph 
circuits.  It  Is  a  90-page  publication  fully  illustrated  with  engrav¬ 
ings  and  complete  with  various  tables. 

Ball  Engine  Company,  Erie,  Pa.-A  small  pamphlet  Issued  by 
this  company  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  its  existence  and  describes  a  number  of  the  engines 
manufactured  by  it.  One  of  these  engines  is  a  Corliss  with  pat¬ 
ented  valve  motion  with  low  clearances,  by  means  of  which  eton- 
amy  is  obtained  and  a  high  rotative  speed  is  permitted. 


Ra\  l\$A$*.  RvtV\£\a/ 
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Texas  Commission  Reduces  Sleeping  Car  Rules. 

On  Dec.  22,  the  Texas  Railway  Commission  is- 1 
sued  an  order  assuming  jurisdiction  over  sleeping^ 
ear  charges,  directing  the  railroads  to  reduce  themi® 
20  per  cent,  effective  Feb.  1.  It  is  generally  under-  i'l 
stood  that  the  railroads  will  not  submit  to  the  ^ 
order  unless  a  court  of  last  resort  rules  that  they  i?E 
must  do  so.  As  a  result  It.  is  expected  that  in- !  ' 
junction  proceedings  will  follow  and  another  hard-  , 
fought  legal  battle  ensue.  The  Pullman  Co.  was  j 
completely  ignored  and  the  order  is  addressed  to  | 
the  railroads. 

— The  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  has  ordered 
from  the  Pullman  Co.  50  gondola  cars  of  80,000 
lbs.  capacity. 


Ra  » I  vVkV  AGtB 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON  CASSETT. 

A  man  of  exceptional  economic  foresight,  of  superb  dar¬ 
ing  of  unfaltering  resolution  in  the  execution  of  large  plans, 

Mr’ A.  J.  Cassatt  was  of  statesman's  stature  and  he  rendered, 
services  to  his  country  that  will  outrank  those  of  most  of  his, 
contemporaries.  When  Mr.  Cassatt  entered  the.  railway  ser¬ 
vice  the  railways  of  the  country  aggregated  less  than  thirty 
thousand  miles,  and  when  he  became  a  vice-president  of  the 
great  company  with  which  his  entire  railway  life  was  spent 
the  country  had  barely  fifty  thousand  miles  of  line.  When 
he  died  the  mileage  was  nearly  five  times  fifty  thousand.  In 
the  physical  and  moral  development  of  American  railways 
from  1874,  when  he  was  elected  third  vice-president,  to  the 
end  of  1906,  his  eighth  year  in  the  presidency,  Mr.  Cassatt 
had  an  important  part.  Even  during  the  period  of  his  nomi¬ 
nal  retirement,  that  preceded  his  return  to  the  service  as 
president,  he  exercised  commanding  influence  as  a  director 
and  also  built  a  line  which  opened  a  new  field  of  traffic 
development  and  blazed  a  route  for  progress  along  which  oth-  j 
ers  have  followed  so  as  to  add  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  . 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  lands  made  available  for  truck 
and  market  gardening. 

Not  forgetting  the  brilliant  coup  which  saved  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  to  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
it  is  upon  the  results  of  his  seven  and  one-half  years  as  chief 
administrator  of  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  railways  that 
Mr.  Cassatt  must  ultimately  be  judged.  He  came  to  the 
presidency  at  a  time  when  advancing  prosperity  had  just 
about  restored  conditions  similar  to  those  which  the  United 
States  had  enjoyed  prior  to  the  last  great  panic,  that  of  1893. 

In  the  field  of  industry  there  were  few  who  saw  even  faintly  i 
the  promise  of  the  business  activity  which  has  since  taxed  , 
to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  railways,  and  offered  a  j 
golden  harvest  to  those  who  were  adequately  prepared  to 
perform  the  services  which  the  country’s  prosperity  has  de¬ 
manded  with  ever  increasing  Intensity.  Mr.  Cassatt  was  of 
that  few.  With  a  foresight  that  was  speedily  justified  by 
events  he  put  his  house  In  order  and  sought  to  eliminate 
every  condition  which  might  hinder  a  proper  realization,  by 
his  company,  of  the  legitimate  results  of  what  he  saw  ahead. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  tell  the  complete  story  of  the  remark¬ 
able  series  of  events,  leading  to  the  protection  of  railway 
earnings  from  rate-demoralization  and  the  protection  of  the 
•  public  from  rebates  and  unjust  but,  theretofore,  unprevent- 
able  discriminations,  which  Mr.  Cassatt  set  in  motion  as  one 
of  the  first  acts  after  his  accession.  But  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  at  that  time,  as  surely  as  Carnot  “organized  vic¬ 
tory,”  Mr.  Cassatt  was  then  the  organizer  of  prosperity,  and 
not  only  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  but  of  1 
the  whole  of  America. 

Concerning  the  physical  development  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  and  in  preparing  for 

the  demands  incident  to  the  normal  growth  of  its  tributary 
territory,  Mr.  Cassatt  was  equally  prompt  and  farsighted. 
Those  who  would  see  the  results  will  find  them  everywhere 
along  the  lines  he  administered  and  it  is  worth  noting  that 
plans  of  such  unprecedented  proportions  that  when  first  an¬ 
nounced  there  was  much  skeptical  shaking  of  heads  are  now 
'  generally  accepted  as  wise  and  necessary.  That  in  the  mean- 
,  time  the  capitalization  of  the  system  has  been  doubled  has 
not  prevented  an  increase  in  the  earning  power  of  each  share, 
j  It  is  less  important  that  there  are  now  $400,000,000  of  obllga- 
l  lions  where  there  was  formerly  a  much  smaller  total  than  it 
is  that  the  Pennsylvania  is  now  well  on  the  way  toward  com- 
<  plete  preparation  for  the  most  exigent  demands  that  the 
future  can  have  in  store.  The  vast  and  brilliantly  conceived 
i  project  or  the  New  York  terminal  with  Its  Hudson  and  East 
river  tunnels  is  but  an  especially  salient  portion  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  scheme  worked  out  by  this  great  man.  It  will  be  a  part,  I 
i  the  most  vlsable  part  probably,  of  the  monument  to  his  , 
,  genius,  but  it  will  by  no  means  measure  the  good  that  genius, 

4  well-used,  has  conferred  upon  the  countrymen  of  him  who- 
j  possessed  it.  _ 
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/  Pullman  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  reported  for  some  time 
by  the  daily  press  as  about  to  begin  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
at  Pullman,  Ill.,  for  the  construction  of  steel  cars,  but  we  are 
officially  informed  that  although  plans  are  now  under  consideration 
for  extended  shop  facilities  with  a  view  to  beginning  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  steel  cars  for  both  passenger  and  freight  service  in  the 
near  future,  nothing  definite  has  yet  been  determined  upon. 

THE  ATCHI80N  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  FE  PENSION  SYS¬ 
TEM. 

On  December  26,  1906,  President  E.  P.  Ripley  announced 
to  all  employes  the  establishment  by  the  directors  of  a  pen¬ 
sion  system,  saying:  “It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I 
issue  this  day  announcement  concerning  the  pensions  to  be 
granted  to  loyal  and  worthy  employes.  I  believe  it  to  be 
more  liberal  in  Its  terms  than  any  pension  system  now  in 
force  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  will  show  appreciation  of 
it  by  increased  zeal  and  loyalty.  Nearly  every  employe  has 
It  In  his  power  to  benefit  the  company  by  his  work  and  in¬ 
fluence,  or  to  Injure  it  by  carelessness  or  indifference.  The 
system  about  to  be  introduced  will  be  carried  out  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  the  company  and  it  is  only  fair  that  those 
whose  future  is  thus  made  safer  should  In  return  render 
the  best  service  of  which  they  are  capable.  I  hope  that 
it  will  some  day  be  found  possible  to  make  the  amount  of 
pension  larger.  That  will  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
company,  which  every  employe  should  strive  to  promote.”  I 

The  pension  plan  adopted  by  the  directors  is  stated  as 
follows: 

In  order  to  enable  the  employes  of  the  company,  who 
;  have  rendered  long  and  efficient  service,  to  retire  when  ad- 
1  vanced  age  makes  relief  from  work  desirable,  the  following 
pension  system  shall  be  established  on  January  1,  1907,  and 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  further  order  of  the  board.  ^ 

Board  of  Pensions. 

The  pension  system  shall  be  managed,  under  the  direction  ■ 
of  the  president,  by  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the  “Board  of 
Pensions,”  consisting  of  five  officers  or  employes  of  the 
company,  who  shall  be  designated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
president,  and  shall  act  during  his  pleasure.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  pensions  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  all  purposes.  The  board  shall  elect  a  chairman 
from  among  its  members  and  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  Und 
it  may  adopt,  subject  to  revision  or  veto  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  or  by  the  president,  such  rules  as  it  may  deem  ad¬ 
visable.  , 

To  Whom  Pensions  May  Be  Paid. 

The  board  of  pensions  may  authorize  the  payment  of  a  l 
pension  to  any  retired  officer  or  employe  who  shall  have  been 
continuously  in  the  service  of  the  company  during  15  years 
or  more  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  retirement  and  who  ! 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  shall  have  reached  the  age  of 
65  years,  or  who  for  any  cause  incident  to  his  employment 
shall  have  become  permanently  Incapacitated  for  the  perform- 
I  ance  of  the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged  and  who  can 
'  not  be  transferred  to  other  work  which  he  is  able  to  perform. 

Employes  of  companies  whose  roads  have  been  or  here¬ 
after  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Atchison  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company  by  lease  or  purchase  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  from  the  date  when 
they  entered  the  service  of  the  company  of  which  the  road 
.  shall  have  been  acquired  as  aforesaid. 

No  person  shall  be  paid  a  pension  if  during  the  15  years  , 
next  preceding  his  retirement  he  shall  have  been  engaged  in 
any  business  or  employment  other  than  the  service  of  the 
company  or  the  service  of  the  company  and  of  some  other 
railroad  company  or  companies. 

No  pension  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  to  any  officer  or  em¬ 
ploye  who  shall  make  or  enforce  any  claim  against  the 
company  for  damages  by  reason  of  any  injury  or  accident 
occurring  within  three  years  prior  to  the  date  when  such 
employe  shall  be  retired  or  leave  the  service. 

If  any  person  after  leaving  the  service  shall  be  re-em- 
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svstem  as  a  new  employe.  Any  person  whose  name  aoes  t 
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reinstatement  within  one  year  shall  not  be  considered  a  breaK 
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i  at  the  age  of  50  years  or  more  shall  be  eligible  to  the  pay 
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•t  pension  allowance  to  any  employe  whenever  the  board  shall 
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some  of  Its  auxiliary  companies. 

Amount  of  Pensions. 

The  sums  which  the  board  of  pensions  may  authorise  to 
be  paid  monthly  as  pensions  are  limited  as  follows. 

(a)  For  each  year  of  service  an  allowance  of  1%  per 
„pnt  0f  the  flrst  $50  of  the  highest  average  monthly  pay  of 

such  highest  average  monthly  pay  over  $50  provide  now 
ever,  that  In  no  case  shall  the  allowance  made  be  less  than 

with  first-class  record,  the  board  of  pensions  may,  with  the 
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aUthT°nIcIse  any  officer  or  employe  shall  be  In  the  service  of 
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fixing  theamount  ot  the  monthly  allowance  to  h.  paid  or 
contributed  by  it. 

Employes  Who  May  Be  Retired. 

js  r/oteT^s^o  satsfsfis's 

“•  ( b/B  Any'oificer  or  employe  who  lor  any  can.e  Incident 

,0  hi.  mnrtoyment  ^b^me  perm=W 

?„V^“ll?«™rSCo'tier  worh  which  h.  1.  able 

to  perform.  _ 

No  Contractual  Rights  Conferred. 
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1907,  by  the  hoard  of  pensions,  consisting  o.vv  ^  w  E 
Bailey  ^fboaVd^at  a'latTdate  will  publish  fuller  informa- 
;j  Uon  in  regard  to  the  actual  operation  of  the  system. 
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ALEXANDER  J.  CA88ATT. 

The  late  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  and  fore¬ 
most  figure  among  the  originators  and  preservers  of  the 
“Pennsylvania  standards,”  was  possessed  of  exceptional  ability 
in  his  power  to  conceive  and  execute  broad  and  far-reaching 
policies.  He  had  the  early  training,  the  thoroughness  and  the 
breadth  of  comprehension  of  the  true  engineer  and  was  thus 
fitted  to  fill  admirably  the  chief  seat  in  the  cabinet  of  engi¬ 
neers  who  direct  the  Pennsylvania.  He  readily  accepted  and 
easily  carried  great  responsibility. 

Alexander  J.  Cassatt  was  born  on  December  8,  1839,  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  had  therefore  just  passed  his  sixty-seventh 
year  when  he  died.  His  father,  Robert  S.  Cassatt,  was  a  man 
of  affairs,  having  established  the  banking  house  of  Lloyd, 
Cassatt  &  Co.  in  Philadelphia,  which  for  many  years  he  con¬ 
trolled.  His  name  was  also 
connected  with  industrial 
enterprises  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

After  some  schooling  in 
the  public  schools  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  A:  J.  Cassatt  went  to 
Europe  with  his  father  and 
his  early  education  was 
there  continued.  He  studied 
in  France  and  then  took  a 
course  In  the  university  at 
Darmstadt.  For  his  tech¬ 
nical  schooling  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  and 
took  a  full  course  in  the 
Rennsselaer  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  From 
this  institution  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  as  a  civil  engineer  in 
1859  and  soon  thereafter  en¬ 
gaged  in  railroad  location 
work  in  Georgia,  but  gave 
up  this  work  just  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War. 

In  April,  1861,  he  was 
made  rodman  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  division  of  the  road 
of  which  he  later  became 
president.  After  a  service  of 
two  years  he  became  assist¬ 
ant  engineer  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Connecting  Rail¬ 
way,  built  to  link  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  &  Trenton  (a  part 
of  the  United  Railroads  of  New  Jersey)  to  the  Pennsylvania. 
The  thoroughness  of  the  young  engineer’s  work  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  who  afterwards 
became  president  of  the  company.  It  is  related  that  when 
Colonel  Scott  was  in  Mr.  Cassatt’s  office  one  day  he  asked 
for  information  about  some  detail  of  the  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  division.  Instead  of  sending  for  the  clerk  in 
charge  of  this  work  Mr.  Cassatt  was  able  to  explain  imme¬ 
diately  and  accurately  the  point  raised.  Colonel  Scott  asked 
the  young  engineer  how  he  knew  that,  and  Mr.  Cassatt  re¬ 
plied,  “I  think  it’s  a  pretty  good  scheme  to  go  through  the 
books  every  few  days  so  that  if  anything  happens  in  the 
bookkeeping  department  I  will  not  be  left  in  the  lurch.” 

This  attention  to  every  branch  of  his  department  led  to 
Mr.  Cassatt’s  rapid  promotion.  In  1864  when  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  assumed  control  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Railroad 
Mr.  Cassatt  was  appointed  resident  engineer  of  that  road, 
which  was  called  the  Middle  division,  and  later  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Warren  &  Franklin  Railroad,  which  was 


built  to  serve  the  oil  regions  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1866,  after  five  years’  service  in  the  civil  engineering 
department  of  the  road,  Mr.  Cassatt  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  develop  in  another  department  of  engineering.  He  was 
made  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
In  this  position  he  served  until  November,  1867,  when  he 
was  advanced  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  machinery  of  the  Pennsylvania  at  Altoona,  Pa. 
In  the  perspective  this  appears  to  have  been  a  remarkable 
advance  for  a  person  without  practical  experience  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Cassatt’s  unusual  ability  to 
apply  himself  to  new  problems  and  of  his  managerial  instinct. 

In  this  office  he  served  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  position  of  general  superintendent  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Edward  H.  Wil¬ 
liams.  Mr.  Cassatt  was  taken 
from  the  motive  power  de¬ 
partment  and  placed  in 
charge  of  operation  as  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  on  April 
1,  1870.  He  acquitted  him¬ 
self  so  creditably  that  one 
year  later,  when  the  United 
Railroads  of  New  Jersey  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  system,  he  was  made 
general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  lines 
east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie. 

Mr.  Cassatt  is  credited 
with  having  been  the 
means,  while  general  man¬ 
ager  of  these  lines,  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  one  of 
the  boldest  financial  deals 
in  the  company’s  history. 
As  the  story  is  told,  Robert 
Garrett,  then  vice  president 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
walked  into  the  office  of 
George  B.  Roberts,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  with  marked  satisfac¬ 
tion  said:  “Mr.  Roberts,  we 
have  secured  control  of  the 
Philadelphia  Wilmington  & 
Baltimore.  We  are  not  dis¬ 
posed,  however,  to  disturb 
your  relations  with  it.” 
When  the  visitor  had  gone 
and  Mr.  Roberts’  discomfit¬ 
ure  had  communicated  itself  to  his  staff,  Mr.  Cassatt  de¬ 
clared  that  he  knew  where  a  controlling  block  of  the  stock 
could  be  secured  at  once.  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  that 
night  a  check  was  drawn  for  114,949,052.20  to  buy  the  road 
and  this  historic  evidence  of  the  rout  of  the  Garrett  forces 
now  hangs  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Six  months  later,  on  July  1,  1874,  Mr.  Cassatt  was  elected 
third  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  subsequently 
was  made  vice-president  of  the  Northern  Central,  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Potomac  and  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  roads. 

As  the  responsible  executive  in  charge  of  these  various 
lines,  he  had  the  problem  of  welding  them  into  a  unified 
whole  and  of  effecting  the  economies  which  would  naturally 
suggest  themselves  to  an  officer  of  his  administrative  ability. 
This  work  included  that  of  establishing  new  and  better  ter¬ 
minal  facilities  and  of  improving  the  equipment.  Mr.  Cassatt 
.planned  and  built  the  floating  equipment  now  maintained  at 
Jersey  City  and  Philadelphia. 


Alexander  J.  Cassatt. 
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ALEXANDER  J.  CASSATT. 

The  late  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  and  fore¬ 
most  figure  among  the  originators  and  preservers  of  the 
“Pennsylvania  standards,”  was  possessed  of  exceptional  ability 
in  his  power  to  conceive  and  execute  broad  and  far-reaching 
policies.  He  had  the  early  training,  the  thoroughness  and  the 
breadth  of  comprehension  of  the  true  engineer  and  was  thus 
fitted  to  fill  admirably  the  chief  seat  In  the  cabinet  of  engi¬ 
neers  who  direct  the  Pennsylvania.  He  readily  accepted  and 
easily  carried  great  responsibility. 

Alexander  J.  Cassatt  was  born  on  December  8,  1839,  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  had  therefore  just  passed  his  sixty-seventh 
year  when  he  died.  His  father,  Robert  S.  Cassatt,  was  a  man 
of  affairs,  having  established  the  banking  house  of  Lloyd, 
Cassatt  &  Co.  In  Philadelphia,  which  for  many  years  he  con¬ 
trolled.  His  name  was  also 
connected  with  Industrial 
enterprises  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

After  some  schooling  In 
the  public  schools  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  A:  J.  Cassatt  went  to 
Europe  with  his  father  and 
his  early  education  was 
there  continued.  He  studied 
in  France  and  then  took  a 
course  in  the  university  at 
Darmstadt.  For  his  tech¬ 
nical  schooling  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  and 
took  a  full  course  in  the 
Rennsselaer  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  From 
this  institution  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  as  a  civil  engineer  in 
1859  and  soon  thereafter  en¬ 
gaged  in  railroad  location 
work  in  Georgia,  but  gave 
up  this  work  just  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War. 

In  April,  1861,  he  was 
made  rodman  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  division  of  the  road 
of  which  he  later  became 
president.  After  a  service  of 
two  years  he  became  assist¬ 
ant  engineer  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Connecting  Rail¬ 
way,  built  to  link  the  Phil-  Alexand 

adelphia  &  Trenton  (a  part 

of  the  United  Railroads  of  New  Jersey)  to  the  Pennsylvania. 
The  thoroughness  of  the  young  engineer’s  work  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  who  afterwards 
became  president  of  the  company.  It  is  related  that  when 
Colonel  Scott  was  in  Mr.  Cassatt’s  office  one  day  he  asked 
for  information  about  some  detail  of  the  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  division.  Instead  of  sending  for  the  clerk  in 
charge  of  this  work  Mr.  Cassatt  was  able  to  explain  imme¬ 
diately  and  accurately  the  point  raised.  Colonel  Scott  asked 
the  young  engineer  how  he  knew  that,  and  Mr.  Cassatt  re¬ 
plied,  “I  think  it’s  a  pretty  good  scheme  to  go  through  the 
books  every  few  days  so  that  if  anything  happens  in  the 
bookkeeping  department  I  will  not  be  left  in  the  lurch.” 

This  attention  to  every  branch  of  his  department  led  to 
Mr.  Cassatt’s  rapid  promotion.  In  1864  when  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  assumed  control  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Railroad 
Mr.  Cassatt  was  appointed  resident  engineer  of  that  road, 
which  was  called  the  Middle  division,  and  later  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Warren  &  Franklin  Railroad,  which  was 


built  to  serve  the  oil  regions  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1866,  after  five  years’  service  in  the  civil  engineering 
department  of  the  road,  Mr.  Cassatt  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  develop  In  another  department  of  engineering.  He  was 
made  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
In  this  position  he  served  until  November,  1867,  when  he 
was  advanced  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  machinery  of  the  Pennsylvania  at  Altoona,  Pa. 
In  the  perspective  this  appears  to  have  been  a  remarkable 
advance  for  a  person  without  practical  experience  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Cassatt’s  unusual  ability  to 
apply  himself  to  new  problems  and  of  his  managerial  instinct. 

In  this  office  he  served  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  position  of  general  superintendent  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Edward  H.  Wil¬ 
liams.  Mr.  Cassatt  was  taken 
from  the  motive  power  de¬ 
partment  and  placed  in 
charge  of  operation  as  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  on  April 
1,  1870.  He  acquitted  him¬ 
self  so  creditably  that  one 
year  later,  when  the  United 
Railroads  of  New  Jersey  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  system,  he  was  made 
general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  lines 
east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie. 

Mr.  Cassatt  is  credited 
with  having  been  the 
means,  while  general  man¬ 
ager  of  these  lines,  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  one  of 
the  boldest  financial  deals 
in  the  company’s  history. 
As  the  story  is  told,  Robert 
Garrett,  then  vice  president 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
walked  into  the  office  of 
George  B.  Roberts,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  with  marked  satisfac¬ 
tion  said:  “Mr.  Roberts,  we 
have  secured  control  of  the 
Philadelphia  Wilmington  & 
Baltimore.  We  are  not  dis¬ 
posed,  however,  to  disturb 
your  relations  with  it.” 
sr  J.  Cassatt.  When  the  visitor  had  gone 

and  Mr.  Roberts’  discomfit¬ 
ure  had  communicated  itself  to  his  staff,  Mr.  Cassatt  de¬ 
clared  that  he  knew  where  a  controlling  block  of  the  stock 
could  be  secured  at  once.  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  that 
night  a  check  was  drawn  for  $14,949,052.20  to  buy  the  road 
and  this  historic  evidence  of  the  rout  of  the  Garrett  forces 
now  hangs  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Six  months  later,  on  July  1,  1874,  Mr.  Cassatt  was  elected 
third  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  subsequently 
was  made  vice-president  of  the  Northern  Central,  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Potomac  and  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  roads. 

As  the  responsible  executive  in  charge  of  these  various 
lines,  he  had  the  problem  of  welding  them  into  a  unified 
whole  and  of  effecting  the  economies  which  would  naturally 
suggest  themselves  to  an  officer  of  his  administrative  ability. 
This  work  included  that  of  establishing  new  and  better  ter¬ 
minal  facilities  and  of  improving  the  equipment.  Mr.  Cassatt 
planned  and  built  the  floating  equipment  now  maintained  at 
Jersey  City  and  Philadelphia. 
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THE  RAILWAY  AGE 


As  third  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Cassatt 
served  from  July,  1874,  to  June,  1880.  In  the  latter  year 
George  B.  Roberts  was  elected  president  and  Mr.  Cassatt 
was  advanced  to  the  first  vice-presidency,  in  complete  charge 
of  not  only  the  operating  but  also  the  traffic  department. 
For  two  years,  therefore,  he  was  in  practical  executive  con¬ 
trol,  except  In  the  matters  of  finance  and  accounting.  In  1882 
he  decided  to  relieve  himself  of  responsibilities  as  an  execu¬ 
tive  railroad  official  and  retired  to  his  farm,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  private  interests.  Mr.  Cassatt  was  very  fond 
of  horses  and  gave  much  attention  to  the  breeding  of  prize 
hackneys;  he  was  for  years  one  of  the  principal  exhibitors 
at  the  annual  horse  shows  and  was  himself  an  expert  whip. 

A  year  after  his  retirement  Mr.  Cassatt  became  a  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  In  February,  1885,  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk,  serving  until 
June,  1889,  but  aside  from  these  duties,  which  were  not  ardu¬ 
ous,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  horses,  his  farm  and  his 
private  enterprises  as  assiduously  as  if  he  had  never  contem¬ 
plated  a  railroad  career. 

George  B.  Roberts  served  as  president  of  the  Peni 
sylvania  from  1880  to  1897  and  was  succeeded  upon  his  de 
by  Frank  Thomson,  who  served  from  February,  1897,  to 
death  In  June,  1899.  When  Mr.  Thomson  died  Mr.  Cassatt, 
notwithstanding  his  16  years  of  practical  retirement,  was 
asked  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  road.  This  offer  he 
accepted  and  in  the  seven  and  one-half  years,  during  which 
he  was  chief  executive  of  that  road,  he  accomplished  the  most 
important  achievement  of  his  career,  although  this  work  was 
not  undertaken  until  he  was  nearly  60  years  of  age.  It  was 
he  who  conceived  and  executed  the  great  coup  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  terminal  for  the  Pennsylvania  on  Manhattan  Island  and 
of  linking  New  York  City  with  New  Jersey  by  tunnels  under 
the  Hudson  river  and  with  Long  Island  by  tunnels  under 
the  East  river.  Although  Mr.  Cassatt  did  not  live  to  see  the 
realization  of  this  great  project,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  work  advanced  to  a  point  where  its  completion 
was  only  a  matter  of  time. 

A  contemporary  calls  attention  to  the  openness  of  mind 
which  was  one  of  Mr.  Cassatt’s  prominent  characteristics, 
one  instance  of  this  being  found  in  the  fact  “that  he  was 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  as  he  certainly  was  the  most 
prominent  and  powerful  of  the  railroad  men  who  recognized 
at  a  very  early  point  in  the  discussion  of  the  matter  that 
the  functions  of  the  federal  government  under  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  constitution  would  inevitably  be 
widened  and  that  the  right  as  well  as  the  expedient  policy 
for  the  railroads  would  be  to  aid  in  their  wise  exercise  rather 
than  to  oppose  them.”  This  openness  of  mind  led  him,  dur¬ 
ing  his  career,  to  be  one  of  the  first  railroad  managers  to 
take  up  the  air  brake,  the  block-signal  system  and  other 
improvements.  On  the  other  hand,  his  persistence  when  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  is  illustrated  in  his  fight  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Mr.  Cassatt  had  a  large  private  fortune,  lived  exceedingly 
well,  dressed  in  advance  of  the  fashions  and  denied  himself 
to  reporters,  although  he  was  readily  accessible  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  at  his  Chesterbrook  farm.  As  superintendent  of  roads 
in  his  county  he  built  a  system  of  highways  that  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  unequaled  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cassatt  was 
a  stockholder  in  a  score  of  companies,  including  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company,  the  United  States  Metallic  Packing 
Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  the  Cambria 
Steel  Company,  and  other  companies  closely  associated  with 
the  railroad  business. 


candidate  and  not  In  pursuance  of  civil  service  rules  for  pro¬ 
motion.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  five  vice-presidents, 
any  one  of  whom  doubtless  is  capable  of  administering  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  company  with  success.  The  president-elect  was  not 
an  officer  of  the  parent  company,  although  he  was  executive 
head  of  the  western  lines  of  the  system;  but  his  railway  ex¬ 
perience,  extending  over  more  than  40  years  of  continuous 
service,  has  covered  the  entire  range  of  constructive,  opera¬ 
tive  and  executive  work,  and  common  consent  on  the  part  of 
directors  and  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  seems  to  have 
marked  Mr.  McCrea  as  the  logical  successor  of  Cassatt,  Frank 
Thomson,  Roberts,  Scott  and  Edgar  Thompson  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  chair.  Mr.  McCrea  has  passed  his  58th  year,  having 
been  born  in  Philadelphia  on  May  l,  1848.  After  obtaining 
the  foundations  of  education  and  the  habit  of  study  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  school  and  In  the  Pennsylvania  Polytechnic  College,  he 
commenced  railway  work  at  the  age  of  17  as  a  rodman. 

The  record  of  the  steps  in  his  career  of  continuous  service 
is  as  follows:  1865,  rodman  and  assistant  engineer,  Connells- 
ville  &  Southern  Pennsylvania;  1868,  assistant  engineer  of  con- 
•’  ction,  Allegheny  Valley;  1871,  principal  assistant  engineer, 
jastruction  department,  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  1874,  assis¬ 
tant  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  Philadelphia  division; 
1875,  superintendent  middle  division;  1878,  superintendent 
New  York  division;  1882,  manager  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  &  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg  railways;  1885,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburg;  1887, 
fourth  vice-president  and  general  manager;  1890,  second  vice- 
president;  1891  to  date,  first  vice-president  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburg,  also  president  Cincinnati  &  Musk¬ 
ingum  Valley  Railroad;  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  Railroad 
and  its  successor,  the  Vandalla  Railroad;  Grand  Rapids  & 
Indiana  and  Cleveland  Akron  &  Columbus  railways.  With  the 
foundation  of  long  practice  in  the  profession  of  civil  engineer¬ 
ing,  to  which  the  traditions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at¬ 
tach  great  Importance,  Mr.  McCrea  also  has  had  extended 
experience  In  operating  work  as  division  superintendent  and 
general  manager,  and  for  some  years  has  had  to  take  the 
more  comprehensive  outlook  of  the  executive  at  the  head  of 
financial,  legal  and  operative  affairs.  Of  powerful  frame  and 
untiring  physique,  Mr.  McCrea  is  an  embodiment  of  force¬ 
fulness  and  determination  qualified  by  judicial  action  and  a 
spirit  of  exact  justice  tempered  by  mercy.  He  impresses 
those  who  meet  him  as  a  fair,  as  well  as  a  strong,  man,  who 
will  handle  the  vast  powers  now  committed  to  him  with  full 
appreciation  of  his  obligations  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the 
owners  and  employes  of  the  road,  and  in  short’is  fully  capable 
of  wearing  the  mantle  of  his  distinguished  predecessors.  That 
the  general  policy  under  which  the  Pennsylvania  has  been 
developed  and  also  that  the  daring  and  far-seeing  plans  of 
the  Cassatt  administration  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Penn-  | 
sylvania’s  facilities  in  New  York  and  all  along  the  lines  will 
be  carried  out  under  President  McCrea  was  to  be  expected 
and  Is  already  announced. 


Rn  I  I  Wv{  kGrt.  .  Sa  is/  \\.  d> 


/^Ttoissourl — A 


,  —A  bl*l  has  been  introduced  in  the  house  to  amend 

_Pas8ed  by  the  last  legislature  to  regulate  demurrage  and  • 
furnishing  cars  and  in 
*o  exempt  carriers  from 
•  move  cars  when  pre¬ 


storage  charges  and  to  prevent  delays  l„ 
transportation.  The  amendment  proposes  t 
liability  on  account  of  failure  to  furnish  oi 


President  James  McCrea. 

The  election  of  James  McCrea  as  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  seems  to  be  a  logical  sequence  of 
the  policy  under  which  the  administration  of  this  great  com¬ 
pany  has  been  conducted  from  the  first.  Evidently  the  selec¬ 
tion  was  made  because  of  a  combination  of  attainments  In  the 
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vented  by  storms,  disturbances  or  other  causes  over  which  the 
carrier  has  no  control.  Under  the  present  law  the  shipper  may  not 
only  claim  a  demurrage  of  *1.00  per  car  per  day.  but  may  also  sue 
the  road  for  loss  or  damage  resulting  from  failure  to  furnish  or 
move  cars  promptly. — Senator  Grimes  introduced  a  bill  providing  , 
for  a  reduction  of  passenger  rates  on  the  railroads  of  the  state  to 
two  cents  per  mile. — A  bill  by  Senator  Avery  proposes  to  reduce  !  i 
the^ rates  on  sleeping  cars  to  *1.50  for  lower  berths  and  *1.00  Tor 
upper  berths.— A  bill  introduced-try-Senator  Bradley  classifies  the 
TattrottdS  Into  Oiree  classes,  A  and  B  to  be  limited  to  two  cents  , 
per  mile  for  passenger  transportation  and  class  C  roads  to  three  I 
cents  per  mile.— A  bill  by  Senator  Bradley  prohibits  free  passes  1 
of  any  kind  in  Missouri. — An  antitrust  measure  introduced  in  the  1 
house  by  Representative  Griffiths  provides  for  fine  and  imprison-  H 
ment  of  offices  of  a  corporation  discriminating  in  the  prices  of  4 
manufactured  goods  between  one  part  of  the  state  and  another.  I 
A  bill  by  Representative  Speers  would  punish  anyone  who  gives  or  ■ 
--a  . — s  a  railway  pass  except  employes  and  beneficiaries  Si 
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RMLWRY  AG-E 

iT.SC  "  '  the  late  A.  J.  Cassatt,  has  been 


Pennsylvania  Railroad,  succeed 
chosen  president  of  the  Penns 
clnnatl  Chicago  &  St.  LouIb, 
phla  Baltimore  &  Washlngtoi 
also.  Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  secoi 


of  the  Pennsylvania  Bines  West.  haj  j  Turner  third  vlce-presl- 

SSS  in  Charge^^tranaportatlor.  and^  real^estate^departmwits^^ias 


tofore.  Mr.  Edward  B. 
of  the  treasury  and  accoi 
vice-president,  with  the 
McCabe,  freight  traffic  n 
dent  In  charge  of  traffli 
eral  freight  agent  of  the 
Mr.  McCabe  as  freight  1 
West.  Headquarters,  P 


cond  vice-president,  with  the  same 
Sdward  B.  Taylor,  fourth  vice-pro 
y  and  accounting  departments,  has  b 


departments,  has  been  elected  third 
duties  as  heretofore.  Mr.  D.  T. 
r,  hns  been  made  fourth  vlce-presl- 
,  William  Hodgdon,  heretofore  gen- 
[alia,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 


Rp*i\WAY  T AlfD  O- 

Electric  Sleeping  Car  Service.  • 

The  Illinois  Traction  System  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  commence  an  interurban  sleeping  car  ser¬ 
vice  between  Decatur  and  Springfield,  Ill.  and  St. 

Louis  Two  parlor  sleeping  cars  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  which  for  the  present  will  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  run  th^e  ™rs 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  but  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
carry  the  passengers  comfortably  into  the  terminal 
Z72T*  «ood  night's  rest.  Th,  ..re tor  th. 
trip  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined,  but .it  is 
expected  to  be  one  dollar  for  the  berth  ^  addition 
to  the  regular  fare  which  is  two  cents  per  mile. 

The  cars  are  56  ft.  long  and  weigh  about  45  tons. 

They  are  equipped  with  four  150  h.  P-motorseach. 

They  have  sleeping  compartments  for  20  passen 
lers  and  have  all  the  convenience  and  elegance  ot  I 
finish  of  the  latest  Pullman  cars.  y 

RmVwa-/a&s.  OAiiUS -W 

Erie  was  reported  in  The  Railway  Age  for  January  11  as  be-  .E 
5  In  the  market  for  60  suburban  coaches.  This  order  has  been ; 
iced  with  the  Pullman  Company. _ _ _ 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  placed  an  order  for  25  coaches 

:on  &  Maine  has  ordered  one  passenger  anu  ua8B»ge  ear 


RmWmaY  Ren/ieW 

—X-  part  of  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  plant  of  the 
Pullman  Company  has  been  damaged  by  fire  to  the 
extent  of  about  $100,000.  Included  in  the  loss  are 
14  Pullman  cars  which  had  been  repaired  and  were  , 

ready  to  leave  the  shop. _  — 

"  -he  Puilman  Company  has  declared  a  quarterly 

nd  of  two  dollars  per  share  from  net  earn-  , 

payable  February  15,  to  stockholders  of  rec-  : 


the  railway  age 


THE  EIGHTH  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA. 

On  January  2  James  McCrea  was  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  to  succeed  Alexander  J. 
Cassatt,  who  died  on  December  28,  1906.  Since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1847,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  had 
eight  presidents,  whose  names  and  length  of  service  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  1847-49,  2  years. 

2.  William  C.  Patterson,  1849-1862,  2%  years 

3.  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  1852-1874,  22%  years 

4.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  1874-1880,  6  years. 

5.  George  B.  Roberts,  1880-1897,  16%  years. 

6.  Frank  Thomson,  1897-1899,  2%  years 

7.  Alexander  J.  Cassatt,  1899-1906,  6%  years. 

8.  James  McCrea,  from  January  2,  1907. 

The  administration  of  the  two  first  presidents,  aggregat¬ 
ing  4%  years,  covered  the 
period  of  construction,  and  FT-,  , 
the  work  of  the  executives 
was  chiefly  of  a  financial 
nature;  in  fact  they  were 
not  versed  in  railway  op¬ 
eration  or  management.  The 
first  president  of  the  Penn-  S 

sylvania  railroad  who  was 
fitted  by  education  and  abil-. 
ity  to  be  the  actual  execu¬ 
tive  dominating  all  depart-  * 

ments,  construction  and  op¬ 
eration,  as  well  as  finance,  I 
was  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  who  I 
for  more  than  20  years 
shaped  the  policy  of  the 
growing  company,  and  I 
whose  name  still  stands 
among  those  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  railway  manage¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Thomson  and  all  ’  *  ’  i 

his  illustrious  successors 
died  in  the  presidency,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mr. 

Scott,  who  was  forced  by 
ill  health  to  resign  and  died 
a  few  months  later  from  the 
effects  of  his  arduous  serv¬ 
ices.  There  has  never  been 
an  interregnum  of  more 
than  a  few  days  in  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company;  the  na¬ 
tural  successor  to  the  chair 
has  always  been  at  hand  in  1 

the  official  ranks  of  the  company,  and  there  has  been  neither  j 
delay  nor  dispute  in  filling  the  vacancy.  The  self-contained  ’ 
methods  of  this  company  and  the  continuity  of  official  serv-  i 
ice  therein  have  constituted  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  success. 

Mr.  McCrea,  immediately  on  his  election  by  the  directors, 
took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  company  and  plunged  into  j 
work  with  his  accustomed  forcefulness,  giving  out  this  dec¬ 
laration: 

“The  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  any  one  man.  It  continues  unchanged  from  year 
to  year.  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  promote  as  best  I  can  the 
same  progressive  development  which  was  conducted  so  ably 
under  President  Cassatt  and  the  presidents  who  preceded  1 
him.” 

The  new  president’s  personality  is  thus  outlined  in  one 
of  the  Philadelphia  papers: 

Six  feet  two,  straight  as  a  block-signal  post,  carrying 
his  200  and  more  pounds  easily  and  gracefully  as  an  athlete, 

he  looks  the  part  of  a  commander,  first  of  all.  In  the>  matter 


of  years,  he  is  58.  But  there’s  nothing  old-mannish  about 
him  at  all.  The  gray  in  his  square-trimmed,  bushy  beard 
(that  beard  fairly  bristles,  his  friends  say,  when  he’s  par- 
ticularly  determined  or  enthusiastic)  and  in  his  still  plentiful 
head  of  hair  scarcely  predominates  over  the  original  chest¬ 
nut.  And  his  steel  eyes  which  peer  out  from  behind  gold- 
rimmed  noseglasses  are  as  bright  and  steady  and  unwinking 
as  a  couple  of  tower-lamps  on  a  clear  night.  He’s  a  man  at 
the  full  height  of  his  physical  powers — a  railroad  man  all 
the  way  up  and  down.  He  is  friendly,  easily  approachable, 
strong-gripping  when  he  greets  a  friend  and  most  democratic 
with  his  associates  and  with  all  railroad  men.  He  will  always 
listen  to  a  man,  especially  a  railroader,  and  he  is  always 
willing  to  see  the  other  man’s  point  of  view,  and  to  learn 
something  from  him,  if  he  can.” 

In  addition  to  his  extended  experience  as  an  engineer 
i - _ _ _  and  an  operative  executive. 


IMr.  McCrea  has  for  some 
years  had  large  part  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  and 
I  j  is  credited  with  having 
financed  the  great  loans 
which  that  company  -placed 
I  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  Having  for 
several  years  had  his  head- 
I  quarters  at  Pittsburg  as  the 
;  immediate  executive  of  the  1 
Lines  West,  Mr.  McCrea 
now  has  returned  to  Phlla  | 
delphia,  as  head  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Pennsylvania  System. 


RML\A//\Y  a&-e 


THE  RAILWAY  AGE 


Mel '» lie,  freight  t: 
dent  In  charge  ol 
end  freight  agent 
Mr.  Met'uhe  ns  fi 


een  made  fourth  vlce-presi- 
n  Hodgdon,  heretofore  gen- 
s  been  appointed  to  succeed 
r  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 


RfcilWAY  R  i?  V  \  W  3Vj\/  VD  ol. 

Klectrlc  Sleeping  Car  Service. 

The  Illinois  Traction  System  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  commence  an  interurban  sleeping  car  ser¬ 
vice  between  Decatur  and  Springfield,  Ill.,  and  St. 

Louis  Two  parlor  sleeping  cars  have  been  pur- 
chased  which  for  the  present  will  be  used  for  the 
nurnose  it  is  not  the  intention  to  run  these  cars 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  but  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
carry  the  passengers  comfortably  into  the  terminal 
and  afford  a  good  night's  rest.  The  fare  for  ‘he 
trin  has  not  vet  been  finally  determined,  but  it  is 
expected  to  be  one  dollar  for  the  berth  in  addition 
to  the  regular  fare  which  is  two  cents  per  mile. 

The  cars  are  56  ft.  long  and  weigh  about  45  tons. 

They  are  equipped  with  four  150  h.  p.  motors  each. 

Thev  have  sleeping  compartments  for  20  passen¬ 
gers  and  have  all  the  convenience  and  elegance  ot 
finish  of  the  latest  Pullman  cars. 

RmVwWA&e.  OAW.15,  -  i^cn 

Erie  was  reported  in  The  Railway  Age  for  January  11  as  be- 
,  In  the  market  for  60  suburban  coaches.  This  order  has  been 
ic, »d  with  the  Pullman  Company. 


Chicago  &  Northwestern  lias 
with  the  Pullman  Company. 

Boston  &  Maine  has  ordered 
from  the  Pullman  Company. 


placed  an  order  for  25  coaches 
one  passenger  and  baggage  ear 


o  /y  ni.  as*.  o *i 

*innesota.-BiU 


RmI\M  aY  Rsn/ieW 

—A  part  of  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  plant  of  the 
Pullman  Company  has  been  damaged  by  fire  to  the 
extent  of  about  $100,000.  Included  In  the  loss  are 
14  Pullman  cars  which  had  been  repaired  and  were 
ready  to  leave  the  shop. 

_ The  Pullman  Company  has  declared  a  quarterly 

dividend  of  two  dollars  per  share  from  net  earn¬ 
ings.  payable  February  15,  to  stockholders  of  rec¬ 
ord  at  close  of  business  January  31. 


THE  EIGHTH  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA. 

On  January  2  James  McCrea  was  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  to  succeed  Alexander  J. 
Cassatt,  who  died  on  December  28,  1906.  Since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1847,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  had 
eight  presidents,  whose  names  and  length  of  service  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  1847-49,  2  years. 

2.  William  C.  Patterson,  1849-1852,  2%  years. 

3.  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  1852-1874,  22%  years 

4.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  1874-1880,  6  years. 

5.  George  II.  Roberts,  1880-1897,  16%  years. 

6.  Frank  Thomson,  1897-1899,  2%  years. 

7.  Alexander  J.  Cassatt,  1899-1906,'  6%  years. 

8.  James  McCrea,  from  January  2,  1907. 

The  administration  of  the  two  first  presidents,  aggregat¬ 
ing  4%  years,  covered  the 
period  of  construction,  and  f 
the  work  of  the  executives 
was  chiefly  of  a  financial  J 
nature;  In  fact  they  were 
not  versed  in  railway  op¬ 
eration  or  management.  The 
first  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad  who  was 
fitted  by  education  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  be  the  actual  execu¬ 
tive  dominating  all  depart¬ 
ments,  construction  and  op¬ 
eration.  as  well  as  finance, 
was  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  who 
for  more  than  20  years 
shaped  the  policy  of  the 
growing  company,  and 
whose  name  still  stands 
among  those  of  the  greatest  I 
masters  of  railway  manage-  I 
ment.  Mr.  Thomson  and  all  J 
his  illustrious  successors 
died  in  the  presidency,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mr. 

Scott,  who  was  forced  by  i 
ill  health  to  resign  and  died 
a  few  months  later  from  the 
effects  of  his  arduous  serv-  t 
ices.  There  has  never  been  I 
an  interregnum  of  more  | 
than  a  few  days  in  the  pres-  ■ 

Idency  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company;  the  na¬ 
tural  successor  to  the  chair  1 
has  always  been  at  hand  in 

the  official  ranks  of  the  company,  and  there  has  been  neither 
delay  nor  dispute  in  filling  the  vacancy.  The  self-contained 
methods  of  this  company  and  the  continuity  of  official  serv¬ 
ice  therein  have  constituted  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  success. 

Mr.  McCrea,  Immediately  on  his  election  by  the  directors, 
took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  company  and  plunged  into 
work  with  his  accustomed  forcefulness,  giving  out  this  dec¬ 
laration  : 

“The  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  any  one  man.  It  continues  unchanged  from  year 
to  year.  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  promote  as  best  I  can  the 
same  progressive  development  which  was  conducted  so  ably 
under  President  Cassatt  and  the  presidents  who  preceded 
him.” 

The  new  president’s  personality  is  thus  outlined  in  one 
of  the  Philadelphia  papers: 

“Six  feet  two,  straight  as  a  block-signal  post,  carrying 
his  200  and  more  pounds  easily  and  gracefully  as  an  athlete, 
he  looks  the  part  of  a  commander,  first  of  all.  In  thei  matter 


of  years,  he  is  58.  But  there’s  nothing  old-mannish  about 
him  at  all.  The  gray  in  his  square-trimmed,  bushy  beard 
(that  beard  fairly  bristles,  his  friends  say,  when  he’s  par¬ 
ticularly  determined  or  enthusiastic)  and  in  his  still  plentiful 
head  of  hair  scarcely  predominates  over  the  original  chest¬ 
nut.  And  his  steel  eyes  which  peer  out  from  behind  gold- 
rimmed  noseglasses  are  as  bright  and  steady  and  unwinking 
as  a  couple  of  tower-lamps  on  a  clear  night.  He’s  a  man  at 
t  e  full  height  of  his  physical  powers— a  railroad  man  all 
the  way  up  and  down.  He  is  friendly,  easily  approachable 
strong-gripping  when  he  greets  a  friend  and  most  democratic 
with  his  associates  and  with  all  railroad  men.  He  will  always 
listen  to  a  man,  especially  a  railroader,  and  he  Is  always 
willing  to  see  the  other  man’s  point  of  view,  and  to  learn 
something  from  him,  if  he  can.” 

In  addition  to  his  extended  experience  as  an  engineer 
.  an<l  an  operative  executive. 


Mr.  McCrea  has  for  some 
years  had  large  part  In  the 
financial  affairs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  and 
is  credited  with  having 
financed  the  great  loans 
which  that  company  -placed 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  Having  for 
several  years  had  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Pittsburg  as  the 
immediate  executive  of  the 
|  Lines  West,  Mr.  McCrea 
now  has  returned  to  Phila 
delphia,  as  head  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Pennsylvania  System. 


2 jO 


frMlWAX  I 

,  February  1 


Halts  Pullman  Rate  Cut.-Judge  Edgar  R.  Meek  of  the  United 
mates  circuit  court  at  Dallaii  on  January  25  granted  to  the  P]uUl™*n 
Company  a  temporary  Injunction  restraining  the  rn',eoad  com- 
'  ‘  ‘  Texas  from  enforcing  Its  order  reducing  the  rates  on 


dressing  and  undressing.  Other  facilities  provided  are  quite  a 
complete  as  in  a  standard  Pullman. 

The  cars  are  57  ft.  long  over  all  and  weigh  50  tons.  They  ar 
equipped  with  150  h.p.  of  motors.  The  service  competes  with  th 
Chicago  ft  Alton  and  the  results  will  be  wgtched  with  interest. 


Gazette  .  F* ft :  \  .o'] 

B  a  *T1T  0erman  Dln>“S  Car  Company  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year. 
H  Sept.  30  last,  had  56  dining  cars  and  contracts  with  railroads  for 
|  running  such  cars  on  60  trains.  It  paid  for  the  privilege  of  at- 
I  |  taching  i<|*-«Rrs  to  trains  an  amount  equal  to  7V4  per  cent,  on  its  j 

H  capital.  Its  net  earnings  were  at  the  rate  of  $2,632  per  car,  which 
i  1  is  three  times  as  much  as  the  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  paid  on  its  $ 


y  '  capital  of  $476,000.  The  capital  indicates  that  its 
■  than  $8,500  each. 


7  — The  Pullman  Company,  Chicago,  has  engaged 

Bf  c-  Frank  Jobson,  architect,  of  Chicago,  in  prepar- 
%  ing  plans  for  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture 
If  of  steel  passenger  coaches  to  be  built  at  the  Pull- 
t  man  works.  The  plant  will  comprise  a  dozen 
■  buildings,  of  brick,  steel  and  concrete.  The  esti- 
S^_mated  cost  is  $5,000,000. 

RmIRD/VdGaz  efTE. 

X'X.Q'l 

J  Sleeping  Cars  on  Illinois  Traction  Lines. 

jl  The  Holland  sleeping  car  for  electric  railroads  w 
S  in  this  paper  at  the  time  that  the  first  two  cars  were 


System,  and  were  taken  into  their  shops  at  Bloomington  for  a  com¬ 
plete  overhauling  and  refitting.  They  were  placed  in  service  oa 
the  first  of  this  month  between  Bloomington  and  St.  Louis,  via 
Decatur  and  Springfield.  In  exterior  appearance  they  are  like  the 
usual  large  interurban  electric  car.  The  interior,  ljowever,  is  novel, 
as  appears  from  the  views  shown  herewith. 

To  give  again,  briefly,  the  scheme  on  which  this  car  is  de¬ 
signed:  In  the  day  time  it  is  used  as  a  parlor  car.  The  chairs 
|  are  spaced  alternately  3  ft.  6 Vi  in.  and  3  ft.  3>/j  in.,  the  narrow 


Section  Made  Up  with  Front  Partition  Remove 

spacing  being  between  the  chairs  turned  back  to  back  when  the  ; 
berths  are  made  up.  To  make  up  the  berths  the  inner  arm  of  each  j 
chair  is  dropped  down  to  a  horizontal  position  to  fill  the  space  i 
between  chair  and  car  side,  and  the  seat  cushions  are  pulled  for- 
ward,  resting  on  supporting  rods  fitting  in  sockets  in  the  front  V 
panel  of  the  chair.  The  outside  chair  arms  are  removed  completely, 

I  being  used  to  fill  the  remaining  space  between  chairs  and  wall,  the 
backs  are  pulled  down,  and  the  head  rolls  dropped  forward  to  pro- 
'  vide  pockets  for  clothes.  The  upper  berth  mechanism  is  quite  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Pullman  arrangement,  and  bedding,  etc.,  is  carried  in  j 
the  pocket  under  the  roof.  Compartments  under  the  chairs  hold 
the  pillows,  and  the  blankets  and  linen  are  kept  in  closets  at  the  : 
J  end  of  the  car.  The  completion  or  screening  off  of  the  compart- 
1  ment  is  accomplished  by  means  of  flexible  wooden  screens,  made 
on  the  principle  of  a  roll-top  desk,  which  disappear  beneath  the 
s  described  ;  floQl.  ln  the  day  time  xhey  siide  in  removable  posts  which  fit  in 
being  built  gockets  in  the  floor  and  are  supported  at  the  top  by  the  special 
!  made  that  1  oraamentai  open  grille  extending  down  from  the  roof  of  the  car. 

A  berth  is  large  enough  for  a  single  person  only,  is  extra  long— 

6  ft.  8  in. — and  the  compartment  is  large  enough  to  provide  a  space 
between  berth  and  front  screens  approximately  14  in.  wide,  for 


dressing  and  undressing.  Other  facilities 
complete  as  in  a  standard  Pullman. 

The  cars  are  57  ft.  long  over  all  and  w 
equipped  with  150  h.p.  of  motors.  The  ser 
Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  results  will  be  wp 


RmJwaV  A6E  .Fes.?. on 


February  1,  1907. 


Halts  Pullman  Rate  Cut.— Judge  Edgar  it.  Mees  ui 
tates  circuit  court  at  Dallas  on  January  25  granted  to  the  t  un 
ompany  a  temporary  Injunction  restraining  the  rahroad  < 


Rkv \ftoA.D  fiAlETTE  •  Ff?  &  .  \  .o'] 

The  German  Dining  Car  Company  at  I  he  end  of  its  fiscal  year, 
Sept.  30  last,  had  56  dining  cars  and  contracts  with  railroads  for 
running  such  cars  on  60  trains.  It  paid  for  the  privilege  of  at¬ 
taching  its  ears  to  trains  an  amount  equal  to  744  per  cent,  on  its 

capital.  Its  net  earnings  were  at  the  rate  of  $2,633  per  car,  which 

is  three  times  as  much  as  the  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  paid  on  its  • 

capital  of  $476,000.  The  capital  indicates  that  its  cars  have  cost  less 
than  $8,500  each. 


RmW/\/aY  Re>/»eW  a.iT 

Pullman  Milk  Cases. 

The  grand  jury  of  Allegheny  county  (Pa.)  has  re- 
turned  six  true  bills  against  the  Pullman  Palace  X 
Car  Co.,  alleging  the  sale  of  impure  milk  and  cream 


o«„I*Xas  ,Railroa'*  commission  Asks  More  Power.— The  Pullman^ 
Company  having  questioned  the  authority  of  the  Texas  railroad 
bU™ToSbenint0rodeSU  “a  C,harges’  the  commission  has  caused  a 

s  S.T."V.rr 

with  these  requirements  shall  subject 'sleeping1  Jar^com^a^'to 
doing6 business1  in  ^the  'state?"  a  S 


System,  and  were  taken  into  their  shops  at  Bloomington  for  a  com¬ 
plete  overhauling  and  refitting.  They  were  placed  in  service  oa 
the  first  of  this  month  between  Bloomington  and  St.  Louis,  via 
Decatur  and  Springfield.  In  exterior  appearance  they  are  like  the 
usual  large  interurban  electric  car.  The  interior,  ijowever.  Is  novel, 
as  appears  from  the  views  shown  herewith. 

To  give  again,  briefly,  the  scheme  on  which  this  car  is  de¬ 
signed:  In  the  day  time  it  is  used  as  a  parlor  car.  The  chairs 
are  spaced  alternately  3  ft.  6C.  in.  and  3  ft.  3'i.  in.,  the  narrpw 


— The  Pullman  Company,  Chicago,  has  engaged 
Prank  Jobson,  architect,  of  Chicago,  in  prepar¬ 
ing  plans  for  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel  passenger  coaches  to  be  built  at  the  Pull¬ 
man  works.  The  plant  will  comprise  a  dozen 
buildings,  of  brick,  steel  and  concrete.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  Is  $5,000,000. 

Ra  \|Rd/vpGaz  el  t E  • 
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f  Sleeping  Cars  on  Illinois  Traction  Lines. 

The  Holland  sleeping  car  for  electric  railroads  was 
in  this  paper  at  the  time  that  the  first  two  cars  were  1 
Utailroad  Gazette,  Aug.  14.  1903).  and  the  statement  was 
they  would  be  operated  over  certain  of  the  traction  lim 


spacing  being  between  the  chairs  turned  back  to  back  when  the 
berths  are  made  up.  To  make  up  the  berths  the  inner  arm  of  each 
chair  is  dropped  down  to  a  horizontal  position  to  fill  the  space 
between  chair  and  car  side,  and  the  seat  cushions  are  pulled  foi- 
ward,  resting  on  supporting  rods  fitting  in  sockets  in  the  front 
panel  of  the  chair.  The  outside  chair  arms  are  removed  completely, 
being  used  to  fill  the  remaining  space  between  chairs  and  wall,  the 
backs  are  pulled  down,  and  the  head  rolls  dropped  forward  to  pro- 
vide  pockets  for  clothes.  The  upper  berth  mechanism  is  quite  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Pullman  arrangement,  and  bedding,  etc.,  is  carried  in  | 
the  pocket  under  the  roof.  Compartments  under  the  chairs  hold 
the  pillows,  and  the  blankets  and  linen  are  kept  in  closets  at  the 
end  of  the  car.  The  completion  or  screening  off  of  the  compart- 
'  ment  is  accomplished  by  means  of  flexible  wooden  screens,  made 
on  the  principle  of  a  roll-top  desk,  which  disappear  beneath  the 
floor  in  the  day  time.  They  slide  in  removable  posts  which  fit  in  ! 
sockets  in  the  floor  and  are  supported  at  the  top  by  the  special 
ornamental  open  grille  extending  down  from  the  roof  of  the  car. 

A  berth  is  large  enough  for  a  single  person  only,  is  extra  long 
6  ft.  8  in.— and  the  compartment,  is  large  enough  to  provide  a  space 
between  berth  and  front  screens  approximately  14  in.  wide,  for 


.(  RmIwm  Review 
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Steel  Sleeping  Car. 

The  Pullman  Co.  has  placed  on  exhibition  the 
all-steel  sleeping  car  which  It  has  been  developing 
during  the  past  couple  of  years.  The  new  car  Is 
all  steel  except  the  upholstery.  All  decorations  that 
formerly  ornamented  ceilings,  panels  between  wln- 
I  (lows  and  berths  are  steel.  The  floor  is  concrete 
laid  on  steel  girders.  The  car  is  as  nearly  wreck 
]  and  fire  proof  as  It  is  possible  to  make  such  a 
Ki  structure.  y 

'  — The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has  ordered, 

from  the  Pullman  Co.,  40  coaches.  25  baggage 
W  cars,  6  baggage  and  rrail  cars  and  15  chair  cars. 

rkxurdad  .gazette 

A-  l^DT- 

'  The  Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated.  Chicago,  has  ordered  20 
A  motor  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

RaiIwaV  ReV\evs/  N/Us  2  ol 

—The  Missouri  &•  North  Arkansas  has  given  to 
I  the  Pullman  Company  orders  for  4  coaches,  1  com-1  . 
rer  binutlon  express  and  mall  car  and  1  baggage  car,  .  • 

■  all  to  be  60  ft.  long  and  9  ft.  S  In.  wide  over  sills. 

RiKLRDAD  GAZETTE 

•  .  „  „  \s-.cn 

W.  A.  Hughes,  Purchasing  Agent  of  the  Pullman  Company,  died 
at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  March  8th. 


Mar  jli.  bi 


The  Norfolk  d  Western  has  ordered  243  40-ton  flat  cars  from 
its  Roanoke,  Va.,  shops. 

The  O.  F.  Jordan  Co.  has  ordered  five  flat  cars  from  the  Hicks 
Locomotive  &  Car  Works. 


Rm\\M/W  RevieW 
NVikft  bn. 

'  The  Pennsylvania  system  is  sending  over  its 
system  for  purposes  of  general  inspection,  the  new 
all-steel  sleeping  car  recently  developed  by  the 
Pullman  Co.  to  be  in  line  with  other  passenger  car 
progress.  It  will  later  be  placed  on  exhibit  at 


S.  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
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The  following  Is  from  an  interview  with  ex-President  Grover 
Cleveland  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  24th- 

There  is  much  of  the  nature  of  delirium  in  the  popular  outcry 
against  railroad  corporations,  for  instance.  We  shall  all  be  ashamed 
or  it  by  and  by.  I  dare  say  I  have  some  reason  to  know  of  the  , 
real  iniquities  of  corporations,  and  I  do  know  them,  but  there  is  I 
much  that  is  not  only  groundless,  but  wrong,  in  the  offhand  attacks  fi. 
made  on  the  railroads  by  thoughtless  people  on  all  sides.  What  Is 
well  founded  in  them  will  be  cured,  but  the  craze  of  denunciation  H 
will  soon  pass.  We  shall  reflect  that  railroads  are  vitally  related 
to  our  prosperity,  and  that  to  attack  them  needlessly  is  to  attack  J* 


Indiana  has  granted  to  the  founders  of  the  manufacturing 
town  of  Gary  what  Illinois  has  forcibly  taken  from  the  makers 
of  the  like  town  of  Pullman — the  right  to  own  and  administer 
the  public  utilities.  The  tract  of  1,700  acres  of  sand  dunes 
upon  which  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  proposes  to 
build  a  plant  that  alone  will  support  a  population  of  50,000 
people  when  the  works  begin  operation  in  May,  1908,  is 
already  known  legally  as  the  village  of  Gary.  To  the  village 
government  the  corporation  which  is  to  bring  into  being  the 
new  center  of  population  and  industry  made  petition  for  j 
franchises  under  which  it  might  supply  such  necessities  of 
urban  life  as  gas,  electric  light,  water  and  street  car  service. 
Municipal  ownership  advocates  and  newspapers  across  the 
Illinois  line  volunteered  advice  and  warning  as  to  the  perils 
of  corporation  ownership,  but  the  three  trustees  constituting 
the  Gary  government,  receiving  no  competing  bids  and  having  I 
no  visions  of  immediate  municipal  ownership,  granted  the  | 
desired  franchises,  without  either  demanding  a  bonus  or  offer¬ 
ing  a  subsidy.  Within  five  years,  it  is  predicted,  Gary  will  be  . 
a  city  of  200,000  people,  the  second  in  Indiana,  with  a  vast  1 
steel  plant  costing  some  160,000,000— comprising  rolling  mills,  * 
rail  mills,  16  blast  furnaces,  84  open-hearth  furnaces — putting 
out  a  greater  product  than  any  other  steel  mill  in  the  world, 
around  which  will  have  sprung  up  other  great  industries.  All 
this  industrial  wealth  with  its  taxable  possibilities  was  offered 
to  Chicago  and  Illinois,  but  was  repelled  by  municipal  and 
state  requirements  which  were  not  imposed  across  the  state  [ 

■ 

The  Pullman  Company  has  filed  a  protest  with  the  secre-  .  1 
tary  of  state  of  Arkansas  because,  while  only  $287,753  of  its'  -B 
capital  is  in  that  state,  it  is  assessed  on  $412,000. 


"  auo"  pa!!S-  vve  s,11»ll  reflect  that  railroads  are  vitally  related 
|  to  our  prosperity,  and  that  to  attack  them  needlessly  is  to  attack  ’ 
ourselves.  It  is  not  the  stock  of  soulless  millionaires,  but  the  prop-  I 
erty  of  citizens,  of  widows  and  orphans,  whose  savings  are  invested  f 
in  railroads,  that  is  being  damaged.  We  shall  recall  what  railroads 
have  been  and  are  still  to  be  in  the  development  of  our  country  and  I 
this  craze  will  pass. 

Of  course  there  must  be  some  form  of  governmental  supervision, 
but  it  should  be  planned  in  a  quiet  hour,  not  in  one  of  angry  excits- 

Popular  emotions  follow  peculiar  laws.  The  psychology  of  a 
craze  is  most  interesting.  The  temptation  is  well-nigh  irresistible 
to  do  what  we  observe  our  neighbors  flo.  If  they  begin  to  throw 
stones,  we  hunt  for  missiles  ourselves.  .The  railroads  have  had  a 
hard  time  lately.  Every  man's  hand  is  against  them.  Wherever 
a  railroad  head  is  to  be  seen  it  is  safe  and  amusing  to  hit  it-  its 
I  0*"er  bas  no  friends.  There  are  some  pretty  big  difficulties  before 
railroad  managers  just  now.  Before  long  we  shall  have  a  crop  to 
move,  under  perplexities  greater  than  those  of  last  year  And  the 
increasing  production  of  the  country 'will  increasingly  embarrass 
the  railroads.  But  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  whenever  a  thing 
must  be  done  Yankee  wit  and  pluck  will  find  a  way  to  do  it—  ' 
especially  if  there  is  any  profit  in  it. 

Only  we  should  help  and  not  hinder.  I  have  observed  those  ' 
passionate  outbursts  during  a  life  of  threescore  years  and  ten  I 
trust  I  have  a  fitting  appreciation  of  the  justice  which  lies  be-  I 
neath  the  present  popular  clamor  against  corporations,  and  es-  I 
peeially  railroad  corporations,  but  I  believe  that  as  a  frenzy  it  will 
pass,  and  that  the  people  will  demand  of  the  party  to  which  they 
give  their  suffrages  the  enunciation  of  a  principle  rather  than  the 
denunciation  of  a  condition. 

Doubtless  the  questions  which  the  press  keeps  so  persistently 

.thte  p“blic  attention  and  in  which  there  is  indeed  keen 

Sved  TJv  am  Hrge^  “'I  important  They  must  be  met  and 
solved.  They  will  be  solved  by  common  sense  and  justice.  I  am 

,  ^  c°Porations-  I  am  afraid  I  should  wipe  out  the  possi 
e*istence  of  evil  ones,  but  I  see  in  the  question  as 
to  whether  railroad  fares  should  be  3  cents  or  2  cents  a  mile  no 
great  principle.  I  , 


The  Wisconsin  senate  has  advanced  the  Nye  bill  prbvidine  that' 
upper  berths  in  sleeping  cars  must  stay  up  unfess  takeTfor  ben^fl  I 
pas.!ag  occupants.  It  is  said  that  this  Insures  the  bill’s  ' 


Tun/*  *1  ifB 

The  Tonopah  d  Goldfield,  as  reported  in  the  Railroad  Gazette 
of  April  12,  has  ordered  six  cabooses  of  30,000  lbs.  capacity  from  the 
Pullman  Company  for  June  delivery.  These  cabooses  will  measure 
,  18  ft.  4  in.  long,  9  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  3  In.  high,  inside  measurements. 

'The  special  equipment  includes: 


Brake-beams  .  Ihillman 

Brake-shoes  .  Christie 

Couplers  .  Climax 

,  I>oor  fastenings  .  Yale 

$hee&8  . 1'lttsburg  Spring  &  Manufacturlng^Co. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  d  Quincy  has  ordered  2,000  40-ft.i 
wooden  box  cars  of  80,000  lbs.  capacity  from  the  Pullman  Co. 

- — - 

The  Arms  Palace  Car  Company,  Chicago,  as  reported  In  the 
Railroad  Gazette  of  May  17,  has  ordered  ten  express  horse  cars  from 
the  Pullman  Company. , 

RML\MaY  A&E  Jofven  ol 

V  capacity,  for  October,  1907,  delivery.  These  win  have  a  length 
1  de  of  40  feet,  will  be  8  feet  wide  and  8  feet  6  mches  high 

itnnH«,v?eaSUreinent'  The  8pc'efal  equipment  will  be  company's 


RmUajaY  A&fc, 


I  pounds  capacity,  as  reported  in  box  cars  of  60*°°0  ' 

H  The  deifications  call  °f  APr"  19‘  ' 

T  <0 ver  sl'T.6  .  .36  '  ft.'  £  W'dth’  *»*>•  . 8  ft.  6  In. 

II  Height,  inside  .  ...... S  ft!  °Ver  8lIls  . 9  «•  %  In.  4 

I  Ax]es  Special  Equipment. 

t  A^xSS  £«8c.v.'.v.v.^ 

fastenings . SecJrtty  P . Princess  metaim.  I 


jfl 
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the  ^  °bservation  ««  fom 

iftlll/YNS  /\CrE  April  il  ol 

JT  Minnesota.— The  senate  has  passed  the  bill  to  provide  X 
■V.1  that  sleeping  car  companies  shall  pay  a  tax  of  4  per  cent  on  ' 

■  their  gross  earnings,  these  to  include  receipts  from  Intrastate 
IT  business  and  a  proportion  of  the  interstate  earnings  based 
on  the  proportion  of  the  mileage  in  the  state  to  the  total 
W  mileage  over  which  the  business  is  carried  on. — A  resolution 
has  been  introduced  in  the  house  to  instruct  the  state  railroad 
Kl  commission  to  investigate  the  rates  charged  by  the  Duluth 
(i  Missabe  &  Northern  and  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  to  ascer- 
■U  tain  what  their  earnings  and  operating  expenses  are  and  to  | 
order  that  their  rates  shall  be  so  reduced  as  to  allow  them  a  i 
If*  j  "reasonable,  fair  and  just  income  on  the  amount  of  money  1 
■  that  they  have  invested,  and  no  more.”  The  resolutions  allege  I 
P-  that  the  railways  in  question  charge  excessive  rates  for  the 
fj;  transportation  of  iron  ore,  and  thereby  earn  two  or  three  I 
r.'i!  times  as  much  per  mile  as  other  railways  operating  within  ! 

1 1  the  state. — The  2-cent  fare  bill  has  been  signed  by  Governor  j 
K|[  Johnson  and  will  go  into  effect  on  May  1.— A  bill  has  been  in-  1  - 
£  traduced  in  the  senate  to  make  the  commodity  rates  fixed  in 
p?]  the  schedule  of  the  state  railroad  commission,  which  is  now 
f-  the  subject  of  litigation  in  both  the  state  and  federal  courts, 

B{  the  maximum  legal  rates  and  to  make  it  a  felony  for  any 
r- 1  railway  to  charge  higher  rates.  The  object  of  this  proposed 
L  legislation  is  stated  to  be  to  force  the  railways  to  fight  the 
P  1  proposed  reductions  in  the  state  courts  with  a  possible  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  instead  of  contest¬ 
ing  them  in  the  United  States  circuit  court,  which  has  already 
i  issued  an  injunction  restraining  the  commission  from  putting 
i  i  the  proposed  rates  into  effect. 

I  ffl".  ss&srsi "°  sz  .*££Z,rs?Jsr£ 

■  Pullman  Company  for  1  dining  car  and  1  steeping  car 

has  pte‘°ed  tn^&wUhXTufin  The„  Age  of  April  5, 

H  Passenger  coaches  and  with  S™pa:ny,  for  10  vestibule 


AAILROKD  G/hetts 

State  Reductions  of  Passenger  Fares. 


I  The  law  limiting  passenger  fares  to  2  cents  a  mile,  which  was 
iecently  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  "toned  by  3 
5 the  Governor  on  April  5.  It  goes  into  effect  on  September  30  and 
■the  penalty  for  violation  is  $1,000.  The  Legislature  is  likely  to 
Kass  a  bill  exempting  roads  less  than  40  or  BO  miles  long.  President- 
KdcCrea,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Governor  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  Injustice  of  the  bill.  This  letter  has  been  made  , 
public,  but  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  with  the  Governor.  A 
Passenger  fare  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  upper  house  of  the 
■Michigan  Legislature.  The  limit  is  2  cents  on  all  roads  in  the 
Power  peninsula  earning  over  $1,200  a  mile,  net  On  the  upper 
■peninsula  4-cent  rates  are  reduced  to  3  cents.  The  2-cent  rate  in 
■Indiana  goes  into  effect  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor;  it 
■was  expected  that  the  Governor’s  proclamation  would  be  issued  this 

■  week.  The  railroads  of  Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of !  the 

■  Louisville  &  Nashville,  which  works  only  74  miles  in  that  State, 

■  have  decided  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  State  Railraad  Coim 

■  mission  to  sell  2,000-mile  books  at  2  cents  a  mile.  A  2-cent  fare  , 
Plaw  has  been  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature 

■  'The  lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
r  Je,  muting  interurban_railroads  to  carry  freight  and  limiting  the 

prices  for  berths  in  sleeping  cars.  For  lower  berths  the  limit  is 
le-half  cent  a  mile,  for  upper  berths  three-eighths  cent,  and  seats  •  j 
in  parlor  cars,  nnp-th£rri^rent.  -  j  *  i 

A  passenger  desiring  recently  to  secure  a  berth  in  a  sleeping  - 
from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia  over  the  Pennsylvania  lines  on 

i  rallr°ad  h°ldlnB 

i  thnf  as  the  mileage  tickets  are  issued  solely  for  local  use  in  care- 
N  fnuv  designated  territories,  it  would  be  an  illegal  discrimination  to 
1  conL^t  o  the  use  of  such  reduced  rate  tickets  for  a  through  jour- 

I ney^vlr  a  line  where  the  reduced  rate  had  not  been  posted  accord 
ing  to  law  Therefore,  the  combination  cannot  be  honore^  elt]1 
h“S  bSUse  orm  the  rf_tb,ouEl,  Leplm  c.r  tl.k.t,- 

"  The  Sierra  Madre  Land  tC-  Lumber  Co..  New  York  City,  has  1 
ordered  150  box  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company.  H 

— The  National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  it  is  reported,  has  ordered] 

I  six  steel  flat  cars  from  the  Youngstown  Car  Manufacturing  Co. 

W~  The  Tonopah  <£•  Goldfield  has  ordered  six  cabooses  from  the  Pull- 
L  -  man  Company,  and  is  reported  to  be  in  the  market  for  150  box  cars^ 


RWLROAt)  dAi-cvre 
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J  Decision  by  Judge  Speer  on  the  Federal  Employers’  Liability  Act. 

The  constitutionality  of  "fhe  law  passed  by  Congress  last  June, 
enlarging  the  liability  of  common  carriers  tor  damages  in  case  of 
injury  to  employees— which  has  been  decided  by  two  United  States 
Judges  in  one  way  and  by  two  others  in  another  way,  and  which 
is  soon  to  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States—  ’ 
is  the  subject  of  a  somewhat  exhaustive  decision  by  Judge  Emory 
Speer,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  tor  the  Southern  dis- 
I  trict  of  Georgia,  which  has  just  been  published.  This  case  is  that 
of  Snead  against  the  Central  of  Georgia,  which  is  a  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  death  of  a  bridgeman  who  was  knocked  off  the  bridge 
to  the  ground  below  by  the  negligence  of  other  employees.  Judge 
Speer  holds  the  law  constitutional.  The  Judge  says  that  he  is 
aware  that  nothing  short  of  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  will 
be  generally  satisfactory,  but  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  evade  the 
I  responsibility  of  making  his  own  determination.  Even  if  he  were 
|  in  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  he  would  uphold  it, 
for  “it  is  a  part  of  that  splendid  practical  philosophy  of  government 
j  which  is  intended  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.”  The  syllabus 
|  of  the  decision  says: 

The  final  and  common  arbiter  of  all  constitutional  questions 
is  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  settled  presumption  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  every 
legislative  act.  Every  reasonable  judicial  doubt  must  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  law.  The  courts  will  decide  that  Congress  has  trans¬ 
cended  its  powers  only  when  that  is  so  plain  that  they  cannot  avoid 
the  duty.  Employees  of  corporations  engaged  therein  are  instru¬ 
mentalities  of  commerce.  Restrictive  or  benevolent  regulation  of 
those  employees  is  within  the  power  of  Congress,  which  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limitations  other 
|  than  those  prescribed  in  the  Constitution.  Congress  alone  by  legis-  . 
lation  may  occupy  the  whole  field  of  interstate  commerce.  The 
words  “to  regulate"  import  the  right  and  power  to  enact  laws,  and 
not  merely  to  make  rules  and  regulations.  When  a  corporation  engages 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  the  men  who  control  it,  and  the 
corps  of  its  employees,  become  subject  to  all  those  legitimate  means 
which  Congress  may  select  for  its  regulation.  The  reasons  now  al- 
I  leged  for  the  rule  denying  to  an  employee  the  right  to  recover  for 
1  injuries  sustained  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  in  view  of 
modern  conditions,  are  archaic.  The  purpose  of  Congress  being 
i  legitimate,  and  expressly  relating  to  employees  engaged  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  it  is  immaterial  to  the  validity  of  the  act 
that  somewhere  in  its  operation  it  may  have  a  casual  or  contingent 
!  effect  upon  the  domain  of  state  legislation.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  scope  of  its  powers,  operates  upon  every 
foot  of  territory  in  its  jurisdiction.  It  legislates  for  the  whole  na¬ 
tion,  and  is  not  embarrassed  by  state  lines.  Here,  however,  no  right  L 
proper  to  the  state,  or  any  of  its  instrumentalities  of  government, 
is  drawn  in  question.  *  *  * 

The  main  arguments  of  the  defendant  were  that  the  act 
Is  not  a  regulation  of  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  com¬ 
merce  clause  of  the  Constitution;  that  said  act,  if  it  be  a  regu- 
lation  of  commerce,  is  not  limited  to  commerce  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  or  among  the  several  states  or  with  the  Indian  tribes,  but 
extends  as  well  to  intrastate  commerce;  that  interstate  and  intra¬ 
state  employees  are  so  commingled  by  this  act  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  it  apply  only  to  interstate  employees,  unless  the  court 
reads  into  the  act  something  which  Congress  has  not  put  there,  and 
this  the  court  may  not  do;  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  fifth  amend- 
I  ment  to  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  “no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.” 

On  the  claim  that  a  man  engaged  in  interstate  traffic  may  also 
handle  traffic  which  is  intrastate,  and  that  this  should  vitiate  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  Judge  Speer  says  that  by  parity  of  reason¬ 
ing  this  would  annul  the  federal  laws  which  regulate  interior  water¬ 
way  nevigation,  and  would  abolish  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  Were  the  argument  sound,  “the  shipment  of  a  crate  of 
pigs  from  Macon  to  Grlswoldville  would  annul  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  control  the  shipment  by  the  same  train  of  a  thousand  bales  i 
of  cotton  bound  from  Macon  to  Liverpool.”  In  the  trade  mark 
cases,  and  others  relied  on  by  the  defendant,  the  laws  In  question 
contained  no  reference  to  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  while 
the  law  now  in  question  is  clearly  declared  to  be  a  regulation  of  I 
interstate  commerce. 
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THE  FIRST  STEEL  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CAR. 

The  steel  sleeping  car  which  the  Pullman  Company  re¬ 
cently  completed  has  attracted  unusual  attention  from  rail¬ 
road  officers  not  only  because  the  car  Is  constructed  entirely 
of  metal,  but  on  account  of  the  decorative  features  which 
have  all  the  beauty  of  graceful  outline  and  pleasing  color 
treatment  which  are  characteristic  of  recent  Pullman  cars 


built  of  wood.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  interior  finish 
but  of  the  exterior,  where  the  simple  straight  line  scheme  is 
carried  out  in  such  pleasing  proportions,  especially  in  the 
window  treatment,  that  the  steel  car  may  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  wooden  cars  in  this  respect.  The  car  has  already 
been  on  private  exhibition  at  the  Broad  street  station  of  the 
Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  Grand  Union  station 
of  the  New  York  Central  in  New  York  City.  It  is  named 


about  30  inches  deep,  which  forms  the  side  sheeting  of  the  j 
car  below  the  windows.  This  plate  is  stiffened  at  the  lower 
edge  with  a  6  by  6  by  %  inch  angle,  which  is  continuous 
between  end  sills.  The  upper  member  of  this  girder  Is  a 
3-inch  steel  bar  outside  and  the  side  posts  are  offset  around  it. 
All  the  rivets  In  this  side  sheeting  are  countersunk  and  the 
whole  surface  is  smoothly  finished.  The  body  bolster  is 
double  and  made  of  a  steel  casting  integral  with  the  end  sill 
and  platform  beam,  draft  sills,  center  plate  and  side  bearings. 
This  large  casting  combines  within  itself  practically  all  of 
the  end  of  the  underframe.  It  was  furnished  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Steel  Company.  There  are  four  cast-steel  cross 
bearers  spaced  equally  between  the  body  bolsters,  and  each  is  1 
cast  in  one  piece,  extending  between  the  side  sills.  Extend¬ 
ing  between  the  cross  bearers  there  are  floor  beams,  which 
are  made  of  4-inch  channels,  laid  with  the  web  horizontal. 
The  side  posts  are  made  of  4-inch  I-beams,  two  for  each  wide 
pier,  and  a  single  beam  for  the  narrow  piers.  These  posts 
are  continuous  from  the  side  sill  to  the  plate,  the  upper  part 
forming  the  carline  for  the  side  deck.  The  pier  covers  in 
the  side  finish  between  windows  are  1-16-Jnch  steel  plate  and 
are  put  on  with  countersunk  rivets. 

The  deck  sill  consists  of  a  T-iron  extending  continuously 
between  the  body  end  plates,  and  is  secured  to  the  ends  of  the 
side  post,  thus  forming  the  carlines  of  the  side  roof.  The  car¬ 
lines  in  the  upper  deck  are  1-16-inch  pressed  steel  of  channel 
section,  and  they  also  form  the  deck  posts  at  the(  double  piers, 
but  at  the  narrow  piers  the  deck  posts  are  flat  bars.  The 
purlines  are  1-16-inch  pressed  steel  in  channel  shape  and  the  ; 
roof  is  of  galvanized  iron  with  copper  flashing.  There  are 
two  end  posts  of  4-inch  I-beams  located  under  the  deck  sill  i 
and  secured  to  it  and  to  the  body  comer  post;  at  the  bottom 
they  are  fastened  to  a  4  by  4  inch  angle,  which  is  riveted  to 
the  body  end  sill  casting. 

The  platforms  are  fitted  with  the  Forsyth  buffing  device 
and  radial  centering  device,  and  the  couplers  are  fitted  with  ' 
the  Westinghouse  friction  draft  gear.  Tliere  is  a  double  floor 
construction,  the  deadening  floor  being  placed  on  top  of  the  ; 
cross  bearers  and  floor  beams  and  above  this  is  the  floor  of 
the  car  formed  of  monolith  cement  laid  on  corrugated  iron 
of  Keystone  section.  The  insulating  material  in  the  sides 
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The  First  Steel  Pullman  Sleeping  Car — Exterior  View. 


THE  FIRST  STEEL  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CAR. 

The  steel  sleeping  car  which  the  Pullman  Company  re¬ 
cently  completed  has  attracted  unusual  attention  from  rail¬ 
road  officers  not  only  because  the  car  is  constructed  entirely 
of  metal,  but  on  account  of  the  decorative  features  which 
have  all  the  beauty  of  graceful  outline  and  pleasing  color 
treatment  which  are  characteristic  of  recent  Pullman  cars 


about  30  inches  deep,  which  forms  the  side  sheeting  of  the 
car  below  the  windows.  This  plate  is  stiffened  at  the  lower 
edge  with  a  6  by  6  by  %  inch  angle,  which  is  continuous 
between  end  sills.  The  upper  member  of  this  girder  Is  a 
3-inch  steel  bar  outside  and  the  side  posts  are  offset  around  it. 
All  the  rivets  in  this  side  sheeting  are  countersunk  and  the 
whole  surface  Is  smoothly  finished.  The  body  bolster  is 
double  and  made  of  a  steel  casting  integral  with  the  end  sill 
and  platform  beam,  draft  sills,  center  plate  and  side  bearings. 
This  large  casting  combines  within  itself  practically  all  of 
the  end  of  the  underframe.  It  was  furnished  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Steel  Company.  There  are  four  cast-steel  cross 
bearers  spaced  equally  between  the  body  bolsters,  and  each  is 
cast  in  one  piece,  extending  between  the  side  sills.  Extend¬ 
ing  between  the  cross  bearers  there  are  floor  beams,  which 
are  made  of  4-inch  channels,  laid  with  the  web  horizontal. 
The  side  posts  are  made  of  4-inch  I-beams,  two  for  each  wide 
pier,  and  a  single  beam  for  the  narrow  piers.  These  posts 
are  continuous  from  the  side  sill  to  the  plate,  the  upper  part 
forming  the  carline  for  the  side  deck.  The  pier  covers  in 
the  side  finish  between  windows  are  1-16-inch  steel  plate  and 
are  put  on  with  countersunk  rivets. 

The  deck  sill  consists  of  a  T-iron  extending  continuously 
between  the  body  end  plates,  and  is  secured  to  the  ends  of  the 
side  post,  thus  forming  the  carlines  of  the  side  roof.  The  car¬ 
lines  in  the  upper  deck  are  1-16-inch  pressed  steel  of  channel 
section,  and  they  also  form  the  deck  posts  at  the  double  piers, 
but  at  the  narrow  piers  the  deck  posts  are  fiat  bars.  The 
purlines  are  1-16-inch  pressed  steel  in  channel  shape  and  the 
roof  is  of  galvanized  iron  with  copper  flashing.  There  are 
two  end  posts  of  4-inch  I-beams  located  under  the  deck  sill 
and  secured  to  it  and  to  the  body  corner  post;  at  the  bottom 
they  are  fastened  to  a  4  by  4  inch  angle,  which  is  riveted  to 
the  body  end  sill  casting. 

The  platforms  are  fitted  with  the  Forsyth  buffing  device 
and  radial  centering  device,  and  the  couplers  are  fitted  with 
the  Westinghouse  friction  draft  gear.  There  is  a  double  floor 
construction,  the  deadening  floor  being  placed  on  top  of  the 
cross  bearers  and  floor  beams  and  above  this  is  the  floor  of 
the  car  formed  of  monolith  cement  laid  on  corrugated  iron 
of  Keystone  section.  The  insulating  material  in  the  sides 


built  of  wood.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  interior  finish 
but  of  the  exterior,  where  the  simple  straight  line  scheme  is 
carried  out  in  such  pleasing  proportions,  especially  in  the 
window  treatment,  that  the  steel  car  may  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  wooden  cars  in  this  respect.  The  car  has  already 
been  on  private  exhibition  at  the  Broad  street  station  of  the 
Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  Grand  Union  station 
of  the  New  York  Central  in  New  York  City.  It  is  named 


“Jamestown,"  as  it  is  intended  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  at 
the  Jamestown  exposition  during  the  summer. 

In  the  construction  of  the  car  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
builders  to  make  it  fireproof  by  the  entire  exclusion  of  wood, 
and  the  framing  throughout  is  of  steel  and  the  finish  is  steel, 
aluminum  or  brass.  The  underframe  is  made  up  of  two  15-Inch 
I-beam  center  sills  with  %-inch  cover  plate  on  top  only,  and 
these  beams  are  continuous  through  to  the  end  sills.  The 
center  sills  are  trussed  with  1%-inch  rods  upset  for  2%-inch 
turnbuckles.  For  the  side  construction  is  a  14-inch  plate 


and  ends  consists  of  two  thicknesses  of  asbestos  board  placed 
between  the  sheeting  and  extending  from  the  side  sill  to  the 
side  plates.  This  construction  has  contributed  materially  to 
making  the  car  ride  very  quietly  and  it  will  also  overcome 
the  objection  to  steel  construction  in  preventing  any  dis¬ 
comfort  due  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  seat  frames 
are  of  pressed  steel.  The  plush  seat  cushions  and  the  carpet 
are  of  old  rose  color.  The  window  sashes  are  made  of  brass. 
The  side  paneling  is  of  steel  plates,  pressed  with  simple 
moldings.  The  upper  deck  is  of  aluminum  in  semi-empire 


style.  The  lower  deck  celling  is  of  composite  board  and  the 
berth  fronts  are  made  of  thin  steel  sheets.  All  this  inside 
|  metal  work  Is  painted  a  pearl  gray  with  gold  ornamental 
I  lines. 

The  trucks  are  of  the  standard  Pullman  6-wheel  type,  but 
fl  have  cast-steel  frames  and  bolsters,  supplied  by  the  Common- 
|  wealth  Steel  Company.  The  wheels  are  38-lnch  Paige  with 

Ilatrobe  steel  tires.  The  axles  are  M.  C.  B.  standard  with 
S  by  9  inch  journals,  and  the  brakebeams  are  the  Diamond 
special.  The  brakes  are  the  Westinghouse  high-speed,  with 
I  a  braking  power  equal  to  90  per  cent  the  weight  of  the  car. 
The  design  and  construction  of  a  Pullman  car  entirely 
of  metal  was  a  very  difficult  problem  and  the  Pullman  Com- 


I  The  First  Steel  Sleeping  Car — li 


of  Men’s  Toilet  Room. 


\r  pany  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  very  successful  result  of 
B  its  first  attempt  to  produce  a  fireproof  car. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  car  are: 

■  Length  over  end  sills . 72  ft.  6 

Kj  Length  over  platforms  coupled . 80  ft.  6 

gl  Width  over  side  sills . <i  ft.  914 


RmIsahW  ResMeW  AP'mV-lD.cn 

f  Croat  Northern. — A  bill  of  complaint  in  which 

■  a  receivership  is  asked  for  the  Great  Northern  by 
■j  C.  H.  Venner  has  been  filed  In  the  Ramsey  county 
|d  district  court  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  defendants 
■1  in  the  action  are  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  ' 

By  !  the  Lake  Superior  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  officers  of 

■  both  companies.  The  burden  of  the  complaint 
■j  made  by  the  plaintiff  is  that  the  Great  Northern  in 
B!  forming  the  Lake  Superior  company  attempts  to  1 

I  evade  the  purposes  of  its  charter  by  giving  that 
company  control  pf  securities  and  properties  owned  j 
by  the  Great  Northern  company  which  under  the  I 
_  law  it  has  no  right  to  own,  particularly  mining  and 
■  timber  lands. 


\ 
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The  Colorado  Southern,  Xew  Orleans  A  Pacific  has  ordered  12 
passenger,  four  baggage  and  four  combination  baggage  and  mail 
cars  from  the  Pullman  Co.  — « 
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style.  The  lower  deck  ceiling  Is  of  composite  board  and  the 
berth  fronts  are  made  of  thin  steel  sheets.  All  this  Inside 
j  metal  work  is  painted  a  pearl  gray  with  gold  ornamental 
lines. 

The  trucks  are  of  the  standard  Pullman  6-wheel  type,  but 
have  cast-steel  frames  and  bolsters,  supplied  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Steel  Company.  The  wheels  are  38-inch  Paige  with 
j  Latrobe  steel  tires.  The  axles  are  M.  C.  B.  standard  with 
|  5  by  9  Inch  journals,  and  the  brakebeams  are  the  Diamond 
special.  The  brakes  are  the  Westinghouse  high-speed,  with 
a  braking  power  equal  to  90  per  cent  the  weight  of  the  car. 

The  design  and  construction  of  a  Pullman  car  entirely 
of  metal  was  a  very  difficult  problem  and  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
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pany  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ve 
its  first  attempt  to  produce  a  fireproof  c 
The  principal  dimensions  of  the  cat 

Length  over  end  sills . 

Length  over  platforms  coupled . 
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f  Great  Northern. — A  bill  of  complaint  in  which 
I  a  receivership  is  asked  for  the  Great  Northern  by 
5Jl  I  C.  H.  Venner  has  been  filed  in  the  Ramsey  county 
I  district  court  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.  The  defendants 
|  in  the  action  arc  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co., 
the  Lake  Superior  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  officers  of 
both  companies.  The  burden  of  the  complaint 
'  made  by  the  plaintiff  is  that  the  Great  Northern  in 
forming  the  Lake  Superior  company  attempts  to 
evade  the  purposes  of  its  charter  by  giving  that 
company  control  pf  securities  and  properties  owned 
Cl  by  the  Great  Northern  company  which  under  the 
r,  law  it  has  no  right  to  own,  particularly  mining  and 
timber  lands. 

Ra\\rdad  Gat-ctte 

APRW-1L  Cl 

The  Colorado  Southern,  yew  Orleans  <0  Pacific  has  ordered  12 
passenger,  four  baggage  and  four  combination  baggage  and  mail 
cars  from  the  Pullman  Co.  _ 
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NEW  8LEEPINQ  CAR  FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN 
RAILWAY  OF  ENGLAND. 

I  There  has  recently  been  completed  at  the  York  works 
of  the  Northeastern  Rail  '-ay  of  England  the  first  of  a  new 
type  of  sleeping  cars  which  have  been  specially  designed 
|  for  operation  on  the  Ea-u  Coast  Scotch  express  services  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  Inverness,  Dun 
dee  and  Aberdeen.  In  the  construction  of  these  cars  several 


of  triangulation  built  up  of  angle  bars.  The  main  transoms 
over  the  bogie  pivots  are  of  channel  section,  and  the  inner 
longitudinals  are  of  Z-section.  By  this  type  of  underframe 
there  Is  obtained  an  increased  space  for  the  Westinghouse 
airbrake  and  vacuum  brake,  for  the  electric  lighting  ma-  , 
chlnery  and  the  reservoir  for  gas  required  in  the  heating 
of  water  for  the  lavatories  and  cooking  purposes. 

The  Northeastern  management  has  never  favored  six¬ 
wheeled  trucks  for  its  passenger  stock,  as  have  several  of  I 


features  which  are 
been  incorporated, 


novel  to  British  rolling  stock  design  have 
and  the  Interior  furnishing  and  equlp- 
elegant.  The  accompanying  engravings 
were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wilson  Worsdell 
of  Gateshead,  the  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  line,  from  whose  designs  the  vehicles  have  been 
built.  A  new  type  of  underframe  is  utilized,  which,  having 


the  other  leading  British  railways,  preferring  to  use  the 
four-wheeled  trucks  which  the  Northeastern  claims  as 
making  less  noise  In  hammering  over  the  rail  joints,  while 
they  are  equally  stable  as  the  six-wheeled  trucks,  provided 
the  wheel  base  Is  equally  long,  and  there  is  less  grinding 
on  the  rails.  These  carriages  are  the  longest  sleepers  in 
Great  Britain  carried  upon  four-wheeled  trucks.  They  have 
the  following  leading  dimensions:  Length,  over  vestibules, 


be  free  from  the  varying  deflections  and  the  working  of 
parts  under  shocks  which  are  incidental  to  British  high¬ 
speed  travel.  The  main  features  of  this  type  of  frame  are 
that  the  side  sills  are  made  of  two  angles,  the  lower  being 
set  downward  to  the  outline  of  a  parabolic  curve  and  con¬ 
nected  at  intervals  to  the  upper  by  means  of  distance  pieces 
which  divide  the  span  between  the  bogie  centers  into  eight 
panels.  These  distance  pieces  are  cross-braced  bv  a  — 1 

I  lITnols.— -The  house  committee  on  railroads  has  reported 
favorably  the  bills  to  reduce  sleeping  car  rates;  to  require 
that  railway  employes  be  given  at  least  eight  hours  rest  after 
a  day’s  work;  and  fixing  the  number  °f  employes  ,^0  shall 
constitute  crews  on  the  various  kinds  of  trains.  The  house 
has  passed  the  2-cent  fare  bill. _ 


57  feet  11.  inches;  over  end  sills,  55  feet;  extreme  width, 
9  feet;  distance  from  rail  level  to  top  of  center  of  roof,  12 
feet  7  inches,  and  to  top  of  ventilators,  12  feet  11  inches. 
The  truck  wheels  are  42  inches  in  diameter;  the  truck  wheel 
base  is  8  feet,  and  the  distance  between  truck  centers  39 
feet  6  inches.  Each  car  accommodates  ten  passengers  in 
single-berth  compartments,  each  compartment  having  an 
inside  width  of  4  feet  2%  inches  and  a  length  (inside)  of  6 


feet  1%  inches.  There  is  an  attendant’s  compartment,  and  a 
lavatory  at  one  end  of  each  vehicle.  Vestibule  face  plates 
and  Gould  couplers  of  the  standard  joint  service  type  are 
used.'  The  interiors  of  the  berths  have  an  increased  air 
space  by  reason  of  the  wide  sweep  of  the  elliptical-shaped  j 
roof.  Lighting  is  supplied  by  means  of  three  electric  lamps  I 
in  each  compartment,  carried  In  brackets  of  oxidized  silver, .' 
and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  reading  light 
for  the  bed,  and  favorable  illumination  at  each  side  of  the: 
dressing  table.  Either  one,  two  or  three  lamps  may  bej 
used,  or  the  light  in  the  compartment  reduced  by  the  pas  j 
senger  to  a  dull  glow,  If  a  night  light  only  is  desired.  In  the  1 
designing  of  this  stock,  precautions  were  taken  to  reduce  the 
noise  and  vibration  and  all  void  spaces  were  packed  with 
Insulating  material.  The  sliding  doors  in  the  corridors  have 
been  hung  from  a  polished  glass  strip  which  runs  in  a 
wood-lined  metallic  channel,  and  the  noise  which  usually 
accompanies  the  working  of  ball  and  roller  bearings  is  there 
fore  absent. 
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RAILWAY  AGE 


NEW  SLEEPING  CAR  FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN 
RAILWAY  OF  ENGLAND. 

There  has  recently  >  -en  completed  at  the  York  works 
of  the  Northeastern  Rai  ay  of  England  the  first  of  a  new 
type  of  sleeping  cars  v  dch  have  been  specially  designed 
for  operation  on  the  Eh  >  Coast  Scotch  express  services  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  Inverness,  Dun 
dee  and  Aberdeen.  In  the  construction  of  these  cars  several 


of  triangulation  built  up  of  angle  bars.  The  main  transoms 
over  the  bogle  pivots  are  of  channel  section,  and  the  inner 
longitudinals  are  of  Z-sectlon.  By  this  type  of  underframe 
there  is  obtained  an  increased  space  for  the  Westinghouse 
airbrake  and  vacuum  brake,  for  the  electric  lighting  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  reservoir  for  gas  required  in  the  heating  I 
of  water  for  the  lavatories  and  cooking  purposes. 

The  Northeastern  management  has  never  favored  six¬ 
wheeled  trucks  for  its  passenger  stock,  as  have  several  of 


!  Northeastern  Railway  of  England. 


features  which  are  novel  to  British  rolling  stock  design  have 
been  incorporated,  and  the  interior  furnishing  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  unusually  elegant.  The  accompanying  engravings 
were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wilson  Worsdell 
of  Gateshead,  the  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  line,  from  whose  designs  the  vehicles  have  been 
built.  A  new  type  of  underframe  is  utilized,  which,  having 
considerable  vertical  and  transverse  rigidity,  is  claimed  to 


the  other  leading  British  railways,  preferring  to  use  the 
four-wheeled  trucks  which  the  Northeastern  claims  as 
making  less  noise  in  hammering  over  the  rail  joints,  while 
they  are  equally  stable  as  the  six-wheeled  trucks,  provided 
the  wheel  base  is  equally  long,  and  there  Is  less  grinding 
on  the  rails.  These  carriages  are  the  longest  sleepers  in 
Great  Britain  carried  upon  four-wheeled  trucks.  They  have 
the  following  leading  dimensions:  Length,  over  vestibules, 


be  free  from  the  varying  deflections  and  the  working  of 
parts  under  shocks  which  are  incidental  to  British  high¬ 
speed  travel.  The  main  features  of  this  type  of  frame  are 
that  the  side  sills  are  made  of  two  angles,  the  lower  being 
set  downward  to  the  outline  of  a  parabolic  curve  and  con¬ 
nected  at  intervals  to  the  upper  by  means  of  distance  pieces 
which  divide  the  span  between  the  bogie  centers  into  eight 
panels.  These  distance  pieces  are  cross-braced  bv  a  — 1 

Illinois. — The  house  committee  on  railroads  has  reported 
favorably  the  bills  to  reduce  sleeping  < 


ravoraoiy  mo  mi»  _ rates;  to  require 

that  railwav  employes  be  given  at  least  eight  hours’  rest  after 
a  dav’s  work;  and  fixing  the  number  of  employes  who  shall 
constitute  crews  on  the  various  kinds  of  trains.  The  house 
has  passed  the  2-cent  fare  bill. 


2.6? 


57  feet  11.  inches;  over  end  sills,  55  feet;  extreme  width, 
9  feet;  distance  from  rail  level  to  top  of  center  of  roof,  12 
feet  7  inches,  and  to  top  of  ventilators,  12  feet  11  inches. 
The  truck  wheels  are  42  inches  in  diameter;  the  truck  wheel 
base  is  8  feet,  and  the  distance  between  truck  centers  39 
feet  6  inches.  Each  car  accommodates  ten  passengers  in 
single-berth  compartments,  each  compartment  having  an 
inside  width  of  4  feet  2%  inches  and  a  length  (inside)  of  6 


feet  1%  inches.  There  is  an  attendant’s  compartment,  and  a 
lavatory  at  one  end  of  each  vehicle.  Vestibule  face  plates 
and  Gould  couplers  of  the  standard  joint  service  type  are 
used.  The  interiors  of  the  berths  have  an  increased  air 
space  by  reason  of  the  wide  sweep  of  the  elliptical-shaped 
roof.  Lighting  is  supplied  by  means  of  three  electric  lamps 
in  each  compartment,  carried  in  brackets  of  oxidized  silver, 
and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  reading  light 
for  the  bed.  and  favorable  illumination  at  each  side  of  the 
dressing  table.  Either  one,  two  or  three  lamps  may  be 
used,  or  the  light  in  the  compartment  reduced  by  the  pas 
senger  to  a  dull  glow,  if  a  night  light  only  Is  desired.  In  the 
designing  of  this  stock,  precautions  were  taken  to  reduce  the 
noise  and  vibration  and  all  void  spaces  were  packed  with 
insulating  material.  The  sliding  doors  in  the  corridors  have 
been  hung  from  a  polished  glass  strip  whieh  runs  in  a 
wood-lined  metallic  channel,  and  the  noise  which  usually 
accompanies  the  working  of  hall  and  roller  bearings  is  there¬ 
fore  absent. 
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K  — The  Pullman  company  has  declared  a  quar- 

terly  dividend  of  two  dollars  per  share  from  net 
B  earnings,  payable  May  16,  1907,  to  stockholders  I  {  , 

K  of  record  at  close  of  business  April  30,  1907. 

KtoiwJixV  M  a  .01 

|k'4  i  cenVtiT  ‘if,,hoU8eS  pa8sed  the  biin°  provide  for  1 
,  „f  slP0fn,“n!;  tax  on  the  gross  earnings  of  the  state  business  i 
S  state  grofs  earn‘iI?1J)anKeS  !ind  on  a  Proportion  of  their  inter- 
V  oomnanies  ?  gs  ba8od  011  mlleage.  The  sleeping  car 
pi*  tax. 1  a  6  are  given  the  alternative  of  paying  an  ad  valorem 
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II  The  Idaho  &  Washington  Northern,  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho,  has 

ordered  two  first  class  coaches,  one  smoking  car  and  one  baggage 
car  from  the  Pullman  Co. 


R  m\w<w  l?E\AeW , 
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r  All-Steel  Private  Car. 

The  new  private  car  for  Colonel  J.  M.  Schoon- 
|  maker,  vice  president  of  the  Pittsburg  ft  Lake 
i  Erie  Rv.  has  been  completed  at  the  Buffalo  shop 
of  the  Pullman  Car  Co.  and  turned  over  to  the 
I  railroad.  There  was  practically  no  wood  used  in 
F,  its  construction  and  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  abso-  , 
l  lutely  fire  and  telescope  proof.  It  Is  finely  fur  ft 
I  nished  and  is  equipped  with  electric  lights  and 
I  telephone.  _  _ J1 

RmIw iw  /\&e  n.m 


'J  capital  stock  of  the 


e  Pullman  Company  by  the  supr 
1  for  refusal  to  comply  with  the  Ka 
Kansas  corporation  laws  require  i 
m  may  do  business  in  the  state  it  i 
state  charter  board.  A  charter  ice 
the  company  must  be  paid  to  kee 
nded  from  the  Pullman  Company  bei 
-n  Union  $20,000.  The  qttorney-ge 
o  to  compel  the  payment  of  these  f€ 
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[  The  advantages  of  not  letting  the  right  hand  of  public 
I  authority  know  what  Its  left  hand  is  doing  are  exemplified 
|  In  Texas.  The  tax  commission  of  that  state  has  fixed  a 
valuation  of  the  properties  of  the  railways  for  purposes  of 
taxation  about  twice  as  high  as  that  made  by  the  railroad  com-  ^ 

’  mission  as  a  basis  for  rate  regulation.  Grinding  the  railways  [ 
between  the  upper  millstone  of  taxation  and  the  nether  mill-  ,  } 

3  stone  of  rate  reduction  is  being  raised  to  a  fine  art  in  various 
j  states.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  officials  of  Texas  were 
'  the  first  to  make  the  interesting  discovery  that  property  is 
worth  more  when  it  comes  to  taxing  it  than  when  it  comes  to 
deciding  how  large  profits  it  shall  be  permitted  to  earn. 

The  Galveston  News  is  concerned  regarding  the  impression 
the  discrepancy  between  the  views  of  the  tax  commission  and 
the  railroad  commission  regarding  the  value  of  the  property  £ 
of  the  railways  will  make  on  the  outside  world.  It  fears  it  .  H 
may  be  thought  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  Texas  to  gouge 
I  corporations  and  capital  in  every  way  that  can  be  devised.  (  - 

There  is  much  ground  for  the  apprehensions  expressed.  The 
I  latest  development  tends  to  confirm  the  already  prevalent 
opinion  that  Texas  is  an  excellent  field  for  capital  to  avoid. 

With  its  great  latent  natural  resources  the  state  needs  the 
extension  and  development  of  its  railways  as  much  as  any 
other  portion  of  the  country.  Can  its  officials  and  people 
seriously  expect  that  the  capital  necessary  to  give  this  vast 
state  adequate  transportation  facilities  will  be  forthcoming 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  manifest  such  unreasonable  and 
^unfair  hostility  to  the  capital  already  invested? 

-  steel  Sleeping  Car. 

In  order  to  complete  its  equipment  of  steel  cars  for  pas-Jj,  'lo 
senger  trains,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  arranged  with 
the  Pullman  Company  to  design  and  build  all-steel  parlor  v 
and  sleeping  car  equipment.  A  sample  sleeping  car  has  ' 

recently  been  completed  and  is  now  at  the  Jamestown  exposi- 
4  1  tlon. 

In  both  exterior  and  interior  appearance  it  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  standard  wooden  car,  except  perhaps  in  the 
1  delicate  pearl  gray  interior  finish,  which  replaces  the  highly 
*,  polished  natural  wood. 

Inside  sheathing  is  of  sheet  steel,  backed  by  asbestos 
board,  to  act  as  a  non-conductor  of  sound  and  heat.  Seat 
frames  and  berth  fronts  are  of  sheet  steel,  and  window  sashes 
are  of  brass  provided  with  automatic  spring  balances. 

Trucks  are  of  standard  Pullman  type  supplied  with  cast- 
steel  frames  and  bolsters,  in  place  of  the  usual  wooden 
members. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  car  are: 

i  |  Length  over  end  sills  . 72  ft.  6  in. 

Length  over  platforms,  coupled . 80  ft.  6  In. 


. . 

H  P  Walden  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the  Pull- 
man  Comply  "o  succeed  the  late  W.  A.  Hughes. 

a„ 

'  framefflat'cars, TTfeet^  1^®*^ af^t**iong**andU  of  * 80?0W»°l pounds 
June  delivery,  and  25  steel  cars, 

r  nniindfl  canaeitv.  from  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company  for  May 
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STEEL  PASSENGER  CARS  ^ 

I  The  Pennsylvania’s  recent  order  for  200  steel  passenger  cars 
I  of  various  types,  which  are  Illustrated  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  marks 
I  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  standardization  In  the  evolution  of 

(passenger  car  construction  for  regular  road  service  from  wood  to 
steel.  The  New  York  Subway,  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Long  Island,  the  hew  York  Central  and  the  West  Jersey 
&  Sea  Shore  have  a  large  number  of  steel  motor  cars  In  use.  The 
Harriman  lines  have  built  a  few  sample  postal  cars;  the'  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  the  Pullman  Company,  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company  and  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  have  each 
built  a  few  experimental  cars  of  various  types,  but  no  railroad  or 
contract  builder  up  to  this  time  has  built  a  sufficient  number  of 
road-service  cars  to  term  the  design  standard.  There  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  In  the  future  the  Pennsylvania  will  depart  widely  from 
the  designs  now  proposed.  They  are  the  result  of  nearly  four  years 
of  experiment  and  analysis  by  the  largest  and  best  equipped  mechan- 
(  ical  department  of  any  railroad  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that 
l  200  cars  have  been  ordered  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  railroad  com- 
1  pany  is  satisfied  with  its  careful  and  painstaking  work. 

In  steel  passenger-car  design  there  is  a  temptation  to  substitute 
rather  than  originate,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employing  new  and  original  shapes  and  types  of  con¬ 
struction  to  excellent  advantage.  Nearly  every  designer  has  de¬ 
parted  in  some  details  from  the  old  wooden  construction  which, 
after  a  period  of  more  than  25  years,  has  become  practically 
standard  throughout  the  United  States.  The  Harriman  lines  have 
abandoned  the  upper-deck  and  have  gone  back  td  the  turtle  back  or 
arched  roof  of  30  years  ago  because  it  simplifies  and  cheapens  the 
i  roof  framing.  The  Pennsylvania  has  abandoned  bolsters  and  sub- 
I  stituted  a  method  of  symmetrically  loading  the  center  sills  to  give 
|  uniform  deflection.  The  Hudson  Companies  have  developed  an  eco- 
|  nomical  truss  side-frame  which  permits  the  use  of  side  doors  with- 
I  out  using  abnormally  heavy  center  sills  to  carry  the  vertical  load. 

I  Similar  departures  from  wooden  construction  could  be  noted  In 
I  almost  every  car  which  has  so  far  been  built.  It  is  not  alone  in 
I  these  essential  elements,  however,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  indi- 
I  vidual  designers  is  apparent.  No  two  designs  employ  the  same 
I  intricate  construction  in  the  window  and  door  posts,  in  the  platform, 

I  framing  or  in  the  application  of  sheathing  and  roofs.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  designers  of  these  cars  appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
scarcity  of  suitable  commercial  shapes  in  structural  steel.  Some 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  have  special  shapes  rolled,  notably  the 
special  bulb  angles  used  as  belt  rails  under  the  windows  of  the 
Subway  and  Long  Island  cars.  Pressed  steel  has  been  employed 
I  in  many  places  where  rolled  shapes  apparently  did  not  satisfy  the 
ideas  of  the  designer. 

1  All  these  variations  in  detail  go  far  toward  increasing  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  manufacture  of  steel  cars  and,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
j  almost  limit  their  adoption  as  standard  equipment  to  roads  like  the 
Pennsylvania,  which  can  afford  to  order  them  in  large  numbers. 
The  wood  passenger-car  builders  have  long  since  standardized  nearly 
every  detail  of  such  cars  and  they  are  built,  so  to  speak,  by  the  foot. 
It  is  a  fact  that  one  large  building  company  lays  out  all  the  timbers 
for  the  body  and  underframing  of  Its  cars  with  notched  sticks  and 
templates.  So  uniform  is  the  output  that  it  is  able  to  make  up 
ahead  a  large  stock  of  finished  parts  and  cars  can  be  turned  out  atj 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  The  same  thing  is 
true  to  a  great  extent  in  freight-car  construction,  although  the  types! 
and  individual  designs  sometimes  vary  considerably.  This  similar-1 
ity  of  output  is  not  confined  to  any  one  builder,  but  the  output  of 
all  the  builders  is  substantially  standard.  In  passenger-car  con-i 
1  struction,  the  framing  perfected  after  many  years  by  the  Pullman 

Company  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and  is  used  1 
almost  exclusively. 

If  steel  passenger  cars  are  to  come  into  general  use,  the  same 
conditions  of  manufacture  must  soon  begin  to  prevail,  otherwise  the 
output  of  the  car  building  plants  will  be  greatly  reduced  and  the 
cost  to  the  railroads  increased.  We  will  not  attempt  to  say  how 
this  should  be  brought  about.  It  is  hardly  within  the  province  of 
the  Master  Car  Builders’  Association  to  arbitrarily  adopt  specific 
details  of  construction  either  as  standards  of  the  association  or  as 
recommended  practice,  but  the  Association  could  do  much  good 
through  committees  in  collecting  and  analyzing  the  different  designs 
proposed  and  encouraging  the  closest  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  and  the  contract  builders  in  preparing  and  adopting  de¬ 
signs  which,  in  the  future,  might  be  capable  of  being  more  or  les3 
closely  standardized.  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  individual 
effort,  but  such  effort  should  be  guided  toward  one  objective  point. 


r 

RmIway’  Review- 
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It  is  so  seldom  that  a  railroad  company  is  patted 
on  the  back  by  a  state  commission  that  no  instance  '  • 
of  that  ldnd  should  escape  wide  publicity.  The  H 
Texas  Central  R.  R.  has  informed  the  railroad  ■ 
commission  of  Texas  that  it  has  cancelled  its  con- 1 
1  tract  with  the  Pullman  Company  for  the  use  of  Its  If 
sleeping  cars,  effective  In  thirty  davs,  having  1 1 
bought  sleeping  cars  of  its  own,  to  be  delivered  I 
July  1.  Application  is  made  to  the  commission  to  -• 
[adopt  a  rate  of  $1.50  for  lower  berths  and  $1.00  for  p" 
uppers,  between  Waco  and  Rotan,  a  distance  of  (x 
[268  miles.  Th*  commission  is  so  well  pleased  at  <  1 
|  this  that  it  has  drawn  up  and  voted  a  lengthy  set  fl 
of  resolutions  commending  the  Texas  Central  road  !  f 
for  its  good  management  and  its  good  behavior  to  r* 
the  commission.  Seeing  that  a  railroad  commis-  f  ” 
sion  can  be  an  appreciative  body  it  may  profit  other  ' 
common  carriers  to  learn  wherein  the  said  rail¬ 
road  has  made  its  record  of  merit,  and  here  it  Is, 
to  wit:  The  Texas  Central  R.  R.  is  "independently  || 

managed  and  not  owned  or  controlled  by  any  other  T 
railroad  or  holding  corporation,”  and  it  “has  uni-  ■ 
formly  observed  and  obeyed  the  orders,  rates,  rules  1 
and  regulations  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  ta,' 
Texas;  and  has  not  litigated  with  or  complained  at  ip 
the  regulations  and  rates  promulgated  by  said  com-  Sr 
mission.”  Nevertheless  the  said  road  has  pros-  ■ 
pered  exceedingly  and  has  developed  a  territory  at 
one  time  but  sparsely  settled.  The  road  now  has 
outstanding  $17,506  worth  of  stock  and  $2863  worth 
of  bonds,  on  the  average  per  mile  of  road,  or  a  to¬ 
tal  capitalization  of  but  $20,369  per  mile.  The  gross 
I  earnings  are  $4164.05  per  mile.  The  stock,  com¬ 
mon  and  preferred,  pays,  and  has  for  several  years 
paid,  5  per  cent.  When  the  commission  recently 
[  ordered  a  20  per  cent  reduction  of  sleeping  car 
fares  on  all  the  roads  of  the  state  the  Texas  Cen¬ 
tral  R.  R.  did  not  even  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
hearing,  or  protest  in  any  way.  Howbeit  other 
railroads  with  double  the  earnings  of  the  Texas 
Central  did  strenuously  insist  and  persistently  claim 
in  federal  court  proceedings  that  they  were  not 
financially  able  to  purchase  sleeping  cars  of  their  I 
own.  “Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Railroad  [ 

I  Commission  of  Texas  (Commissioner  Storey  dis-  f, 

|  senting),  That  we  congratulate  the  management  of  ' 
the  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  its  directors  and  stock- Jj 
holders,  upon  the  success  indicated,  and  for  their  [j 
I  obedience  to  and  respect  for  the  law,  and  also  con-  ffl 
gratulate  them  upon  the  successful  management 
of  their  property  and  point  to  the  same  as  being  I 
(  the  result  of  independent  ownership  aud  manage-  ^ 

A  '  ment.”  In  short,  little  Texas  Central  has  done  well  H 
]  |  by  obeying  his  teacher,  but  some  of  the  larger  I 
I  scholars  won’t  be  good. 

Ra\  IwaY  Age  To  tfe,  a i.6l 

Pullman  company  OenTes-lhat  It  i*  a  common  'earner. 

Paragraph 1 2,  Thlt  ” 'CTorm  ‘  •££££»*  Section  t  H 

act.  shall  mclude  express  compars’r.i 
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from^he  Pullman  *  has  0rdered  three  « 


. \  t-  Ou  Nu  Jj* 

.  ,h‘  r  ,,,“t  wh,!^ 

viding  reasonably  safe  cars  it  is  not  dil  gence  and  care  in  pro-lfl 
safety  of  its  passengers,  but  has  dischwgedTsTuty  in^r  ^ 

“X1.'  ms  r™ 

""i”"  »'  “•  >»«»-.  *».  CiroTccm 
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Rau'Wax  A&e 

J u  hie  “xH -Dl 

k  How  far  may  the  prohibition  of  "discrimination''  between  i! 
Its  patrons  by  a  carrier  be  urged  without  becoming  farcical?  |* 
In  a  complaint  brought  against  the  Pullman  Company  before 
the  interstate  commerce  commission,  by  a  traveling  man,  one  | 
allegation  is  that  a  charge  for  an  upper  berth  which  is  equal  ' 
to  the  charge  for  a  lower  berth  is  discriminatory  and  unfair.  i 
Nearly  everybody  will  admit,  sleeping  car  owners  included, 
l  that  the  lower  berth  is  more  desirable  than  the  upper,  al-  | 
though  except  in  the  matter  of  elevation  there  is  no  appre¬ 
ciable  difference  in  the  character  or  the  cost  of  construction  | 
and  equipment  of  the  beds  offered.  If  the  sleeping  car  agent 
or  conductor,  through  favoritism  or  bribery,  assigned  to  one  ' 
|  applicant  a  lower  berth  and  to  another  an  upper,  while  lowers  , 
still  were  untaken,  his  action  would  be  discriminatory,  unfair 
and  punishable.  But  the  accommodatons  are  offered  to  the 
public  simultaneously  on  the  same  terms,  “first  come  first 
served,"  and  those  who  do  not  apply  In  time  to  get  the  best 
places  have  the  option  of  taking  or  declining  what  Is  left. 

Similar  principle  and  practice  apply  to  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  In  parlor  car  or  coach.  Everybody  prefers  a  seat  on 
the  shady  side  in  summer,  the  sunny  side  in  winter,  the  lake 
view  side,  or  the  best  side  generally;  nobody  chooses  to  ride 
backward  in  the  middle  of  a  lounge  in  a  parlor  car;  while 
not  to  be  able  to  get  a  seat  by  the  window  in  the  ordinary 
coach,  and,  indeed,  not  to  have  the  double  seat  alone,  makes 
the  journey  a  vexation  to  most  people  and  arouses  animosity 
to  the  railway  for  not  having  all  seats  single  and  next  to  the 
window,  on  the  pleasanter  side.  Yet  the  railway  coolly 
charges  the  same  for  the  exasperating  seat  on  the  aisle  as 
for  the  cozy  comer  at  the  window,  and  even  demands  twice 
as  much  from  two  or  two  and  a  half  crowded  travelers  on 
one  seat  as  from  the  early  comer  occupying  a  double  seat 
in  selfish  comfort. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  discrimination  between  passengers 
in  these  cases.  Perhaps  absolute  justice  would  demand  that 
every  sitting  in  every  car  should  be  scheduled  according  to 
its  relative  desirability  of  location,  due  regard  being  given 
to  season  of  year  and  the  day's  weather;  so  that  the  woman 
with  a  baby  who  got  the  window  seat  ahead  of  you  and  the 
fat  drummer  with  his  grips  who  hogs  the  whole  seat  and 
rides  on  a  cheap  mileage  ticket,  while  you  sit  on  the  coal  box 
and  pay  full  fare,  should  be  taxed  according  to  the  degree 
I  of  their  comfort.  Maybe  this  would  be  justice,  but  it  hardly 
would  be  reason.  Perhaps  sleeping  car  rates  are  too  high 
on  some  runs — certainly  there  is  great  lack  of  uniformity 
in  these  rates,  considering  either  distance  or  time — but  the 
I  theory  of  charging  two  different  prices  for  berths  or  seats 
I  seems  open  to  question  as  to  both  abstract  justice  and  prac- 
I  tical  workability. 

I  Somewhat  similar  in  complexity  is  the  demand  for  injunc¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  dark  autocrats  of  the  sleeping  car  from 
1  lowering  the  upper  berth  for  the  night  unless  it  is  needed 
J  f°r  occupation.  Without  considering  the  arguments  from 

I1  analogy  which  the  sleeping  car  people  like  to  urge,  as  for 
example  that  the  hotelkeeper  might  likewise  be  compelled 
i ,  to  throw  open  the  vacant  connecting  apartment  to  the  guest 
'  who  pays  for  but  one  room,  it  may  be  permissible  to  suggest 
a  possible  conflict  between  the  two-price  berth  plan  and  that 
of  two-berth  space  for  one-berth  price.  For  when  the  smart  i 
traveling  man,  having  secured  the  cheaper  upper  berth,  found 
that  the  lower  was  unoccupied,  could  he  not,  with  abstract  I 
-  justice,  insist  that  the  sleeping  car  company  should  raise 
the  offensive  upper  berth  and  give  him  the  use  of  the  whole 
section,  thus  getting  accommodations  priced  at  14.00  for, 
|Say,  *1.50? 

It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the  workings  of  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  commission  s  judicial  mind  when  it  makes 
I  its  ruling  upon  these  and  like  changes  of  discrimination, 

|  injustice  and  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  various  cor- 
^  1  porations,  Pullman  and  railway,  operating  the  traveling  hotels 
'  or  lodging  houses  commonly  called  sleeping  cars. 
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Ra\IwaY  Afrt 

A  oft  i  .  o'? 

dinii^aXantd0  n»0Hn?leepin9,  D'ni"9  and  Parlor  Cars.— Sleeping, 
tn  rs  are  to  be  taxed  on  a  mileage  basis 
1  S»  th«  Lthe  average  value  of  the  cars  used  in  the  state 
Hon  n<fnlrr*in  aitt,preced  ng  Apr11  *•  Ever>’  Person  or  corpora- 
in  eaeh  C?rs  of  these  classes  must  make  a  report 

value CQf  each  rlfl0!  JUfDe’  showlng  the  average  number  ud 
vfoi  „aofCh.u  a  of  cars  used  within  the  state  during  the 
ye,?P  f  rf  i!he.  Preceding  March  31,  the  total  number  of 
miles  of  track  within  and  without  the  state  over  which  cars 

were  used  wHhinlhe^tete.0'^'!68  ?  °Ver  WWCh  th?'  I 

i  New  Mexico. 

I  JWn v^leeall v" mwJloti**"'  V J?  ,jrovlded  ‘hat  any  railway  com-  | 
I  °Perating  within  the  territory,  may  extend  its 

I  of  the ^  proposed" extenUi,0n  ?,ln5  a  forn,al  statement  and  map 
state  The  ^  °n  Jn  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  < 

the  proposed  ri^t  of  Cy.  T,lentS  f,ve8  »rlor  clai™  upon 
fixedTata*r°onn7TnH  Ration  V>>  V  standard  Sleeping  car  was 
rate  of  "  °f  a  tourlfif  sleeping  car  at  *1,500.  The 

mmmmm 


.  Auff  vd 

.  | coaches  M  «-  <• 

RmI^d AO  Gazette 
_  A.UB 

The  state  of  Arkansas,  like  Alabama,  has  a  law  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  railroads  from  transferring  law  suits  from  the  state  to  the 
federal  courts,  the  penalty  being  the  forfeiture  of  the  property  of 
the  company  to  the  state.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
offended  in  this  respect  recently,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  started 
I  to  apply  the  law;  but,  on  application  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  St.  Paul,  August  5,  the  road  secured  an  injunction  against 
the  Secretary  of  State,  hearing  on  the  injunction  to  be  held  at  Little 
i  Rock.  October  2. _ _ 


Ra\\\a/ky  A&e 


Pullman  Company  Withdraws  Passes  in  New  York. — The 
Pullman  Company  has  sent  a  ctrcular  letter  to  all  members  of 
i  *  the  New  York  legislature  withdrawing  the  passes  which  it  had 
issued  to  them.  The  notice  was  effective  on  July  1.  The  com- 
pdny  states  that  it  takes  this  action  to  comply  with  the  public 
I  Utili tl88  bill.  _  M 

|?m\road  S’Axen'TE 
01  ■ 

The  Arms  Palace  Horse  Car  Co.,  Chicago,  as  reported  In  the 
Railroad  Gazette  of  June  7,  has  ordered  10  express  horse  cars  of  I 


A  Lift  VU. 0^ 

WORK  OF  THE  GEORGIA  LEGISLATURE. 

The  Georgia  house,  on  August  9,  by  vote  of  98  to  68 
passed  as  an  amendment  to  the  general  tax  act  a  measure 
imposing  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  gross  receipts  arising 
business  done  within  the  state  by  all  railroads  and  1 
street  railways,  such  tax  to  be  paid  monthly,  commencing  in 
January,  1908.  The  house  had  previously  defeated,  by  83  to 
84,  a  similar  measure  proposing  an  occupation  tax  of  1  per 
°n  ‘be  gross  receipts  of  railroads  and  also  of  all  other 
I  {1^1* „Ut,iiy  comPanies  such  as  water  power,  electric  Iight- 
ing  etc.  The  amended  bill,  confining  the  tax  to  railroads  only, 
:aaurged  oa  xhe  ground  that  there  are  from  5,000  to  10,000 
public  school  teachers  in  the  state  who  have  not  been  paid 
January,  and  who  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  state 
t0.  money  sharks.  Passage  of  the  bill  in  the  senate  is 

said  to  be  assured.  The  measure — called  an  occupation  tax _ 

was  recommended  by  Governor  Smith  in  a  special  message.— 
The  house  also  adopted  a  provision  for  the  general  tax  act 
nanVoa Dg  H*  taxatlo“  of  sleeping  cars  of  non-resident  com- 
panies,  on  the  following  plan.  “Ascertain  the  whole  number 
of  miles  of  railroad  over  which  sleeping  cars  are  run  and 
ascertain  the  entire  value  of  all  sleepinl  ££  of  such' com 
paay'  °.r.  such  person  or  company,  then  tax  such  sleeping 
at  tbe  regular  tax  rate  imposed  upon  the  property  of  this 
state  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  entire  value  of  such  sleep- 
*ag  cara  *hat  tbe  length  of  lines  in  this  state  over  which  such 
cars  run  bears  to  the  length  of  lines  of  all  railroads  over  which  I 
such  sleeping  cars  run.  The  returns  shall  be  matte  to  the  I 
comptroller  general,  president,  general  agent  or  person  in 
control  of  such  cars  in  this  state.  If  the  oflicers  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  answer,  under  oath  the  aues- 
in°formm?P0Ufnded’  thu*  comPtroller  general  shall  obtai^  the 
information  from  such  sources  as  he  may,  and  he  shall  assess 
a  d°J*ble  tax  on  such  sleeping  cars.  If  the  taxes  herein  pro- 
videtl  for  are  not  paid,  the  comptroller  general  shall  issue  exe-  1 
cutions  against  the  owners  of  such  cars,  which  may  be  levied 
by  the  sherifT  of  any  county  of  this  state  upon  the  sleeninc 
'  car  or  cars  of  the  owner  who  has  failed  to  pay  texes  ”-Thf 
nHvate  on°rPaS--eAd  the  followlng  Provision  for  the  taxation  o?  ' 
aT  Any  Person  or  Persons,  copartnership  or  cor- 
j  poration,  wherever  organized  or  incorporated,  whose  nrinnfnni 
business  is  furnishing  or  leasing  any  Wnd  of  raMd 

hXfet’  Chair’  £arlor  or  sleeping  ears,  or  in  wCom 
the  legal  title  in  any  such  cars  is  vested,  but  which Z 
°petraXed;  or  leased  or  hired  to  be  operated  on  any  raUroal 
in  this  state,  shall  be  deemed  an  equipment  conmanv  TTvon, 

I  such  company  shall  be  required  to  make  returns^  the  como 
|  troller  general  under  the  same  laws  in  force  in  reference  to' 
the  rolling  stock  owned  by  the  railroads  making  returns  in 
and  assessment  of  taxes  thereon  shall  be  levied 
and  the  taxes  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  nrovidert  n 
[  ease  of  sleeping  cars  in  Subsection  2  ot  this  section  ”  6 


1  —The  shops  of  the  I’ullinan  Company,  in  Denver,  ”  '  7’ l  I '  '  CC  O  tp  O  *1  ft  *1 

■i!  Colo..  the  largest  In  the  West,  were  burned  Aug.  24.  O  fc  I  l  |  U  / 

*?*%%> «  "  -  ‘  ' v "  fe~5=^5S5i 

^  Railways  Claim  that  Federal  Control  is  Exctoiiii. - V  /  Tnose  run  by  the  P - - f_fJ»T8jQ  Pennsylvania  are  j 

The  question  of  the  extent  of  the  federal  jurisdiction  over  |  raThe^behi8^618  ^r  whole  lengfh  *' thto’ord  the  b,ankets  “re  cov-  fl 

I  interstate  railways  is  raised  directly  in  a  case  which  the  I  I  in  par,or  '  r«  tlme8-  The  health  J2SBj"dIer  wou,d  to  be  1 

I  Mi88°'lrl  Pacifie  has  appealed  from  the  Kansas  supreme  court  ■''JvnT^  except  at  the  enn  P“rters  must  not  brush  the  e  n?h [  a,S°  °rders  that  1 
B  °  th«  U'llted  Stntes  supreme  court.  It  is  be.ieved  that  this  is  ,  *  ■  of  ^  oTthT^  car'  Nothin,?  2l  To™?  ■ 

J  the  first  case  directly  involving  this  question  which  has  I  -  ,  re(,ognlzes  this  a8kI  n  .t0.  f eeping  carB-  ProbaWv  aPP,llcatlon  * 

reached  the  federal  supreme  court.  The  Larabee  Milling  Com-  PI  ob' lem  t0°  tough  to  be  tackled  ntr?™  88lonel 

pany  of  Stafford,  Kan.,  has  a  mill  on  a  spur  leading  from  the  '  The  Canadian  Pa  a  s  -  —  £L-  j| 

Missouri  Pacifie  s  main  line.  The  Atchison  Topeka  &  Santa  eight  first-class  car^  wus  !  °rdered  ,rom  the  Pullman  Comn 

j  Fe  crosses  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  about  one  mile  from  the  cars.  five  colonist  ca^s  and°r  8rf°king  rooms;  eig^con^!?*  I 

I  mill  The  Missouri  Pacific  some  months  ago  discontinued  wil1  measure  65  ft.  ]ong  and°9  CarS'  The  Hr  st-clasS  c“s  ^ 

delivering  cars  from  the  mill  to  the  Santa  Fe's  tracks,  a  varnished  mahogany  outsidt  finish  ’  Wi3e  over  frames,  wUh  1 

I  service  which  it  had  rendered  for  years  at  the  rate  of  »2.0t)  I  !®““?'cla88  cars  will  have  the  same  me»  mahoga“V  interior.  The  ivj 

per  car.  The  Kansas  supreme  court  issued  a  writ  of  man-  ,  over  ^  C8rS  Wl11  n,easure  67  ft  i^nTf!?  and  flnIsh-  The  JM 

•  damua  compel  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  resume  the  render-  birch  m^Lfd  WiH  have  varnished  Dougfas  fir  ,n:  wide,  ^ 

|  ing  of  this  service;  and  it  is  from  this  action  that  the  Missouri  '  60  ft'  in  gan^  stained  interior  The  iia»»  outside  finish  and  '  < 

Pacific  areals.  The  Missouri  Pacific  contends  that  th!f  Hep-  '  i  “J •»  S’ S  S"  I  ' 

?llu™  act  deprived  the  various  states  of  such  authority  as  Gazette  of  August  baggage  cars  reported  in  the  the  H 

the)  had  previously  exercised  over  instrumentalities  of  inter-  direct  steam  1906’  excePt  that  thev  are  ,tbe  Railroad  H 

state  commerce,  and  gave  exclusive  control  and  sunervlsion  S  hrat  y,m’  ghted  by  Pintsch  gas  and  th  ?  ?fe  to  h®  heated  by  H 

.  V  *,.  -  .  a  a.  —  .  —  1  s  i'  tiody  bolsters 

r  >  I  2,ru.ek  bolsters  .  .  . Double,  c  p  o  . 

rake  beams  . .  .  P.  R.  standard  ■ 

SEPT  IV on.  M 

S^Mtt&aMfaSSavS  pKSE,  . . . — I 

commission  requiring  them  to  purchase  all  the  £?eeninJ  ear  'i0“r,na‘  boxes  .  !  . Harrison  > 

STrr^aSK  Pr»-  - ■_ 

sse  whSss’th*”.  st’"”,  5™  “«  m.s*  cra"tm“ .  ;a« . .  -Kjsa 

I«  thecase  of vc  JS.'KSSf*  °r,,cr  : !  .vv  ;  T1."'  "» S-J»i , 

court  recentlv  held-  “That  nndef +t,ac  I  c  the  ltate  8upreme  . " heeler  for  first-JlaaH  n nn d  rd  5ouPler  Co 

a  Texas  railroafs’luty  Ku  pat ron^fs  bU"8  . C-  -K-I<'  Stt  1 

the  business  it  holds  itself  out  to  perform  and  that  lta  dot v  -  -  .  Oilman  wide 

desiringto  u^e  ^Tw^^s^hT  thifS16  Ind^thlt  D  ^ 

'  Rm1c^yg  a^tte 

■.inch t. as was&r^r"1'"'” h,,^j  ■  aT-o*j 

rmi-Vi/aV  Review  -  I 

*.  r  i  SB  M  th  offlce  at  .  .  ; 

l^Tcxas  Coniiiilsslon  Rulings.  °maha.  Neb.,  Sept.  21  th«  m  i - - -^1 

On  Sept.  7,  a  general  order  was  issued  by  the  I  *  r  rail wav^ 8°fdatio'1  filed  complaint  withTh^M  ^rotec'  1 

|  Texas  railroad  commission,  ordering  the  proper  .  charging  th^t™  fSi°n  against  the  UnionNepra.«ka 

|  authorities,  whenever  a  freight  or  passenger  wreck  -  .  ‘  .  personal  ban- 1  ”e  With  refusfng  to  haul  .h8'?'’  I 

!  occurs,  to  make  a  telegraphic  report  of  the  cause  A  ^  the  road  t  ?  °n  1,mited  trains  and  asl,-f  y.uUt  H 

and  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  to  .'  *  trains  so  °/dered  to  Place  chair  cars  ol  ®*hhat 

the  railroad  commission.  As  soon  as  the  details  ■-**,  purchase  Pun™  passengers  will  not  be  forci^f®  j>Ufl 

are  learned  a  written  report  of  the  cause,  the  num-  .  *  _  Pullman  seats.  foiced  to 

her  of  the  killed  and  injured  must  be  made.  With-  R  Ai  I  Da  »  / 

in  the  next  few  days  the  railroad  commission  will  1  Vr\l  l  KDA  D  b  A*Z_E  *T  T  E 

issue  an  order  providing  rules  for  reciprocal  de-  Oc*t*  |  ^  a  n 

murrage.  the  interchange  of  cars  between  railroads  U 

G-AZtTTE  ^r0m  the  Pu»“an  ™“*htngton  Northern  has  ordered  four  cabooses 

i«  ^be  Itailroad  o^Se^emS  lof  ha^td^red’  ia^™>'oad 

Pany‘  atheS  from  the  Allman  Com-  I  tbe  Pullman  Company  for  January  iHOS  HPaSSenger  coachaa  from  | 

tem^elroSt?  repprt^a — — Sep:  iiTzzr  eVir  t 

t ember  6.  has  ordered  25  coaches  from  the  Pullman  Company.  Bolsters  equipment  includes: 

Hrajje-beams  .  1  Commonwealth 

Kssbr. . . •'••••v.-.v.-.v.-v.-.v.  ctr“pe*i'e 

_  Couplers  .  WestlnghoSse  .J 

P  A  \  \  Afr  E  .  S te,  v. V.V.V/.V; '•'•'•••'•■•■•'•••■.••.•.•.V.- bfe 

V001  fastenings  ....  Pantasote 

SEPT  31,0s)  I'afiit  .  n-anSymangton 

Dr.  Sa m u e^ Cl' * DilnnU ' red  o n  S  1  ee p ' n 9  Cars  In  Pennsylvania.—  Hoofs’™8  . Hurphy  Vnrnlsh'co!  fl 

vania  issued  a  ’  8tate  health  commissioner  of  Pennsyl-  Springs .  • ! . !  s  A  ’  i  ^ta?,<iai;d  stee*  IB 

to  the  berths  of  s  eenin™  Septembef  20  Meeting  that  sheets  ^  . . Jtaixfar^  i ■ 

mu8th«Sfter be r.Un.nlDg  throngh  Pennsylvania  r>>  .  . 1.L.I  ^ . s' A*  ±  l<  standard  I 

of  the  blanket  at  leasf  f“°ughtto  turn  over  at  the  upper  end  KA|\WA/  4pr 

from  coming  to  confaot  wftWK  S?  &S  prevent  the  blanke«  M & E 

berth  ?C  ^lth  the  face  of  the  occupant  of  the  Kj C.  I  fi  C  fv  *1 

“  bS?  seng"r  With  the  PunnmnS(!ompeadnyn  °rder  f°r  25  pa8' 

from'Gmmuntoable'diseases.6*1  t0  ‘raUtog^publlc  *  *  pOO  to" 800  JSk  ctj?if%00°£i1/di,^,t^‘«  °“  from  j  ^ 

■>rd-X;rr' ^1^“^", <a  r,ssti“ps?hin 

; 
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'  fromTife?uSa/c^A'We4<Crn  .*“  °rdered  25  passenger  coac‘  2 


The  Harriman  Lines,  as  reported  In  the  Railroad  Gazette  of 
I  October  18,  have  ordered  16  passenger  cars  from  the  American  Car  J 
&  Foundry  Co.  and  lO^rom  the  Pullman  Co.  6 


The  Idaho  <G  Washington  Northern,  as  reported  In  the  Railroad 

r Gazette  of  October  18,  has  ordered  four  cabooses  from  the  Pullman 
Company,  for  November  delivery.  These  cabooses  will  be  34  ft. 
II  9  Vis  In.  long,  9  ft.  10%  In.  wide,  over  all,  and  14  ft.  4%  In.  high, 
over  cupola.  The  special  equipment  includes: 

Brakes .  Westlnghouse 

Draft  rigging  .’  .' !  ] ! ! ! ! ! !  Westlnghouse  friction 


RaiIvn/AY'  Aae 


_ X.  .nX 

Sduth  Manchuria  Railroad  has  purchased  a  number  of  j 
coaches,  including  diners,  sleepers,  passenger  and  baggage 
and  baggage  and  mail  coaches,  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

New  York  Ontario  &  Western,  which  was  reported  in  ThV^ 
'I  Railway  Age  of  October  4  as  being  in  the  market  for  10 
passenger  coaches,  has  postponed  the  purchase  of  these  cars 
^  indefinitely. 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  as  reported  in  The  Railway  \ 
;|  Age  of  October  25,  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Pullman 
8  Company  for  six  passenger  coaches.  The  order  was  placed 
|  October  8  and  delivery  is  to  be  made  In  January,  1908.  The 
specifications  include  the  following  details: 

Capacity  . 70  passengers  Height,  inside . 6  ft.  8  in. 

|  Length  over  all . 60  ft.  Body  . Wood 

J  Width  over  all . 9  ft.  8  in.  Underframe  . Wood 

Special  Equipment. 

I  Axles  . Pullman  standard  Springs .  Standard  Steel  Wks. 

j  Brakebeams .  Diamond  special  Trucks 


i  Brakeshoes  . Christie 

1  Brakes  . Westlnghouse 

$  Couplers  . National 

Dust  guards . Positive 

.1  Journal  bearings . M. 

j  C.  B.  standard,  lead  lined 

Journal  boxes . Symington 

I  Roofs . Company  standard 

Paint.  .  .  .Murphy  VamisH  Co. 


.Commonwealth  Steel  Co. 

Wheels  . Cast  iron 

Curtain  fixtures . Forsyth 

Curtain  material. .  .Panta^ote 

Heating  system . . . Cop  - 

solidated  Car-Heating  Co. 

Lighting  system . 

. Pintsch  improved 

Platforms  . Steel 
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The  Tonopah  <£•  Goldfield  has  ordered  four  chair,  one  smoking 
I  and  one  baggage  car  from  the  Pullman  Company.  _ 


I  The  South  Manchuria  has  ordered  through  Mitsui  &  Co.,  New 
IjYork,  three  dining,  three  sleeping,  six  passenger  and  baggage,  four 
baggage  and  mail  cars  and  six  coaches  from  the  Pullman  Co. 


I  THE  RAILWAY  AGE 
CHARLES  ELLIOTT  PERKINS. 


Charles  Elliott  Perkins,  for  20  years  president  of  the 
Chicago  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  died  at  his 
home,  Ricefield,  at  Westwood,  Mass.,  on  November  8  at  the 

T  °£v6LyfarS’  1688  12  dayS-  Mr'  Perklns'  life  spent  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Burlington  system,  in  which  he  was  for 
many  years  the  chief  power,  and  the  Burlington  system  is  a 
most  enduring  monument  to  his  work. 

10,AMur'  Perklns  was  bom  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  on  November  24 
1840;  his  parents  were  both  descended  from  old  Puritan  stock 
.  Leaving  school  when  16  years  old  he  worked  as  a  clerk  in 
J  commercial  lines  for  a  few  years  and  entered  railway  service 
in  August,  1859,  as  cashier  in  the  office  of  the  assistant  trees- 
urer  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  at  Burlington,  la.,  where 
|  he  made  his  permanent  home.  In  1862  Mr.  Perkins  was  made 
;  assistant  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  company,  serving  until 
1  1865,  when  he  became  su¬ 
perintendent.  In  1873  he 
was  elected  vice-president 
I  of  the  Burlington  &  Mis- 
1  souri  Railroad  in  Nebraska, 
serving  until  January  1, 

1880,  when  that  company 
was  consolidated  with  the 
Chicago  Burlington  & 

Quincy  on  March  2,  1876. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Burlington  &  Quincy 
and  on  September  29,  1881, 
became  its  president,  which 
office  he  held  continuously 
until  February  20,  1901.  On 
resigning  the  presidency 
Mr.  Perkins  did  not  sever 
his  connection  with  the 
road,  but  remained  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company  until 
his  death. 

Mr.  Perkins’  policy  as 
the  chief  executive  of  the 
Burlington  was  a  happy 
combination  of  conservatism 
and  aggressiveness.  The 
standards  of  maintenance 
were  high  and  the  financial 
policy  one  calculated  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  company’s  credit; 
yet  there  was  no  hesitation 
in  undertaking  extensions 
even  when  the  ultimate  ad¬ 
vantage  might  be  distant  in 
achievement.  The  building 
of  the  Billings  extension  of  the  Burlington  from  Alliance, 
Neb.,  to  Huntley,  Mont.,  completed  in  1894,  was  a  striking 
example  of  Mr.  Perkins’  aggressiveness.  The  Billings  line 
was  built  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  many  of  his  associates, 
who  contended  that  it  would  always  remain  only 


Charles  Elliott  Perkins. 


mis-on 

stock  in  the  bank.  Without  his  consent  or  knowledge  he  was 
elected  a  director  in  the  bank.  He  did  not  want  to  accept  the 
position  because  the  Burlington  kept  a  large  account  there, 
but  it  was  urged  upon  him  that  his  name  lent  stability  to  the 
bank  and  he  reluctantly  consented  to  serve  as  a  director 
Not  long  after  this  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  after 
examination,  called  upon  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  for  an 
assessment  of  20  per  cent,  which  was  paid.  Soon  came 
another  assessment,  and,  as  some  of  the  stockholders  could 
not  pay  their  assessments,  Mr.  Perkins  paid  these  as  well  as 
his  own.  Soon  the  entire  sum  for  which  the  stockholders 
were  liable  had  been  called  for,  Mr.  Perklns  paying  the  I 
assessments  of  all  the  stockholders  who  could  not  pay  their  j 
own  and  becoming  the  owner  of  all  the  stock.  f 

The  assets  of  the  bank  being  found  to  be  mostly  bad  I 
and  indifferent,  he  threw  his  fortune  into  the  breach,  sacriflc-  I 
ing  choice  investment  securities  at  the  low  prices  then  obtain-  I  f 
ing,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  f 
he  had  furnished  the  sum  of  f 
$1,100,000  and  owned  a  bank  I 
with  a  great  array  of  cat-  I 
and-dog  security,  second  [ 
mortgages,  dubious  judg-  I 
ments  and  doubtful  lands 
subject  to  tax  titles.  He 
then  applied  himself  to 
straighten  out  the  tangle, 
putting  in  more  money,  pay¬ 
ing  the  first  mortgages  and 
the  prior  judgments,  and 
finally  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos. 

In  his  executive  capac¬ 
ity  Mr.  Perkins  displayed  a 
striking  ability  in  choosing 
capable  subordinates  and 
an  equal  capacity  for  de¬ 
veloping  them.  Having 
sketched  out  the  work,  his 
men  were  given  a  free  hand 
to  act.  The  Burlington  was 
made  a  school  for  railway 
executives,  from  which 
many  successful  men  were 
graduated.  The  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  Perkins  was  held  | 
by  his  lieutenants  Is  aptly 
expressed  in  the  statement 
of  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  J 
theAtchison  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  who  says;  “Charles  E. 
Perkins  was  a  great  man, 
and  the  greater  because  of 
his  modesty.  His 


t. _ Z  I:  wuu,u  always  remain  only  a  trail 


for  the  northern  transcontinental  lines. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  naturally  of  a  retiring  disposition,  never 
seeking  publicity  as  to  his  business  or  private  affairs.  He 
was  of  unusually  quick  perception,  grasping  the  salient  points 
involved  in  a  business  proposition  at  once,  forming  his  conclu- 

t  nn9  iT'ir  then  acting  promptly-  No  better  demonstra- 
on  of  the  high  standard  of  personal  honor  which  guided  his 
conduct  can  be  given  than  the  statement  of  his  action  in 
connection  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Being  a  personal  friend  of  the  president  he  had  bought  some 


ms  moaesty.  His  name 
rarely  appeared  in  print.  He  avoided  publicity,  and  was 
rarely  seen  at  meetings  of  railroad  men.  Yet  no  railroad 
officer  did  better  or  more  accurate  thinking  or  knew  better 
the  affairs  of  his  road,  and  it  was  his  brains  that  made  the 
Burlington.  I  owe  much  to  his  influence,  and  learned  from 
him  more  than  I  ever  did  from  anyone  else.  He  was  a  strong 

and  original  thinker,  of  grea1  - - 

most  upright  and  honorable 

Mr.  Perkins  left  surviving  him  a  widow,  two  sons  and 
four  daughters.  On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral,  which  was 
held  at  Westwood,  Mass.,  on  November  11,  all  work  and 
traffic  on  the  Burlington  system  were  suspended  for  five 
minutes  as  a  tribute  of  respect. 

Water  has  been  turned  into  the  new  channel  of  St.  Mary’s 
river  at  West  Neebish,  Mich.,  marking  the  completion  of  one 
of  the  greatest  projects  undertaken  on  the  great  lakes. 
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THE  RAILWAY  AGE 
CHARLES  ELLIOTT  PERKINS. 


Charles  Elliott  Perkins,  for  20  years  president  of  the 
Chicago  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  died  at  his 
home,  Ricefield,  at  Westwood,  Mass.,  on  November  8  at  the 

H86  °fK6UfarS'  *eSS  12  dayS-  Mr‘  Perkins’  life  was  spent  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Burlington  system,  in  which  he  was  for 
many  years  the  chief  power,  and  the  Burlington  system  is  a 
I  most  enduring  monument  to  his  work. 

Air.  Perkins  was  bom  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  on  November  24 
1840:  his  parents  were  both  descended  from  old  Puritan  stock.' 

'  Leaving  school  when  16  years  old  he  worked  as  a  clerk  in 
commercial  lines  for  a  few  years  and  entered  railway  service 
in  August,  1859,  as  cashier  in  the  office  of  the  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  at  Burlington,  la.,  where 
he  made  his  permanent  home.  In  1862  Mr.  Perkins  was  made 
assistant  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  company,  serving  until 
1865,  when  he  became  su¬ 


perintendent.  In  1873  he 
was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Burlington  &  Mis¬ 
souri  Railroad  in  Nebraska, 
serving  until  January  1, 
1880,  when  that  company 
was  consolidated  with  the 
Chicago  Burlington  & 
Quincy  on  March  2,  1876. 
Mr.  Perkins  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Burlington  &  Quincy 
and  on  September  29,  1881, 
became  its  president,  which 
office  he  held  continuously 
until  February  20,  1901.  On 
resigning  the  presidency 
Mr.  Perkins  did  not  sever 
his  connection  with  the 
road,  but  remained  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company  until 
his  death. 

Mr.  Perkins’  policy  as 
the  chief  executive  of  the 
Burlington  was  a  happy 
combination  of  conservatism 
and  aggressiveness.  The 
standards  of  maintenance 
were  high  and  the  financial 
policy  one  calculated  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  company’s  credit; 
yet  there  was  no  hesitation 
in  undertaking  extensions 
even  when  the  ultimate  ad¬ 
vantage  might  be  distant  in 
achievement.  The  building 
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Charles  Elliott  Perkins. 


of  the  Billings  extension  of  the  Burlington  from  Alliance, 
Neb.,  to  Huntley,  Mont.,  completed  in  1894,  was  a  striking 
example  of  Mr.  Perkins'  aggressiveness.  The  Billings  line 
was  built  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  many  of  his  associates 
who  contended  that  it  would  always  remain  onlv  a  trail 
thrpugh  the  sage  brush;  yet  this  line  was  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  making  the  acquisition  of  the  Burlington  desirable 
ror  the  northern  transcontinental  lines. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  naturally  of  a  retiring  disposition,  never 
seeking  publicity  as  to  his  business  or  private  affairs.  He 
was  of  unusually  quick  perception,  grasping  the  salient  points 
involved  in  a  business  proposition  at  once,  forming  his  conch,- 
s  ons  rapidly  and  then  acting  promptly.  No  better  demons! ra- 
on  of  the  high  standard  of  personal  honor  which  guided  his 
conduct  can  be  given  than  the  statement  of  his  action  in 
connection  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Lincoln.  Neb. 
e  ng  a  personal  friend  of  the  president  he  had  bought  some 
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stock  in  the  bank.  W  ithout  his  consent  or  know  ledge  he  was 
elected  a  director  in  the  bank.  He  did  not  want  to  accept  the 
position  because  the  Burlington  kept  a  large  account  there, 
but  it  was  urged  upon  him  that  his  name  lent  stability  to  the 
bank  and  ho  reluctantly  consented  (o  serve  as  a  director. 
Not  long  after  this  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  after 
examination,  called  upon  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  for  an 
assessment  of  20  per  cent,  which  was  paid.  Soon  came 
another  assessment,  and,  as  some  of  the  stockholders  could 
not  pay  their  assessments,  Mr.  Perkins  paid  these  as  well  as 
his  own.  Soon  the  entire  sum  for  which  the  stockholders 
were  liable  had  been  called  for,  Mr.  Perkins  paying  the 
assessments  of  all  the  stockholders  who  could  not  pay  their 
own  and  becoming  the  owner  of  all  the  stock. 

The  assets  of  the  bank  being  found  to  be  mostly  bad 
and  indifferent,  he  threw  his  fortune  into  the  breach,  sacrific¬ 
ing  choice  investment  securities  at  the  low  prices  then  obtain¬ 
ing,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  , 

- - - he  had  furnished  the  sum  of 

$1,100,000  and  owned  a  bank  ■ 
with  a  great  array  of  cat-  I 
and-dog  security,  second  • 
mortgages,  dubious  judg¬ 
ments  and  doubtful  lands 
subject  to  tax  titles.  He 
then  applied  himself  to 
straighten  out  the  tangle, 
putting  in  more  money,  pay¬ 
ing  the  first  mortgages  and 
the  prior  judgments,  and  : 
finally  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos. 

In  his  executive  capac¬ 
ity  Mr.  Perkins  displayed  a 
striking  ability  in  choosing 
capable  subordinates  and 
an  equal  capacity  for  de¬ 
veloping  them.  Having 
sketched  out  the  work,  his  i 
men  were  given  a  free  hand 
to  act.  The  Burlington  was 
made  a  school  for  railway  | 
executives,  from  which  I 
many  successful  men  were  | 
graduated.  The  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  Perkins  was  held 
by  his  lieutenants  is  aptly 
expressed  in  the  statement 
of  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of 
theAtchison  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  who  says:  “Charles  E. 
Perkins  was  a  great  man, 
and  the  greater  because  of 
his  modesty.  His  name 
rarely  appeared  in  print.  He  avoided  publicity,  and  was 
rarely  seen  at  meetings  of  railroad  men.  Yet 'no  railroad 
officer  did  better  or  more  accurate  thinking  or  knew  better 
the  affairs  of  his  road,  and  it  was  his  brains  that  made  the 
Burlington.  I  owe  much  to  his  influence,  and  learned  from 
him  more  than  I  ever  did  from  anyone  else.  He  was  a  strong 
and  original  thinker,  of  great  executive  ability,  and  withal  a 
most  upright  and  honorable  man.” 

Mr.  Perkins  left  surviving  him  a  widow,  two  sons  and 
four  daughters.  On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral,  which  was 
held  at  Westwood,  Mass.,  on  November  11,  all  work  and 
(raffle  on  the  Burlington  system  were  suspended  for  five 
minutes  as  a  tribute  of  respect. 

Water  has  been  turned  into  the  new  channel  of  St.  Mary’s 
river  at  West  Neebish,  Mich.,  marking  the  completion  of  one 
of  the  greatest  projects  undertaken  on  the  great  lakes. 
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Gross  earnings  for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1907,  were  $32,186,013,  I 
an  increase  of  $2,597,371.  Operating  expenses  were  $17,388,741,  an  ; 
increase  of  $2,044,000.  Dividends  amounted  to  $7,476,878,  an  in-  i 
crease  of  $1,556,894.  These  dividends  do  not  include  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  accumulated  surplus  made  in  November,  1906.  The  surplus 
for  the  year  was  $4,149,455,  a  decrease  of  $820,619.  The  mileage 
of  road  over  which  the  company  operated  cars  was  195,250,  an 
increase  of  4,817.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  increased 
11  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  miles  run  increased  7  per 
cent.  The  company  built  $37,019,627  worth  of  cars,  an  increase  of 
$9,300,635.  At  the  annual  meeting,  George  F.  Baker,  New  York, 
was  elected  a  Director,  succeeding  Charles  S.  Sweet,  Chicago. 

■eT  R.mV w/W  iWk  i \lo\i  17  o') 


C.  C.  Barclay,  resigned. 

RmIWKV  KevieW  Wo\!  0.3.01 

/  — The  annual  statement  of  the  Pullman  Com-  ,'JH 

H’  ,  pany  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1907,  gives 
f  figures  as  follows: 

H  Total  revenue  . $32,186,012.82 

Expenses  of  operation .  17,388,741.12 

1  Total  dividends  and  charges .  28,036,557.63 

Net  surplus .  4,149,455.19  '  H 

Surplus  .  5,256,219.76 

Net  assets  . 105,256,219.76  , 

President  Robert  T.  Lincoln  supplemented  the  ygg 
annual  report  with  the  following  general  informa-  X 
tion:  The  number  of  passengers  carried  during 

the  year  was  18,020,379,  and  the  number  of  miles  l  J 
run  was  501,439,900.  During  the  previous  year  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  was  16,253,947,  and 
the  number  of  miles  run  was  467,629,664.  This  . 
year,  therefore,  shows  an  increase  of  over  10  per;*  ^ 
cent  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  and  over  ,•  ■ 

7  per  cent  in  the  number  of  miles  run.  The  total  . 

_  mileage  covered  by  contracts  for  operation  was  |  .1 

HP,  195,250.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  product  ■  j 

H  of  the  car  works  for  the  year  was  $37,019,627.20,  \ 

H  and  of  rentals  $216,789.59,  a  total  of  $37,236,416.79,!  I 

against  $28,103,148.90  for  the  previous  year. 


RMLRMO  GAZETTE 

i .  cn 

^  The  Tonopah  &  Goldfield  denies  having  ordered  four  chair  cars, 
one  smoking  car  and  one  baggage  car  from  the  Pullman  Company, 
[  as  reported  in  the  Railroad  Gazette  of  November  8. 

The  Boston  <f  Maine  is,  said  to  have  ordered  25  passenger  cars 
from  either  the  Pullman  Company  or  the  Laconia  Car  Company. 
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SAMUEL  MORSE  FELTON, 
President  Mexican  Central  Railv 


SAMUEL  MORSE  FELTON. 

Samuel  Morse  Felton  was  on  November  26  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mexican  Central,  effective  immediately,  and  Mr. 
Felton  at  once  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
which  he  has  held  since  September  7,  1899.  He  succeeds 
Eben  Richards,  who  is  general  counsel  of  the  Mexican  Central, 
and  has  served  as  president  since  the  retirement  of  A.  A. 
Robinson  in  November,  1906.  Mr.  Felton  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Mexico  City,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  his 
election  marks  the  beginning  of  a  thorough  rehabilitation  of 
the  property. 

A  year  ago  announcement  was  made  of  the  plans  for  the, 
consolidation  of  the  Mexican  Central  and  the  National  Rail¬ 
road  of  Mexico,  through  stock  control  by  a  new  company, 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  In  which  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment  will  hold  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  and  also 
guarantee  the  bond  issues  of  the  company."  The  stock  Issues 
were  to  aggregate  $460,000,000,  par  value.  Mexican  currency, 
divided  into  $60,000,000  first  preferred,  $260,000,000  second 
preferred  and  $150,000,00o  common.  The  plan  provided  for 
two  issues  of  bonds  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
by  the  Mexican  government,  preferred  mortgage  4%  per  cent 
bonds  not  to  exceed  $462,000,000  and  general  mortgage  4  per 
cent  bonds  not  to  exceed  $372,000,000  in  amount.  In  July 
last  It  was  determined  to  postpone  the  financing  of  the  new 
company  until  the  market  conditions  should  be  more  favor¬ 
able.  It  Is  understood  that  the  original  option  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  control  of  the  Mexican  Central  stock  recently  ex- 
[plred,  but  has  been  extended  for  four  months. 


Mr.  Felton  was  bom  on  February  3,  1853,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  He  entered  railway  service  in  August,  1868,  as  rodman 
for  the  Chester  Creek  Railroad.  From  1870  to  1874  he  was 
successively  leveler  and  assistant  engineer  on  the  Lancaster 
Railroad,  engineer  in  charge  of  surveys  on  the  Chester  & 
Paoli  Railroad  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Chester  &  Delaware 
River  Railroad.  In  August,  1874,  he  was  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  and 
in  September,  1881,  his  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  the 
Little  Miami  and  the  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  Valley  roads. 
From  January,  1882,  to  February,  1884,  he  was  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  York  &  New  England,  and  on  the  latter  date 
was  made  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  New  York  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  in  special  charge  of  the  New  York  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  &  Ohio,  subsequently  being  promoted  to  be  general 
manager  of  the  latter  road.  In  January,  1885,  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Lake  Erie  &  Western  in 
charge  of  the  traffic  department,  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year  was  chosen  first  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  traffic 
and  operating  departments,  resigning  in  November,  1890. 
From  the  latter  date  until  March,  1892,  he  was  president  of 
the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  &  Georgia,  and  from  1890  to 
1895  was  president  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  also.  On 
November  21,  1890,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Cincinnati 

(New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific.  In  March,  1893,  when  that 
road  passed  into  a  receivership,  he  was  appointed  receiver, 
■  severing  his  connection  with  the  Cincinnati  New  Orleans  & 
Texas  Pacific  in  October,  1899,  when  the  receivership 
fcjg'dlBsolved. 


SAMUEL  MORSE  FELTON, 
President  Mexican  Central  Railway. 


SAMUEL  MORSE  FELTON. 

Samuel  Morse  Felton  was  on  November  26  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mexican  Central,  effective  immediately,  and  Mr. 
Felton  at  once  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
which  he  has  held  since  September  7,  1899.  He  succeeds  | 
Eben  Richards,  who  is  general  counsel  of  the  Mexican  Central, 
and  has  served  as  president  since  the  retirement  of  A.  A. 
Robinson  in  November,  1906.  Mr.  Felton  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Mexico  City,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  his 
election  marks  the  beginning  of  a  thorough  rehabilitation  of 
the  property. 

A  year  ago  announcement  was  made  of  the  plans  for  the, 
consolidation  of  the  Mexican  Central  and  the  National  Rail¬ 
road  of  Mexico,  through  stock  control  by  a  new  company, 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  in  which  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment  will  hold  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  and  also 
guarantee  the  bond  issues  of  the  company.'  The  stock  issues 
were  to  aggregate  $460,000,000,  par  value,  Mexican  currency, 
divided  into  $60,000,000  first  preferred,  $250,000,000  second 
preferred  and  $150, 000, 0<‘'  common.  The  plan  provided  for 
two  issues  of  bonds  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by  the  Mexican  government ,  preferred  mortgage  4y2  per  cent 
bonds  not  to  exceed  $462,(1(10,000  and  general  mortgage  4  per 
cent  bonds  not  to  exceed  $372,000,000  in  amount.  In  July- 
last  it  was  determined  to  postpone  the  financing  of  the  new 
,  company  until  the  market  conditions  should  be  more  favor¬ 
able.  Tt  is  understood  that  the  original  option  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  control  of  the  Mexican  Central  stock  recently  ex¬ 
pired,  but  has  been  extended  for  four  months. 


Mr.  Felton  was  bom  on  February  3,  1853,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  He  entered  railway  service  in  August,  1868,  as  rodman 
for  the  Chester  Creek  Railroad.  From  1870  to  1874  he  was 
successively  leveler  and  assistant  engineer  on  the  Lancaster 
Railroad,  engineer  in  charge  of  surveys  on  the  Chester  & 
Paoli  Railroad  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Chester  &  Delaware 
River  Railroad.  In  August,  1874,  he  was  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  and 
in  September,  1881,  his  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  the 
Little  Miami  and  the  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  Valley  roads. 
From  January,  1882,  to  February,  1884,  he  was  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  York  &  New  England,  and  on  the  latter  date 
was  made  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  New  York  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  in  special  charge  of  the  New  York  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  &  Ohio,  subsequently  being  promoted  to  be  general 
manager  of  the  latter  road.  In  January,  1885,  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Lake  Erie  &  Western  in 
charge  of  the  traffic  department,  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year  was  chosen  first  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  traffic 
and  operating  departments,  resigning  in  November,  1890. 
From  the  latter  date  until  March,  1892,  he  was  president  of 
the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  &  Georgia,  and  from  1890  to 
1895  was  president  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  also.  On 
November  21,  1890,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Cincinnati 
I  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific.  In  March,  1893,  when  that 
road  passed  into  a  receivership,  he  was  appointed  receiver, 
severing  his  connection  with  the  Cincinnati  New  Orleans  & 
Texas  Pacific  in  October,  1899,  when  the  receivership  was 
dissolved. 
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^o,jP!n8l0n  Sy8tem  for  the  Erie.— Officials  of  the  Erie  Rail- 

■  Prepared  a  plan  for  a  pension  association,  which 
I  wm°hl  ^  Presented  J°  the  employes.  Before  final  decision 
I  !  l  nf  a.de  on  governing  rules  the  company  will  make  a  re- 
I  ?mfj°  emPj°yes  to  study  the  proposed  plan  and  suggest 

■  *”?ndment8  and  additions  that  they  think  advisable.  Com- 
f  tnlttees  representing  associations  of  employes  are  to  meet 
N  early  in  1908  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  no  definite  date  has 

U,  been  set.  The  proposed  association  will  be  strictly  an  old  age 

V,  Pension  system  and  will  not  provide  for  disability 

Kz\/\aW~  Qeti.oi 

I  — The  Pullman  Company’s  paint  shop  at  Buf-  ’  ' 

J  falo,  N.  Y.,  was  burned  Dec.  2.  Twenty-one  Pull- 
^  man  cars  were  burned.  The  total  loss  is  about  I 
C*  *400,000.  The  shop  was  a  brick  building,  400  feet 
long  and  had  a  capacity  for  27  cars.  ^ 

Rh\\\Mhi  Ase 

Dec  ID.  01 

Boston  &  Maine  has  placed  an  order  for  40  passenger 
coaches,  20  with  the  Pullman  Company  and  20  with  the  La- 
|  conia  Car  Company.  Later  reports  state  that  this  order  has 

1  been  held  up  until  January. _ 

Pullman  Company,  at  aTmeeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
l  held  in  Chicago  on  December  7,  elected  the  following  officers 
|  of  the  financial  department:  K.  Demmler,  treasurer,  and 
I  R.  C.  Kelly,  assistant  treasurer.  Mr.  Kemmler  succeeds 
I  George  F.  Brown,  who  has  been  placed  on  the  retired  list 
I  after  36  years  of  continuous  service.  . 
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Pullman  Regulation  Act  Void  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Wisconsin  supreme  court  on  Dec.  13,  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  the  recent  legislative  act 
providing  that,  “Whenever  any  person  pays  for  tho 
use  of  a  double  lower  berth  in  a  sleeping  car  he 
shall  have  the  right  to  direct  whether  the  upper 
berth  shall  be  open  or  closed,  unless  the  upper 
berth  is  actually  occupied  by  some  other  person- 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  car  and  the  person  in 
charge  of  it  shall  comply  with  such  direction.” 

,  ,7The,  1Lu,Iman  Co-  wiU  at  once  rebuild  the  '24- 
stall  painting:  and  finishing  shop  at  its  plant  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y„  which  was  completely  destroyed  by 
i1  1V'e  °ni)e7',2'  H’  E-  Benson-  manager  Pullman 
shops  Buffalo,  will  have  charge  of  the  work  of 
1  rebuilding. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  FRENCH  A 


An  American  railway  man  abroad  recently  wrote  to  a 
friend  at  home  recounting  his  experience  on  a  journey  over 
French  and  Italian  railways,  in  part  as  follows: 

“I  went  from  Paris  to  Nice  on  one  of  the  trains  de  luxe  1 

so  much  advertised  on  account  of  the  wagon-lits,  and  could  ) 

not  help  thinking  of  the  difference  between  the  comforts  af¬ 
forded  by  this  service,  or  I  might  say  the  lack  of  comforts, 

,  j  and  the  conveniences  to  be  enjoyed  on  almost  any  train  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
travel  in  Europe  and  at  home.  The  most  modern  sleeping  cars 
»  .  are  no  better  than  those  of  the  older  style  you  know  very 

B  well.  Four-wheel  trucks,  poor  springs,  light  and  flimsy  con- 

nk  struction,  poor  lighting,  defective  ventilation  and  narrow,  un¬ 
comfortable  beds  are  as  characteristic  of  the  sleeping  car 
service  today  as  on  earlier  visits  to  Europe. 

“And  for  this  service  I  paid  almost  double  what  it  would 
have  cost  in  the  United  States,  or,  rather,  what  a  better 
jU  service  would  have  cost  there.  From  Paris  to  Nice  is  about 
■  670  miles.  I  paid  for  my  railroad  ticket  120  francs  and  for  a 
single  berth  in  the  sleeping  car  81.50  francs.  If  I  had  desired 
S|  to  occupy  the  little  room  by  myself  I  would  have  been  com- 
polled  to  buy  additional  tickets — railroad  and  sleeping  car — as 
r  ,  you  must  buy  a  full  ticket  for  every  berth  you  desire  to  claim. 
The  fare  paid  the  railroad  was  about  equal  to  3%  cents  a 
mile,  and  the  fare  for  the  wagon-lit  was  equivalent  to  $16  for 
'  a  single  berth  for  one  night.  And  these  charges  allow  but  50 
pounds  of  free  baggage,  with  a  very  high  tariff  for  excess. 
For  dinner,  the  regular  dinner  without  wine,  coffee  or  water, 
one  pays  $1.40  (7  francs). 

“The  railroads  of  the  United  States  have  some  sins  to 
answer  for,  but  I  forget  them  all  when  I  travel  on  a  foreign 
railroad." 
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Pullman  Company. — George  F.  Brown,  Treasurer,  has  been  retired  I 
on  pension  after  36  years  of  service.  K.  Demmler,  Assistant  ' 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  succeeds  Mr.  Brown.  C.  S. 
Sweet,  Secretary  to  the  President,  has  been  made  Assistant  to 
the  President.  R.  c.  Kelly  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Brown  began  work  with  the  company  in  1871  as 
Assistant  to  the  General  Superintendent,  following  four  years 
im  railroad  service  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the  Receiver 
of  the  Memphis,  Clarksville  &  Louisville,  now  part  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville,  and  then  as  agent  in  the  freight  department 
of  the  Illinois  Central.  He  was  successively  Acting  General 
Superintendent,  General  Superintendent  and  General  Manager 
of  the  Pullman  Company,  and  of  late  years  he  has  been  Treas¬ 
urer.  He  is  64  years  old. 

\  jTtie  Tehuantepec  National  Is  said  to  have  ordered  three  bag-' 
eaee  cars,  two  first  class  passenger  cars  and  five  third  class  pas¬ 
senger  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company.  Up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press  we  have  not  been  able  to  confirm  this  item. 

a.*v  ft* 7  .  -  - —  t 

j  Sleeping  Car  Berths  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  declared  unconstitutional 
the  act  of  the  1907  Legislature 
which  assumed  to  give  the  occupant 
of  a  lower  berth  in  a  sleeping  car 
the  right  to  say  whether  the  un¬ 
occupied  upper  berth  shall  be  open  j 
or  closed.  The  court  declares  that 
the  act  is  an  unwarranted  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  right  of  dominion  I 
over  property  by  the  owner  thereof, 
and  an  unlawful  appropriation  of 
property,  not  In  the  Interests  of  the 
general  public  but  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  a  few.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  Legislature  could  compel  a  rail¬ 
road  to  give  a  passenger  this  right 
if  he  paid  reasonably  for  it. 
e|vin-  The  main  opinion  was  written  j 

by  Justice  R.  D.  Marshall,  and 
Justice  William  H.  Timlin  filed  a  supplementary  opinion,  concur- 
j  ring  in  the  result,  but  setting  forth  that  he  believes  that  the 
Legislature  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  operation  of  sleeping 

The  syllabus  says:  Police  regulations  which  are  reasonable  are  j 
j  not  inhibited  by  the  constitution  though  invading  its  letter,  since 
the  exercise  of  the  police  power  is  so  essential  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  that  it  is  presumed  that  such  exercise  within  reasonable  limits 
was  not  intended  to  be  prohibited,  but,  on  the  contrary,  guaranteed 
by  the  general  declared  purposes  of  civil  government  and  the  mani¬ 
fest  purpose  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  a  judicial  function  to  determine  the  proper  subjects  for 
1  police  regulations  and  a  legislative  function  to  determine,  primarily, 
the  expediency  of  regulation  and  the  character  thereof  subject  to- 
judicial  supervision  to  the  extent  of  determining,  in  cases  as  they 
arise,  whether  the  boundaries  of  reason  have  been  so  clearly  ex¬ 
ceeded  as  to  violate  some  constitutional  prohibition,  express  or 
implied;  the  judgment  of  the  Legislature  being  controlling  unless 
,|  it  appears  beyond  reasonable  controversy  that  the  interference  is 
j  unreasonable. 

r  The  doctrine  that  the  police  power  is  a  law  of  necessity  may 

well  be  said  to  furnish  the  key  to  what  is  within  and  what  is  | 

|  I, 

without  the  boundaries  of  such  power;  not  that  a  police  regulation' 
to  be  legitimate  must  be  an  absolute  essential  to  the  public  welfare, 
but  that  the  exigency  to  be  met  must  so  concern  such  welfare  as 
to  suggest  reasonable  necessity  for  a  legislative  remedy,  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  be  the  primary  judge  and  the  supreme  judge  as  well 
except  as  to  interference  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  excessive  beyond 
reasonable  controversy. 

*  *  *  Is  the  restraint  or  requirement  in  proportion  to  the 
danger?  Is  it  possible  to  secure  the  object  sought  without  impair-  I 
ing  essential  rights  and  principles?  *  *  *  A  legislative  declara-  . 
tlon  respecting  the  character  of  a  law,  as  that  its  purposes  is  to 
promote  public  health,  is  not  absolutely  binding  on  the  courts.  It 
is  their  function  to  determine  the  real  intent  of  the  law  and  if  its 
ostensible  is  not  the  real  purpose,  to  give  effect  to  the  constitution 
by  condemning  the  enactment. 

A  law  providing  that  the  upper  berth  in  a  sleeping  car,  when 
unoccupied,  at  the  option  of  the  occupant  of  the  lower  berth,  be 
closed,  is  not  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health  and  comfort 
In  that  the  option  is  given  in  each  instance  where  the  regulation 
is  applicable  to  say  whether  it  shall  operate  or  not,  manifestly 
suggesting  that  it  is  for  private  rather  than  for  public  Interests. 

The  penalty  for  violating  the  law  was  imprisonment  for  six| 
months  or  a  fine  of  $100,  or  both.  The  Pullman  Company  Instructed  | 
ttB  porters  to  disobey  the  law.  Stone,  a  passenger,  filed  a  formal 
I  complaint  with  the  District-Attorney  of  Brown  county,  at  Green 
Bay,  against  a  porter  on  the  Northwestern  road;  the  porter  was 
arrested  and  convicted.  The  Phllman  Company  appealed  to  the! 

■  Supreme  Court,  having  backed  the  porter  at  all  steps  in  the  court  - 
P  procedure. 
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Now  thjit  January  interest  and  dividends  have 
■  generally  been  taken  care  of,  there  ought  to  be  a 
,  great  "loosening  up”  in  the  way  of  paying  floating  I 

*  indebtedness.  Nothing  would  have  a  greater  influ-  ” 

’»  ence  for  good  at  this  time  than  an  honest  effort  to 

pay  debts.  The  policy  of  “staving  off"  everything  | 

possible  must  have  an  end.  However  necessary  it 
may  have  been  in  certain  cases,  it  has  not  been 
an  absolute  necessity  in  others;  and  has  resulted 
I  n  a  great  deal  of  hardship.  A  certain  purchasing 
agent  of  a  large  railway  recently  wrote  to  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  asking  for  a  discount  for  cash  payment 
on  a  bill  already  past  due.  He  claimed  equity  in 
i,-  ,  this  demand  because,  as  he  said,  he  knew  that.  .1 
other  railways  were  very  much  behind  in  their 
,  Payments,  some  of  them  many  months,  and  not  to 
■allow  him  a  discount  for  cash  resulted  in  a  practi- 
cal  discrimination  against  his  company.  This  is  a 
novel  claim,  and  it  was  not  allowed.  It  illustrates 
a  view  which  is  not  made  just  by  its  prevalence, 

\  viz.  that  manufacturers  and  supply  dealers  may  1 

*  justly  be  held  up  because  the  patronage  of  the 
oebtor  has  been  very  valuable  to  them.  The  reflex 

I  influence  of  a  policy  of  "staving  off"  will  sooner 
F  I  or  later  be  felt  by  the  party  doing  it.  Much  of 
•  he  delay  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  every 
case  of  such  unnecessary  dilatoriness  operates  in  I 
a  circle,  tending  to.  cripple  a  good  many  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  prompt  payments  at  such  a 
hi  time  as  this  will  unquestionably  be  appreciated  ,  ' 

|  j  and  gratefully  remembered  in  the  future. 

I  ,  —The  Tehuantepec  NationlThT  reported  to  have  3  I 
f  tP’aced  an  ,order  with  .‘he  Pullman  Company  for  I 
iwo  nrst-class  passenger  coaches,  five  third-class 
I  COaches  an<J  three  baggage  and  mail 

1^MUW*Y 
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■  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  connected  with  steel  1 
passenger  cars  is  the  design  for  a  sleeping  car.  This  has  been 
worked  out  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  Max  Schneider, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Phlhfian  Company.  The  first  steel 
sleeping  car  built  from  his  designs  has  so  fully  overcome  all  ! 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  construction  of  such  cars  1 
out  of  metal  that  the  way  is  now  clear  for  the  prompt  con-  ! 
struction  of  steel  sleeping  cars  whenever  the  railroads  find  j 
it  necessary  to  order  them. 

Another  ray  of  sunlight  is  the  attitude  of  the  Interstate  J 
commerce  commission.  A  year  ago  business  men  and  offl-  ; 
cials  of  railways  felt  mimh  concern  as  to  the  use,  with  its  | 
changed  personnel,  that  It  ^ould  make  of  the  increased  1 
powers  given  it  by  the  Hepburn  act.  The  references  made  to 
the  commission  in  the  letters  in  the  symposium  that  we  print  , 
elsewhere  show  that  fears  on  this  head  are  being  dissipated. 
The  commission  during  the  present  year  has  received  much  | 
severe  criticism  from  both  shippers  and  officials  of  railways,  [ 
i  but  the  ability  and  high  character  of  its  members,  both  old  and 
new,  their  desire,  while  construing  and  enforcing  the  law 
strictly,  to  pursue  a  fair  and  conservative  policy,  their  dispo¬ 
sition  painstakingly  and  candidly  to  investigate  upon  their  I 
merits  the  questions  presented  to  them  are  now  generally  con¬ 
ceded.  The  commission  has  made  mistakes,  but  in  view  of  the  | 
number,  novelty,  variety  and  complexity  of  the  problems  It  has 
dealt  with  this  was  to  be  expected.  Some  of  the  state  commis¬ 
sions  have  done  work  that  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
federal  body;  the  others  ioiild  follow  its  example  with  much 
benefit  to  the  people  of  their  states  and  of  the  country. 
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may  be  maintained,  pending  an  ODnorhmltv  Ih  ,  y  , 
tion  of  proper  plans  for  the^eadjustoent  o,  its affairs ^The 

wh1chamaySbe  mS8  dUe  and®aturlnS  equipment  bolds 
w“"jn  ^ay  Presented  on  or  before  February  29  to  the 
New  York.USt  Company  or  the  Continental  Trust  Company*^ 
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case. 

examiner  in  St  ^aul^Minn*11™8  before  a  special  I 
20,  and  probably  will  b!  ”e  was  adjourned  Dec. 
where  it  can  be  hid  her  Ted  ln  Chicago, 

I  merce  Commission  and  where  the  Interstate  Com-  i) 

I  of  the  Pullman  company  can  he  h  Se°eraI  offlcers 
I  The  annual  statements  then  canbh°USht  lnt°  COUrt> 

I  ‘he  hearing  it  developed  that the  M 

;  ciflc  owns  a  half  Interest  insnVn  Northern  Pa-  i 
tically  all  the  first  Pinc  ^u  ^man  cars,  prac- 

ated  over  its  system. The^PunZT^’  °Per‘  I 
j  manages  the  cars  and  handles  a  th  COn,pany  I 
but  all  receipts  in  excess of $6000 rrevenues'  1 
I  annum  are  turned  over  to  the  raOroad  ZnZ^  ?  jj 
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P«mslons  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rv. 
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pension  system,  which ^  Sll  Un<f  a  Dew 

1.  1908,  and  will  affect  ^  operative  Jan. 

the  system,  according  to’  employees  throughout 
I  be  maintained  by  tlTe  com'an0vr  H  Th'S  fUnd  w111 
will  be  eligible  rh*  °mpany  and  each  employee 
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DECISION  IN  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  ACT  CASES. 

The  decision  of  the  supregie  court  of  the  United  States 
In  the  employers’  liability  ac4  cases  1b  of  far-reaphing  impor¬ 
tance— not  so  much  for  the  immediate  results  that  it  produces 
as  for  what  it  implies.  The  employers’  liability  act,  which 
' '  was  passed  by  congress  in  1906,  is  held  unconstitutional,  but  | 
i'  the  views  expressed  by  the  various  members  of  the  court  ! 
j  indicate  that  a  law  can  be  passed  that  will  be  upheld.  The  ;  s 
act  was  overturned  because  it  imposed  a  liability  upon  carriers 
“in  favor  of  their  employes  without  qualification  or  restriction 
as  to  the  business  in  which  the  carriers  or  their  employes 
may  be  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  injury,”  and  therefore  was 
a  regulation  of  intrastate  as  well  as  of  interstate  commerce.  | 

•  i  j  Three  members  of  the  court,  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justices  I 
Brewer  and  Peckham,  who  concurred  with  Justice  White  in  | 

1  the  majority  opinion,  dissented  from  the  view  expressed  by  1 
!  him  that  congress  may  regulate  the  relations  between  master 
and  servant  when  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Justice 
Day  concurred  with  Justice  White  throughout.  Justices  Har- 
I  lan  and  McKenna  contended  that  the  act  was  constitutional  as 
applied  to  employes  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Justice 
I  Holmes  wrote  an  opinion  favorable  to  the  constitutionality  of 
I  the  law  and  Justice  Moody  contended  that  1$  was  constitutional 
throughout.  Thus  six  out  of  the  nine  mefnbers  of  the  court, 
White,  Day,  Harlan,  McKenna,  Holmes  atfd  Moody,  expressed 
the  view  that  congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  regulate 
the  liability  of  the  carrier  to  the  employe  for  accidents  taking 
place  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  decision  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  safety  appll- 
*  ances  act  and  the  act  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  employes 
^41  of  railways  which  goes  into  effect  on  March  4  next.  The  safety 
3  appliance  legislation  has  been  in  effect  10  years.  It  has  ac- 
l  J  complished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  passed,  without  its 
validity  ever  being  tested  in  the  supreme  court.  A  case 
J H  brought  by  the  government  against  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  in 
which  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  is  denied  is  now  pending. 

It  seems  clear,  in  view  of  the  precedent  established  in* the 
employers’  liability  decision,  that,  if  the  court  finds  that  the  | 

|  safety  appliances  act  applies  to  intrastate  as  well  as  to  inter-  I 
state  commerce,  it  will  invalidate  it.  The  hours  of  labor  law, 

Illke  the  employers’  liability  act,  fails  to  distinguish  clearly  j 
between  employes  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  those  j 

engaged  in  intrastate  commerce,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
i  the  one  can  stand  now  that  the  other  has  fallen. 

■  1  The  decision  does  ttt  slbm  to  have  any  marked  tendency  j 
either  to  narrow  or  to  broaden  the  authority  of  congress  ovei  , 

'  commerce  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  that  is  (W.  U.  Tel.  | 
i  Co.  v.  Pendleton,  122  U.  S..  347),  over  ‘‘the  interchange  and  , 

<  transportation  of  commodities  or  visible  and  tangible  things,  I 
L  the  carriage  of  persons  and  the  transmission  of  ideas,  orders 
4f*  and  intelligence.”  Some  prominent  railway  lawyers  hoped 
1  that  the  employers’  liability  act  would  be  upheld,  not  because  I 
they  liked  the  act,  but  because  they  thought  that  a  decision 
in  its  favor  would  be  a  step  toward  ousting  the  states  from  all 
authority  over  the  instrumentalities  used  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  and  therefore  toward  depriving  them  entirely  of  power 
»  to  interfere  with  that  commerce.  The  court,  however,  sticks  I 
to  the  conservative  view  that  the  authority  of  the  states  over  > 
intrastate  commerce  and  all  that  pertains  to  it  is  exclusive. 
Whether  it  will  think  that  consistently  with  its  decision  in  the 
I  employers’  liability  case  it  can  hold  unconstitutional  state  laws 
that  necessarily  and  directly' interfere  with  interstate  rates 
and  transportation,  as  many  laws  passed  by  the  states  within 
the  past  12  months  seem  clearly  to  do,  remains  to  be  seen. 

'  The  court  has  dashed  the  hopes  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
'  *  others  who  have  advocated  extension  of  federal  power  through 
I  altered  construction  and  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  It 
has  shown  that  it  will  still  protect  the  rights  of  the  states 
.  ,  when  it  believes  that  an  attempt  to  encroach  upon  them  is  j 
L  being  made  by  the  federal  government.  Probably  it  may  be 
relied  upon  to  protect  the  domains  of  congress  and  of  the  inter-  j 
1  state  commerce  commission  from  encroachment  when  it  shall  I 
be  demonstrated,  as  we  believe  it  will  be,  that  they  have  been 
. .  invaded  by  state  legislatures  and  railroad  commissions. 


_ _ _ * _ _ 
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By  a  divided  bench,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
overthrown  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  of  June  11,  1906.  Four 
justices — Harlan,  McKenna,  Holmes  and  Moody — held  that  the  law  ' 
was  valid  in  whole  or  in  part;  a  fifth — Justice  White — believes  that 
It  can  be  so  redrawn  as  to  be  valid.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and 
Justices  Peckham  and  Brewer  believe  that  Congress  has  attempted 
regulation  repugnai.t  to  the  Constitution.  Thus  the  application  of 
the  law  is  stopped,  ihe  majority  opinion  being  that  it  was  so  drawn  j 
that  the  unconstitutional  parts  were  Inseparable  from  the  constitu¬ 
tional;  but  application  of  the  underlying  principle  is,  apparently, 
only  postponed.  Two  interesting  comments  suggest  themselves — 
first,  that  many  of  the  extremely  important,  radical  corporation 
cases  now  pending  before  that  august  body  are  pretty  likely  to 
terminate  in  the  same  vay;  second,  that  there  are  two  distinct 
parties  in  the  court,  one  of  which  is  willing  to  see  Congress  do  a 
great  deal  more  regulating  than  the  other  is,  and  that  between 
these  parties  the  balance  of  powei  is  quite  uncertain,  depending 
on  the  vote  of  several  justices  to  whom  each  case  is  a  new  case. 

ftULW'A/  J*N  II.  I  <14  S' 

The  Constitutionality  of  the  Employers’  Liabil¬ 
ity  Act. 

The  endeavor  of  President  Roosevelt  to  make 
employers  of  labor  responsible  for  all  injuries  to 

I  employees  has  met  with  a  temporary  check  and  a  j 
permanent  limitation.  The  employer's  liability  act  |  4 

passed  by  congress  and  approved  June  11,  1906,  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme 
.  j  court  of  the  United  States.  The  decision,  however,  > 

-  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  law  applies  to  all 
I  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 

I  whether  the  employee  injured  is  engaged  In  inter- 
state  railway  operation  at  the  time  of  the  accident  '  1 
or  not.  The  act  was  intended,  so  far  as  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  federal  government,  to  change  the 
common  law  which  exempted  employers  from  lia- 
■  -  bility  for  injuries  due  to  the  negligence  of  co-  J* 
employees,  or  to  the  contributory  negligence  of  the 
person  injured.  It  did  not  abolish  entirely  con¬ 
tributory  negligence  as  a  defense,  but  provided  that’ 
t,  it  should  not  be  a  bar  to  recovery  if  the  “contribu¬ 
tory  negligence  was  slight  and  that  of  the  employer 
was  grostf  in  comparison”;  but  left  the  compari¬ 
son  to  the  Jury  and  permitted  it  to  determine  the  ,  ,  _•  j 
damages  in  proportion  to  the  negligence  of  the  '  ;«f 
injured  person.  This  latter  provision  was  probably 
intended  to  deter  employees  from  seeking  Injury 
in  order  to  recover  damages — a  class  of  cases  not 
as  uncommon  as  might  be  supposed. 

The  decision  was  made  in  two  cases  which  had 
been  appealed  from  United  States  circuit  courts  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  in  which,  as  our  readers 
are  advised,  the  judges  had  declared  the  law  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  In  three  other  cases  the  law  had  been 
sustained  by  the  lower  courts.  The  decision  of  the 
'  supreme  court  was  a  close  one,  the  judges  standing  . 

’  ,  five  to  four.  It  was  rendered  by  Justice  White.  He 
j  declares  that  the  law  clearly  extends  to  all  of  the 
|  business  of  the  interstate  carriers,  and  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  interstate  business.  It  therefore  exceeds 
the  powers  of  congress,  and  is  unconstitutional  as 
to  all  its  provisions.  If,  he  says  practically,  con-  |  -  '  ' 

gress  can  regulate  all  of  the  business  of  anyone  a  j 
portion  of  whose  business  is  interstate,  the  power 
of  congress  would  extend  to  every  conceivable  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  evident  that  he  holds  that  if  the  statute 
were  limited  to  injuries  received  while  engaged  in 
interstate  business,  he  would  hold  it  to  be  consti¬ 
tutional.  . 

The  views  of  the  justices  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
.  portance  in  this  matter.  Only  one,  Justice  Day, 
was  with  Justice  White  in  all  points.  Justice 
Moody,  President  Roosevelt’s  appointee,  from  his 
cabinet,  reflects  the  president’s  views,  and  believes 
the  act  constitutional.  Justices  Harlan  and  Mc¬ 
Kenna  hold  the  law  to  be  constitutional  as  far  as 
v*(  it  applies  to  employees  engaged  in  interstate  busl-  ' 
ness,  but  null  and  void  as  to  others.  Justice  Holmes 
also  dissented  from  the  opinion.  But  three,  Chief  \ 

,  Justice  Fuller  and  Justices  Brewer  and  Peckham 
,  while  concurring  in  the  result  of  the  opinion  dis-  ji  “ 

I  sent  from  the  argument.  They  hold  that  employ-  W 
!  1  ers’  liability  is  not  commerce,  and'  hence  not  sub-  flj 

*  Ject  to  the  regulative  powers  of  congress.  They 
gfjj  evidently  oppose  the  present  tendency  to  extend 
jyWederal  power  by  unconscionable  stretching  of  that  jjfl 
"“'‘phrase  "to  regulate  commerce.”  The  act  of  em- 

ployment  is  a  contract  made  in  some  state  and  MlttiHfl 
under  the  laws  of  that  state. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  a  law  is  passed  I 
which  limits  the  liability  to  cases  where  the  in-  I 
-  jured  party  is  at  the  time  engaged  In  interstate 
operation,  the  supreme  court  will  sustain  it  by  a 
vote  of  six  to  three  unless  some  Justice  gets  new 
,  light  on  the  subject  meantime.  Senator  Knox  has  I 
|  promptly  prepared  such  a  bill,  and  it  will  probably 
become  a  law.  Then  the  question  will  arise  in 
each  case  as  to  whether  the  employee  is  injured  I 
while  engaged  in  interstate  business.  For  instance, 
if  he  is  working  in  the  shops  on  repairs  to  an 
engine  which  sometimes  runs  over  the  state  line,  is 
l  that  interstate  business?  He  is  running  a  switch¬ 
ing  engine  which  never  goes  out  of  its  yard,  but 
|  may  be  switching  a  freight  car  which  does  at  times 

*  8°  out  of  the  state.  Is  the  destination  of  the  load 
to  govern?  And  how  about  empties?  Or  perhaps 
the  Initials  on  the  side  of  the  car  will  decide  the 
matter?  A  thousand  such  questlcns  wi'l  arise  for  I 
the  juries  to  decide,  and  it  will  be  an  unusual  jury 
which  will  not  find  some  reason  to  class  the  occu-  ^ 
pation  as  Interstate. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  time  to  call  attention 
to  a  very  remarkable  utterance  of  the  president  at 
the  Jamestown  Exposition,  in  connection  with  this  ( 
1  .  subject.  It  cannot  properly  be  regarded  but  as  1 

argument  that  is  utterly  bad,  uncalled  for  by  the 
,  end  he  was  seeking  to  obtain,  and  forming  a  prece- 
dent  which  will  many  times  arise  to  bother  him. 

He  said: 

■I  “No  law  is  more  emphatically  needed,  and  it 

,  must  be  kept  on  the  statute  books  in  drastic  and 
thoroughgoing  form.  The  railroads  are  prompt  to 
I  demand  the  interference  and  to  claim  the  protec-  I 
'y  tion  of  the  federal  courts  in  times  of  riot  and  dis- 
order,  and  in  turn  the  federal  government  should 
see  to  it  that  they  are  not  permitted  successfully 
to  plead  that  they  are  under  the  federal  law  when  \  - 
their  own  rights  can  be  protected,  but  outside  of  ' 
It  when  it  is  invoked  against  them  in  behalf  of  the  I 
rights  of  others.  If  it  is  proper  for  the  federal 
courts  to  issue  injunctions  in  behalf  of  railroads  { 
I  it  is  proper  that  railroads  should  be  held  to  a  strict 
liability  for  accidents  occurring  to  their  employees. 

T  There  should  be  the  plainest  and  most  unequivoc- 
able  additional  statement,  by  enactment  of  con¬ 
gress,  to  the  effect  that  railroad  employees  are  en- 
U?  '  titled  to  receive  damages  for  any  accident  that 

comes  to  them  as  an  incident  of  the  performance  f 
.  of  their  duties,  and  the  law  should  be  such  that  it 
will -be  impossible  for  the  railroads  successfully  to  , 

'  fight  it  without  thereby  forfeiting  all  right  to  the 
protection  of  the  federal  government  under  any 
[  I  circumstances.  In  the  same  way  there  should  be 

j  rigid  federal  legislation  to  minimize  all  railway  '• 

1  accidents.” 

This  implies  that  in  asking  for  protection  against 
I  mob  violence  the  railways  are  begging  for  a  favor,  , 
i  instead  of  demanding  a  right.  It  implies  that  they 
are  seeking  the  injury  and  death  of  their  em¬ 
ployees.  It  classifies  the  railways  with  mobocracy 
and  anarchists.  What  relation  is  there  between 
their  application  for  protection  against  violence, , 
and  their  liability  for  Injuries  to  one  employee 
which  is  due  to  the  negligence  of  another?  Is  it 
properly  within  the  option  of  the  civil  administra¬ 
tion  whether  it  shall  suppress  riot  and  disorder? 

*  Is  not  such  anarchy  suppressed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  as  much  or  more  than  for  that  of  the 
railway?  And  is  not  railway  property  entitled  to 
Just  as  much  protection  as  any  other?  The  rail¬ 
ways  have  not  violated  any  law  in  this  matter  of 

j?  employer’s  liability — they  have  asked  only  that  J 

I  judgment  be  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  ' 

I  whole  argument  resembles  a  threat  to  withdraw 

government  protection  against  mob  violence  if  the  | 


I  constitutionality  of  a  law  of  congress  is  not  ac- 
|  knowledged  without  the  legal  test  of  the  courts. 


_  Mt-wfcy 


'  ;  On  the  special  night  trains  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  ■  v, 

&  H.  R.  R„  between  New  York  and  Boston,  the  j  , 
usual  type  of  sleeping  cars  have  been  superseded  |  9  ,v 

by  10-stateroom  sleepers. 

.v,  The  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  has  instituted  asbestos 
i  'sheets  under  the  mattresses  of  sleeping  cars,  to  '  I 
|  avoid  the  disagreeable  temperatures  arising  from 
Jlhe  radiators  underneath. 

i  Pullman  Controversy. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  be 
,  asked  to  make  a  complete  investigation  into  the 
sleeping  car  business  'of  thfe  Pullman  Co.  George 
i  S.  Loftus,  who  filed  a  complaint  against  the  com¬ 
pany  last  summer  directed  specifically  against 
1  charges  for  berths  to  and  from  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

I  will  ask  the  commission  to  permit  him  to  amend 
|  his  petition  so  as  to  include  the  entire  operation 
of  the  company.  This  action  was  taken  because 
■  the  company,  during  the  recent  hearing  in  St. 

Paul  before  the  commission,  alleged  in  fixing 
1  J  charges,  that  the  business  done  throughout  the 
I  country  was  taken  into  consideration. 

R  muvv/w  Acffi 

Ci-h  cCa-cco,  Jan  -  2.U-.1 9 

Texas  Commission  Has  No  Jurisdiction  over  Sleeping 
Car  Rates. — Judge  Edward  R.  Meek,  sitting  in  federal  court 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  delivered  an  opinion  on  January  13,  holding  • 
that  the  Texas  railroad  commission  has  no  jurisdiction  under 
|  the  railroad  commission  law  of  Texas  over  sleeping  car  rates, 
and  that  the  order  it  had  issued  for  a  reduction  in  sleeping 
car  rates  was  unconstitutional,  because  it  operated  to  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts  existing  between  the  Pullman 
l Company  and  the  various  railroads. 

^n^rATTACK^  ™E  P^LLM^  COMPANY.  f 

'  The  Bellman  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  publishes  an  article  ! 
concerning  the  proceeding  against  the  Pullman  Company  be¬ 
fore  the  interstate  commerce  commission,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  made: 

The  recent  attack  upon  the  Pullman  Company  is  another 
example  of  the  ease  with  which  a  corporation  can  be  haled 
before  the  interstate  commerce  commission  and  put  to  large 
expense  and  trouble  in  order  to  defend  itself  against 
a  senseless  and  unreasonable  complaint  that  is  manifestly 
mischevious  and  purely  fictitious  in  basis  so  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  travel  in  sleeping  cars.  The  defendant  has  no 
friends,  that  is  newspaper  friends,  consequently  it  can  be 
safely  denounced  as  one  of  the  most  unpopular  and  grasping 
corporations  in  existence. 

The  criticism  of  the  Pullman  car  made  by  those  who 
have  use  for  it  and  who,  having  paid  for  their  accommodation, 
have  a  right  to  comment  on  its  character,  is  seldom  or  never 
directed  toward  the  price  charged  for  berths.  The  lack  of 
privacy,  the  inconvenience  of  the  upper  berth,  the  poor  venti¬ 
lation,  the  cramped  toilet  rooms  and  other  minor  details  are 
often  criticized,  but  the  price  is  generally  regarded  as  fair  and 
reasonable. 

The  man  who  goes  to  bed  in  a  sleeping  car  with  his  boots 
on  and  who  is  in  his  natural  element  in  a  second-class  day 
coach;  who  does  not  appreciate  clean  linen  or  the  convenience 
of  water,  soap  and  towels;  who  is,  in  fact,  the  sort  of  a  person 
the  discriminating  traveler  is  anxious  to  avoid  mingling  with 
on  a  journey  and  consequently  willing  to  pay  a  premium  to 
avoid,  is  the  one  who  is  continually  roaring  about  the  cost  of 
his  berth  and  howling  with  indignation  because  the  obliging 
porter  expects  a  modest  tip.  Such  people  seldom  use  a  Pull¬ 
man  car  if  they  can  avoid  it;  they  prefer,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
get  even  with  the  soulless  and  unpopular  corporation  by  slip¬ 
ping  quietly  into  its  wash  room  in  the  early  morning  and 
using  its  facilities  without  cost. 

Those  who  travel  very  much  realize  the  value  of  the 
sleeping  car  service  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  asked. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  object  to  tipping  the  porter  for  personal 
service,  for  they  well  know  that  the  slight  additional  expense 
is  money  always  wisely  invested,  since  it  secures  attention 
which  the  company  itself  is  not  bound  to  furnish.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  there  is  no  general  complaint  against  the 
Pullman  Company  by  those  who  are  paying  it  the  revenue  it 
receives.  On  the  contrary,  the  traveling  public  is  reasonably 
satisfied  and  its  only  demand  is  for  lower  berths. 

This  distinguished  example  of  American  enterprise  and 
energy  one  might  Imagine  would  be  a  subject  for  congratula¬ 
tion,  even  praise,  but  the  crime  of  the  Pullman  Company  Is 
its  success  in  accomplishing,  thoroughly  and  efficiently,  that 
which  it  undertook  to  do.  It  is  guilty,  grossly,  unpardonably 
guilty,  of  having  been  prosperous. 

It  has  come  to  a  pass  where  the  American  corporation  is 
damned  if  it  does  and  damned  if  it  don’t.  The  everlasting 
probers,  muck-rakers,  trust-busters  and  corporation-hounders 
are  content  with  neither  success  nor  failure.  If  a  corpora¬ 
tion  does  not  make  dividends  it  is  guilty  of  gross  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  its  officers  should  be  put  in  jail.  If  it  makes  too 
much  money  it  is  again  guilty  of  extortion  and  the  law  should 
be  Invoked  to  reduce  its  earning  capacity.  In  either  event, 
down  with  the  corporation.  It  is  the  exhibition  of  this  temper 
that  discourages  enterprise  and  makes  business  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  occupation  in  these  days. 

Should  the  complaint  against  the  Pullman  Company  result 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  sleeping  car  accommodations,  there 
will  inevitably  follow  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  extent 
and  quality  of  the  service  rendered.  This  may  be  surely 
counted  upon.  The  traveling  public  does  not  desire  such  a| 
reactionary  movement  gnd  those  who  are  publicly  moving  fori 
reduced  rates  do  not  actually  represent  any  considerable  por- 
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The  people  are  paying  a  little  attention  to  the  “Octopus 
j  Twins.”  viz.,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Pullman  Company.  As  to  the  Western  Union,  the  people  are 
paying  interest  and  dividends  on  something  like  100  per  cent 
water.  In  1881  Gould  got  control  and  consolidated  every  wire 
in  the  country  and  injected  $40,000,000  water  at  one  crack. 

As  to  the  Pullman  Company,  like  John  Brown’s  soul,  it 
has  been  marching  on  steadily  from  the  time  the  Alton  sawed 
,  off  all  its  platforms  and  ran  the  “Pullman”  around  all  its 
tanks  and  coal  chutes  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  It  has 
finally  “gobbled  it  all,"  and  paid  enormous  returns  by  over¬ 
charging  the  public  and  underpaying  its  overworked  employes. 
.1  A  little  cloud  has  started  up  in  Minnesota  and  the  hear¬ 
ing  adjourned  to  Chicago.  They  deny  jurisdiction  and  deny 
they  are  common  carriers.  Possibly  that  is  true,  but  before 
it  is  over  laws  will  be  passed  putting  them  there. 

The  railroad  companies  have  themselves  writhed  under 
the  tipping  nuisance  on  Pullmans  and  appreciated  it  was  all 
wrong  and  made  a  few  feeble  attempts  to  stop  it,  without 
t  success,  and  every  “crimp”  that  is  put  in  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  will  inspire  the  same  sentiment  in  the  railroad  managers 
throughout  the  country  that  was  expressed  by  “Pat"  when 
asked  how  the  people  of  Ireland  would  take  it  if  the  lord 
lieutenant  should  be  assassinated.  He  said:  “Well,  there 
!  would  be  many  a  dry  eye  in  Ireland.” 

The  people  believe  that  the  present  stringency  (whether 
right  or  wrong)  that  has  reduced,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  railroad  receipts  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  has  been 
brought  about  purposely  by  the  moneyed  interests  of  Wall 
and  Broad  streets  to  accomplish  their  own  ends,  and  what 
relief  can  we  expect  from  the  courts?  The  most  that  I  have 
seen  has  been  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  those  of  the 
states  and  nation  and  in  every  case  the  railroads  have  got 
the  worst  of  it. 

>  We  are  reaping  a  harvest  that  our  predecessors  have 
I  sown,  and  the  only  relief  from  unjust  drastic  legislation  will 
be  by  ourselves  building  up  an  intelligent  and  fair  public 
’  sentiment.  I  doubt  whether  we  can  do  that  when  the  only 
glimpse  the  people  get  of  the  "throne”  is  a  twinkle  of  the  “tail 
flights”  of  the  president’s  special.  E.  T.  ABBOTT, 

\  General  Manager  Klamath  Lake  Railroad. 

,  Thrall,  Cal.,  February  2,  1908. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY. 

The  -Bellman  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  publishes  an  article 
concerning  the  proceeding  against  the  Pullman  Company  be¬ 
fore  the  interstate  commerce  commission,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  made: 

The  recent  attack  upon  the  Pullman  Company  is  another 
example  of  the  ease  with  which  a  corporation  can  be  haled 
before  the  interstate  commerce  commission  and  put  to  large 
expense  and  trouble  in  order  to  defend  Itself  against 
a  senseless  and  unreasonable  complaint  that  is  manifestly 
mischevious  and  purely  fictitious  in  basis  so  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  travel  in  sleeping  cars.  The  defendant  has  no 
friends,  that  is  newspaper  friends,  consequently  it  can  be 
safely  denounced  as  one  of  the  most  unpopular  and  grasping 
corporatidhs  in  existence. 

The  criticism  of  the  Pullman  car  made  by  those  who 
have  use  for  it  and  who,  having  paid  for  their  accommodation, 
have  a  right  to  comment  on  its  character,  is  seldom  or  never 
directed  toward  the  price  charged  for  berths.  The  lack  of 
privacy,  the  inconvenience  of  the  upper  berth,  the  poor  venti¬ 
lation,  the  cramped  toilet  rooms  and  other  minor  details  are 
often  criticized,  but  the  price  is  generally  regarded  as  fair  and 
reasonable. 

The  man  who  goes  to  bed  in  a  sleeping  car  with  his  boots 
on  and  who  is  in  his  natural  element  in  a  second-class  day 
coach;  who  does  not  appreciate  clean  linen  or  the  convenience 
of  water,  soap  and  towels;  who  is,  in  fact,  the  sort  of  a  person 
the  discriminating  traveler  is  anxious  to  avoid  mingling  with 
on  a  journey  and  consequently  willing  to  pay  a  premium  to 
avoid,  is  the  one  who  is  continually  roaring  about  the  cost  of 
his  berth  and  howling  with  indignation  because  the  obliging 
porter  expects  a  modest  tip.  Such  people  seldom  use  a  Pull¬ 
man  car  if  they  can  avoid  it;  they  prefer,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
get  even  with  the  soulless  and  unpopular  corporation  by  slip¬ 
ping  quietly  into  its  wash  room  in  the  early  morning  and 
using  its  facilities  without  cost. 

Those  who  travel  very  much  realize  the  value  of  the 
sleeping  car  service  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  asked. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  object  to  tipping  the  porter  for  personal 
service,  for  they  well  know  that  the  slight  additional  expense 
Is  money  always  wisely  invested,  since  it  secures  attention 
which  the  company  itself  is  not  bound  to  furnish.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  there  is  no  general  complaint  against  the 
Pullman  Company  by  those  who  are  paying  it  the  revenue  it 
receives.  On  the  contrary,  the  traveling  public  is  reasonably 
satisfied  and  its  only  demand  is  for  lower  berths. 

This  distinguished  example  of  American  enterprise  and 
energy  one  might  imagine  would  be  a  subject  for  congratula¬ 
tion,  even  praise,  but  the  crime  of  the  Pullman  Company  is 
its  success  in  accomplishing,  thoroughly  and  efficiently,  that 
which  it  undertook  to  do.  It  is  guilty,  grossly,  unpardonably 
guilty,  of  having  been  prosperous. 

It  has  come  to  a  pass  where  the  American  corporation  is 
damned  if  it  does  and  damned  if  It  don’t.  The  everlasting 
probers;  muck-rakers,  trust-busters  and  corporation-hounders 
are  content  with  neither  success  nor  failure.  If  a  corpora¬ 
tion  does  not  make  dividends  jt  is  guilty  of  gross  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  its  officers  should  be  put  in  jail.  If  it  makes  too 
much  money  It  is  again  guilty’ of  extortion  and  the  law  should 
be  invoked  to  reduce  its  earning  capacity.  In  either  event,  | 
down  with  the  corporation.  It  is  the  exhibition  of  this  temper 
that  discourages  enterprise  and  makes  business  a  difficult  and; 
dangerous  occupation  in  these  days. 

Should  the  complaint  against  the  Pullman  Company  result 
In  reducing  the  cost  of  sleeping  car  accommodations,  there] 
will  Inevitably  follow  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  extenC 
and  quality  of  the  service  rendered.  This  may  be  surely 
counted  upon.  The  traveling  public  does  not  desire  such  a 
reactionary  movement  and  those  who  are  publicly  moving  for 
reduced  rates  do  not  actually  represent  any  considerable  por-y 
tion  of  the  class  who  use  sleeping  cars.  XL 
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l  !".  Chicago,  Milwaukee  .1  Cl  Paul,  as  reported  In  the  Railroad 
Gazette  of  March  6,  has  ordered  12  passenger  cars  from  Barney  & 
Smith  and  three  passenger  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Lint,  \a  reported  in  the  Railroad  Gazette  of 
March  6,  has  ordered  for  the  Washington  &  Vandemere  100  venti¬ 
lated  box  cars  of  60,000  lbs.  capacity  from  the  South  Baltimore  8teel 
Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
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THE  “poor”  Pullman  Company  steps  out  into  the  public  stage  ■ 
limelight  again  today,  having  officially  decided  to  utilize  ] 
K>  the  passing  pinching  times  as  a  pretext  for  temporarily  clos¬ 

ing  its  shops  and  indefinitely  throwing  between  5,000  and  6,000  j 
i  !  workmen  out  of  employment  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  far- 

j  fetched  excuse  is  that  the  hard-hit  railroads  are  unable  to  order 

or  pay  cash  for  their  wonted  rolling  stock,  however  necessary, 
and  the  “poor”  Pullman  Company  is  suspicious  of  their  proffered 
securities,  for  the  time  being,  way  down,  in  lieu  of  the  said  cash 
i  shortage.  The  peurile  pretense  might  pass  if  the  knowledge  of  the 
gluttonous  dividends  of  the  Pullman  cyclops  was  not  general,  and 
also  the  reputation  of  the  gourmand  for  accustomed  indulgence  in 
ti  little  white  whoppers  when  it  suits  a  purpose  to  supposedly  bat 
the  public  eye.  It  is  common  and  exasperating  knowledge  that  ( 
the  Pullman  Company  annual  profits  oversum  three  and  four  dozen ' 
millions,  enabling  the  Juggarnaught  to  continuously  stultify  both 
the  national  and  states’  legislative  marts,  and  roll  defiantly  on 
in  its  infamous  looting  of  the  traveling  public.  Instead  of  hog¬ 
gishly  closing  down  today  for  an  indefinite  period  and  brutally 
throwing  its  dependents  out  of  work  and  family  succor  in  the  dead 

of  winter  why  did  not  the  rich  ripe  Pullman  Company  call  in  its 
multiphed  old  sleeping-car  tubs  that  polka-dot  the  vvftole  United 
I  rebmld  th?m  to  date?  Chicagoans  who  travel  much 

I  y7rds  sSieffiTter-  -SC  reIiCVhat  belon&  to  the  Pullman  junk- 

yards  still  in  commission  on  cheap  or  curish  roads  that  permit 
f  the  perpetration,  and  especially  do  they  materialize  like  June 
bugs  on  convention  and  excursion  occasions— at  precisely  the 
same  excessive  rates  that  the  “poor”  Pullman  Company  Exacts 
for  its  twentieth-century  palace  cars.  On  a  late  trip  in  Texas  the 

STP,d;KCOVered  I!w,aeIf.in  °ne  of  the  Preh>storic  Pullman  arks 
with  head-bumping  lowered  upper-berths,  sere  and  ’-c”c\.-Cracked 
marble  wash-bow!.,  and  Methuselan  watertank  pumps !  By  way 

theaa?k TnlTh!^  raptUrC  P,rOV;oked,  bp  the  discovered  antfquity 
the  ark  tank  had  sprung  a  leak  and  the  poor  pump  was  wholly 

Z:Znl  T  t0,the  Ca:  ful1  0f  P^trons-or1 rather  victims,  yTthe 
Shylock  stipend  was  $2.50  for  the  half-night  ride  and  the  broom- 

6n"neinPneruerofa:hUSUaln-l0^ed  *"ak*  exit  for  his  custom™ 

JnJ  irJ,eU  J  tHe  nU,ltlPIlc,ty  of  these  Pullman  junk-yard  ark's 
and  the  alleged  recurring  necessity  of  perpetrating  them  upon  the 
helpless  people— however,  always  at  the  modern  rates— why  close 
the  various  shops  today?  Please,  in  humanity’s  name  “poS” 
President  Robert  T.  Lincoln  of  the  “poor”  Pullman  Company— 
please  recall  the  closing  edict,  recall  the  really  poor  workman 
and  call  in  the  decrepit  tubs  aforesaid  for  rebuilding.  f 

R- n  i  u,  (3.o  ojj)  0\  a  'Zh 
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xv  Chicago  Railways  cars,  mentioned  in  the  Railroad  Gazette  of 

March  27,  will  be  equipped  with  trucks  built  by  the  Pullman  Co .  and 
air-brakes  furnished  by  the  National  Air-Brake  Co 

The  Kee 
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sase  car  and  one  express  car  fro™  ^rPu.^aT  C^pan;.’  °“  ^ 

I  car*r™^\lVaahinat0n  lt  Northe™  has  ordered  two  passenger  * 
1  compan"  “g  “r  “d  °De  baggage  car  ^  theTu.lman 

comwJatSf  SeteJ^ar^two^rS?  tW°  fl;St  ^  SeC°nd  da8S 

I  tbird  cass  paPs8engercar^  -  -  J 
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Keewenaw  Central  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Pullman 
Company  for  one  first-class  passenger  coach  and  one  com¬ 
bination  smoking,  baggage  ‘And  express  car,  as  reported  in 
The  RaHway  Age  for  February  28.  The  specifications  include 
the  following  details: 

Passenger  Coach. 

Capacity  . 64  passengers  Height  between  sill  and 

Length  over  sills . 54  ft.  nlate  a  ft  set  i„ 

Width  over  sills ....  9  ft.  8  in.  Body  . . ! .' .  Wood 

Over  all  at  eaves.10  ft.  %  In.  Underframe  . . \V09d 

Smoking,  Baggage  and  Express  Car.  '  hfc- 

Capacity  ....  .  42  passengers  Height  between'  sill  and 

Length  over  sills  . 54  ft.  nlate  ee  om 

Width  over  sil.  .  .9  ft.  8  in.  Body  . ! .' j !  .7.7.7  ‘  ^ood 

Over  a’  , -8.10  ft.  %in.  Underframe  .  . Wood  | 

Special  Equipment. 

Brakebeams.  National  Hollow  Heating  system  ...  Safety 

Brakeshoes  . Christie  Platforms' .  " 

•■••••  Westinghouse  . Standard  Coupler'  Co. 

K.y.  upL.  frt  LCfot 


If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than  another  that  adds  to  the 
comfort  of  the  traveler  by  night,  it  is  the  berth  light  used  in  the 
1  sleePlng  cars  of  most  western  rdads.  It  changes  discomfort  into 
1  luxury  and  is  probably  the  most  highly  appreciated  improvement 
that  has  been  made  for  many  a  day.  It  does  not  take  a  very  old 
man  to  recollect  when  there  were  no  lights  in  the  staterooms  of  our 
river  boats,  but  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  dlark  berth  of  a  sleeping  car  will  soon  be  In  the  same 
category.  It  seems  strange  that,  though  these  lights  have  been  used 
for  years  in  the  West,  they  are  still  a  scarcity  on  eastern  roads. 

To  paraphrase  the  enthusiasm  of  a  western  railroader  we  (west¬ 
erners)  are  the  people.  Whenever  anything  is  brought  out  that 
makes  for  comfort  or  luxury,  or,  1  may  add,  that  has  an  advertising 
value,  we  take  it  up  and  put  it  through.  So  we  have  electrically 
lighted  trains  and  trains  brilliant  with  acetylene  and  PIntsch  gas 
and  we  use  the  latest  wrinkles  in  them  all.  We  have  tourist  sleep¬ 
ing  cars  to  accommodate  those  who  want  them;  and  that  weary 
forlorn  crowd  that  fills  the  ordinary  coach  on  the  night  runs  of  ! 
eastern  lines  is  almost  unknown.*  Wb  also  have  the  chair  car  that 
extr8  alm0Bt  811  the  comfort  of  ft  Pullman  parlor  and  costs  nothing  j 

'Ha  iutfof\v)T^AZ£<Tg 
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The  Chicago  d  North-Western  has  ordered  300  steel  ore  cars  of  j 
100,000  lbs.  capacity  from  the  Pullman  Co.  and  250  from  the  Amer-  1 
lean  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 


A  Trip  on  the  South  Manchuria  Railway. 

1  The  following  is  taken  from  a  recent  folder  of  the  South  Man¬ 
churia  Railway.  It  describes  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  travel 
on  that  railroad: 

The  locomotives  have  been  supplied  by  the  most  popular  American  Loco- 
.  motive  Co.,  and  the  Pullman  Car  Company  has  furnished  the 


, '  luiuiuouvin  mm  oceu  supplied  oy  tne  most  popular  American  Loco¬ 
motive  Co.,  and  the  Pullman  Car  Company  has  furnished  the  passenger 
coaches  with  the  unsurpassed  equipments  of  the  Grand  American  Express 
|  Under  the  present  plan,  parlor  cars  arc  to  be  connected  with  the  Grand  Fx  1 
j  press,  which  are.  by  the  way.  sort  of  observation  cars,  provided  In  addition  | 


nder  the  present  plan,  parlor  cars  arc  to  be  connected  with  the  Grand  Fx  ! 
ress.  which  are,  by  the  way.  sort  of  observation  cars,  provided  In  addition  I 
■Ith  the  comforts  of  a  superior  drawing-room,  so  that  the  eye  being  fed  on  I 
do  shifting  landscape,  the  tedium  of  a  Journey  through  wild  Manchuria  1 
hlch  must  tie  quite  unbearable  otherwise,  will  be  reduced  to  an  almost  lm-  i 


which  must  he  quite  unbearable  otherwise,  will  be  reduced  to  an  almost  Im¬ 
perceptible  burden. 

After  devoting  17  pages  to  describing  in  language  and  with 
pictures  of  various  colors,  the  delights  of  the  line,  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  is  made: 

Before  concluding,  we  nre  honor  bound  to  Inform  the  public  that  prior 
to  finishing  the  converting  work  of  the  line  Into  the  broad  gage  by  the  sum¬ 


mer  next  year,  the  second-class 
proper  will  be  best  at  command 
being  run  on  the  line  before  thal 


ars  with  dining  equipments 


uWf\y  \ 

Ch  i  A-P.2<7-, 

Chicago  &  Northwestern,  which  was  reported  in  The  Rail¬ 
way  Age  for  April  1 7  to  have  placed  an  order  with  the  Pullman 
f",  Company  for  600  all-steel  ore  cars,  100,000  pounds  capacity, 

1  has  divided  this  order  between  the  Pullman  Company  and  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  each  company  getting 
300  cars. 

Rft-iuw/w  Review 

ar,  1^0% 

EQUIPMENT  AND  STRUCTURES 

Cars  and  Locomotives. 

I  — The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  placed  an  or¬ 

der  with  the  Pullman  Company  for  250  steel  hop¬ 
per-bottom  ore  cars  of  1000  lbs.  capacity.  This  I 
fills  a  part  of  the  inquiries  reported  last  week. 

iecord  at  close  of  business  April  30,  1908  ”  °  '•  Jp 

‘RniuRoAJ  j 


An  agreement  was  entered  into  during  1907  between  the  New  | 
York  Central  and  the  Pullman  Company,  providing  for  Pullman  car 
service  for  25  years  from  January  1,  1905,  and  with  the  Western-L 
Union  Telegraph  Company, ’fot-  telegraph  service  for  30  years  from-T  | 
January  1,  1906.  These  contracts  supersede  all  prior  agreements^ 
with  these  companies  and  are  more  favorable  in  their  terms  to  the  ; 
railroad  company.  Thfe  (Company’s  holding  of  5,748  shares  of  Boston 
&  Maine  stock,  acquired  during  the  previous  year,  was  exchanged 
for  an  equal  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  New  Haven  road 
•  during  1907.  The  New  York  Central’s  funded  debt  was  not  changed 
during  1907,  but  to  obtain  equipment  for  immediate  requirements 
the  New  York  Central,  Lake  Shore,  Michigan  Central,  Big  Four, 
and  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  have  become  parties  to  an  j 
equipment  trust  dated  Nov.  1,  1907,  providing  for  an  issue  of  $30,-  | 
000,000  of  equipment  trust  certificates,  being  90  per  cent,  of  the  j 
total  cost  of  the  equipment  to  be  furnished  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  Drexel  &  Co.  offered  these 
equipment  trust  certificates  in  January,  1908,  on  the  basis  of  about  J 
a  5%  per  cent,  yield  to  the  purchaser. 


KMuwivy  /Vaa 

Texas  Tax  Law  Held  Unconstitutional. — The  supreme  court  I 
of  the  United  States  rendered  a  decision  on  May  18,  holding  ' 
unconstitutional  the  tax  law  of  Texas  passed  in  1905,  which  J 
fixes  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  on  the  gross  earnings  of 
railways  when  they  lie  wholly’within  the  state  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  tax  when  they  lie  partly  within  the  state.  The  deci¬ 
sion  was  rendered  in  the  case  of  the  Galveston  Harrisburg  & 
San  Antonio  against  the  state  of  Texas.  The  opinion  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  Justice  Holmes.  The  court  held  that  the  law  was 
m  effort  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce  and  that  therefore 
he  tax  could  not  be  collected.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Jus¬ 
tices  Harlan,  White  and  McKenna  dissented. 

Kailsoad  A  (yfi  (jazf  TTE 
xt.  ERvJSmlLaM,  am  f 

CAR  BUILDING. 

The  Chicago .  foliet  tf*  Kansas  City  is  asking  prices  on  15 
passenger  cars. 


■  H  „  Rau-v**y  'Review 

X 

;  I  Train  Holdup  in  Mexico. 

Every  occupant  of  two  sleeping  cars  on  a  train  I 
between  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz  was  held  Up 
1  **two  negr°e8  on  “Ay  20,  who  secured  loot  of 
value  reported  at  $10,000.  The  robbers  entered 
the  train  at  midnight  while  it  was  detained  at 

1  outs™00™  ”  the  8ta‘e  °f  TIax,caIa  b>'  heavy  wash- 

J..6  pa88engers  were  in  their  berths  at  the  I 

I  was  locked  hi,  °nef  °f  the  doors  of  the  keepers  i 
|  was  locked,  while  at  the  other  a  robber  stood 

viMtredng  ^eKalSle  W‘th  tW°  revo,vers-  The  otbe'  ! 

I  visited  each  berth  in  turn  and  secured  the  plunder  ! 

caned  On  8  *?*  ',assengerK  »*>  the  robbers  es-  A 
caped.  One  of  the  porters  on  the  train  was  I  I 
arrested  at  Apizaco  for  alleged  complicity.  ‘  '■ 

i  si  rr5  ‘ 

1  comparative  merits  of  }  determine  the 

The  average  mTeate  nMh  ,  f°rm  ot  hearings, 
anti-friction  side  T*h 

,  the  seven  cars  equipped  with  the  .  Whlle 
bearings  averaged  lot  2«z  ™«.  th  d  styIe  slde 
11.200  miles.  oTeL’en  per  cS^ T&t  °f  I  I 
a  saving  of  *15  is  “  1,  lnls  would  show- 

~ I J 

'  !?E  JSS‘  tffSJ 

^iiRoaV)  A(?e.  CA"z.ette_  , 

New/oRK.  .  fi(?t>)Ay~~J7Ke.  &■  iqoft- 

1  often  think  that  the  man  who  first  designed  the  high  car  9 
window  that  will  only  lift  until  the  lower  sash  rail  comL  ’ 
directly  in  the  line  of  vision  did  more  for  the  appearanc^of 
the  car  than  he  did  for  the  comfort  of  the  occupants  Most 
people  like  to  look  out  of  the  window  when  traveling  and  this 
bar,  when  the  window  is  open,  is  an  annoyance-nit  “S  ca 

looking  irndm-,  a^an^n  s^e  ouT^t  UTo  *  **  *“d 

•/  J  f0r^?,!!inman  C°mPany  t0  cap  thIs  by  aa  ingeXusra“aLngeed 

SowupCtoethebevWH1Ch/th%Wh0,e  l0W6r  PortIon  of 
rSr  Uto  this  th!y  ti  6  f  effectually  blanketed.  I  was  in 
a  car  like  this  the  other  day  running  south  with  a  resort 
contingent,  and  it  was  pitiable  to  see  that  whole  carload  of 
passengers  craning  their  necks  to  look  out  They  kept  u  up 
for  about  an  hour  and  then  settled  back  into  theiV  seats 

?l0\*nd  f°r  the  balance  01  8. VS5 

mey  might  as  well  have  been  in  a  rear  flat  nf  Q  4. 

r^of  which  ^  “V  that  th6y  C0Uld  see  of  the  Passing  show.' 
tion  f  “®re,y  goes  t°  Prove  the  soundness  of  the  asser- 

£ff  ££=  i  r™ 

puwk  ™p„°7p  w,tb  7£.  b*,ore 

'Railnna.v  Review 
Chicago,  'S.lvV',  oJ0N£  bit^oS 

&  I  . 1 1 

March  28)  from  300  to  M0  ‘c.™ .Z  i?  l 

;  SJTSS 

j  ^‘jTurnfrboxes* bf M^ord0* 


The  Kutlund  Railroad  has  ordered  one  baggage  car  and  two 
milk  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Virginian  Railway  is  said  to  be  figuring  on  2,500  freight 
cars.  This  item  is  not  yet  confirmed. 

The  Woodward  Iron  Company,  Woodward,  Ala.,  lias  ordered 
10  ore  cars  frojn  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 

7  he  Chietfgo.  „S’f.  Paul,  Mifrncdpolis  it-  Omaha  has  ordered 
one  dining  car  from  the  Pullman  Company. 


i^vuLiyy^Y  Ifeviitf. 
Chicago  Sat.j^v&.  8.1908. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  STRUCTURES 


4  'HI'S  UlUl  LoCOlllOtlve-N. 

I  — The  Iowa  Central  Ry.  has  placed  an  order  with 
I  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  two  locomotives. 

|  — The  Iowa  Central  Ry.  is  asking  prices  on  ten 

!  — The  Harriman  Lines  are  reported  in  the  mar- 
|  ket  for  8000  freight  cars  of  miscellaneous  types, 

9  but  the  rumor  lacks  verification. 

|  — The  Northwestern  Elevated  R.  R.,  Chicago,  I 

I  which  was  reported  In  a  previous  issue  to  be  in 
|  the  market  for  20  cars,  has  placed  this  order  with 
I  the  Pullman  Co. 

J  — Bids  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  F.  C. 

1  Boggs,  captain,  corps  of  engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  general 
purchasing  officer.  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  I 
]  Washington,  D.  C.,  until  Aug.  13  to  furnish  loco- 
I  motives  and  dump  cars;  blanks  and  general  infor-  ' 
I  mation  relating  to  Circular  No.  458  may  be  obtained 
)  from  above  office  or  offices  of  assistant  purchasing 


; 


railway  rryibw. 

Chicago,  Sat, Aug,  89,1908* 


— The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry..  which  was  i 
I  reported,  in  our  issue  of  last  week  to  be  in  the 
market  for  new  passenger  Equipment,  has  placed  | 
1  an  order  With  tl)e  Pullman  Co.  for  64  coaches  of  | 
‘i  miscellaneous  types. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  STRUCTURES 

Cars  and  Locomotives. 

—The  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  manage-  , 
'  ment  has  placed  a  contract  with  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.  for  repairing  2000  freight  cars, 
which  will  be  required  for  the  crop  movement  and 
I  for  general  business  as  conditions  improve. 

— The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R., 
which  was  reported  in  a  previous  issue  to  be  in 
1  the  market  for  100  refrigerator  cars,  60,000  pounds  i 
cap'acity,  has  placed  this  order  with  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

—The  Rutland  R.  R.  has  ordered  one  baggage 
I  car  and  two  milk  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co. 


" 


Kailua  0 
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CAR  BUILDING. 

The  Iowa  Central  is  in  the  market  for  10  caboose  cars. 

[  The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  has  appropriated  ?114,000  for  the 
repair  of  freight  and  passenger  cars. 

The  Chicago  d  North-Western  has,  it  is  said,  ordered  1  000 
freight  cars.  This  item  is  not  yet  confirmed. 

The  Delaware ,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  ordered  300  steel 
hopper  cars  of  80,000  lbs.  capacity  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co. 

The  Northwestern  Elevated,  Chicago,  reported  in  the  Kail- 
road  Age  Gazette  of  June  26  as  being  in  the  market  for  20 
cars,  has  ordered  them  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Panama  Railroad,  reported  in  the  Railroad  Gazette  of 
February  21  as  being  in  the  market  for  300  box  cars,  has  finally 
ordered  them  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  as  reported  in  the  Rail- 
road  Age  Gazette  of  August  7,  will  receive  bids  until  August 
13,  for  o0  3-ft.  6-in.  gage,  six-yard,  all  metal  dump  cars,  ten 
oi  which  are  for  delivery  on  or  before  November  1,  1908,  the 
remainder  on  or  before  January  1,  1909.  These  cars  must 
have  length  such  as  to  dump  in  a  space  15  ft.  long  and  the 
)  exceed  8  ft.  The  special  equipment 


r  all  is  not  t 


The  Chicago  Railways  Co.  last  spring  ordered  650  pay-as- 
you-enter  cars  for  delivery  before  January  1,  1909  The  so- 
cars  being  built  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  as  reported  in 
the  Railroad  Gazette  of  March  27,  are  of  all-steel  construction 
and  the  600  cars  ordered  from  the  Pullman  Co.  will  have  steel 
underframes  with  wooden  body  covered  by  steel  sheathing 
™  *  T*!*1*  C&Pacity  of  40  Passengers  and  weigh 
53,000  lbs.  The  wheel  base  of  the  trucks  is  4  ft  10  in  and 
the  cars  will  measure  20  ft.  1  in.  from  center  to  center  of 

trucks.  The  cars  will  be  32  ft.  5.in.  long,  8  ft.  2  in.  wide  and 
8  ft.  high,  inside  measurements;’ 49  ft.  2  in.  long,  8  ft.  9  in. 
wide  and  11  ft.  8  in.  high  over  all.  The  special  equipment 
includes; 

Air-brakes  . National  Brake  &  Elec.  Co. 

Center  bearings  . Barber  ana  Ideal 

Control  system . G.  E.  IC-35 

Curtain  fixtures  . Acme 

Curtain  material  .  Pantasote 

Destination  signs . Hunter,  Illuminated 

Door  fastenings  . Pullman 

Dast  guards  .  Positive 

Penders  . Chic.  Ry.  Co.  standard 


.  .  Cherry 

.  McCord 

. G.  E.,  Interpole 

..National  standard 


Hand  brakes  . Peacock 

Heating  system . Consolidated 

Headlights  . Adams  &  Westlake 

Interior  finish  .  Cherry 

Journal  boxes  .  ~ -  • 

Safety  treads  . 

Sanders  .  . . 

Side  bearings  .  Woods  roller 

Spring*  .  Pullman 

Trolley  poles  and  attachments . General  Electric 

Tracks  . .  Pullman  No.  150 

Paint  and  varnish . *. .’.  . Not  decided 

P«ve  registers .  International 

. -  ^ 


a.  .4m,. 

... 

‘  ’  *5 


933;  Injured,  1797;  at  stations,  passengei 


34;  Injured,  102;  other  persons  killed,  610;  Injured, 
682;  at  other  points  along  track,  passengers  killed, 
4;  injured,  12;  other  persons  killed,  3845;  injured, 
|  2263.  The  ratios  ol  casualties  Indicate  that  1  em- 
|  ployee  in  every  369  was  killed  and  1  employee  in 
I  every  19  was  injured.  With  regard  to  trainmen — 
I  that  is,  enginemen,  firemen,  conductors,  and  other 
j  trainmen — it  appears  that  1  trainman  was  killed  for 


i  killed,  the  upper  deck  interfered  v 


;  Injured,  of  the  lamps,  and  did  not  change  the  air  to  any 

rs  killed,  extent  as  low  down  In  the  body  of  the  car  as  the 

injured,  breathing  line.  The  deck  sash  also  admitted  cold 
at  1  em-  draughts,  cinders  and  smoke  overhead,  to  such  an 
ployee  in  extent  as  to  be  very  annoying.  The  construction  of 

linmen —  the  deck  sash  had  not  been  brought  up  to  the 

,nd  other  higher  state  of  development  in  which  we  find  it  in 
killed  for  use  to-day  on  some  of  the  most  Improved  equip- 


every  125  employed,  and  1  was  Injured  for  every  8  ment. 

employed.  The  Spear  Stove  System  was  modified  later  by  rer 

In  1907,  1  passenger  was  killed  for  every  1,432,-  moving  the  stoves  and  by  substituting  for  them 
631  carried,  and  1  injured  for  every  67,012  carried.  steam  radiator  pipes  extending  the  length  of  the 

For  1906  the  figures  show  that  2,222,691  passen-  car  in  the  air  duet,  and  by  adding  ventilators  on 

gers  were  carried  for  1  killed,  and  74,131  passen-  the  upper  deck  of  the  car  roof.  This  was  an  im- 

gers  were  carried  for  1  injured.  With  respect  to  provement,  in  that  it  eliminated  the  stove  and  gave 

the  number  of  miles  traveled,  the  figures  for  1907  an  exit  for  air,  other  than  the  deck  sash.  With 

show  that  45,440,253  passenger-miles  were  accom-  some  slight  modifications,  such  as  the  adding  of 

plished  for  each  passenger  killed,  and  2,125,493  extra  radiators  at  the  ends  of  the  car,  just  inside 
passenger-miles  for  each  passenger  injured.  For  the  doors,  this  was  the  type  of  ventilating  system 
1906  the  figures  were  70,103,735  passenger-miles  that  immediately  preceded  the  modern  indirect 
for  each  passenger  killed,  and  2,338,094  passenger-  systems  now  in  use. 

miles  for  each  passenger  injured.  The  deck  sash  system,  which  is  now  very  gen- 

■  ,  _  erally  used,  was  evolved  from  various  former 

_  .  .  arrangements  of  deck  sash,  and  its  construction  has 

Ventilating  and  Heating  of  Coaches  and  Sleep-  been  improved  so  as  to  eliminate  many  of  the  ob- 
ing  Cars.*  Jectionable  features  of  the  former  arrangements. 

_  The  use  of  wire  netting  outside  of  the  sash  has 

About  forty  years  or  more  ago,  Professor  W.  largely  eliminated  entering  dirt  and  cinder.  This 
Ripley  Nichols,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  deck  sash  method  of  ventilation  necessarily  sepa- 
Technology,  made  some  investigations  of  a  system  rates  the  heating  and  ventilating  systems,  and  does 
in  use  at  that  time  known  as  the  Winchell  Venti-  not  warm  the  air  before  it  comes  into  the  car.  No 


About  forty  years  or  more  ago,  Professor  W. 
Ripley  Nichols,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  made  some  investigations  of  a  system 
in  use  at  that  time  known  as  the  Winchell  Venti- 


[  air  was  admitted  to  the  car  at  the  end  under  the  sasl 
front  hood,  then  allowed  to  distribute  as  it  would  the 

through  the  car,  and  to  pass  out  under  the  rear  ope 

hood,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  warm  it  the 


>  that  special  air  intakes  are  provided,  except  t 


•  Nichols  determined  that  heated  c 


le  sash,  and  the  change  of  air  in  the  car  is  limited  to 
Id  the  amount  that  will  pass  in  and  out  through  these 
ar  openings.  When  the  deck  sash  is  thrown  open  in 
it  the  winter  time,  it  very  quickly  relieves  an  over- 


3  some  of  the  cold  entering  air  dre 


under  favorable  conditions.  Later  experiments  heated  and  vitiated  a 


with  this  system  at  Altoona  indicated  that  16,000  of  cold  air  is 

to  25,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  hour  was  furnished,  de-  overheated  car, 

pending  on  conditions.  It  was  also  found  that  the  this  way  are  \ 

movement  of  air  in  the  car  was  hardly  perceptible  cold  weather, 

when  the  car  was  standing  still,  there  being  even  of  the  cool  cur 

less  air  movement  with  the  large  openings  than  is  movement  of  a 

found  in  many  of  our  more  tightly  closed  modern  tion.  This  sysl 

coaches.  cars  for  a  ’°n6 

The  next  type  of  ventilating  system  was  that  by  the  appllcai 
found  in  the  early  type  passenger  coaches,  known 
as  the  Spear  StoVe  System.  It  consisted  of  hoods 
or  intakes  at  diagonal  corners  of  the  car,  which  in¬ 
takes  were  connected  with  the  coal  stove.  The 
movement  of  the  car  forced  the  air  down  around  ' 

the  stove  and  into  a  box  running  the  length  of  the  [|  ; 

car  along  each  side  above  the  floor.  From  this  II  JLbm 

boxing  or  duct  the  warmed  air  was  admitted  into 
the  car  through  various  openings  in  the  side  of 
the  duct.  It  then  ascended  through  the  body  of  ' 

the  car  and  passed  out  through  the  deck  sash.  This  jj _ 

system  was  a  great  improvement  over  any  that  >j  j,  — 

had  thus  far  been  tried,  but  it  was  still  subject  to  •  T  Z 

the  following  defects:  When  the  car  was  not  mov-  'f  I 

ing,  the  current  of  warm  air  was  reversed  and  \  1  J 

passed  from  the  car  out  through  the  Intake.  An-  I 

other  trouble  was,  that  the  proportion  of  exits  and  I  II 

intakes  was  not  such  as  to  give  a  balance  of  pres-  - 

sure  between  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  car, 
and  the  exits  were  so  much  in  excess  of  the  in-  i  jft 
takes  that  cold  air  in  the  winter  time  would  be  ^ 

drawn  in  around  the  windows  and  through  every  \  ' 

crevice.  The  trailing  deck  sash  gave  rise  to  various  (/  V  — 

cross-currents,  since  it  was  often  found  that  air  j’  ~ — 

would  enter  the  car  through  the  deck  sash  Instead  g  ] — 

of  going  out,  as  it  should.  These  cross-currents  in  ||  jflft 

•From  the  report  of  a  committee  to  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  SI — Transv 

17-19,1908.  Cf  ,  »„  - 


of  cold  air  is  effective  in  relieving  a  stuffy  and 
overheated  car,  but  continuous  draughts  created  in 
this  way  are  very  objectionable  to  passengers  in 
cold  weather.  In  the  summer  time,  this  dropping 
of  the  cool  currents  is  not  so  pronounced,  and  the 
movement  of  air  Is  not  sufficient  for  good  ventila¬ 
tion.  This  system  has  been  used  in  the  Pullman 
cars  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  now  being  modified 
by  the  application  of  a  late  type  of  the  Garland 


H2- 


service  on  more  than  one  thousand  coaches.  It 
embodies  some  of  the  most  advanced  ideas  along 
the  line  of  indirect  ventilation  and  on  this  account 
the  important  features  and  principles  are  presented 
somewhat  in  detail.  The  system  admits  the  air 
through  hoods  located  on  diagonal  corners  of  the 
car.  The  air  passes  down  a  vertical  boxing  to  a 
horizontal  duct  under  the  floor,  which  duct  runs 
the  length  of  the  car  between  the  side  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  intermediate  sills.  Then  the  air  ascends 
through  slots  in  the  floor  to  a  .longitudinal  boxing 
or  duct  containing  steam  pipes,  extending  along  the 
sides  of  the  car,  above  the  floor  and  immediately 
over  the  air  duct,  thence  through  galvanized  iron 
tubular  pipes  under  each  seat  to  the  aisle,  where 
it  ascends  and  passes  out  through  globe  ventilators 
located  over  the  lamps  along  the  center  line  of  the 
upper  deck. 

The  system  is  designed  to  furnish  one  thousand 
cu.  ft.  of  fresh  air  per  hour  per  person,  while  work¬ 
ing  normally  on  a  moving  train.  This  figure  was 
based  on  there  being  60  passengers  to  the  car, 
which  would  require  60,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  car 
per  hour,  a  complete  change  of  air  in  the  car 
fifteen  times  per  hour,  or  once  every  four  minutes. 
That  this  amount  of  air  is  furnished  by  the  venti¬ 
lating  arrangement,  has  been  proven  by  numerous 
tests  which  were  made  during  its  development. 
Samples  of  air  were  taken  under  various  conditions 
from  cars  filled  with  workmen,  while  the  train  was 
running  at  speed  with  all  the  ventilators  open; 
also,  while  the  train  was  running  with  all  the  ven¬ 
tilators  closed,  as  well  as  while  it  was  standing 
still  with  all  the  ventilators  open.  The  analyses 
were  made  by  a  test  for  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  . 
and  the  calculations  were  made  by  determining  the 
amount  of  fresh  air  that  it  would  take  to  dilute  the 
estimated  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the 
number  of  men  in  the  car,  so  that  the  air  in  the 
car  would  equal  in  carbonic  acid  the  amount  that 
was  actually  found  to  exist  in  the  samples  taken. 
A  representative  test  made  in  the  winter  time  under 
normal  conditions,  Showed  by  this  method  of  calcu¬ 
lation  that  62,400  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  car  per  hour 
was  furnished,  while  the  train  was  running  about 
30  miles  per  hour  with  all  the  ventilators  open; 
27.000  to  37,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  was  furnished  while 
running  with  all  the  ventilators  closed,  and  about 
23,000  cu.  ft.  while  the  train  was  standing  with  the 
ventilators  open. 

The  general  arrangement  and  the  important  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Pennsylvania  ventilating  system  are 
shown  by  Figs.  1,  2  and  3.  There  are  no  patented 
features  used,  and  a  description  of  the  essential 
parts  of  the  system  is  as  follows:  The  intake 
hoods,  vertical  and  horizontal  air  ducts,  and  the 
heating  ducts  and  pipes,  form  two  independent  sys¬ 
tems,  one  extending  along  each  side  of  the  car. 
The  intake  hoods  are  located  at  the  diagonal  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  car  on  the  roof  close  to  the  upper  deck, 
where  they  will  catch  the  least  amount  of  dust  and 
cinders,  and  their  openings  are  covered  with  fine 
wire  gauze.  These  hoods  contain  a  flap  valve,  so 
arranged  that  the  air  has  a  free  passage  into  the 
downtake  from  the  direction  toward  which  the  car 
Is  moving.  This  flap  valve  is  operated  from  the 
Inside  of  the  car  and  must  be  set  for  the  proper 
direction  by  the  trainmen.  There  is  a  butterfly 
valve  located  in  the  downtake,  which  is  used  to  ex¬ 
clude  foul  air  and  smoke  whenever  necessary,  as. 
for  Instance,  when  going  through  tunnels.  The  air 
passage  or  duct  between  the  floor  and  sills  of  the 
car  Is  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  cross-bracing 
in  the  wooden  cars,  and  by  the  substitution  of  iron 
braces  In  the  form  of  a  trough  section.  Thefce 
braces  are  bolted  to  the  sills  and  act  as  efficiently 
as  do  the  usual  wooden  ones.  This  duct  contains  a 
hopper  for  collecting  the  dirt  and  cinder,  though 
occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  remove  portions  of 
the  false  bottom  for  this  purpose.  The  heating  duct, 
located  immediately  over  the  air  duct,  contains  two 
or  more  radiator  pipes  extending  the  length  of  the 
ear.  The  heating  surface  is  sufficient  to  give  one 
«n.  ft.  for  each  300  cu.  ft.  of  pair  per  hour,  when 
t'le  svstem  is  operating  normally  with  60,000  cu. 
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way  employment  as  follows:  For  general  adminis¬ 
tration,  64,808;  for  maintenance  of  way  and  struc¬ 
tures.  638,003;  for  maintenance  of  equipment, 
352,181,  and  for  conducting  transportation,  713,465. 

The  report  includes  summaries  showing  the  av¬ 
erage  daily  compensation  of  18  classes  of  employees 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  also  the  aggregate  amount 
of  compensation  returned  for  the  several  classes. 
The  total  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  reported 
as  paid  to  employees  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1907,  was  $1,072,386,427. 

Public  Services  of  Railways. 

The  report  shows  that  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  by  the  railways  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1907,  was  873,905,133,  this  item  being  76,- 
959,017  more  than  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1906.  The  passenger-mileage,  or  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  1  mile,  was  27,718,554,030,  the 
increase  being  2,561,313,199  passenger-miles. 

The  number  of  tons  of  freight  shown  as  car¬ 
ried  (including  freight  received  from  connections) 
was  1,796,336,659,  which  exceeds  the  tonnage  of 
the  year  1906  by  164,962,440  tons.  The  ton-mile¬ 
age,  or  the  number  of  tons  carried  1  mile,  was 
236,601,390,103,  the  increase  being  20,723,838,862 
ton-miles.  The  number  of  tons  carried  1  mile  per 
mile  of  line  was  1,052,119,  indicating  an  increase 
of  69,718  ton-miles  per  mile  of  line  in  the  den¬ 
sity  of  freight  traffic. 

The  average  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  was  2.014  cents. 
For  the  preceding  year  the  average  was  2.003  cents. 
The  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  was  0.759 
cent;  the  like  average  for  the  year  1906  was  0.748 
cent.  The  earnings  per  train  mile  show  an  In¬ 
crease  for  both  passenger  and  freight  trains.  The 
figures  show  an  Increase  in  the  average  cost  of 
running  a  train  1  mile.  The  ratio  of  operating  ex¬ 
penses  to  earnings  for  the  year  1907  was  67.53  per 
cent.  For  1906  this  ratio  was  66.08  per  cent. 

Earnings  and  Expenses. 

The  gross  earning  of  the  railways  in  the  United 
States  from  the  operation  of  227,454.83  miles  of  line 
were,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  $2,589,- 
105,578,  being  $263,340,411  greater  than  for  the 
year  1906.  Their  operating  expenses  were  $1,748,- 
516,814,  or  $211,638,543  more  than  in  1906.  The 
following  figures  present  a  statement  of  gross  earn¬ 
ings  in  detail  and  show  the  increases  of  the  several 
items  over  those  of  the  previous  year:  Passenger 
revenue,  $564,606,343 — Increase,  $54,573,760;  mail, 
$60,378,964 — increase,  $3,007,511;  express,  $57,- 
332,931 — increase,  $6,322,001;  other  earnings  from 
passenger  service.  $12,674,89.9 — Increase,  $1,360,662; 
freight  revenue,  $1,823,651.998 — increase,  $183,265.- 
343;  other  earnings  from  freight  service.  $6,113,648 


— increase,  $468,426;  other  earnings  from  operation, 
including  unclassified  items,  $74,346,795 — Increase. 
$14,342,708.  Gross  earnings  from  operation  per 
mile  of  line  averaged  $11,383,  the  corresponding 
average  for  the  year  1906  being  $923  less. 

The  operating  expenses  were  assigned  to  the  four 
general  classes  as  follows:  For  maintenance  of 
way  and  structures,  $343,644,907;  maintenance  of 
equipment,  $368,061,728;  conducting  transporta¬ 
tion,  $970,952,924;  general  expenses,  $65,404,666; 
undistributed,  $551,600.  Operating  expenses  aver¬ 
aged  $7687  per  mile  of  line,  this  average  showing 
an  increase  of  $775  per  mile  in  comparison  with 
the  year  1906. 

The  Income  from  operation,  or  the  net  earnings 
of  the  railways,  amounted  to  $840,589,764.  This 
amount  exceeds  the  corresponding  one  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  by  $61,701,868.  The  net  earnings  per 
mile  of  line  for  1907  averaged  $3696;  for  1906, 
$3548,  and  for  1905,  $3189.  The  amount  of  In¬ 
come  attributable  to  sources  other  than  operation 
was  $286,583,942.  This  amount  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items:  Income  from  lease  of  road,  $124,- 
705,781;  dividends  on  stocks  owned,  $88,523,952; 
Interest  on  bonds  owned,  $24,361,054,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  income,  $48,993,155.  The  total  income 
of  the  railways  ($1,127,173,706) — that  is,  the  net 
earnings  and  income  from  lease,  investments,  and 
miscellaneous  sources — is  the  amount  from  which 
fixed  and  other  charges  against  income  are  taken 
to  ascertain  the  sum  available  for  dividends.  Such 
deductions  aggregated  $677,712,518,  thus  leaving 
$449,461,188  as  the  net  income  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1907,  available  for  dividends  or  surplus. 

The  amount  of  dividends  declared  during  the 
year  under  review  (Including  $49,297  representing 
other  earnings  to  stockholders)  was  $308,137,924. 
leaving  as  the  surplus  from  the  operations  of  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1907,  $141,323,264.  The  sur¬ 
plus  from  operations  as  shown  for  the  preceding 
year  was  $112,334,761.  The  amount  of  deductions 
from  income  as  stated  above,  $677,712,518,  com-, 
prises  these  items:  Salaries  and  maintenance  of 
organization,  $648,835;  interest  accrued  on  funded 
debt,  $344,242,617;  interest  on  current  liabilities, 
$16,671,532;  rents  paid  for  lease  of  road,  $128,- 
766,452:  taxes,  $80,312,375;  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  charged  to  income  account,  $38,552,890; 
other  deductions,  $68,517,817. 

The  preceding  figures  for  the  income  and  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  railway  companies  are  compiled  from 
the  annual  reports  of  leased  roads  as  well  as  of 
operating  roads,  and  Include  duplications  in  cer¬ 
tain  items  of  income  and  also  of  expenditures  on 
account  of  the  fact  that,  in  general,  the  income  of 
a  leased  road  is  the  rent  which  it  receives  from 


its  lessee.  The  statistical  report  includes,  however, 
a  summary  which  presents  an  income  account  fori 
all  the  railways  considered  as  a  single  system,  from! 
which  intercorporate  payments  are  substantially^ 
eliminated. 

The  complete  report  includes  a  summary  show¬ 
ing  the  total  taxes  and  assessments  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  by  states  and  territories,  and  also  an  analysiif 
showing  the  basis  of  assessment. 

Railway  Accidents. 

The  total  number  of  casualties  to  persons  on 
railways  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
122,855,  of  which  11,839  represented  tht'  numbeij 
of  persons  killed  and  111,016  the  number  injuredj 
Casualties  occurred  among  three  general  classes 
of  railway  employees,  as  follows:  Trainmen,  25371 
killed  and  40,755  Injured;  switch  tenders,  crossing} 
tenders,  and  watchmen,  169  killed,  1091  Injured; 
other  employees,  1828  killed,  46,798  Injured.  Thel  , 
casualties  to  employees  coupling  and  uncoupling  1« 
cars  were:  Employees  killed,  308;  Injured  4353.'' 
The  casualties  connected  with  coupling  and  un¬ 
coupling  cars  are  assigned  as  follows:  Trainmen 
killed,  272;  injured,  4062;  switch  tenders,  crossing 
tenders,  and  watchmen  killed,  19;  injured,  149; 
other  employees  killed,  17;  injured,  142. 

The  casualties  due  to  falling  from  trains,  loco¬ 
motives,  or  cars  in  motion  were:  Trainmen  killed, 
497;  Injured,  5898;  switch  tenders,  crossing  tenders, 
and  watchmen  killed,  19;  injured,  160;  other  em¬ 
ployees  killed,  64;  Injured,  653.  The  casualties 
due  to  jumping  on  or  oft  trains,  locomotives,  or 
cars  in  motion  were:  Trainmen  killed,  147;  in¬ 
jured,  5496;  switch  tenders,  crossing  tenders,  and 
watchmen  killed,  12;  injured,  171;  other  em¬ 
ployees  killed.  66;  injured,  720.  The  casualties  to 
the  same  three  classes  of  employees  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  collisions  and  derailments  were:  Train¬ 
men  killed,  776;  Injured,  6273;  switch  tenders, 
crossing  tenders,  and  watchmen  killed,  7;  injured, 
58;  other  employees  killed,  111;  injured,  1019. 

The  number  of  passengers  killed  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1907  was  610  and  the  number  injured 
13,041.  During  the  previous  year  369  passengers 
were  killed  and  10,764  injured.  There  were  376 
passengers  killed  and  8113  injured  because  of  col¬ 
lisions  and  derailments.  The  total  number  of  per¬ 
sons  other  than  employees  and  passengers  killed 
was  6695;  injdred,  10,331.  These  figures  include 
the  casualties  to  persons  trespassing,  of  whom  6612 
were  killed  and  5512  were  Injured.  The  total  num-  lj| 
ber  of  casualties  to  persons  other  than  employees  M 
from  being  struck  by  trains,  locomotives,  or  cars  I 
was  5327  killed  and  4876  injured.  The  casualties, 
of  this  class  were:  At  highway  crossings,  passen¬ 
gers  killed,  1;  Injured,  20;  other  persons  killed.  I 
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l'l*.  3 — Details  of  P.  R.  R.  Ventilating  System. 


ft.  of  air  passing  through  the  car  per  hour.  Steam 
is  received  at  the  middle  of  the  car,  flows  to  the 
ends,  and  the  condensation  is  returned  to  the 
middle  where  it  Is  trapped  to  the  track. 

The  heating  duct  is  connected  with  the  air  duct 
by  slots  through  the  floor  2  ins.  wide  and  12  ins. 
long.  There  is  one  of  these  slots  between  each  two 
seats.  The  air  passes  through  these  slots  into  the 
heat  duct,  and  thence  through  galvanized  iron 
pipes  8  ins.  in  diameter  leading  to  the  aisle  under 
each  hseat.  There  are  seven  globe  ventilators 
arranged  along  the  center  line  of  the  upper  deck, 
five  of  them  over  the  lamps  and  one  at  each  end 
of  the  car.  The  two  end  ventilators  have  a  register 
in  them,  the  apertures  of  which,  when  open  wide, 
are  a  little  more  than  equal  to  the  area  of  the  6-in. 
ventilator  tube.  The  closing  of  these  registers 
shuts  off  all  exit  ,of  air  through  these  end  venti¬ 
lators.  since  there  is  no  smoke  bell  to  provide  a 
constant  opening,  as  is  the  case  with  the  five  com¬ 
bined  ventilators  over  the  lamps.  The  lamp  venti¬ 
lators  have  a  register  arranged  around  a  smoke  bell 
3  ins.  in  diameter  extending  upwardly  into  the  ven¬ 
tilator.  The  registers  surrounding  the  smoke  bell 
are  operated  the  same  as  are  those  in  the  two  end 
ventilators,  while  the  smoke  bells  provide  constant 
openings  through  the  roof  equal  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  area  of  the  ventilators  over  the  lamps. 
The  deck  sash  in  the  car  are  tight  and  immovable, 
which  feature  restricts  the  exit  of  air  entirely  to 
the  ventilators,  where  the  proper  proportion  of 
opening  is  maintained. 

The  temperature,  and  the  movement  of  air  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  car,  is  almost  uniform  in  the 
winter  time  when  the  car  Is  closed,  and  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  are  hardly  active  enough  to  be  per¬ 
ceptible.  Globe  ventilators  are  used  on  the  roof 
over  the  saloons  at  each  end  of  the  car,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  close  balance  of  pressure  main¬ 
tained  in  the  car  body,  tend  to  cause  a  slight  move¬ 
ment  of  air  currents  toward  the  saloons,  rather 
than  from  them  into  the  body  of  the  car. 

The  amount  of  air  passing  through  the  car  when 
running  at  speed  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the 
speed  and  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the  ap¬ 
paratus  should  be  regulated  accordingly,  by  the 
trainmen.  The  two  independent  sides  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  depend  for  their  relative  efficiency  upon  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  If  the  wind  is  dead  ahead, 
both  sides  of  the  system  seem  to  be  equally  ef¬ 
fective,  but  with  the  wind  ahead  and  to  the  right 
or  left,  the  side  from  which  the  wind  is  coming 
seems  to  do  the  most  ventilating.  When  the  train 
Is  running  with  the  wind,  neither  side  works  quite 
as  efficiently  as  under  the  former  conditions. 

The  operation  of  the  system  is  not  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  movement  of  the  car;  since,  when 
the  car  is  standing  still,  the  normal  circulation  of 
air  is  maintained  by  the  rising  heated  currents, 
when  there  is  heat  or  light  in  the  car.  This  natural 
rising  of  the  warm  currents  will  furnish,  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions,  about  one-third  of  the  change 
of  air  necessary  for  a  crowded  car.  When  a  car  is 
standing  at  a  terminal  and  there  is  neither  heat 
nor  light  in  it.  which  Is  usually  In  the  summer  time, 
the  proper  ventilation  is  not  furnished  through  the 
ventilating  system,  but  is  obtained  by  keeping  the 
windows  and  doors  open  a?  much  as  possible. 

As  a  whole,  the  system  is  efficient  in  almost  every 
way  when  the  train  is  running,  but  when  the  train 


is  standing  still,  the  system  itself  does  not  provide 
for  any  better  ventilation  than  is  afforded  by  the 
ordinary  deck  sash  arrangement.  This  can  clearly 
be  seen  in  a  smoking  car;  first,  by  observing  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  smoke  and  the  stillness  of  the  air 
when  the  car  is  standing  at  the  station  awaiting 
departure  with  the  doors  open,  and  then,  after  the 
train  starts  and  the  doors  are  closed,  by  watching 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  heavily  laden  air 
until  the  train  has  attained  its  speed;  at  which 
time  the  air  in  the  car  has  become  fresh  and  the 
car  is  almost  cleared  of  smoke.  The  smoke  passes 
from  all  parts  of  the  car  gradually  and  without 
showing  the  presence  of  cross-currents  or  draughts, 
and  fresh  air  is  supplied  without  attracting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  passengers.  The  circulation  and  the 
distribution  of  air  in  the  car  act  in  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  way  when  the  train  is  standing  still  as  when 
it  is  running,  except  that  when  standing  still  the 
air  movement  is  slight,  and  depends  upon  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  temperature  inside  and  outside  of  the 
car;  while  in  the  latter  case, .the  air  movement 
caused  by  this  difference  of  temperature  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  forcing  in  of  the  air  at  the  Intake 
and  by  the  induced  draught  at  the  ventilators. 

The  conditions  that  prevail  while  a  train  is 
standing  still  are  so  quickly  relieved  after  it  gets 
into  motion  that  the  insufficient  amount  of  ventila¬ 
tion  supplied  in  the  former  case  is  comparatively 
of  minor  importance.  This  means  that,  in  any 
system  of  day  coach  ventilation,  we  have  first  to 
consider  the  condition  in  which  the  passengers  are 
kept  enclosed  for  hours  at  a  time  during  a  long 
trip,  and  then,  after  this  is  made  satisfactory,  to 
take  care  of  the  local  terminal  conditions  in  what¬ 
ever  way  seems  advisable  and  in  accordance  with 
the  necessity.  This  terminal  condition  is  of  more 
vital  concern  in  the  case  of  sleeping  cars  which 
may  be  in  such  service  as  require  them  to  stand  In 
a  station  during  the  night  for  a  number  of  hours 
before  the  departure  or  after  the  arrival  of  a  train. 
The  only  way  to  solve  this  difficulty  will  be  to  In¬ 
stall  a  forced-draught  system  on  a  few  cars  that 
could  be  assigned  exclusively  to  such  service  as  was 
thought  to  warrant  the  extra  expense.  This  would 
Involve  the  installation  of  fans,  ducts  and  registers, 
arranged  according  to  the  type  of  car. 

The  Pullman  ventilating  system  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  direct  opposite  to  the  Pennsylvania 
arrangement  as  just  described,  in  that  the  heating 
and  the  ventilating  systems  are  separate,  and  the 
air  is  not  heated  before  it  enters  the  car.  This  deck 
sash  arrangement  is  used  almost  universally  all 
over  the  country,  in  day  coaches  as  well  as  In  the 
sleeping  cars.  Many  roads  are  using  the  earlier 


type  of  drop  and  trailing  deck  sash,  while  others  II 
have  improved  their  conditions  somewhat  by  in-  H 
troducing  special  ventilators,  either  in  place  of  or  j 
in  connection  with  the  deck  sash,  or  on  top  of  the  1 
upper  deck.  There  has  been  a  tendency  during  the 
last  few  years  to  use  various  types  of  ventilators  in  |{ 
the  upper  deck  which  induce  strong  exhaust  cur-  H 
rents  from  the  car,  without  providing  any  intake.  rj 
This  has  considerably  changed  the  ventilating  con-  [1 
ditions  in  cars  equipped  with  the  deck  sash  system.  ,! 
The  former  theory  was  to  allow  fresh  air  to  enter  J 
from  above  and  to  drop  to  the  breathing  line,  while  p 
the  latter  theory  is  to  create  a  sufficiently  strong  r 
exhaust  from  the  upper  deck  to  keep  the  currents  1 
always  moving  upward,  and  to  draw  out  the  vitl-  I 
ated  air  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  the  car  well  I 
ventilated,  allowing  the  supply  to  come  from  1 
wherever  it  will. 

The  strong  exhaust  principle  has  not  been  In  use  j 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  on  coaches  and  Pullman  • 
cars  to  allow  any  definite  conclusions  to  be  reached 
in  this  report  concerning  Its  general  application  to  • 
existing  equipment:  but  several  ideas  occur  in  this 
connection  which  may  be  worthy  of  mention.  The  j 
fact  that  no  special  intakes  are  provided  to  sup-  ! 
ply  the  large  amount  of  air  that  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  good  ventilation  makes  it  necessary  that 
this  quantity  of  air  must  be  drawn  either  from  the  j 
ends  of  the  cars,  or  in  through  the  cracks  around 
the  windows,  or  down  the  lamp  jacks,  if  such  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  open  Into  the  body  of  the  car.  This  con¬ 
dition  would  be  most  objectionable  in  a  day  coach, 
as  the  admission  of  air  through  the  lamp  jacks 
would  interfere  with  the  proper  burning  of  the  I 
lights,  and  it  would  not  change  the  air  to  any  ex-  | 
tent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  car  near  the  floor. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  admission  of  any  such  quan-  • 
tity  of  air  as  60,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour  through  the 
cracks  around  the  windows  and  doors,  would,  if  It 
could  be  accomplished,  create  intolerable  draughts, 
and  would  make  the  occupation  of  the  seat  next  to  J 
the  window  very  undesirable  In  cold  weather.  ,. 
These  strong  exhaust  ventilators  applied  to  a  day  '! 
coach  with  its  single  windows  will  always  set  up  !' 
excessive  draughts,  even  if  very  much  less  air  is  J 
being  drawn  through  the  car  than  is  required  for  I 
good  ventilation,  and  the  result  necessarily  will  be  ' 
a  condition  of  insufficient  ventilation,  and  an  ex¬ 
cessively  draughty  car.  The  question  of  providing  ' 
inlets  to  relievo  the  window  draughts  withowcJ 
changing  to  the  Indirect  system  of  heating  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter,  for  the  reason  that  any  admission  of 
untempered  air  at  or  near  the  floor  would  be  just 
as  objectionable  as  the  window  draughts,  if  not 
more  so,  since  a  cold  floor  Is  most  certainly  to  be 
avoided.  The  strong  exhaust  principle  should  not 
be  used  as  the  only  means  of  ventilation  in  build¬ 
ing  new  coaches  or  Pullman  cars,  and  should  not 
be  carried  too  far  in  applying  it  to  existing  equip¬ 
ment,  without  also  providing  an  adequate  intake  of 
fresh,  warmed  air.  If  the  heating  system  is  not 
modified  in  the  application  of  the  exhaust  ventila¬ 
tor  to  the  present  equipment,  the  strong,  cold  i 
draughts  are  apt  to  be  more  of  an  objection  than 
the  additional  amount  of  air  movement  is  to  be  an-  I 
advantage. 

The  exhaust  ventilator  with  a  strong  draught, 
when  applied  to  the  Pullman  car.  has  to  meet  a  dif¬ 
ferent  condition  and  has  a  different  effect  than 
when  applied  to  the  day  coach;  since  the  Pullman 
cars  are  more  tightly  constructed  than  the  coach, 
and  they  do  not  need  as  much  air  for  good  venti¬ 
lation,  on  account  of  the  correspondingly  smaller  I 
number  of  passengers  that  can  occupy  them.  The  f 
window  draughts  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  f 
double  sash,  and  the  ends  of  the  cars  are  tightly  f 
enclosed.  A  strong  exhaust  ventilator  arranged  to  t 
draw  from  such  an  enclosed  space  seems  to  be  a 
great  opposition  of  forces.  Under  such  conditions, 
the  amount  of  change  of  air  and  the  capacity  of 
the  ventilators  necessarily  depends  on  the  amount 
of  air  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  ends  of  the  car 
and  through  the  openings  at  the  windows.  Such  aV 
partial  vacuum  created  in  the  car  body  will  douba  I 
less  cause  a  movement  of  air  from  the  point  J  I 
least  resistance  and  thus  cause  an  excessive  draugn  I 
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at  an  open  window  screen  or  ventilator  or  vestibule 
door,  in  a  Pullman  car,  the  point  of  least  resis¬ 
tance  to  incoming  air,  when  there  are  no  screens 
in  the  windows,  is  apt  to  be  at  the  ends  of  the 
car,  and  In  this  fact  there  lies  a  danger,  since  the 
odors  from  the  smoking  room  and  saloons  are 
liable  to  be  drawn  into  the  body  of  the  car.  This 
only  could  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  ventilators 
having  a  force  exhausting  directly  from  these  end 
compartments,  greater  than  the  force  due  to  the 
combined  action  of  all  the  ventilators  In  the  body 
of  the  car.  This  feature  Is  a  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  day  coach  than  in  the  Pullman 
car,  since  the  saloons  are  not  so  much  isolated 
from  the  body  of  the  car,  and  since  the  additional 
end  door  leakage,  and  the  Increased  opening  and 
closing  of  the  doors  by  trainmen,  are  more  apt  to 
cause  the  movement  of  air  to  be  toward  the  middle 
of  the  car,  than  from  the  middle  towards  the  ends. 
This  objectionable  movement  of  air  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  use  of  properly  located  and  correctly 
proportioned  ventilators,  and  the  feature  Is  only 
mentioned  as  one  to  be  avoided. 


The  relation  of  the  strong  exhaust  ventilator  to 
the  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  Pullman  car  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  analyze;  since  the  conditions  to 
be  met,  especially  In  a  sleeping  car  with  the  berths 
made  up,  are  necessarily  very  complicated.  The 
principal  trouble  with  the  sleeping  car  in  the  win¬ 
ter  time,  when  the  train  is  moving,  has  always  been 
to  avoid  an  excess  of  heat  and  a  lack  of  ventilation 
In  the  lower  berths,  and  a  lack  of  heat  and  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  ventilation  in  the  upper  berths.  In  the 
summer  time,  the  ventilation  of  the  lower  berth  is 
improved  somewhat  by  the  use  of  the  window 
screens,  and  most  of  the  complaint  is  due  to  the 
conditions  when  a  car  is  standing  at  a  terminal. 
The  application  of  the  exhaust  ventilator  to  a  sleep¬ 
ing  car  not  having  special  air  intakes  will  not  be 
very  effective  in  relieving  the  overheated  condition 
of  the  lower  berth  in  cold  weather;  but  it  should 
Improve  the  heating  of  the  upper  berth  by  drawing 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  heat  up  along  the  win¬ 
dows  and  around  the  upper  berth  inside  the  cur¬ 
tains,  instead  of  allowing  the  most  of  it  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  lower  berth,  and  to  pass  outside'  the 
curtains  to  the  cold  aisle  and  thus  escape  through 
the  ventilators.  The  exhaust  ventilator  also  pre¬ 
vents  cold  draughts  from  entering  the  deck  sash, 
—which  draughts  are  often  so  objectionable  in  the 
upper  berths,  and  in  doing  this  it  should  further 
facilitate  the  heating,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
should  diminish  the  excessive  ventilation  of  the 
upper  berth.  The  ventilation  of  the  lower  berths 
is  doubtless  improved  to  some  extent  by  the  in¬ 
creased  air  movement  induced  behind  the  curtains 
by  strong  exhaust  ventilators  In  the  upper  deck. 
This  ventilation  might  be  still  further  improved  by 
connecting  a  portion  of  the  ventilator  to  a  duct  ex¬ 
tending  down  through  the  walls  of  the  car  to  the 
lower  berth.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  general  conditions  of  heating 
|i  and  ventilation  of  the  sleeping  car  have  been  im¬ 
proved  by  the  introduction  of  the  strong  exhaust 
ventilators. 

The  Oarland  ventilator,  as  now  being  applied  by 
th  ->  Pullman  Company,  is  shown  by  Figs.  4  and  5. 
It  is  constructed  upon  the  aspirator  principle,  and 
its  entire  function  is  to  draw  the  air  from  the  car. 
The  arrangement  of  the  ventilator  ducts  and  the 
force  of  the  outgoing  air  largely  eliminates  the  pos¬ 
sibility  for  smoke,  cinders  and  rain  to  enter  the  car 
through  the  deck,  which  is  a  serious  objection  to 
the  ordinary  deck  sash  arrangement.  The  addition 
of  the  central  duct  to  this  ventilator  is  the  latest 
development  In  the  direction  of  an  increase  of  its 
exhausting  power.  As  now  constructed  it  is  a 
simple  and  efficient  exhausting  arrangement  and  a 
further  description  in  detail  is  unnecessary.  It  is 
thought  that  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  car  could  be 
created  to  almost  any  degree  that  might  seem  de¬ 
sirable,  by  a  sufficient  application  of  a  device  of 
this  sort;  but  this  partial  vacuum,  in  any  other 
than  a  Pullman  car,  will  in  all  probability  prove 
to  be  more  of  a  harm  than  a  benefit.  In  a  sleeping 
car  at  night,  a  strong  exhaust  seems  to  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  and  may  prove  to  be  a  necessity  as  an  as¬ 
sistance  to  an  indirect  heating  and  ventilating  sys- 


The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  uses  a  ven¬ 
tilating  system,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
purely  exhaust  methods  as  used  by  the  Pullman 
Company!  in  that  an  air  Intake  as  well  as  an  ex- 
hauBt,  W  provided  by  a  combination  ventilator. 
^-This  ventilator  has  been  In  operation  about  five 
years  on  the  above  railroad,  where  It  has  been  de- 
I  veloped  in  connection  with  the  Automatic  Ventl- 
n  lator  Company.  This  latter  company  has  patents 
Flcontrolling  the  use  of  this  device.  This  automatic 
Ventilator  Is  in  service  on  400  cars  of  the  Central 


Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  on  40  cars  of  the  D.. 
L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Experimental  installations  and  tests 
have  been  made  on  a  number  of  other  roads  which 
have  installed  the  device  on  from  one  to  eight  cars. 
Among  these  the  following  roads  have  made  tests 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  committee:  The 
Wabash  R.  R.,  Long  Island  R.  R.,  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.. 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.,  Canadian 
Pacific  Ry.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Interborough  Metro¬ 
politan  Ry. 

This  ventilator  is  shown  in  Figs  6  and  7.  It  is 
arranged  to  be  substituted  for  the  regular  deck 
sash;  or,  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  have  an 
opalescent  or  other  decorative  inside  sash  as  a  part 
of  the  interior  finishing  of  the  car,  the  ventilator 
can  be  arranged  outside  of  the  sash,  and  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  opening  of  the  deck  sash  will 
open  the  ventilator.  The  device  also  can  be 
arranged  to  extend  through  the  car  roof,  and  may 
be  adapted  to  a  car  with  any  design  of  upper  deck. 
The  general  arrangement  of  it  is  always  the  same, 
and  consists  of  two  openings  or  ducts  extending 
into  the  car,  each  about  4  by  6  ins.  in  size,  with  a 
deflector  located  between  them  'and  extending  out¬ 
wardly  at  right  angles  to  the  panel  through  which 
the  ducts  pass.  The  proper  shutters,  screens  and' 
other  details  are  provided  for  controlling  the  de¬ 
vice,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  dirt,  cinders  and  rain. 
The  end  of  the  deflector  is  bent  so  as  to  scoop  the 
air  into  the  forward  duct  and  to  exhaust  it  from 
the  rear  duct.  Some  of  the  tests  show  that  about 
100  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  enters  the  intake  side 
of  one  ventilator  and  116  cu.  ft.  is  drawn  out  of 
the  exhaust  side,  while  running  at  speed.  Tests 
are  now'  being  made  to  determine  the  extent  that 
the  air  is  changed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  car. 
These  tests  Involve  very  careful  analysis  of  air  at 
different  hights  and  in  different  parts  of  the  car  and 
should  show  the  proportion  of  air  that  descends 
to  the  passengers  as  well  as  the  portion  that  enters 
one  side  of  a  ventilator  and  is  immediately  drawn 
out  from  the  other  side  of  the  same  ventilator,  or 
from  a  ventilator  in  the  deck  across  the  car.  A 
considerable  difference  in  temperature  between  the 
outgoing  and  the  Incoming  air.  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  numerous  tests  already  made,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  an  effective  circulation  is  main¬ 
tained  down  through  the  body  of  the  car.  A  panel 
ventilator  of  this  kind  has  been  constructed  to  take 
the  place  of  a  screen  in  the  lower  berth  of  a  sleep¬ 
ing  car,  the  thought  being  that  the  occupant  could 
manipulate  it  to  admit  air  to  the  berth,  or  to  ex¬ 
haust  it  from  the  berth,  as  he  might  desire. 


Fig.  6— Cross  Section  of  Upper  Deck  of  Oar,  Show¬ 
ing  Ventilator  of  Automatic  Ventilator  Go. 
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ventilating  panel  of  the  "Automatic  Ventilator” 
type,  having  screened  openings  which  could  be 
used  to  admit  or  to  exhaust  air,  and  which  could 
be  opened  or  closed  at  the  discretion  of  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  berth.  A  proper  manipulation  of  such 
a  device  should  give  better  results  than  do  the  platn 
screen  opening  *  as  now  used.  When  the  berths 
are  made  up,  the  berth  curtains  close  in  the  space 
so  tightly,  that  at  times  very  little  air  enters  the 
berth  through  the  screen.  The  deflectors  of  such 
a  ventilating  panel  would  direct  air  Into  the  berth 
to  any  extent  that  might  be  desired,  and  the 
amount  of  entering  air  ■  uld  be  regulated  by  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  the  hj^e  side  of  the  ventilator. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  outer  air  was  too  cold, 
the  intake  side  could  be  closed  altogether  and  the 
exhaust  side  used  to  draw  tempered  air  through 
the  berth  from  the  aisle;  or  again,  if  the  weather 
was  mild,  the  intake  and  the  exit  sides  both  could 
be  used  together,  to  provide  a  maximum  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  in  the  berth,  if  so  desired.  Very 
flue  screens  would  necessarily  have  to  be  used  on 
tile  intake  side  of  such  a  ventilating  panel,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  extra  movement  of  air  into  the  berth, 
which  would  tend  to  bring  in  with  It  an  additional 
amount  of  cinders  ahd  dust.  Stijl  another  method 
for  ventilating  the  lower  berth  would  be  to  extend 
a  short  duct  through  the  walls  of  the  car  from  each 
lower  berth  to  a  ventilator  on  the  roof  or  under 
the  car  located  in  such  a  way  that  one  ventilator 
would  be  provided  for  each  lower  berth  or  for  each 
two  adjacent  berths.  The  openings  into  the  berths 
might  have  a  register  or  Shutter  which  could  be 
operated  by  the  occupant,  and  the  ventilators  and 
ducts  could  be  constructed  to  admit  or  to  exhaust 
the  air  or  possibly  tb  do  both.  On  the  southern  and 
southwestern  roads,  where,  during  certain  seasons, 
the  windows  can  not  be  opened  at  all  on  account 
of  the  excessive  amount  of  dust  and  the  heat  of  the 
external  air,  the  balanced  window  system  or  venti¬ 
lating  panel  is  not  so  necessary,  and  the  tighter 
the  windows  are  made  the  better  they  will  prevent 
the  sifting  in  of  sand  and  dust.  The  committee, 
believes,  however,  that  a  spring-balanced  or  coun¬ 
ter-balanced  window  having  a  double  sash,  could 
be  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  cold 
draughts  and  entering  dust,  as  well  as  does  the 
present  tight  and  almost  immovable  double-sash 
arrangement. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  experiments 
be  made  with  the  view  of  ventilating  the  lower 
berth  of  the  sleeping  cars,  either  by  means  of  a 
balanced  window,  a  ventilating  panel,  or  by  a  series 
of  ducts  and  ventilators;  such  devices  to  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  heating  and  ventilating  system 
of  the  car.  and  to  be  used  at  night  when  the  berths 
are  made  up.  It  further  recommends  that  extended 
experiment  be  made  with  these  window  and  aux¬ 
iliary  arrangements  in  combination  with  the  strong 
exhaust  ventilators  as  now  used. 

(To  be  continued) 

The  Ryerson  Fine  Welding  Machine. 

A  flue  welding  machine  of  the  so-called  roller 
type  has  been  designed  by  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  & 

|  Son.  Chicago,  and  lately  placed  on  the  market.  The 
'!  machine  consists  of  a  heavy  base  on  which  a  re- 
■j  volving  shaft  is  mounted  in  suitable  bearings.  This 
J  shaft  carries  the  driving  pulley  and  fly  wheel  at 
one  end,  while  at  the  other  end  and  continuous  with 
I  it  is  an  internal  roller  carrying  mandrel.  This 
l  mandrel  much  resembles  the  ordinary  roller  type 
|  of  flue  expander,  and  it  is  designed  to  roll  the  inside 
|  or  the  tube  during  the  welding  process.  These 
j  mandrels  are  made  in  all  sizes  and  are  interchange¬ 
able  by  simply  screwing  the  threaded  end  into  the 
end  of  the  driving  shaft.  A  steel  head  and  arms 
carrying  large  adjustable  rollers,  revolve  with  the 
.  shaft,  the  rollers  being  disposed  equidistant  and  in 
the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  mandrel  rollers.  ' 
By  pressing  the  foot  treadle,  shown  In  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  machine,  herewith,  the  outside  roll¬ 
ers  are  brought  down  toward  the  mandrel  rollers  \ 
i  until  they  are  only  separated  from  them  by  the 
I  thickness  of  the  tube  wall. 

>  This  mechanism,  it  is  maintained,  is  such  that  the  i 
|  weld  must  of  necessity  be  true  to  gage  and  smooth,  i 
j  The  Ryerson  flue  welding  machine  is  driven  entirely 
I  from  the  pulley  or  gear  and  no  air  or  steam  is  neces-  ' 
I  snry  to  exert  the  pressure  on  the  welding  point.  1 
|  1!  is  asserted  that  it  is  the  only  machine  which  rolls  ' 
the  lap  of  the  weld  on  the  inside.  The  rollers  are 
sol  in  the  mandrel  and  so  arranged  that  the  outside 
rollers  are  carried  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  | 
same  speed.  Rolling  the  tube  from  both  the  inside 
|  and  outside  while  welding  is  a  new  departure. 
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Possibly  the  greatest  advantage  claimed  for  the 
Ryerson  machine  is  in  the  simple  and  accurate  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  rollers.  To  set  this  machine  the 
cold  tube  is  placed  upon  the  mandrel  and  the  arms 
of  the  machine  are  brought  down  and  adjusted  to 
the  thickenss  of  the  cold  tube;  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  less  than  five  minutes.  The  rolls  can  be 
set  to  roll  within  a  hundredth  of  an  inch,  and 
the  mechanism  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  absolutely 
positive  and  when  once  set  every  tube  welded  will 
be  exactly  of  the  same  size.  The  rolls  cannot  be 
brought  closer  together  by  the  foot  lever  than  the 
point  at  which  they  are  adjustable  and  locked. 

This  machine,  in  addition  to  welding,  will  scarf, 
spread  or  cut  oft  tubes  as  desired;  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  simply  removing  the  roll  mandrel  and 
substituting  the  proper  scarfing  rolls,  spreading  de¬ 
vice  or  cutting  wheels.  While  welding  with  this 
machine  both  hands  are  free  to  handle  the  tubes. 
A  small  light  pair  of  special  tongs  furnished  with 
the  machine  are  used  in  one  hand  to  prevent  the 
tube  from  turning  around  while  being  welded.  A 
suitable  stand  is  also  furnished  with  each  machine. 
This  stand  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  fork  and 
spool  roller  and  can  be  located  in  front  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  hold  up  the  tube  at  one  end  while  the  other 
is  being  welded.  The  shipping  weight  complete  is 
1200  pounds. 

Service  on  Electrified  Suburban  Roads.* 

As  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  Inland  Empire 
system,  in  the  state  of  Washington,  no  important 
road  has  made  an  effort  to  move  freight  or  long 
distance  passenger  trains  by  electric  traction.  The 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  are  pre¬ 
paring  installations  on  mountain  grades.  The  New 
York  Central  has  with  success  utilized  electric  loco¬ 
motives  for  a  limited  distance  on  long  distance 
trains.  The  present  development  of  electric  trac¬ 
tion  is  in  suburban  traffic  and  for  comparatively 
short  distances.  It  cannot  too  strongly  be  em¬ 
phasized  in  this  direction  that  when  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  electrify  a  steam  road,  that  the  operating 
department  shall  be  charged .  with  the  laying  out 
of  the  basing  schedule.  Such  schedule  having  been 
tentatively  fixed,  the  electrical  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  can  readily  determine  the  amount  of  power 
and  the  other  conditions  required  for  successful 
operation.  The  operating  department  is  clearly 
the  one  to  prepare  such  preliminary  operating 
schedule  as  their  knowledge  of  current  traffic  con¬ 
ditions  and  prospective  growth  is  not  within  the 
sphere  of  the  electrical  department. 

The  preparation  of  such  schedules  must  be  based 
on  some  knowledge  of  electric  traction  conditions, 
the  basic  principle  of  which  Is  substitution  of  trains 
composed  of  a  small  number  of  cars,  spaced  at 

♦Report  of  committee  on  Conducting  Passenger 
Transportation,  T.  Jay  Tomlinson,  sub-committee, 
before  the  Association  of  Transportation  and  Car 
Accounting  Officers,  Niagara  Falls.  Ont„  June  23, 


regular  intervals,  for  trains  composed  of  a  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  cars,  spaced  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals.  The  cost  of  train  crews  must  be  considered,  ' 
and  the  proper  manipulation  of  equipment;  and 
the  operating  department  should  confer  freely 
with  the  electrical  department  in  devising  such 
schedules.  A  study  should  be  made  not  only  of  )/ 
existing  traffic  by  stations  and  by  terminals,  but  1 
ulso  of  the  possibilities  of  expansion  at  each  station,  ' 
bearing  in  mind  the  power  consumption  as  ubove  ' 
suggested  between  starting  and  moving  trains.  A 
proper  schedule,  therefore,  at  congested  traffic  - 
hours,  will  embrace  a  suitable  number  of  trains 
making  all  stops  within  a  given  zone,  with  a  suit-  ,.l 
able  number  of  trains  passing  through  such  zone  ‘ 
express  and  stopping  in  one  of  the  succeeding  ; 
zones.  This  expansion  will  also  prove  attractive  . 
from  a  traffic  standpoint  in  that  comparatively 
distant  stations  at  rush  hours  will  obtain  quicker 
service  from  the  terminal.  Having  mapped  out  a  j 
preliminary  schedule  on  the  above  lines,  such 
schedules  should  be  submitted  to  the  electrical  de¬ 
partment  for  determination  of  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  which  may  economically  be  moved 
in  one  train  based  on  the  general  power  layout,  j 
This  having  been  fixed,  the  operating  department 
should  then  determine  the  final  operating  schedule, 
on  which  power-plant  construction  will  be  based. 

Aside  from  the  necessity  of  evenly  spaced  and 
distributed  service  from  the  electric  power  stand¬ 
point,,  such  service  is  extremely  attractive  to  the 
public. 

In  the  electrification  of  the  West  Jersey  &  Sea¬ 
shore  R.  R„  following  the  basic  principle  of  elec-  . 
trie  operation,  a  continuous,  frequent  and  regularly  ' 
spaced  train  service  with  comparatively  few  cars  per 
train  was  substituted  for  a  steam  service  operate J 
at  irregular  intervals  with  maximum  number  < 
cars  at  traffic  hours.  The  winter  schedule  now  i 
effect  (spring  of  1908),  therefore,  shows  a  dail 
total  of  94  weekday  trains  as  against  54  under  th 
winter  schedule  in  effect  at  this  time  in  1906,  an 
on  Sundays  a  total  of  60  trains  as  against  18.  Th 
electrified  zone  is  fed  by  several  branches,  i.  e 
the  Salem,  Penns  Grove  and  Bridgeton  branches 
and  the  Millvllle-Cape  May  line,  operated  by  stean 
Traffic  conditions  necessitated  at  rush  hours  th 
operation  of  through  steam  service  between  Phils 
delphia  and  these  branches  over  the  electrlfle 
tracks  to  avoid  change  of  cars,  so  that  a  modifle 
portion  of  the  original  steam  schedule  is  still  i 
existence,  there  being  weekdays  a  total  of  78  elec 
trie  and  16  steam  trains,  and  on  Sundays  48  elec 
trie  and  12  steam  trains. 

In  establishing  rates  for  the  electric  service.  I 
was  necessary  to  adjust  all  local  rates  on  the  basl 
of  the  through  Philadelphia-Atlantic  City  rate  an 
this  required  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  except  n 
commutation  tickets,  and  was  a  nature!  stimulu 
to  traffic,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  more  ampll 

?nrre  “tT,  °  ‘‘h-ment  In  th 

Increase,  it  is  not  practicable  clearly  to  m«tsur 
the  Increase  in  through  traffic,  as  a  portion  flf  th 
™"ghD  ^c,  handled  by  the  electric  trains  be 
tv  eon  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City  was  drawl 
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amount  of  air  is  required  continuously  for  any 
length  of  time  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
change  of  air  for  good  ventilation,  the  committee 
believes  that  It  must  be  warmed  before  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  car  by  some  kind  of  an  indirect 
heating  system. 

In  southern  climates,  where  the  winters  are  mild, 
thu  open  window  is  used  for  the  most  of  the  year 
as  a  ventilating  means,  and  the  method  of  heating 
the  car  is  not  of  such  importance  as  it  is  In  climates 
where  the  windows  can  not  be  kept  open.  The 
trains  that  run  across  the  hot,  dusty  plains  of  the 
Southwest  have  anothei  condition  to  meet,  in  that 
the  cars  must  be  kept  tightly  closed  nearly  all  of 
the  time,  to  exclude  the  dust,  and  in  the  summer 
time  to  exclude  the  heat.  Proper  ventilation  under 
such  conditions  is  very  difficult,  but  the  indirect 
method  should  prove  most  satisfactory  for  such  a 
service. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that,  for  a 
given  amount  of  air  movement  through  a  car,  this 
air  can  be  heated  more  satisfactorily  and  with  less 
steam  by  the  Indirect  method,  than  it  can  by  the 
direct  method,  on  account  of  a  better  circulation 
being  maintained  around  the  steam  pipes  by  the  in¬ 
direct  .system;  therefore,  it  would  recommend  that 
the  indirect  method  of  heating  be  used  for  all  new 
equipment,  and  for  such  present  equipment  as  it  is 
practicable  to  change  from  the  direct  to  the  in¬ 
direct  system.  For  such  coach  equipment  as  it  Is 
not  expedient  to  change  to  the  indirect  system  of 
ventilation,  your  committee  suggests  that  extended 
experiments  be  made  with  combination  admission 
and  exhaust  ventilators  located  in  the  upper  deck. 

II.  Can  the  down-draught  system  as  used  in 
buildings  be  applied  satisfactorily  to  passenger  cars 
by  admitting  warm  air  overhead,  to  become  dif¬ 
fused  through  the  car  as  it  gradually  cools  off  and 
drops  to  the  breathing  line  and  to  be  removed 
from  the  car  at  the  floor? 

Many  authorities  on  ventilation  claim  that  the 
down-draught  system  is  the  only  one  that  should 
be  used  for  buildings,  while  others  state  that  the 
warm  air  should  be  admitted  near  the  floor  through 
as  many  openings  as  possible,  and  taken  out  at  the 
celling.  An  argument  in  favor  of  the  down-draught 
system  is:  that  carbonic  acid  (CO..),  being  heavier 
than  air,  falls  as  It  is  exhaled;  also  that  the  breath 
is  exhaled  in  a  downward  direction,  which  assists 
carbonic 


is  to  introduce  warm  air 
:o  spread  uniformly  under 
diffuse  equally  all  through 
o  introduce  it  at  the  floor 
the  breathing  line  in  cur- 


s  hardly  probable  that 
:d  is  sufficiently  heavy 
usually  at  10  to  15  degi 
he  surrounding  air,  no 
ut  4  parts  of  carbonic 
be  likely  to  counteract 


registers,  eic.,  to  me  present  car  construction,  and 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  maintain  the 
draughts  in  the  normal  downward  direction,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  natural  rising  warm  currents  and  the 
various  cross-currents,  due  to  loose  windows,  doors, 
lamp  currents,  etc.  This  would  be  especially  true 
in  single-sash  coaches,  which  are  seldom  tight 
against  incoming  draughts.  A  forced  draught 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  currents 
moving  in  the  proper  direction,  and  even  in  this 
case  the  cold  floor  would  be  very  undesirable.  A 
downward  movement  of  the  air  possibly  might  be 
maintained  without  the  forced  draught,  by  deliver¬ 
ing  fresh,  warm  air  to  the  top  of  the  car  at  a  very 
much  higher  temperature  than  it  is  desired  to 
maintain  at  the  seat  level,  and  thus  compel  it  to 
drop  as  it  cools  off.  This  would  require  a  con¬ 
struction  sufficiently  tight  to  eliminate  all  draughts, 
and  would  require  the  incoming  air  to  be  at  a 
higher  temperature  and  to  be  admitted  In  greater 
quantities  $han  could  be  provided  by  the  available 
methods  for  heating  air  In  the  limited  space  avail¬ 
able  in  a  car.  The  committee  does  not  recommend 
the  $£>wn-draught  system  of  ventilation  for  any 
kind  ol'  passenger  equipment. 

III.  Do  we  need  a  forced-draught  system  such 
as  might  be  constructed  by  electric  exhaust  fans  or 
blowers,  and  are  the  failings  of  our  present  system 


sufficient  to  warrant  this  extra  expense  in  any  of 
our  passenger  equipment? 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  forced-draught 
system  is  not  necessary  for  the  usual  equipment  in 
regular  service.  Some  few  claim  that  a  forced 
draught  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a  down¬ 
draught  system,  and  also  in  order  to  regulate  the 
exact  amount  of  air  that  passes  through  a  car.  The 
committee  does  not  recommend  the  down-draught 
method  of  ventilation,  and  believes  that  a  regulat¬ 
ing  fan  in  the  intakes  for  controlling  the  amount 
of  entering  air  when  the  train  was  running  would 
give  endless  trouble. 

With  reference  to  special  service  equipment,  such 
as  dining  cars,  private  cars,  and  certain  sleeping 
ears,  the  committee  believes  that  a  proper  forced 
draught  or  blower  system  is,  in  some  cases,  neces- 
sury  and  very  desirable,  as  an  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  methods  of  ventilating  these  cars.  A  sleeping 
ear  that  stands  at  a  terminal  in  the  summer  time 
from  9  p.  m.  until  after  midnight  to  receive  pas¬ 
sengers,  should  certainly  have  some  auxiliary  means 
for  forcing  ventilation,  which  could  be  used  until 
the  car  leaves  on  its  trip.  It  should  be  possible  to 
keep  a  few  cars  in  this  kind  of  service,  and  to 
equip  them  with  a  blower  or  an  exhaust  fan  system 
that  could  be  used  in  connection  with  the  ducts  of 
the  regular  indirect  heating  and  ventilating  system 
of  the  car.  These  ducts  should  lead  to  each  lower 
berth,  and  the  system  might  be  arranged,  either  to 
blow  fresh  air  into  the  berth  or  to  exhaust  the 
vitiated  air  from  it.  The  committee  does  not 
believe  that  the  fan  or  blower  system  would  be 
warranted  for  all  regular  equipment,  since  it  would 


IV.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  from  a  v« 
ng  standpoint  to  have  the  car  windows  an 
o  open  by  dropping,  instead  ol'  by  raisinj 


rrangement  to  b 
ther  equipment  a 
ufficient  clearance 
dndows? 


vindow  would  be  hard  for  the  passenger  to  operate, 
ind  that  the  general  traveling  public  would  not 
ake  kindly  to  an  innovation  of  tills  kind. 

The  committee  does  not  think  that  an  open  win- 
low  or  deck  sash,  without  auxiliary  means  for 
lirecting  or  exhausting  air  through  the  opening, 
hould  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  ventilating  system 


through  an  opening  not  provided  with  a  ventilator 
of  some  kind,  does  not  (^0fend  so  much  on  the  size  | 
of  the  opening  and  the  speed  of  the  car,  as  it  does 
on  the  pressure  maintained  in  the  car,  and  on  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  If  only  one  window  is 
opened  in  a  car,  the  pressure  is  maintained  Inside, 
and  very  little  air  enters;  but  if  another  window  is 
opened  near  it,  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car, 
a  very  strong  draught  is  immediately  set  up.  This 
means  that  the  amount  of  change  of  air  through 
open  windows  and  deck  sash  depends  largely  u  on 
the  relative  location  of  the  openings,  upon  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  wind,  and  upon  the  creation  of  a 
strong  draught  between  the  openings.  Therefore, 
any  ventilation  that  is  attained  by  means  of  plain  | 
'openings  in  a  car,  such  as  windows  and  deck  sash,  J 
is  always  accompanied  by  strong  cross-currents.  I 
Some  little  air  will  enter  the  ordinary  deck  sash 
and  drop  to  the  floor  in  the  winter,  on  account  of  I 
its  difference  in  temperature,  but  the  largest  part  | 
of  the  air  movement  In  a  car  with  ordinary  deck  I 
sash  is  principally  dependent  upon  the  creation  of  I 


mvement  through  the  ordinary  I 


inged  open  deck  sash  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  I 

this  cross-currents  in  the  upper  deck,  caused  by  the  I 

wind  and  the  movement  of  the  train.  Thus  it  will  I 
■  be  seen  that  the  windows,  whether  they  are  eon-  ] 
strueted  to  open  downwardly  or  upwardly,  should  I 
not  be  used  at  all  for  ventilating  a  car  in  cold  I 

weather,  and  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  I 

which  way  they  open  in  mild  weather. 

The  screen  openings  in  a  Pullman  car  often  set 
up  objectionable  draught  across  a  car,  even  in 


sleeping 
aisle  curtains. 


■m 


aisle  curtains.  A  dropping  window  In  the  lower 
berth  would  be  a  benefit  from  a  ventilation  stand¬ 
point,  and  might  prove  to  be  a  betterment  to  this 
equipment,  if  it  were  not  for  the  objectionable  con¬ 
struction  features.  The  committee  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  dropping  window  for  use  in  coach  or 
Pullman  car  equipment. 

V.  Should  a  spring-balanced  or  counter-bal¬ 
anced  window  or  a  regulating  ventilator  be  applied 
to  the  lower  berth  of  a  sleeping  car,  in  such  a  way 
that  it  could  be  opened  and  closed  in  the  summer 
time  by  the  occupant  of  the  berth,  and  would  this 
be  a  practicable  method  of  bettering  the  ventila¬ 
tion  in  sleeping  cars  in  warm  weather? 

Some  claims  are  made  that  the  present  screen 
arrangement  in  the  lower  berth  is  good  enough 
since  in  any  event  the  porter  would  usually  be 


the  dropping  or  a  window  In  a  house  to  al 
vitiated  or  overheated  air  to  pass  out.  The  c< 
mittee  does  not  believe  that  this  arrangem 
would  be  satisfactory  for  a  car  window,  as.  at  b 
it  would  be  useful  only  in  mild  weather,  and  w-n 
be  more  objectionable  than  the  open  deck  sash 
cold  weather.  The  incoming  cold  draught  mi 
not  strike  the  person  sitting  next  to  the  wind 
but,  as  it  would  descend  in  the  car,  it  would 


ss  „hr *!!°W  8erted  ‘f  the  berth  becom<’8  too  warm.  An  easily 
ss  out.  The  com-  operated  window  would  place  the  ventilation  of 

dndoVasT  r*  b6rth  ,n  the  Contro1  °f  tbe  occupant  The  ob- 

indow,  as,  at  best,  jection  to  the  balanced  window  on  the  around  that 
'oather.  and  would  the  passengers  will  not  use  It  on  accou^t  of  inex  1 
open  deck  sash  in  perience  and  would  call  on  the  porter  to  make  ad 

xt  to'the  window  iustments-  ^Id  true  with  referencTto  the' 

car  It  would  he  fr  passenS°rs  that  °n|V  travel  occasionally,  but 
rerouting farther  greater  ^portion 


very  objectionable  to  the  pa-en^eSrttinl  fcrthl?  Pr°P°’rt,0n 

back.  A  constant  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  take  ,LL  travelers  would  be  very  quick  to 
window  wouid  be  too  lot  to  glve'much  reHef  to  ^e  ventZtion  snd 


window  would  be  too  low  to  give  much  relief  to  the  v 

an  overheated  car,  and  it  would  create  undesirable  opera 

draughts  and  cross-currents  around  the  heads  of  to  ra 

the  passengers  in  cold  weather.  In  warm  weather  dows 

the  passengers  wish  to  have  the  window-  entirely  vai 
open  and  the  sash  out  of  the  line  of  vision;  so  that,  mighi 
in  this  respect,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  tache 
whether  the  sash  is  raised  or  lowered.  open 

The  construction  features  arc  greatly  against  woulc 

this  arrangement;  since  It  would  bp  very  difficult  to  sash 

maintain  a  dropping  window  sash  in  a  tightly  fixtur 

closed  position,  and  would  be  almost  impossible  to  closet 

prevent  cinders,  rain  and  dust  from  entering  and  mighi 

settling  between  the  inside  and  the  outside  walls  of  one  v 

the  car.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  a  dropping  s-ixh 


much  relief  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  ^he  berth^The 

d  thenheadrs  or  ?Perat'°"  b"  a"y  more  difficult Than 

d  the  heads  of  to  raise  or  lower  the  many  spring-balanced  win 
i  warm  weather  dows  now  used  in  car  construction  n* 

vindow-  entirely  Various  arrangements  for  window  venttlsri 
vision;  so  that,  might  be  applied.  A  rolling  screen  migh^  he  71 
any  difference  tached  to  the  window  so  that  ft  would^eio.^ 

Prt-  open  with  the  window.  Another L  '°*l  a"d 

greatly  against  would  be  to  place  the  regular  screen  „T,a®Lment 
very  difficult  to  sash,  and  to  have  the  other  sash  balanced  nod  ?u6 
ih  in  a  tightly  fixtures  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  onenfa th® 
at  impossible  to  closed  to  whatever  extent  the  occupant  of  L  k  °r 
m  entering  and  might  desire.  Another  means  of  venHlJ^  berth 
outside  walls  of  one  which  would  not  require  the  use  of‘«  h  “nd 
hat  a  dropping  sash,  w.r&ld  be  to  use.  instead  of  the  u°ua“  ser*"™* 
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la  fair  Income  on  the  enterprise  as  a  whole.  The 
|  securities  at  market  prices  will  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  subsequent  purchasers  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  investors.  Such  circumstances  should  properly 
affect  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  engaged  in  de- 
i  termining  whether  the  total  of  rates  charged  is 
r  reasonable  or  excessive. 

To  Ignore  them  might  so  seriously  and  unjustly 
l  impair  settled  values  as  to  destroy  all  hope  of  re¬ 
storing  confidence  and  forever  end  inducement  for 
I  investment  In  new  railroad  construction  which  in 
returning  prosperous  times  Is  sure  to  be  essential 
to  our  material  progress.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
said  In  speaking  of  this  very  subject: 

“The  effect  of  such  valuation  and  supervision  of 
securities  cannot  be  retroactive.  Existing  securi- 
|  ties  should  be  tested  by  laws  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  their  issue.  This  nation  would  no  more 
injure  securities  which  have  become  an  important 
part  of  the  national  wealth  than  it  would  consider 
f  a  proposition  to  repudiate  the  national  debt." 

The  question  of  rates  and  the  treatment  of  rail¬ 
ways  is  one  that  has  two  sides.  The  shippers  are 
l  certainly  entitled  to  reasonable  rates,  but  less  Is 
r  an  injustice  to  the  carriers.  Good  business  for  the 
railroads  is  essential  to  general  prosperity.  In- 
|  justice  to  them  is  not  alone  injustice  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  capitalists,  whose  further  investments  may 
I  be  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country, 
but  it  directly  affects  and  reduces  the  wages  of 
l*  railroad  employees. 

['  For  what  has  been  said,  the  proper  conclusion 
|  would  seem  to  be  that  in  attempting  to  determine 
whether  the  entire  schedule  of  rates  of  a  railway 
is  excessive,  the  physical  valuation  of  the  road  is 
a  relevant  and  important,  but  not  necessarily,  a 
I  controlling  factor. 

Physical  valuation  properly  used  will  not  gener¬ 
ally  impair  securities.  I  am  confident  that  the 
fixing  of  rates  on  the  principle  suggested  above 
I  would  not  materially  impair  the  present  market 
I  values  of  railroad  securities  in  most  cases,  for  I 
I  believe  that  the  normal  increase  in  the  value  of 
I  railroad  properties,  especially  in  their  terminals, 
I  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  possible  overcapi- 
I  talization  in  earlier  years. 

|  In  some  cases,  doubtless,  it  will  be  found  that 

I  overcapitalization  is  made  an  excuse  for  excessive 
rates,  and  then  they  should  be  reduced,  but  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  rail¬ 
road  rates  generally  In  this  country  are  reasonably 
||  low.  This  is  why,  doubtless,  the  complaints  filed 
|  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against 
|  excessive  rates  are  so  few  as  compared  with  those 
|  against  unlawful  discrimination  in  rates  between 
|  shippers  and  between  places,  of  course  in  the  de¬ 
ll  termination  of  the  question  whether  discrimination 
|  is  unlawful  or  not  the  physical  valuation  of  the 
U  v.  hole  road  is  of  little  weight. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  some  degree  of  detail 
|  merely  to  point  out  that  the  valuation  by  the  In- 
I  terstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  tangible 
1  property  of  a  railroad  is  proper  and  may  from 
|  time  to  time  be  necessary  in  settling  certain  of  the 
|  issues  which  may  come  before  them  and  that  no 
evil  or  injustice  can  come  from  valuation  in  such 
cases,  if  it  be  understood  that  the  result  is  to  be 
used  for  a  Just  purpose  and  the  right  to  a  fair 
profit  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  is  recognized. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  now 
the  power  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  physical 
railroad  property  if  necessary  in  determining  the 
n  asonableness  of  rates.  If  the  machinery  for  do¬ 
ing  so  is  not  adequate,  as  is  probable,  it  should  be 
made  so. 

The  Republican  platform  recommends  legislation 
forbidding  the  issue  in  the  future  of  interstate  rail- 


and  bonds  to  be  issued  were  to  have  proper  security 
oehind  them,  and  in  such  case  therefore  there 
should  be  the  right  and  machinery  to  make  a  val¬ 
uation  of  the  physical  property. 

Ventilation  and  Heating  of  Coaches  and  Sleeping 
Cars. 

(Continued  from  payc  590,) 

VI.  Is  it  practicable  to  apply  to  a  sleeping  car 
an  indirect  system  of  heating  and  ventilating,  hav¬ 
ing  a  series  of  auxiliary  ducts  leading  to  each  berth, 
and  registers  to  be  operated  by  the  occupant  of 
the  berth? 

An  argument  against  this  method  of  controlling 
the  ventilation  and  temperature  in  a  sleeping  car 
berth  is:  that  no  system  should  be  used  which  is 


the  tangible  property  o 
relevant  and  Important 
iper  authority  to  deterr 


men,  since  nearly  every  passenger  has  a  different 
idea  as  to  what  the  temperature  and  ventilating 
conditions  should  be  In  the  car,  and  since  the  re¬ 
sult  that  one  might  be  trying  to  accomplish,  an¬ 
other  might  wish  to  counteract.  Your  committee 
entirely  agrees  with  this  argument,  when  applied 
to  a  sleeping  car  in  the  day  time  when  the  berths 
are  not  made  up,  or  to  an  open  chair  car  or  coach; 
but  in  the  enclosed  sleeping  car  berths  at  night  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  exist,  since  the  berths  are  isolated 
one  from  the  other  and  from  the  aisle,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  car  is  really  divided  into  entirely 
separate  compartments  which  require  separate 
treatment.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  porter  to 
regulate  these  enclosed  spaces  in  his  effort  to  keep 
the  body  of  the  car  at  the  proper  temperature.  It 
invariably  happens  that  the  aisle,  and  the  berths 
that  have  not  been  made  up,  become  so  cold  that 
one  is  compelled  to  retire  in  order  to  escape  the 
draughts,  only  to  find  that  the  berth  is  very  warm 
and  stuffy,  and  not  at  all  affected  by  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  the  extra  ventilation  in  the  aisle. 

The  light  berth  curtains  now'  being  applied  do 
not  isolate  the  berths  so  completely  from  the  aisle, 
and  do  not  make  the  ventilation  of  the  berth  so 
difficult  as  did  the  very  heavy  curtains  formerly 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  means  except 
the  windows  for  inducing  an  air  movement  of  any 
kind  within  the  lower  berth,  and  the  problem  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  providing  heat  for  the 
lower  berth,  as  it  is  to  find  some  way  to  shut  off 
the  heat,  and  to  isolate  the  heating  system  from 
immediate  contact  with  the  berth,  as  well  as  to 
find  a  means  for  opening  and  closing  an  air  inle? 
In  the  berth  or  under  the  berth  that  will  admit  an 

- - ly  of  properly  tempered  fresh  air  from 

"'he  closing  --  * — * - 

Id  largely 
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ing  and  closing  slots  or  registers  in  the  top  of  the 
heater  boxing  at  the  ends  of  each  berth.  This  box¬ 
ing,  except  for  the  register  openings,  should  be 
closed  off  entirely  from  the  body  of  the  car,  and 
shojild  have  admission  openings  to  the  outside  air. 
These  outside  openings  could  be  in  the  form  of 
large  hoods  or  scoops  located  near  the  ends  of  the 
car:  or,  a  number  of  smaller  openings  could  be 
arranged  along  the  boxing  at  intervals,  arid  deflec-  1 
tors  used  in  connection  with  them  to  act  fci  scoop¬ 
ing  in  the  air.  It  might  prove  desirable,  in  a  sleep¬ 
ing  car,  to  provide  openings  to  the  outside  air  with¬ 
out  these  deflectors  or  intake  hoods,  and  to  rely 
on  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  car,  created  by  ex¬ 
haust  ventilators,  to  draw  the  necessary  air  through  g 
Into  the  heater  boxes,  and  thence  through  the  I 
registers  into  the  body  of  the  car.  These  openings  1 
from  the  outside,  through  the  heater  boxes  in  the  I 
car,  would  relieve  the  tendency  of  the  exhaust  I 
ventilators  to  cause  cold  draughts  at  the  windows,  I 
and,  as  the  openings  are  located  under  the  berth,  I 
the  induced  upward  movement  of  air  behind  the  1 
curtains  should  provide  good  ventilation  in  the  I 
lower  berth,  as  well  as  give  the  desired  amount  I 
of  heat  for  both  the  lower  and  the  upper  berths.  I 
.Such  an  exhaust  action  as  this,  in  the  summer  I 
time,  should  prove  effective  in  drawing  cool,  fresh  I 
air  through  the  boxing  and  up  through  the  berths  I 
behind  the  curtains,  and,  in  addition,  should  re-  I 
lieve  the  strong  draughts  through  the  window  I 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  it  would  be  I 
practicable  to  have  a  system  of  ducts  with  regis-  I 
ters  leading  from  the  lower  heater  boxing  to  the  I 
upper  berths.  It  would  hardly  be  possible,  except  I 
by  forced  draughts,  to  drive  a  current  of  air  1 
through  such  a  complicated  and  crooked  duct  sys-  I 
tem,  since  every  angle  or  turn  in  a  duct  increases  1 
the  resistance,  and  very  greatly  reduces  the  amount  I 
of  air  that  will  pass  through  it.  For  the  same  I 
reason,  a  sufficient  current  could  not  bo  drawn  I 
through  these  ducts  by  exhaust  ventilators.  An-  1 
other  trouble  with  such  a  system,  of  ducts  leading  I 
to  the  upper  berths  would  be,  that  most  of  the  I 
available  heated  air  would  naturally  rise  through  I 
them,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  get  any  heat  at  C 
all  into  the  lower  berth.  A  better  arrangement  U 
would  be  to  provide  a  heating  and  ventilating  reg¬ 
ister  only  under  the  lower  berth  for  the  use  of  the  I 
section.  An  objection  might  be  made  to  the  plan  l] 
for  allowing  the  one  person  to  regulate  the  tem-  I 
perature  and  the  ventilation  for  the  entire  section;  || 
but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  person  below  fl 
would  allow  sufficient  heat  or  change  of  air  to  |l 
pass  through  the  lower  berth  to  make  the  occupant  H 
above  as  uncomfortable  as  is  now  often  experienced.  D 
The  upper  and  the  lower  berths  are  much  more  f| 
closely  connected  with  each  other  than  they  are  [■ 
with  the  aisle  or  with  another  section,  and  the  II 
probability  is  that  if  the  lower  berth  was  regulated  M 
by  its  occupant  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  made  1 
reasonably  comfortable  by  the  admission  of  a  lib-  [J 
eral  amount  of  warmed  air  in  the  winter  time,  or  [■ 
cool,  fresh  air  in  the  summer,  there  would  not  be  }  I 
as  much  complaint  concerning  the  condition  of  the  |l 
upper  berth  as  there  is  under  the  present  condi-  [l 

The  committee  believes  that  it  is  altogether  prac-  LI 
tical  to  modify  the  present  sleeping  car  equipment  l| 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide,  under  the  ends  of  H 
each  lower  berth,  an  opening  for  fresh  air  that  II 
can  be  controlled  by  the  occupant.  Such  an  ar-  I 
rangement  might  require  some  additional  radiator  IT 
pipes,  and  it  might  prove  desirable  to  carry  a  I 
branch  of  the  heating  duct  to  the  aisle  between  li 
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authorities,  is  one  that  may  be  entered  by  a  person 
from  the  outside,  without  the  person  being  able  to 
detect  any  of  that  odor  which  is  characteristic  of 
badly  ventilated  spaces.  There  is  always  a  certain 
small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  any  outside 
air.  which  many  tests  have  shown  to  be  between 
3  and  4  parts  in  10,000  parts  of  air;  and  it  has  been 
found  by  careful  analysis,  that  it  is  Just  possible 
to  detect  the  characteristic  odor  mentioned,  when 
the  natural  4  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in'  the  air  has 
been  increased  by  2  parts  of  carbolic  acfd  from 
human  beings.  A  space,  then,  is  well  ventilated 
when  It  does  not  contain  more  than  6  cubic  feet 
of  carbonic  acid  to  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  It  is 
thought  very  undesirable  to  breathe  air  containing 
7  to  8  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and  to  be  injurious 
to  stay  any  length  of  time  in  a  space  containing  10 
parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  parts  of  air.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that 
offices  often  contain  8  parts  of  carbonic  acid, 
crowded  opera  houses  and  meeting  halls,  14  to  18 
parts,  and  crowded  street  cars  as  high  as  22  to  23 
parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  parts  of  air.  The 
tests  made  by  the  M.  C.  B.  committee  in  1894  show 


Ilme.  These  ducts  could  have  registers  in  the  ends 
if  them,  which  should  be  closed  at  night,  since  It 
vould  not  be  desirable  to  lead  warm  air  to  the 
isle,  only  to  be  wasted  through  the  ventilators  in 
Ihe  upper  deck.  The  closing  of  these  branch 
egisters  at  night  and  the  regulating  of  the  regis¬ 
ters  under  the  berths  by  the  occupants,  would  al¬ 
ii  w  all  the  heat  to  be  retained  in  the  heating  sys- 
[  ;m  and  to  be  sent  along  and  delivered  to  the 
larious  berths  as  might  be  desired.  Your  com- 
littee  realizes  the  difficulties  that  might  be  experi¬ 
enced  with  any  ventilating  and  heating  system,  in 
i/hich  the  exits  and  entrances  for  air  are  thus  al- 
Uwed  to  be  opened  and  closed  promiscuously, 
towever,  it  does  not  seem  that  this  opening  and 
losing  of  the  places  of  admission  would  alter,  to 
Iny  great  extent,  the  total  amount  of  air  that  would 
liass  through  the  car,  but  would  simply  facilitate 
Ihe  distribution  of  it  to  the  parts  of  the  car  where 
t  was  most  desired.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  fun- 
1  jlamental  requirement  for  a  sleeping  car  with  the 
berths  made  up,  is  an  opening  under  the  lower 
|>erth  for  freshly  warmed  air  in  the  winter  and 
f  :or  cool  air  in  the  summer  located  in  such  a  way 
is  to  allow  a  distinct  movement  of  air  and  good 
I  ventilation  behind  the  berth  curtains.  Such  open- 
1  ngs  under  the  berth  for  fresh  air,  even  without 
[  iny  means  of  manipulating  them  by  the  occupant 
>f  the  berth,  should  give  much  better  results  than 
ioes  the  present  ventilating  arrangement  of  the 
L  leeping  car. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  extended  ex¬ 
periments  be  made,  with  the  view'  to  modifying 
he  existing  sleeping  car  equipment,  so  as  to  pro- 
t  ide  openings  under  each  end  of  the  lower  berth; 

'J  hese  openings  to  be  controlled  by  the  occupants 
I  f  the  berth,  and  to  be  used  to  admit  warmed  air 
I  i  cold  weather  and  cool,  fresh  air  in  moderate 
|  veather.  For  new  equipment,  it  further  recom- 
|  lends  a  similar  arrangement  built  into  the  car 
I  nd  applied  in  a  substantial  way,  with  all  the 
I  equirements  and  accessories  of  a  thoroughly  com- 
I  lete  indirect  heating  and  ventilating  system. 

I  VI.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  an  elaborate  ventilat- 
I  ng  system  in  our  light  electric  and  suburban  equip- 
|  lent;  or  would  the  ordinary  deck  sash  system 
I  ie  sufficient  for  these  short  trip  cars  which  are 
I  hrown  open  for  the  exit  and  entrance  of  passen- 
I  j;ers  at  frequent  intervals? 

[  Some  claim  that  there  should  be  as  good  a  ven- 
I  Hating  system  in  light  suburban,  steam  or  electric 
Ijquipment  as  in  any  other.  The  argument  is,  that 
I  hese  cars  usually  carry  more  passengers  than  any 
[  if  the  other  equipment,  and  therefore,  they  need 
I  is  much,  if  not  more,  ventilation.  This  is  true  as 
ar  as  the  needs  of  ventilation  are  concerned;  but 
t  is  not  necessary  to  provide  a  large  part  of  this 
lir  by  the  ventilating  system,  since  it  is  usually 
'urnished  by  the  continued  opening  and  closing  of 
he  doors.  The  crowded  street  car  might  be  taken 
is  an  example  in  which  it  would  be  quite  unneces- 
lary  to  attempt  a  ventilating  system  that,  in  itself, 
vould  furnish  heated  air  at  the  rate  of  1000  cu.  ft. 
>er  person  per  hour;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
vhere  steam  is  not  available,  it  would  be  a  very 
lifflcult,  as  well  as  an  expensive  proposition,  to  fur- 
iish  sufficient  electric  current  to  heat  such  largo 
luantities  of  air  as  would  be  required  by  the  occa- 
ilonal  crowds  in  street  cars  or  in  electrically 
■quipped  suburban  trains.  For  such  light  equlp- 
nent  as  is  only  occupied  by  the  passenger  for  a 
ihort  ti'rrie,  your  committee  does  not  believe  that 
in  elaborate  system  of  indirect  heating  is  neces- 
nry,  but  that  ample  ventilation  should  be  furnished 
y  the  use  of  the  ordinary  desk  sash;  or.  where  the 
mditions  are  more  exacting,  by  the  use  of  special 
entllntors  applied  to  the  deck  In  such  a  way  as 


the  frequent  throwing  open  of  the  doors  for  the 
exit  and  entrance  of  passengers,  which  is  often  the 
case  in  the  winter  on  certain  suburban  railways, 
the  car  should  have  a  thoroughly  efficient  Indirect 
heating  and  ventilating  system,  the  same  as  other 


Fig;  1 — Detail  of  Switching  Mechanism. 


equipment  in  long  distance  service. 

VIII.  How  much  air  should  pass  through  a 
ear  in  an  hour  to  furnish  good  ventilation,  and 
is  there  any  better  method  for  determining  such 
amount  than  by  a  test  for  carbonic  acid  of  samples 
of  air  taken  from  different  levels  in  a  car  under 
various  conditions? 

A  well  ventilated  space,  according  to  the  best 


In  10,000  parts  of  air  11  to  22  parts  of  carbonic 
acid  In  a  sleeping  car,  6  to  15  parts  in  a  chair  car, 
and  10  to  21  parts  in  a  suburban  coach.  These 
high  figures  are  hardly  attained  today,  with  the  im¬ 
proved  ventilating  methods  and  the  better  attention 
that  these  matters  now  receive. 

Tests  have  proven  that  the  average  person,  such 
as  rides  in  our  cars,  gives  off  six-tenths  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour.  Sixty  persons  in 
a  car  would  therefore  exhale  36  cubic  feet  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  which  amount  would  require  180,000 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  to  dilute  it  so  that 
the  air  in  the  car  would  not  contain  more  than  6 
parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  parts  of  air,  the 
theoretical  requirement  for  good  ventilation.  This 
large  volume  of  air  equals  3000  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  per  person  per  hour,  which  amount  to  your 
committee  seems  to  be  too  great  to  pass  through 
a  closed  car  by  any  practicable  methods. 

In  solving  the  car  ventilating  problem,  the 
amount  of  air  which  should  pass  through  a  car  is 
usually  limited  by  the  amount  that  can  be  heated, 
rather  than  by  the  amount  as  determined  by  theo-  i 
retical  calculations.  The  Pennsylvania  experiments 
proved  that  90,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  or  half  the 
theoretical  amount,  could  be  passed  through  the  | 
car  by  the  methods  used,  but  that  only  60,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  could  be  heated  properly  in  zero 
weather.  This  amount,  therefore,  which  is  equal 
to  1000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  person  per  hour, 
nr  a  complete  change  of  air  in  the  car  once  every 
four  minutes,  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  their 
system  of  ventilation.  These  figures  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  many  others  as  a  conservative  and  very 
fair  basis  for  good  car  ventilation;  and,  since  this 
amount  has  been  found  very  satisfactory  and  has 
i-tood  the  test  for  more  than  ten  years  with  very 
little  complaint,  this  figure  can  be  accepted  gen¬ 
erally  as  a  basis,  until  a  better  one  is  established. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  thought  desirable  for 
larger  cars  and  for  certain  kinds  of  service,  to 
have  a  still  greater  movement  of  air  through  the 
car.  This  your  committee  believes  can  be  accom- 
l  lished  with  either  the  direct  or  indirect  systems, 
by  the  addition  of  more  hoods  or  ventilators  on  the 
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enters;  also,  for  all  new  equipment,  that  separate 
air  anti  heating  ducts,  with  openings  between  them 
and  to  the  outside  air,  be  arranged  along  the  length 
of  the  car  on  each  side.  It  also  recommends  for 
existing  Pullman  equipment,  that  extended  tests 
be  made  jtov  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best 
methods  for  providing  an  ample'  opsfting  for  fresh 
air  to  enter  through  a  heater  box  under  the  berths 
and  for  admitting  warmed  air  from  heat  ducts  into 
the  car. 

X.  What  Is  the  best  Indirect  method  for  heating 
the  amount  of  air  necessary  for  the  good  ventila¬ 
tion  of  a  car,  in  the  limited  amount  of  space  avail-, 
able? 

Any  car  can  be  heated  readily,  if  it  is  not  venti¬ 
lated.  This  Is  economy  at  the  expense  of  health, 
since  it  only  requires  a  very  small  amount  of  steam 

Ito  heat  a  car,  if  the  air  is  shut  up  and  not  allowed 
to  get  out.  Moisture  in  the  air  is  a  very  essential 
element  in  good  ventilation,  since  even  pure  air 
is  very  obectlonable  when  thoroughly  dried  out. 
■  This  moisture  is  usually  furnished  in  good  pro- 
I  portions  with  the  outside  air  admitted  to  a  car 
I  by  an  indirect  heating  and  ventilating  system;  but 
H  it  quickly  disappears  when  the  air  is  retained  in 
I  a  heated  car  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  easy  and 
U  cheap  to  heat  confined  air,  but  it  becomes  a  more 
I  expensive  and  a  more  difficult  problem  to  heat  the 
I  large  quantity  of  air  that  must  flow  through  a 
L]  closed  car  to  furnish  good  ventilation;  or,  in  other 
H  words,  to  heat  the  continuous  current  of  fresh  air 
B  that  must  be  driven  through  the  car  and  wasted 
U  at  the  ventilators  at  the  rate  of  1000  cubic  feet 
H  per  person  per  hour.  This  is  health  economy  at 
W  the  expense  of  money,  and  the  price  paid  may  be 
K]  taken  as  the  extra  coal  and  steam  consumption 
[-1  necessary  to  properly  heat  this  continuous  volume 
H  of  air  that  passes  into  the  car  and  out  through  the 
M  ventilators.  The  volume  of  air  is  large  and  neces- 
I  j  sarily  moves  rapidly.  This  requires  a  large  heat- 
iJ  ing  surface  and  a  proper  splitting  up  of  the  cur- 
j  tents  as  they  pass  over  the  steam  pipes.  No 

(amount  of  heating  surface  or  steam  pressure  will 
be  sufficient  to  heat  the  car,  if  the  air  currents 
short-circuit  around  the  steam  pipes  into  the  car 
and  are  not  divided  and  retained  long  enough  In 
’  contact  with  them  to  absorb  the  heat.  Ventilation 
would  be  furnished  in  any  event,  but  the  car  would 
be  cold  with  a  high  steam  pressure  in  the  heating 
pipes.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  mechanical 
H  construction  of  an  indirect  heating  and  ventilating 
N  system,  including  the  size  and  arrangement  of  all 
Pj  the  parts,  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  is 
■  usually  supposed.  The  system  may  be  a  success  or 
n  an  utter  failure,  depending  entirely  upon  the  ar¬ 
il  rangement  and  the  size  of  the  various  parts.  Thus 
q  the  necessity  will  be  seen  for  determining  sep- 
|  arately,  by  careful  and  extended  experiments,  the 
I  details  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  system  for 
I  each  type  of  car. 

It  may  be  found  difficult,  by  the  Indirect  meth- 
I  ods,  to  heat  very  long  cars,  and,  in  severe  di¬ 
ll  mates,  even  the  usual  sizes  and  types  of  our  pres¬ 


to  be  used  in  heating  air  after  it  is  in  the  car. 
is  very  probable  that  sufficient  air  to  meet  the  v 
tilating  requirements  could  always  be  partially  te 
pered  by-  the  Indirect  system,  in  which  event 
inside  radiators  would  be  used  to  add  suffici 
heat  to  this  tempered  air  to  make  the  car  co 
fortable.  This  additional  radiation  may  prove  n 
essary  in  cars  70  feet  long,  and  especially  in  st 


The  indirect  sj 
car,  may  require 
of  the  hot  water 
able  that  direct  s 


as  applied  to  the  Pullman 
se  of  straight  steam  instead 
n  as  now  used.  It  is  prob- 
would  be  more  satisfactory, 


and  more  easily  regulated  in  connection  with  an 
indirect  heating  system,  than  would  be  the  case 
with  the  hot  water,  and  that,  by  such  a  change  to 
direct  steam,  additional  radiation  inside  of  the  car 
might  not  be  necessary.  The  Baker  heaters  may 
be  very  desirable  and  useful  in  some  service,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cars  they  are  very  seldom  used, 
and  th,>  extra  expense  of  this  equipment  might 
be  saved  In  many  instances  by  the  application  of 
direct  steam. 

Your  oeimmittee  recommends  that  the  piping, 
ducts  and  openings  of  an  Indirect  heating  system 
be  proportioned  and  arranged  in  constructing  new 
equipment  so  as  to  furnish  warmed  air  for  the  re¬ 
quired  ventilation  of  the  car;  and  that,  in  cases 


svere  weather,  auxiliary  radiators  of 
;  located  insido  of  the  car  near  the 
le  other  convenient  point. 


In  connection  with  the  various  recommendations 
and  suggestions  presented  in  detail  in  connection 
with  the  ten  questions  some  general  conclusions 
are  as  follows: 

A.  — An  indirect  heating  and  ventilating  system 
should  be  used  in  all  new  equipment,  the  air  being 
introduced  preferably  at  the  floor  and  exhausted 
near  the  roof. 

B.  — Ample  openings  for  fresh  air  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  lower  berths  of  sleeping  cars. 

C.  — A  slight  excess  pressure  or  balance  of  pres¬ 
sure  should  be  maintained  inside  of  a  car  when 
the  windows  and  doors  are  closed,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
clude  Incoming  draughts  at  the  windows  and  crev¬ 
ices.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  driving  the 
air  into  the  car  a  little  faster  than  it  is  drawn  out, 
and  means  that  the  movement  of  the  air  must  be 
made  to  pass  through  the  car,  largely  by  driving 
it  in,  rather  than  by  drawing  it  out  by  means  of 
strong  exhaust  ventilators. 

D.  — An  ideal  system  would  be  one  in  which  the 
pressures  were  balanced  and  the  amount  of  air 
passed  through  the  car  was  entirely  independent 
of  the  speed  of  the  train.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  most  efficient  exhausting  device  is  not 
necessarily  the  desirable  one  to  use  if  its  size  must 
be  so  reduced  to  prevent  overpowering  the  inlet 
when  running  at  speed,  that  the  car  is  almost  bot¬ 
tle-tight  when  at  rest.  In  other  words,  an  ex¬ 
hauster  which  will  act  efficiently  as  a  chimney  as 
'veil  as  an  exhauster,  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  ex¬ 
hauster  alone,  however  efficient  the  latter  may  be. 

E.  — Exhaust  ventilators,  designed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  completely  controlling  the  movement  of  air 
in  a  car,  should  be  used  only  for  existing  Pullman 
equipment,  until  it  is  possible  to  change  this  equip¬ 
ment  to  embrace  the  advantages  of  the  indirect 
system  of  heating  and  ventilating.  The  best  re¬ 
sults  from  a  ventilator  with  a  strong  exhaust  is 
obtained  in  the  sleeping  car  at  night,  at  which 
time,  on  account  of  the  enclosed  berths,  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  the  strong  exhaust 
method  in  order  to  make  an  indirect  heating  and 
ventilating  arrangement  sufficiently  effective. 

F.  — Sleeping  cars  in  such  service  as  requires  the 
cars  to  stand  at  terminals  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  night,  should  be  specially  fitted  with 
an  auxiliary  forced-draught  ventilating  system,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  ventilating  system  of  the 


G.  — Air  should  be  admitted  to  and  exhausted 
from  a  car  without  its  being  perceptible  to  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  it  should  not  pass  through  the  car 
in  decided  draughts  when  the  car  is  closed.  The 
entering  currents,  therefore,  should  be  admitted  so 
as  not  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  passen¬ 
gers. 

H.  — A  minimum  of  1000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
per  hour  per  passenger  should  be  furnished  for 
good  ventilation. 

I- — Ventilating  tests  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  test  for  carbonic  acid  of  air  taken  from  different 
hights  and  from  different  parts  of  the  car. 

J. — The  thing  most  desired  in  the  heating  and 
the  ventilating  of  a  car,  as  well  as  in  the  keeping 
of  the  seats  and  general  interior  clean  and  com¬ 
fortable,  is  to  shorten  the  season  during  which 
there  is  a  tendency  to  open  the  car  windows.  This 
season  should  have  a  tendencey  to  be  shortened 
as  the  conditions  of  heating  and  ventilation  are  im¬ 
proved.  The  later  in  the  spring  that  there  is  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  general  traveling  public 
to  throw  open  the  windows,  and  the  earlier  in  the 
fall  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  close  them,  the 
more  comfortable  Is  the  closed  car,  and  therefore, 
the  better  the  conditions  of  ventilation  and  clean¬ 
liness.  This  shortening  of  the  open  car  season, 
then,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  development 
and  progress.  A  clean,  comfortable  and  well  ven¬ 
tilated  interior  will  accomplish  much  in  keeping 
the  car  closed  and  in  preventing  the  traveling  pub¬ 
lic  from  pushing  themselves  as  far  outside  of  the 
windows  as  they  can.  Many  travelers  always  de¬ 
sire  to  look  out  of  an  open  window  and  to  sit  in 
the  strong  draughts  as  early  and  as  late  in  the 
season  as  they  can;  and  to  do  this  is  most  pleasing 
to  all,  it  is  true,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and 
there  is  not  too  much  dirt  and  cinder;  but  clean 
and  comfortable  traveling,  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion  throughout  the  year,  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  keeping  the  windows  closed,  and  it  is  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  car  that  makes  a  ventilating  system 
necessary.  The  alr-handllng  arrangement,  then,  to 
perform  its  function,  should  maintain  a  slight 


pressure  Inside  of  a  closed  car,  and  always  should 
keep  the  car  full  of  good,  fresh  air. 


Progress  of  Work  on  the  Culebra  Cut  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

An  official  statement  of  progress  ou  the  Culebra 
cut  of  the  Panama  canal  Is  given  in  the  Canal 
Record,  and  Is  interesting,  both  as  compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  operations  under  the  French  and 
as  showing  in  a  graphical  way  what  remains  to  be 
done  to  complete  the  work  of  excavation. 

When  the  Americans  took  charge  on  May  4,  1904, 
the  French  with  old  excavators,  small  dump  cars 
and  Belgian  engines  were  taking  out  about  33,000 
cubic  yards  per  month  or  about  30  per  cent  less 
than  Is  now  being  taken  out  in  a  single  day;  but 
the  Americans  with  the  same  equipment  accom¬ 
plished  no  more  than  the  French.  Modern  equip¬ 
ment  in  track,  rolling  stock  and  steam  shovels,  and 
modern  methods  of  transportation,  all  brought  up  to 
the  maximum  efficiency  a  year  ago,  are  responsible 
for  the  present  progress,  and  have  made  it  possible 
to  calculate  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  when  the 
Panama  Canal  win  be  completed. 

The  French  channel  between  Colon  and  the 
Chagres  river  near  Bas  Obispo,  and  between  Pedro 
Miguel  and  La  Boca  varied  in  width  from  50  to 
200  feet,  and  it  is  being  widened  to  500  to  1000 
feet,  in  addition  to  the  excavating  necessary  to  se¬ 
cure  the  minimum  depth  of  45  feet  of  water.  That 
part  of  the  canal  between  the  Rio  Chagres  at  Bas 
Obispo  and  the  Rio  Grande  at  Pedro  Miguel,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  9%  miles,  known  as  the  Culebra  cut,  was 
the  only  part  on  which  any  work  was  done  by  the 
French  after  1889.  The  accompanying  diagram  of 
yardage  in  the  Culebra  cut,  together  with  a  typical 
cross  section  at  the  narrowest  point,  shows  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  French,  the  amount 
done  by  the  Americans,  and  the  amount  yet  to  be 
done.  About  the  same  comparison  will  apply  to 
work  outside  of  the  Culebra  division. 

An  estimate  was  made  the  latter  part  of  1906  to 
find  out  how  much  remained  to  be  taken  out.  It 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  canal  would 
be  excavated  to  the  slope  line  shown  on  “typical 
cross  section”  as  adopted  by  the  board  of  consult¬ 
ing  engineers.  With  the  present  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  materal— steam  shovels  and  work  trains— 
it.  is  practically  Impossible  to  confine  the  prism  to 
th'ese  lines  as  the  steam  shovels  make  almost  a  ver¬ 
tical  cut,  leaving  the  slopes  stepped  instead  of  on 
a  straight  line.  Then  too,  it  is  necessary  to  exca¬ 
vate  for  incline  tracks  leading  from  the  cut  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points.  Slides  also  have  developed  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  occur  at  different  places,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  material  until  the  angle  of 
repose  is  reached,  which  in  many  cases  is  a  much 
flatter  slope  than  was  originally  adopted.  Thus  the 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  material  yet  to  be  taken 
out  may  be  increased  several  million  cubic  yards, 
depending  on  the  number  of  inclines  that  will  be 
built  and  the  number  of  slides  that  may  develop. 

The  amount  of  material  in  the  slides  and  the  cuts 
for  incline  tracks  that  make  up  a  part  of  the  canal 
has  been  and  will  be  estimated,  as  in  the  canal 
prism;  and  all  that  which  is  entirely  outside  of  the 
canal  proper,  such  as  work  for  tracks,  and  diversion 
channels,  has  been  and  will  be  classed  as  accessory 
work,  and  is  not  included  in  the  estimates  of  the 
number  of  cubic  yards  taken  from  the  canal  prism. 
A  good  deal  of  this  necessary  outside  work  has 
been  done  up  to  the  present  time,  as  the  monthly 
reports  show.  While  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
esiimate  exactly  the  number  of  cubic  yards  still 
to  be  taken  out  to  complete  the  Culebra  cut,  yet 
with  the  method  of  cross  sectioning  adopted  when 
the  Americans  commenced  work  and  whiclvwill  be 
continued  until  the  canal  is  completed,  the 'amount, 
of  material  removed  as  measured  in  place  can  be 
determined  within  a  few  yards.  ^ 

The  steam  shovels  are  compelled  to  ^handle  a 
considerable  amount  of  material  for  which  they  get 
no  credit  in  the  cross  section  measurement,  such  as 
the  material  that  slides  off  the  cars  while  being 
loaded  by  a  preceding  shovel,  and  also  the  crushed 
stone  used  in  ballasting  the  running  tracks.  There 


Hs- 
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roof  and  more  steam  pipes  or  radiators  inside  of 
the  car.  However,  when  the  good  results  that  have 
been  attained  with  the  present  figure  are  consid¬ 
ered,  th^re  seems  to  be  a  point  beyond  which  It 
hardly  seems  necessary  to  go,  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  good  ventilation  and  of  economy.  It  also 
recommends  that  a  minimum  of  1000  cubic  feet 
of  fresh  air  per  person  per  hour  be  used  as  the 
■  basis  for  car  ventilation  until  such  time  as  another 
figure  can  be  determined  to  be  a  better  one. 

The  carbonic  acid  test,  as  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  ventilating, 
seems  to  be  about  the  only  accurate  way  to  analyze 
the  various  conditions  of  the  air  in  a  passenger 
car,  and  your  committee  recommends  the  general 
use  of  this  method. 

IX.  What  is  the  best  method  for  introducing 
fresh,  warm  air  into  and  removing  it  from  a  pas¬ 
senger  coach  and  a  sleeping  car,  by  the  indirect 
heating  system,  and  at  what  point  should  it  be 
admitted  and  removed? 

The  best  place  to  admit  warm  air  into  a  day 
coach  seems  from  the  latest  developments  to  be 
through  pipes,  opening  at  the  aisle  under  each 
seat.  These  pipes  should  connect  with  a  double 
duct,  arranged  for  distributing  and  heating  the  air. 
The  lower  duct  should  provide  a  free,  unrestricted 
passage  for  the  entering  air,  so  that  it  is  allowed 
to  be  distributed  along  the  length  of  the  car  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  being  admitted  to  the 
heating  duct  above  it.  This  allows  all  the  air  about 
an  equal  contact  with  the  heating  pipes,  and  dis¬ 
tributes  it  effectively  throughout  the  length  of  the 
car.  If  the  incoming  air  was  required  to  travel  the 
length  of  the  car  in  the  duct  occupied  by  the 
heating  pipes,  neither  the  heating  of  the  air  nor 
its  distribution  in  the  car  would  be  satisfactory. 

When  the  parts  are  properly  arranged,  the  speed 
of  the  train  as  well  as  the  wind  should  force  the 
air  into  hoods  or  Intakes,  located  preferably  on 
the  roof  and  at  the  ends  of  car,  and  thence  through 
a  boxing  to  the  lower  air  duct,  where  it  should  be 
divided  as  it  passes  through  the  slotted  openings 
in  the  floor  to  the  heat  duct.  The  air  currents 
should  be  divided  again  as  they  circulate  around 
the  heating  pipes  and  as  they  pass  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections  to  the  ducts  leading  to  the  aisle  under 
each  seat.  In  the  experimental  stage  and  during 
the  early  development  of  indirect  car  ventilation, 
a  continuous  slot  was  cut  in  the  car  floor  between 
the  air  and  heat  ducts,  making  practically  one  duct. 
This  weakened  the  floor  construction  of  the  car, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  air  was  not  held  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  pipes  the  proper  length  of  time  to 
warm  it  sufficiently.  This  led  to  the  use  of  the 
separate  slot  arrangement  which  requires  the  air 
to  come  up  through  the  floor  at  intervals  Into  the 
heater  box,  and  to  divide  several  times  as  it  passes 
into  the  car.  Such  a  division  of  the  air  currents 
and  such  an  amount  of  contact  with  radiator  pipes 
having  a  proper  heating  service  and  sufficient  steam 
pressure  was  found  to  warm  the  air  satisfactorily 
in  z<;ro  weather,  with  the  system  acting  normally. 
The  ducts  which  lead  the  currents  to  the  aisle  in 
a  day  coach  should  occupy  most  of  the  space  under 
the  seats  and  should  be  made  of  galvanized  iron 
so  as  to  act  as  foot  warmers  in  severe  weather. 
Other  means  and  places  for  admitting  air  into  the 
car  have  been  tried.  Experiments  were  made  by 
allowing  the  heat  to  pass  into  the  body  of  the 
car  through  registers  in  the  sides  of  the  heating 
boxes  extending  along  the  floor,  but  this  was  found 
to  be  objectionable  to  the  passengers  sitting  next 
to  the  window.  Other  experiments  were  tried  with 
the  idea  of  allowing  warm  air  to  come  out  through 
the  top  of  the  heating  boxes  and  to  pass  up 
directly  along  the  windows  in  order  to  neutralize 
their  chilling  effect;  but  it  was  found  that  these 
apertures  in  the  top  of  the  heating  boxes  were  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  dirt,  and  that  the  currents  thus 
heated  and  admitted  were  objectionable  to  the  pas¬ 
sengers.  Various  other  arrangements  were  tried 
for  admitting  the  air  from  the  air  duct  into  the 
heating  box  and  from  the  heating  boxes  into  the 
body  of  the  car,  but  none  of  them  were  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  arrangements  now  in  use,  and  which 
have  superseded  these  early  methods. 

The  removal  of  air  from  the  car  has  also  been 
the  caus?  of  frequent  experiments.  Coaches  hav¬ 
ing  the  indirect  system  of  heating  have  been  fitted 
up  with  a  large  number  of  ventilators,  and  also 
with  a  comparatively  few.  It  was  found  with 
twenty  ventilators  on  a  car.  that  the  front  ones 
made  more  vacuum  in  the  car  than  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  regular  Intakes  at  the  floor,  and  that 
perceptible  currents  of  air  were  drawn  down 
through  the  rear  ventilators,  thus  causing  the  back 
part  of  the  car  to  become  cold.  This  difference 
of  temperature  at  the  two  ends  of  the  car  was 
eliminated  by  closing  some  of  the  ventilators,  which 


change  seemed  to  prove  that  the  intakes  and  exits 
in  any  system  should  be  very  nearly  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  Some  cars  were  fitted  up 
with  the  ventilators  arranged  along  the  center  line 
of  the  roof  over  the  lamps  and  with  four  addi¬ 
tional  ventilators  located  between  the  lamps.  These 
four  ventilators  were  similar  to  the  type  without 
the  smoke  bell  as  shown  on  Fig.  3,  and  had  reg¬ 
isters  with  apertures  about  equal  to  the  6-lnch 
ventilator  tubes;  but  with  the  six  large  ventilators 
between  the  lamps  and  the  five  lamp  ventilators, 
it  was  found  that  more  air  was  taken  through  the 
car  than  could  be  properly  warmed  in  zero  weather. 
This  led  to  the  partial  closing  of  the  lamp  ventila¬ 
tors  so  that  openings  2  inches  in  diameter  were  left 
for  the  escape  of  lamp  gases.  These  2-inch  open¬ 
ings  resulted  in  the  smoking  of  the  head-lining, 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  lamp  gases  were 
such  an  important  element  in  the  problem  that 
they  would  have  to  be  cared  for  In  some  better 
way.  A  combination  ventilator  with  a  9-inch 
smoke  bell  was  designed,  and  one  was  placed  over 
each  of  the  five  lamps.  These  five  combination 
ventilators,  with  a  large  one  at  each  end  of  the 
car,  was  found  to  be  about  the  correct  arrange¬ 
ment  to  give  the  system  the  proper  balance  and 
the  required  flexibility. 

An  indirect  system  of  ventilation  should  have  Its 
parts  so  proportioned  that  the  air  will  be  forced 
into  the  car  at  a  slight  pressure  when  the  train  is 
running,  and  the  area  of  the  ventilators  when  wide 
open  in  the  normal  position  should  be  such  as  will 
very  nearly  maintain  a  balance  of  pressure  be¬ 
tween  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  car,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  proper  amount  of 
fresh  air  to  pass  through  the  car.  The  ventilating 
registers  should  be  constructed  so  that  they  can 
be  partially  or  altogether  closed  in  very  severe 
weather  in  order  to  restrict  the  normal  amount  of 
air  that  passes  through  the  car.  The  partial  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  ventilators  would  increase  the  pressure 
inside  of  the  car  and  thus  further  diminish  the 
draughts  that  enter  around  the  windows  and  doors. 
It  would  also  retain  the  heat  in  the  car  without 
■seriously  restricting  the  air  movement,  as  there 
would  always  be  a  constantly  maintained  exit  for 
air  through  the  smoke  bells  in  the  lamp  ventila¬ 
tors.  Such  a  restriction  of  air  movement  in  cold 
weather  would  give  very  good  ventilating  results 
when  there  were  very  few  passengers  in  the  car, 


since  the  necessary  change  of  air  would  be  much 
less  than  is  required  when  the  car  is  crowded. 
This  limiting  of  the  air  movement  would  result  in 
«  considerable  saving  of  steam. 

The  permanent  closing  of  the  deck  sash  Is  an 
essential  feature  of  a  well  balanced  indirect  venti¬ 
lating  system.'  ft  Is  necessary  for  the  proper  move¬ 
ment  of  air  currents,  and  for  the  balancing  of  the 
pressure  inside  and  outside  of  the  car.  This  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  deck  sash  permits  a  cheap  deck  con¬ 
struction  with  a  neat  interior  finish,  and  also  pre¬ 
vents  cinders  and  dirt  from  coming  into  the  car 
overhead.  When  the  windows  and  doors  of  a  car 
thus  fitted  up  with  a  balanced  indirect  system  are 
closed  tightly  in  the  winter  time,  there  is  a  normal 
movement  of  air,  and  the  amount  of  it  that  passes 
through  the  car  is  regulated  by  the  openings  of 
the  ventilators  and  by  the  pressure  at  the  Intakes. 
The  opening  of  the  deck  sash  or  windows  or  doors 
destroys  the  balance  of  pressure  and  sets  up  vari¬ 
ous  cross-currents,  which,  in  a  measure,  counter¬ 
acts  the  normal  working  of  the  ventilating  system 
proper.  When  the  car  is  thrown  open  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time,  there  is  no  longer  much  use  for  a  special 
ventilating  system  of  any  kind  in  a  coach,  since 
the  .open  windows  funlsh  fresh  air  to  the  passen¬ 
gers  in  a  way  that  is  most  acceptable  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  mild  weather.  Many  prefer  the  dust  and 
dirt  to  the  thought  of  being  shut  into  a  tightly 
closed  car. 

Small  changes  in  detail  affect  any  closely  cal¬ 
culated  and  well  balanced  system  of  heating  and 
ventilation,  and  each  particular  design  of  car  re¬ 
quires  special  treatment  to  determine  the  con¬ 
struction  and  arrangement  of  the  detail  parts.  Cars 
of  extra  length  or  special  construction  may  require 
additional  ventilators  or  hoods  on  the  roof  to  in¬ 
crease  the  air  movement  through  the  car.  It  is 
thus  seen  how  intricate  and  troublesome  the  ven¬ 
tilating  and  heating  problem  is,  even  in  the  most 
simple  type  of  passenger  car  construction,  the  day 
coach.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  devise  a  stand¬ 
ard  set  of  details,  or  even  the  general  arrangement 
of  a  ventilating  and  heating  system,  that  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  cars  alike.  Only  broad  lines  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  generally,  and  the  arrangement  for  each 
particular  case  must  be  worked  out  separately. 

The  Introduction  of  the  warmed  currents  into  a 
coach  under  the  seats  at  the  aisle  end  is  about  the 
only  method  available  that  will  prevent  the  cur¬ 
rents  from  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  pas¬ 
sengers.  In  a  sleeping  car,  auxiliary  branches  of 
the  heater  duct  could  be  brought  to  the  aisle  un¬ 
der  the  seats  and  between  the  pillow  boxes,  for  use 
in  the  day  time,  and  auxiliary  registers  could  be 
placed  in  the  main  heater  boxing  under  both  ends 
of  each  berth  for  use  at  night,  as  described  under 
Question  VI.  The  intake  arrangement  of  any  car 
should  dispose  of  the  entering  air  currents,  whether 
warm  or  cold,  so  that  they  escape  the  passengers 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  and  so  that  the 
heat  of  warm  currents  will  not  become  entirely 
absorbed  In  the  seats  or  chairs,  or  in  the  mattress 
or  bed  clothing  of  the  berths.  Warm  air  should 
be  introduced  at  the  floor  in  all  equipment,  so  that 
its  natural  tendency  to  rise  forms  the  normal  ven¬ 
tilating  currents  of  the  car.  This  low  admission 
of  the  heated  air  maintains  a  warm  floor,  and  the 
rising  currents  carry  away  the  exhaled  impurities 
from  the  passengers  more  effectively  than  could 
be  done  by  downward  or  cross-currents. 

The  removal  of  the  air  from  the  sleeping  cars 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  Pullman  system  and  in  Question 
VI.  The  effect  of  the  strong  exhaust  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  indirect  ventilation  is  outlined  and  some 
suggestions  made  for  future  experiments 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  warmed  air 
from  an  indirect  heating  system  be  introduced  at 
or  near  the  floor  for  all  classes  of  equipment,  and 
be  exhausted  at  the  roof  at  a  less  nt.  YI 


Fig.  10 — Motor  Generator  Set  in  Substation. 
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The  Calumet  if  South  Chicago  Electric,  Chicago,  has  ordered 
one  car  from  the  Niles  Car  ft  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Boston  d  Maine  is  said  to  have  ordered  20  coaches  from 
the  Laconia  Car  Co.  This  item  is  not  yet  confirmed. 


QH-i  SftTT,  (July  l 

I  — The  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  which  was  re¬ 

ported,  in  a  previous  issue  to  be  in  the  market  for 
new  equipment,  has  ordered  29  cars  from  the  Pull¬ 
man  Co.  These  cars  are  for  the  Spokane, 
Portland  ft  Seattle  Ry.  The  order  is  divided  as 
follows:  Six  first-class  coaches,  five  second-class 

coaches,  five  baggage  and  mail  cars,  five  baggage 
cars,  three  dining  cars,  two  compartment  sleep- 


bl^per. 

_ The  Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  ft  Omaha  . 

Ry.  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Pullman  Co.  for  | 
one  dining  car.  _  ■  J 

"The  {Railway  \)  £kfi;n<ee«iKs;  Rev\  sw/T" 
(ttjcAso.  r5at_0&t..  rf.  I^O1? 

|  — The  Harriman  Lines,  as  reported  in  the  Rail-  | 

*  [  way  Review  of  October  10,  have  placed  an  order  I 

with  the  Pullman  Co.,  Chicago,  for  197  steel  and  23 

I  wooden  cars.  These  cars, are  all  for  delivery  about 
January  1,  and  the  following  equipment  is  specified 

j  for  201  of  the  cars.  The  specifications  on  the  other  | 

19  not  having  been  given  out  as  yet. 

Axles  . M.  C.  B. 

j  Brakebeams . Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co.  |*  -|j 

Brake  shoes . American  Brake  Shoe  Co 

|  Brakes . New  York  Air  Brake  Co. 

Couplers . Janney-McConway  &  Torley 

Draft  rigging . Standard  Coupler  Co.  |T 

Journal  bearings  . Hewitt 

Side  bearings . .W.  H.  Miner  Co.  0 

Springs . Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.  j 

|  Trucks . Double  £ody  Bolster  Co. 

1  Wheels . Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Platforms . Standard  Coupler  Co. 

I  Ventilators . Globe  Ventilator  Co. 

I  Vestibules .  Pullman  Co.  f 

1  Seventy-one  of  the  cars  will  be  steel  coaches  •  1  J 

|  accommodating  72  passengers,  and  will  be  distrib-  / 

I  uted  as  follows:  Southern  Pacific  SO,  Central  Pa-  I  >  / 

cific  20,  Houston  &  Texas  Central  7,  Oregon  R.  R.  / 

&  Navigation  Co.  6,  Oregon  &  California  5,  and  the  I 

Houston  East  &  West  Texas  3.  The  coaches  will  I 

«  weigh  94,000  lbs.  and  the  over  all  dimensions  are  '/ 

67  ft.  8%  ins.  long,  9  ft.  11  13-16  ins.  wide  and  14  I 

3^1  ft.  high.  The  special  specifications  for  these  cars  i  1 

HE]  are  as  follows:  I  / 

Bolsters,  body  . Commonwealth  •-•  f 

,  Bolsters,  truck . Commonwealth  j 

Journal  boxes . National  Malleable  Castings  Co.  j 

(  Curtain  materials . Curtain  Supply  Co.  I  ^  j 

Heating  system.  .Chicago  Car  Heating  Co.  (Vapor)  ,  •  ’ 

Lighting  system.  .Safety  Car  Heating  Co.  (Pintsch) 

Seats . Hale  &  Kilburn  (steel) 

Ten  are  60  passenger  steel  chair  cars  for  the  1 

I  Union  Pacific.  They  will  weigh  94,000  lbs.  and  will  ; 

be  67  ft.  8%  ins.  long  over  platforms,  9  ft.  11  3-16 

I I  ins.  wide  over  all  at  eaves  and  14  ft.  high  inside.  1 

The  special  equipment  includes  the  following: 

Bolsters,  body . Commonwealth 

Bolsters,  truck  . Commonwealth  , 

-  Journal  boxes . National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Curtain  materials . Curtain  Supply  Co.  j 

Heating  system.  .  .Chicago  Car  Heating  Co.  (vapor)  I 

Lighting  system.  .Safety  Car  Heating  Co.  (Pintsch)  j 

Seats . Hale  &  Kilburn  (steel)  I 

Seventy-seven  are  to  be  steel  baggage  cars  weigh-  j 

ing  about  90,000  lbs.  and  will  be  distributed  as  fol-  3  | 

I  lows:  Southern  Pacific  35,  Central  Pacific  25.  Union  I 

Pacific  10,  Oregon  Short  Line  3,  Oregon  R.  R.  &  , 

Navigation  Co.  2,  Oregon  &  California  2.  The  cars  j  ' 

will  be  60  ft.  1%  in.  long  over  end  sills.  9  ft.  {  a||\ 

II  13-16  ins.  wide  over  all  at  eaves,  and  14  ft.  V6  j 

3)1  In.  high.  Special  equipment  will  be  as  follows: 

^  i.  Bolsters,  body . Commonwealth  '( 

Hvi  Bolsters,  truck  - , . . Commonwealth  Igfei 

■  Journal  boxes . National  Malleable  Castings  Co.  . 

I  Heating  system . Chicago  Car  Heating  Co.  »  ' 

Lighting  system . Safety  Car  Heating  Co.  . 

j,  Eleven  of  the  number  are  to  be  steel  postal  cars  ,  BKjf 
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The  Harriman  Lines,  as  previously  reported  In  these  col¬ 
umns,  have  ordered  from  the  Pullman  Co.  220  passenger  cars, 
a*  follows:  Seventy-seVWI  srtel  baggage  cars,  71  steel  coaches’ 

11  steel  postal  cars,  9  steel  postal  storage  cars,  10  steel 
chair  cars,  30  steel  underframe  dining  cars,  five  60-ft.  steel 
underframe  combination  cars  with  30-ft.  mail  compartment 
four  69-ft.  combination  cars  with  20-ft.  mail  compartment  and 
three  60-ft.  combination  cars  with  20-ft.  mail  compartment. 

All  the  cars  are  for  delivery  about  January  l.  The  77  bag¬ 
gage  cars  will  be  distributed  as  follows:  Southern  Pacific  ! 
35;  Central  Pacific,  25;  Union  Pacific,  10;  Oregon  Short  Line’ 

3;  Oregon  Railroad  6  Navigation,  2,  and  Oregon  &  California’ 

2.  The  72  coaches  will  be  distributed  as  follows:  Southern 
Pacific,  30;  Central  Pacific,  20;  Houston  ft  Texas  Central  7- 
Oregon  Railroad  ft  Navigation,  6;  Oregon  ft  California’  6: 
Houston,  East  &  West  Texas,  3.  Six  of  the  11  postal  cars 
are  for  the  Central  Pacific  and  five  for  the  Union  Pacific  and 
four  of  the  nine  storage  postal  cars  are  for  the  Central  Pacific 
and  five  for  the  Union  Pacific.  The  10  chair  cars  are  for  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  M  diners  will  be  distributed  as  follows-  I 
Union  Pacific,  3;  Oregon  Short  Line,  3;  Oregon  Railroad  ft 
Navigation,  3;  Oregon  ft  California,  2.  The  five  60-ft.  com- 
binatlon  cars  with  30-ft.  mail  compartments  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  Houston  ft  Texas  Central,  2-  Texas  ft 
New  Orleans,  1;  Louisiana  Western,  1;  Galveston,  Harrisburg 
ft  San  Antonio,  1.  Two  of  the  four  69-ft.  combination  cars 
are  for  the  Sonora  Railway  and  two  for  the  Cananea  Yaoui 
River  ft  Pacific.  The  three  60-ft.  combination  cars  with  20-ft 
mail  compartments  will  be  distributed  as  follows:  Phoenix 
ft  Eastern,  2;  Gila  Valley,  Globe  ft  Northern,  1. 

The  Pullman  Company,  Chicago,  has  awarded  to  R  ft  S 
Sollitt,  Pullman  bunding,  -Chicago,  the  general  contract  for  I 
!  the  erection  of  a  new  shop  building  for  the  manufacture  of  ' 
steel  cars.  At  present  the  company  has  a  large  shop  which  ' 
is  used  more  for  the  erection  of  wooden  cars  and  the  new 
structure  is  designed  as  an  addition  to  this  building  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  steel  equipment  It  will  be 
one  story  high,  450  ft.  x  300  ft.,  of  steel  construction  with  ■ 
pressed  brick  exterior  and  will  cost  $400,000.  A  contract  for 
500  tons  of  steel  Las  been  awarded  to  the  Kenwood  Bridge  | 

„„ .  number  of  “ew  shearing  and  punching  machines  and  I 
a  20-ton  crane  will  be  installed.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  I 
j  shop  in  operation  by  January  1. 

nUllm!an.Company  ha8*flled  wl*  the  Interstate  Com-  i 
trv  a^  r7  f  °f ,?  n6W  tarl*  whlch  covers  the  entire  coun- 
try  and  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  four  rate  sheets 
Nrthr?Btlrn-  Northeastern,  Southwestern  and  South¬ 
eastern  districts  heretofore  used.  The  new  book  is  a  read- 

IZTZrV  th?r®  are  a  few  general  reductions  besides  the 
small  seat  rate  cut,  but  none  of  great  importance. 

^/weighing  about  108,000  lbs.  These  cars  will  have 
the  same  general  dimensions  as  the  baggage  cars 
y|  "°ted  ab0Ye  and  thq^ame  special  equipment  with 
/■  j  the  exception  of  the  journal  boxes  which  are  to  be 
'  I  blLT'  H'  SymlnSton  &  Co.  and  the  light-  ■ 

ing  will  be  by  axle  lights.  The  Union  Pacific  will 
'  other's  6  °f  theSe  cars  and  the  Central  Pacific  the  I 

I  fnJ’*VfreTTaYe  “l80  9  postal  storage  cars  ordered,  5 
I  I  *or  the  Unlon  Pacific  and  4  for  the  Central  Pacific. 

II  °arS  steel  and  have  the  same  equipment  i  I 

S  LSener/  dimensions  as  the  eleven  postal  cars.  Ii  jt;v 

n„?e(order  Includes  li  wooden  diners  with  steel  — - - 

underframes  with  seating  capacity  for  30.  These  a.  P 
■  Sf18  Y1"  ,Weigh  about  125,000  lbs.  and  will  be  72  ' 

I  •' *"■  lon*’  10  ,«•  %  in.  wide  and  15  ft.  1  9-16  , 

is 'as  follow  Sm°ke  JaCk8’  The  speclal  equipment  I  “g  g  S  | 

Bolsters,  body . Double  Body  Bolster  Co  IE  I  2 

Bolsters  truck . Double  Body  Bolster  Co.  J  *  3  -  o 

Journal  boxes.  ...  National  Malleable  Castings  Co.  „  S  t  S  5 

?,taV,ng  8y8tfm-  •  -Chlcago  Car  Heating  Co.  (vapor)  3  S  o  «  c 

Lighting  system.  .Safety  Car  Heating  Co.  (Pintsch)  ®  "  £  3  E 

ca«VwitChara  tnei-ft0  be.,6°  wooden  combination  5?sS;S 
"  h.  39  mal1  compartment  and  will  be 
distributed  as  follows:  Houston  &  Texas  Central  2  * 

Galveston  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  1,  Louisiana  “  3  3  f 
|  Western  1,  Texas  &  New  Orleans  1.  The  special  c  #  o  w 

equipment  for  these  cars  is  the  same  as  for  the  3  S  3  B 

(liners  noted  above,  excepting  the  heating  system  §  °  " 

Heating8 Co*  ^  fUrnlshed  by  the  Consolidated  Car  f.  ^  c 

Three  cars  will  be  60  ft.  wooden  combination  "III 

cars  with  a  20  ft.  mall  compartment.  Two  of  the  ®  £  9  3 

cars  will  go  to  the  Phoenix  &  Eastern  and  1  to  the  3  "  S 

.  Gila  Valley.  Globe  ft  Northern.  The  special  equip!  „  "  °  = 

T*  I  .T11  be  the  samt‘  as  ,or  the  dlners  n°‘cd  above  £  ?  e  A 

w  th  the  exception  of  the  lighting,  which  will  be  ?  «  £  = 

oil  instead  of  Pintsch  gas.  De  1  9  ^ 

’  w,Th®  remalnlng  4  cars  will  be  69  ft.  wooden  com- 
bl"atl°"  ^ars  with  a  20  ft.  mail  compartment  and  ' 

■  will  weigh  about  104.000  lbs.  They  will  have  the  I 
.  4  same  special  equipment  as  the  3  cars  noted  above  I 
I  Two  of  these  cars  will  go  to  the  Sonora  Ry  and  2  ,\J 

.  to  the  Cananea.  Yaqui  River  &  Pacific.  All  of  the 

wooden  cars  will  *bfe  equipped  with  steel  under-  -  ■ 
rww  frames. 


ID i*M, 


Ace  Gazette 

K.^.,  isTovSnaBeS  X~i ,  i^oB 


f  Thf  Alabama  State  Railroad  Commission  has  cited  the  1 
♦  Pullman  Company  to  shojy  cause  why  it  should  not  revise  ^ 
f  J  its  rates  in  the  state.  The  station  growB  out  ot  a  new  tariff 
I  presented  a  few  wefeks  ago  without  consulting  the  commis-  j 
r  sion,  and  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  main  an  increase  over  , 
J  the  old  tariff. 


<  A  committee  of  prominent  negroes  of  ^Oklahoma  has  nteo 
with  the  State  Corporation  Commission  a  suit  against  every 
railway  in  the  state  demanding  'dining  and  sleeping  cars  for 
colored  as  well  as  white  travelers.  The  petition  also  asks  that  j 
white  passengers  be  prohibited  from  passing  through  the  "Jim  I 
,  .1  Crow”  coaches. 

ft’eviEW 

Crtt  c-Picro,  Ste-f. ,  i\jcw.  z.  \ , 

— The  Northern  Pacific  placed  an  order  Mon-'S 
day,  Nov.  16,  with  the  Pullman  Co.  for  30  first-  |  ’ 

class  coaches,  20  smoftilig  tnd  first-class  coaches,  j 
3  mail  and  express  cars  and  10  baggage  and  ex¬ 
press  cars.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  special¬ 
ties  which  have  been  specified: 

Bolsters . Double  cast  steel 

|  Brakes  .  Westinghouse 

,  Brake  beams . Simplex 

•  1  Drawbars . “Chicago”  cast  steel 

Heating.  ..  .Pullman  heater  with  Gold  steam  heat 

Platforms . "Standard  Steel”  type  “A” 

'  Seats . Hale  &  Kilburn 

Springs . O.  H.  steel  i 

Trap  doors . Steel 

Wheels . Steel  tired,  east  iron  center  L 

RmuRon'P  Acve  Gazette 


uRo  AcSe.  G  azeTt  £  ,Figi.  Qc iT3o 


!  The  Harriman  Lines'  dining  cars  and  combination  cars. 


J  which  are  a  part  of  the  220  passenger  cars  recently  ordered 
from  the  Pullman  Co.,  are  not  to  have  steel  underframes,  as 
I  has  been  reported.  The  30  dining  cars  and  12  combination 
1  cars  are  to  be  of  all-wood  construction  and  the  remaining  178 
are  to  be  of  all-steel  construction, 
j  The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  400  Hart  convertible  cars 
from  the  Rodger  Ballast  Car  Co.  These  will  be  built  at  the 
Detroit  works  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harriman  Lines  specifications.  The  681  steel  gondola 
cars  ordered  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  as  reported  in  the 
Railroad  Age  Gazette  of  Oct.  16,  will  be  built  to  the  same 
standard  specifications,  except  that  they  will  be  equipped 
with  heavy  Miner  draft  gear.  No  passenger  cars  have  as  yet 
been  ordered. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  has  ordered  24  passenger  cars  from 
the  Pullman  Company.  This  order  includes  15  day  coaches, 
five  express,  three  combination  mail  and  express,  and  one  pas¬ 
senger  and  baggage  car.  These  cars  will  be  60  ft.  long,  inside 
measurements.  The  bodies  and  underframes  will  be  of  wood. 
The  special  equipment  includes: 

Bolsters,  body  and  truck . Double  Body  Bolster  Co. 

.  Westinghouse 

.  Diamond  special 

American  Brake-Shoe  Foundry  Co. 


Brake-beams . 

Brake-shoes . 

Couplers  . 

Curtain  fixtures  . . 
Curtain  material  . 

Draft  gear  . 

Heating  system  .  . 
Journal  boxes 
Lighting  system  . 

Platforms . 

Side  bearings  .... 

Springs . 

Vestibules . 


. Forsythe 

. .  Pantasote 

. Sessions  friction 

. Gold 

. Symington 

. Plntsch 

. Tuscan  red 

.  .Standard  Steel  Coupler  Co. 

.  Miner 

.  .  .  .Hallway  Steel-Spring  Co. 

' . Standard  Steel"}?®! 


The  Colorado  d  Southern  has  ordered  four  dining  cars  from 
the  Pullman  Co.  Three. of  these  cars  are  for  the  Ft.  Worth 
I  &  Denver  Cit,  and  one  for  the  Colorado  &  Southern. 


Our  Ponderous  Passenger  Cars. 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  the  passenger,  when  he  is  sweeping 
through  the  country  in  the  luxurious  comfort  of  his  heavily 
upholstered  seat  in  a  Pullman  car,  that,  in  order  to  give  him 
that  accommodation,  the  railroad  company  must  haul  over 
the  tracks,  not  merely  his  Individual  150  lbs.  of  weight,  but 
an  additional  two  tons  of  weight  of  the  car?  The  largest 
modern  Pullmans  will  weigh  over  60  tons;  and,  since  they 
provide  only  16  sections,  it  follows  that  for  every  passenger 
carried,  even  when  the  car  is  full,  two  tons  of  dead  weight 
must  also  be  moved.  In  respect  of  the  weight  hauled  per 
passenger,  therefore,  a  Pullman  train  is  the  most  extravagant 
and  costly  method  of  transportation  in  the  world,  as  the 
following  comparative  facts  will  show.  A  touring  car  capable, 
when  running  on  a  good  road,  and  if,  like  the  railroad  train, 
unhindered  by  speed  restrictions,  will  carry  seven  people  at 
the  same  speed  as  a  Pullman  train.  The  machine  will  weigh 
about  3,500  lbs.,  or  500  lbs.  to  the  passenger.  A  7-h.p.  motor¬ 
cycle,  weighing  150  lbs.  and  running  on  a  good  road  with¬ 
out  speed  restrictions,  will  transport  two  people  on  the  level 
at  a  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour;  while  a  bicycle,  weighing 
only  25  lbs.,  can  be  driven  by  an  ordinary  rider  on  a  good 
road  at  from  12  to  15  miles  per  hour,  and  by  a  racing  man 
at  from  20  to  25  miles  an  hour.  Even  that  good  old  standby, 
the  two-seated  buggy,  weighing,  let  us  say,  320  lbs.,  will  con¬ 
vey  its  two  passengers  in  comfort  and  safety  at  a  speed  of 
from  15  to  20  miles  an  hour.  Summing  up  our  comparative 
results,  then,  we  find  that  the  dead  weight  necessary  to  carry 
a  passenger  in  a  touring  car  is  500  lbs.,  on  a  motorcycle 
75  lbs.,  on  a  bicycle  25  lbs.,  and  in  a  horse-drawn  buggy  160 
i  lbs.,  as  against  the  enormous  load  of  two  tons  of  dead  weight 
1  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  a  Pullman  passenger.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  Pullman  car  represents  an  extreme 
case,  and  that  much  of  the  weight  is  due  to  the  provision  of 
sleeping  accommodations;  but  we  find  that,  even  in  the  first- 

class  day  coach,  the  dead  weight  per  passenger  is  very  high,  j 
being,  in  the  case  of  coaches  accommodating,  according  to  ' 
size,  from  70  to  84  people,  about  1%  tons  of  dead  weight  per  I 
passenger. — Scientific  Am erican. 


The  Hilles  &  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  received  from 
the  Pullman  Company  an  order  for  a  number  of  machine 
tools  for  use  on  steel  cars  for  the  new  plant  being  built  at 
Pullman,  Ill.  The  order  includes  a  12-in.  gate  shear  to  shear 
%-in.  plates  12  ft.  long  at  one  stroke,  a  heavy  and  substantial 
machine  driven  by  a  40  h.p.  motor  direct  connected;  a  number 
of  single  vertical  shearing  machines,  one  of  which  is  provided 
with  a  turret  head  so  the  knives  can  be  moved  around  and 
set  at  any  position  for  the  trimming  of  end  sills  and  work  of 
similar  nature ;  and  a  number  of  vertical  and  horizontal  punch¬ 
ing  machines,  coping  machines  and  a  75-ft.  spacing  table. 


Pullman  Company  Annual  Report. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Pullman  Company  shows  a  total 
'  revenue  of  $31,620,241,  with  total  operating  expenses  of  $18,- 
,  001,759.  There  were  dividends  declared  amounting  to  $7,998.- 
I  356,  and  this,  together  with  depreciation  and  net  earnings 
paid  to  associated  interests,  left  a  net  surplus  of  $1,790,568. 
The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,000.  Cars,  real 
estate  and  operating  supplies  are  valued  at  $70,257,773,  and 
cash  investments  and  sundry  ‘  accounts  receivable  bring  its  ' 
!  total  assets  up  to  $116,173,340. 

In  a  supplement  to  the  annual  statement,  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
President,  says  that  the  value  of  the  manufactured  product  or 
the  manufacturing  department  for  the  year,  and  rental,  to¬ 
gether  aggregate  $24,868,653,  against  $37,236,417  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Building  of  cars  for  sale  almost  completely  ceased 
during  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  total  mileage  of  railroads  covered  by  contracts  for 
operation  of  the  company’s  cars  was  198,610.  The  number  of 
passengers  using  Pullman  cars  during  the  year  amounted  to 
18,603,067,  and  the  total  car  mileage  was  497,708,660.  This  is 
an  Increase  of  3  per  cent,  iii  thl  number  of  passengers  and  a 
decrease  of  about  3,730,000  in  the  number  of  miles  run,  or  less 
I  than  1  per  cent. 


'RfULWA'f 
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— The  Illinois  Central  has  placed  an  order  for  19 
passenger  coaches  with  the  Pullman  Co.  The  cars  1 
will  be  of  steel  and  built  on  the  Harrlman  Lines 
specifications  except  that  they  will  probably  have 
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—The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Is  reported  to  have 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Pullman  Co.,  by  which 
the  latter  is  to  build  and  supply  for  the  use  of  the 
Pennsylvania  500  all-steel  Pullman  drawing-room  j 
and  sleeping  cars  and  pay  the  railroad  about  $700 
yearly  for  handling  each  car. 

— The  Canton-Hankow  R.  R„  of  China,  which 


I  The  great  reformers  of  history,  It  has  been  said, 
|  met  their  troubles  chiefly  because  they  lived  and 
|  wrought  in  advance  of  their  time.  The  man  who 
I  leads  the  way  encounters  many  discouragements, 
mos*  of  which  arise  from  ignorance  rather  than 
malice.  Perhaps  such  philosophy  occurred  lately 
1.  to  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  they 
suffered  in  the  small  affairs  of  life  what  the 
pioneers  of  history  suffered  in  large  affairs.  The 
Pennsylvania  bought  some  new  steel  passenger 
coaches  as  we  well  know,  and  pursuing  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  giving  them  actual  service  tests  placed 
them  in  regular  runs  on  various  parts  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  new  cars  were  the  acme  of  the  car  build¬ 
ers’  art,  the  appointments  and  fittings  were  of  the 
finest  that  money  could  buy;  and  as  such  the 
coaches  were  somewhat  of  an  innovation,  perhaps 
even  a  novelty,  when  they  took  their  place  in  the 
humble  local  trains  on  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburg. 
The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  rough  Industrial 
population,  and  without  being  unkind  enough  to 
refer  to  their  lack  of  familiarity  with  luxurious  ap¬ 
pointments,  it  may  be  mentioned  merely  that  they 
are  largely  of  foreign  birth.  A  sumptuous  toilet 
room  adorns  one  end  of  the  new  steel  coaches,  and 
j  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  grime  of 
coal  mine  and  steel  mill,  a  white  and  gleaming 
porcelain  lavatory  is  fitted  snugly  into  the  corner 
of  the  compartment.  But  just  here  the  traveling 
element  of  the  male  industrial  population  fell 
short.  The  lavatory  was  subserved  to  the  uses  of 


I  the  toilet,  and  in  charity  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  there  is  a  similarity^  in  appearance,  but  the 
white  and  gleaming  thing'  was  used  not  for  wash¬ 
ing  hands  or  face.  The  lavatories  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  secrecy  of  the  toilet  compartment 
and  now  all  is  serene  on  the  Pennsylvania. 


R  AcTe  GiAze-tT'e 

ttfcw  yor^K",  jPAy,  Gee.  /g,  i<^oS 

Investigation  of  the  Pullman  Company. 

<>^“^^11,"  «*  -  -<«-*«.  Commerce  ' 

■«  <>.  p°o”e.X 

against  the  Pullman  Company^  Mr  ^  .St’  Paul-  Minn” 
makes  a  general  allegation*?*.^  *,M  Loftus  ln  his  complaint  I 
Pany  are  excessive  Whh.!  u  6  rates  of  the  Pullman  Corn- 
tor  of  the  Pullman  Comm!Lv  Jh°UBh’  Second  Assistant  Audi-  I 
business  of  the  company  wL  ZrZZ?  *  WUnes8’  Sald  that  the 
for  its  continued  “Xtenle  on  the  ?8,*,  U  was  dependent 
!  that  it  had  contracts  wRh  th  .?  rallways'  He  admitted 
1  20  years,  but  said  that  mSst^of  ?*  W“yS  c°verinS  Periods  of 
allowing  the  railwav  to  witu  the8e  contracts  have  clauses 
One  railway  which  had  withdrawn^  °D  Sl\  months’  notice, 
the  Chicago,  Milaukee  &  St  Paul  The  1m  C°ntraCt  Was 
cars  that  are  used  on  t*.  f  . ,  The  ““Pany  owns  4,750 
Canada  and  Mexico.  The  number'll  1  1®  Ynited  States’ 
year  ended  June  30,  1908  was  3 904  of  17  ^  oolins  the 
standard  sleeping  cars  and*  koi  +  ’  ’  0  3,383  were 

300  new  cars  were  nnt  in  ®27tourlEt  ears.  On  an  average 

The  cost  of  operation  per  car  1  approxlmately  *74,000,000. 
r;  o,  „p.lr,X r  ae 
business,  Mr  Houeh  said  i.  1,  8  *^>426-  The  sleeping  car 

facturing  business  of  tte ^  ,fro“  ™ nu - 

the  manufacturing  department  tor  the  beDgf  bougbt  from  I 
Plus  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  •  manufacturing  cost 


R;LL*uo«*»m 


,ome  lines  have 
ntained  during 
ily.  Thqpe  are 
use  in*several 
:  cars  in  excess 


I  10.18  per  cent, 
j-  during  June, 
er,  1907,  qquals 
fts  received  in 
*■  indicate  that 
fg  with  August, 
p  maximum.” 


i  Car  Efficiency 
jenting  bulletin 
id  shortages  by 
'f.  1908.  says: 
•totaled  175,643, 


The  Pullman  Co.  is  experimenting  with  a  view  to 
)  discover  some  material  to  replace  the  plush  which 

covers  the  seats  of  fet*  ears,  of  which  the  public 
complains  on  account  of  heat  in  summer  and  of  the  1 
dirt  it  collects  and  retains. 


j  total  Increase 
e  of  «qur  last 
tars  atul  14,962 
al  i  the  East- 
lory.  while  the 


®  Commissioner  Lane,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion,  continued  to  take  testimony  in  the  case  of  George  S 
x  Loftus  at  Chicago  until  December  16.  The  testimonv  of  Will- 
iam  ,r°“gh’  Assistant  Auditor  of  the  Pullman  Company 
showed  that  practically  every  important  railway  on  the  North 
•  American  continent  excepting  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St 
Paul,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Great  North- 
t  ern,  aTld  the  Canadian  Pacific,  run  Pullman  sleeping  and 
1  parlor  cars. 

Richmond  Dean,  General  Manager  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany,  who  was  a  witness,  said  he  thought  15  to  20  per  cent, 
was  a  reasonable  profit  for  a  public  service  corporation.  He 
8tat®d  th8t  7e  Det  earni,lgs  of  the  ‘■ompany  had  declined 
II7  „reC  y!arS  owing  t0  Iess  favorable  contracts  with 
JeHrH  a  7ayBMn  -ln7easing  expenses’  The  company  always 
fears  a  reduction  in  its  revenues  through  the  withdrawal  from 
their  contracts  of  roads  using  large  numbers  of  cars.  Mr 
Dean  was  asked  if  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  price 
an  uppef  berth  would  not  increase  the  number  of  pas- 
88nger8  bauled  Per  car  and  thereby  greatly  increase  the  reve- 
thTs  wonm  ,  77Pa7y'  He  said  that  exPerience  showed  that 
w  !  d,  w  he  result  The  New  Haven  had  for  years 

berthCandS1*n.g50  #  1  B°St°n  and  New  York  *2  for  a  lower 

berth  and  $1.50  for  an  upper,  and  the  lowers  were  always 
taken  first  A  similar  experiment  was  made  four  or  five 

z-rBw:z\ihe  cb,lzgo  &  Aiton- the  iiiin°is  °entrai  and 

Innicc’  a  I  ght  excursion  between  Chicago  and  St. 
ten  d  tfl  Se,'S  We7  8°ld  tickets  at  50  cents  less  if  they 

berths  onfv  14  liPPer  '  bUt  °Ut  °f  192  of  each  kind  of 
berths,  only  14  lowers  were  left  unoccupied  while  only  41 

the  nnhTr6  7”'  „Mr'  Dean  admitted  that  this  showed  that 
t  hat  a  7nw  prefe.rred  lower  berths,  but  said  it  also  showed 

“™,»a  Z "him”  "PP"  W°UW  ”*  ,n're»*'  •*' 

he^r/h®  1°  a  C10ntract  made  with  the  Pennsylvania  in  1900 
a',eady  entailed,  on  the  basis  of  the  previous 
conti  act,  a  loss  of  over  $300,000.  The  contracts  are  usually 
™ad®  by7h®  pre8ldent.  vice-president  and  himself  with  the 
r78P°n,ding  °?cer.8  °f  the  ralIways-  but  he  said  he  had 
holders  Tn6 the  p°f„Whetber  any  railway  offleers  were  stock- 
aridn=m  «orh  P  l\mn  ComPany.  He  stated  that  the  porters 
a?e  7vl  l!  8  T°nt  '  a”d  in  addition  Porters  and  conductors 
fh!  g  7  ZL  m°nth  8  pay  each  year  if  their  records  at 
the  end  of  the  year  are  satisfactory.  These  extra  payments 
amounted  to  $185,000  during  last  year.  He  thought  Ve  com¬ 
pensation  of  porters  was  as  much  as  the  same  men  could  g«t 
else iv here,  and  that  the  tipping  system  was  not  due  to  their 
sma  1  pay,  but  to  the  selfish  desire  of  some  passengers  to 
get  better  service  than  others.  Mr.  Dean  said  that  the  only 


«B-g7-,inn7  Tn  a  mn«  TycI ruvr _ 

tMn&that  prevented  the  railways  Worn  owning  meir  uwh — 
gfi|epin£  oars  was  the  constant  efforts  of  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  to  Jive  them  better  and  cheaper  service,  Withrespect 
tq.  the  efforts  of  the  company  to  make  imprcmAefftsTne  said 
itapent  a  jtreat  deal  of  money  in  experimenting  with  material. 

It  nad  provided  a  new  berth  curtain  because  the  public  ob¬ 
jected  to  tfte  stuffiness  of  the  old,  and  it  now  had  several 
factories  experimenting  to  make  a  material  to  replace  the 
plush  which  covers  the  seats  qf  cars  and  which  travelers 


'Railway  /RT/ist*' 

Wp>-  Jat  0-  of 

— The  Illinois  Central  has  placed  an  order  for  19 
passenger  coaches  with  the  Pullman  Co.  The  cars  I 
will  be  of  steel  and  built  on  the  Harriman  Lines 
specifications  except  that  they  will  probably  have 

smoking  compartments.  The  details  regarding  f 
heating,  lighting  and  other  accessories  will  be  de-  / 
elded  during  the  next  week  or  two. 

PAlLWAy  r^EViE-NAT“ 
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signed  a  conti 
the  latter  is  ti 
Pennsylvania 
and  sleeping  < 
yearly  for  hai 


■'ania  R.  R.  is  reported  to  have 
with  the  Pullman  Co.,  by  which 
lild  and  supply  for  the  use  of  the 
all-steel  Pullman  drawing-room 
and  pay  the  railroad  about  9700 


-The  Canton-Hankow  R.  R.,  of  China,  which 


I  The  great  reformers  of  history,  it  has  been  said,  |  factur 

|  met  their  troubles  chiefly  because  they  lived  and  the  n 

I  wrought  in  advance  of  their  time.  The  man  who  plus  a 

leads  the  way  encounters  many  discouragements, 
most  of  which  arise  from  ignorance  rather  than 
I  malice.  Perhaps  such  philosophy  occurred  lately 

I  to  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  they  '  v  -jg 

suffered  in  the  small  affairs  of  life  what  the  K 

pioneers  of  history  suffered  in  large  affairs.  The 

Pennsylvania  - 

coaches  as  w  compiain  0f  as  hot  in 

tion  of  givi,  it  collects  and  holds  dirt  as  objectionable  because 

them  in  regu  showed  that  7,081,283  lower  berth!  1  submitted  a  table  which 
I  tern.  The  ne'  man  cars  between  Chicago  °ccuPled  °n  Pull- 

z  ts 

coaches  were  TnTZ.he^  ^nlZenToi  tie  ^ 

hutnble  "local  ^££1^  ftCSJ.  *“  ^ 
The  state  ol  reduced  as  asked  in  Mr  Loftus^con  TT  tbat  if  rates  were 
population,,  i  of  the  company  on  business  between8™  th®  gr°8S  earnings 
refer  to  the!  woul<l  be  $4,932  per  car  and  ti!  Chlcag0  and  St.  Paul 

precisely  fo.  ft 

coal  mine  a  Chicago  and  St.  Pan?  ?1°’000  Per  car  Per  year  between 

porcelain  la  A  novel  feature  u 

of  the  comi  testimony  of  two  women  Mrf  Anna  w°dUCtlon  of  the 
element  of  °f  the  National  Art  Society  nV™  L’  McNulty-  Secretary 
short.  The  Warwick,  an  employee  of  a ChiL^880'*  and  Mrs'  Anna  E- 
that  upper  berths  were  undes  r!m  d5partment  store,  to  show 
Point.  They  both  said  they^outh*  r°m  the  feminine  view- 
the  toilet,  t  ha'ffflaS  much  as  a  lower  ^  tb°Ugbt  ""  Upper  berth  *<*  worth 
that  there  is  in '^oLtLt1  da^g^^rom^Tf  “l?1®  that  the  comPsny  i 
white  and  hands  of  the  railways  The  raifwll  7  COmpetition  at  the  1 
*  big  hands  that  the  loss  of  one  leading  f^ays  have  grown  so  strong  , 
moved  fron  blow  to  the  Pullman  Company  Contrr°fUld  Hi  a  staggering  ' 
I  and  now  al  are  not  as  favorable  as  they  were  vll  8  WUh  the  raiIways  <j 
versal  custom  formerly  to  nav  V  f  aga  11  was  a  uni-  1 
_  _  ‘bere  were  no  exemptions  if  the  cars8!  foi\PuIlman  ca>’s  and  \ 

■  There  were  many  maintenance  cent  earned  certain  amounts.  ( 
1  attended  to  all  the  repair!  !!  ®?“tracts  where  the  railways  < 
fi  only  the  Pullman  features  bein! J??VeatUre8  of  a  car,  1 
K  one  time  the  mileage  recefnt«  !  S  rapaired  by  Pullman.  At 

1  in  repairs,  whereas  now  thfreMirl  Jv  amount  exP<?nded 

■  excess  of  mileage.  Last  year  s  lL  ^6  *2’400  per  car  in 
„ — _J|  as  against  more  than  $2  000  one  „  ,  ge  aggregated  $600,000 

scarcely  any  competitor f  tor  ti  m  ag°'  There  ls 

The  Pi  so  far  as  sleeping  cars  are  cancel'  a  fac,turlng  department,  i 
:  discover  lean  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  sometime S  although  the  Amer- 
f-  f"  Ioad8  which  run  their  own keepers  “  !“CJ  Cars  f°r  the 
covers  ti  fbe  EuHman  Company  makes  a  now  ,  Every  time  . 

complain  riew  conditions,  and  the  Pullman  Co!!™™01  th®  road  exacts 
dirt  it  oc  are  V°Z  mUCh  iess  ‘ban  they  were  eaniing8  per  car 

ways  object  to  the  use  of  old  JT  ?  years  ag0-  The  rail-  fl 

(adding  to  the  unserviceable  list  -we  ,Pullmal1  has  to  keep  3 
on  hand  now  that  we  would  lL  H  a?*™  *  large  number  J 
get  somebody  to  buy  them  ”  *  dispose  of  lf  we  could  1 


AcXe  CfAzeiTe 

Ktw  yoaK-,  Rec.  (S,  |C)  oS 

Investigation  of  the  Pullman  Company. 

Commerce 

in  the  proceeding  S*GMree  p°Tnw  Chicago  on  December  14  1 
against  the  Pullman  Com nfl  «  °ftTu8’  ot  st  PauI-  Minn., 
makes  a  general  allegationlhat  the  7  !"  h'S  comPlaint 

Pany  are  excessive.  William  Hoinrh  '*2*  °*  the  Pullman  Com- 
tor  of  the  Pullman  Company  w”owt  Assis,tant  Audi-  | 

business  of  the  company  was  w,tness-  sald  that  the 

for  its  continued  existence  on  tK  °U8.’,  88  1  was  dePendent 
that  it  had  contracts  with  the  miiw™1  WayS'  H®  admitted 
1  20  years,  but  said  that  most  of  8y8  ?verlng  Perlods  of 
allowing  the  railway  to  withdr^86  con‘racts  have  clauses 
One  railway  which  had  withdraw!*#  °n  8  *  months’  notice. 

the  Chicago,  Milaukee  &T  pauT  The  C°ntraCt  W“ 

cars  that  are  used  on  the  rani',  Th®  ™pany  owns  4,760 
Canada  and  Mexico.  The  number ,th8  Vnlted  States' 
year  ended  June  30,  1908  was  a  on!  *  ?  *“17  u®  durlng  the 
standard  sleeping  cars  and  w  °f  wh,ch  3-383  were 

300  new  cars  were  put  in  servlc^  i  s C8rB'  °D  an  average 
had  made  an  appropriation  of  |3  000  000  CPmpany 

ssirz » -  i 

The  cost  of  operation  ner  !lr  1th  apProxlmately  174,000,000.  I 
cost  of  repairs  rd  ma?nte!!Lflaann.r,7aS  ?1’906'  and  the  1 

business,  Mr.  l!  ®  It  ’  *  l  The  8leePlag  car 

facturing  business  of  thm’  ™  6P^  seParate  from  the  manu-  ’ 

the  manU^rtaglepmSTr'  2?  belDg  b°Ught  fro“ 

Plus  a  profit  of  10  per  cent”  .  manufacturing  cost 


-  /Y.T  ¥-r«  J  «ur  Dec  ^ s~.  o  r 


tlj^ngthat  prevented  the  railways  from  owning  their  own 
sfl^epinlt  cars  was  the  constant  efforts  of  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  to  g five  them  better  and  cheaper  service,  Wlthrespect 
t'4the> efforts  of  the  company  to  make  imprcmAefts^e  said 
itaperit  a  ^reat  deal  of  money  in  experimenting  with  material. 
It  ihad  provided  a  new  berth  curtain  because  the  public  ob¬ 
jected  to  tfte  Btufflness  of  the  old,  and  it  now  had  several 
factories  experimenting  to  make  a  material  to  replace  the 
plush  which  covers  the  seats  qf  cars  and  which  travelers 


ggv  i ew .cm* cacCo  (Gct.Zi, o%_  1 


p  '  “  Industrial  Notes. 

— Work  h..  ».«>  ’»%V.”»uUe.Uo^,'.":V." 

s^rssrvff  iwKWfs 

\  '  Mr  F  V.  Wood  has  been  appointed  district 

■  who  ha?  been  granted  an  WMM*  M"  ot  «b- 
I  I  sence  on  account  of  ill  health.  _ ] 


'^Rmu'RoisP  K* ze-fife 

N  ev\  Yoft  ^ a,  ol  .z  Z ,  i  ^  c*^ 

•  TTie  Chesapeake  <£  Ohio  has  ordered  three  dining  cars  from  j  .. 

the  Pullman  Company  and  300  fifty-ton  freight  cars  from  the  „ 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 


j  Railway  Review  of  Oct  2 4.  has  P  «e  ,  mall  ' 

•  with  the  Pullman  Co  for JJ  day  ^  car  and 
f  and  express  cars  1  baggag  ^  g0  {t  long  and  | 
express  cars.  The  cars  following  special 

fl  of  wooden  construction.  The 
■j  equipment  has  been  specified : 

.  .M.  C.  B.— 5x9  in. 

I  Axles  . Double  Body  Bolster  Co.  | 

I  Bolsters,  body . •  •  Double  Body  Bolster  Co. 

]  Bolsters,  truck . •  •  ; ■  •  ’  Ralway  Equip.  Co. 

Brakebeams. Diamond  Chic  grafce  ghoe  &  Fdy.  co. 

Brakeshoes . Amewestinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

Brakes . ’  “  . Cast  steel  , 

J  Center  bearings . .  .3  stem-Janney  1 

Couplers  . . Sessions  'standard  Coupler  Co. 

]  Draft  rigging . Sessions, . Ajax  Mfg.  Co. 

Vi  Journal  bearings . .  H.  Symington  Co.  I 

I  Journal  boxes . '  gtd — Tuscan  Red  | 

'I  Paint .  W.  H.  Miner  Co. 

i  Side  bearings . Railway  Steel  Spring  Co. 

|  Springs .  Co  std.— 4  wheel 

l™cks  . Rolled  "solid-— Standard  Steel  Co. 

;  Wheels .  Forsvthe  Curtain  Supply  Co. 

.  Curtain  fixtures . Forsytne  ^  pantasote  Co. 

I  Curtain  material.  • ;  V-ar  "  Heating  &  Lighting  Co. 

j  Heating  system ..  Gold  Pintach — Single  mantle 

■  Lighting  system . ■■■■■ _ gtandard  Coupler  Co. 

Platforms . Hale  &  Kilburn 

Seats . * .  ’  ‘ . Mahogany 

'  Interior  finish  .  .Pullman  Co. 

1  Vestibules  . :  '  - tt- 


\LWA 


The  Aurora,  Elgin  d  Chicago,  as  reported  in  the  Railroad 
Age  Gazette  of  June  5,  is  having  25  trucks  built  by  the  Pull¬ 
man  Co.  These  will  be  delivered  about  February  I.  The 
i  center  plates  for  these  equipments  will  be  of  the  ball-bearing  I 
!  type,  made  by  the  T.  H.  Symington  Co. 


■  vie.'AT 


railroad  a 


January  29,  1909. 

i  The  New  York  mVpo.tal 

arts  ssri i -“ssr*-. «-  *»•  —  c°-  I 

the  Pullman  Company,  rePort  d  which  was  can- 

ursLi.^ *- 

•  |  made  for  freight  equipment. 
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Pullman  Wage  Scales 

In  the  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  officials  of  the  Pullman  Co.  stated  , 
that  the  company  has  in  its  employ  4500  porters, 
whose  wages  aggregate  between  $1,700,000  and  1 
$1,800,000  a  year.  Porters  on  standard  sleeping  f 
cars  generally  receive  $25  a  month,  and  those  on 
tourist  cars  $35.  Even  more  is  paid,  in  some  cases,  j 
to  “porters  in  charge.”  Tourist  car  porters  have 
more  heavy  work  to  do,  less  agreeable  environ-  ^ 
!  ment,  and  fewer  fat  fees.  Usually  the  porters 
I  must  provide  their  own  food.  The  company 
serves  them  meals  at  25  cents  each.  A  credit  mark 
system  is  maintained.  Porters  who  attain  the  100 
per  cent  mark  receive  an  extra  month’s  pay.  Last 
!  year  $185,000  was  paid  out  in  this  way.  This  year 
the  amount  will  be  $250,000.  Old  porters  are  car- 

j  ried  on  the  payrolls  at  $12.50  to  $15  a  month  by  a 
j  pension  arrangement  Adopted  two  years  ago.  These 
i  disbursements  amounted  to  $25,000  last  year.  A 
few  conductors  were  included.  The  company  has 
i  3500  car  cleaners  in  service  at  $1.50  a  day  for  men, 

I  and  90  cents  to  a  day  for  wbmen.  Cars  are 
'  cleaned  at  the  end  of  every  run.  A  comparatively 
j  new  official  position  Is  that  of  superintendent  of  i1 
fumigation.  Cars  are'  fumigated  at  least  once  a  | 
month,  and  in  sections  where  tubercular  or  other 
infectious  diseases  are  prevalent,  the  process  is  re-  j 
peated  several  times  each  month.  It  costs  $1.25  to 
$1.50  to  fumigate  a  car. 
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every  illustration.  The  fact  that  good,  attractive 
work  from  an  artistic  standpoint  may  also  be  tech¬ 
nically  correct  when  done  by  one  who  knows,  is 
proven.  And  even  the  casual  reader  cannot  avoid 
remembering  the  virtues  claimed  for  the  Betten¬ 
dorf  cast  steel  truck  frame. 

The  Trend  of  Kailway  Affairs  in  England.* 

There  has  been  very  little  consolidation  and 
centralization  of  business  and  industrial  interests  in 
England  compared  to  the  United  States,  but  the 
tendency  is  becoming  very  strong  that  way,  and 
at  the  next  session  of  parliament  several  important 
corporations,  hitherto  competitors,  will  ask  au¬ 
thority  to  combine  their  business  for  the  sake  of 
economy.  The  advantages  of  amalgamation  are 
recognized  and  public  opinion  is  being  educated 
to  see  them,  but  there  are  limitations  to  the  action 
of  Joint  stock  companies  which  cannot  be  removed 
without  parliamentary  action.  Hence  there  are 
only  a  few  "trusts”  in  Great  Britain;  but  there  will 
be  more. 

For  several  months  interesting  rumors  have  been 
around  financial  and  transportation  circles  con¬ 
cerning  a  huge  combine  in  the  railway  world.  They 
have  been  promptly  contradicted,  but  have  been 
revived  again  and  again,  and  now  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  recognized  as  "feelers”  sent  out  to 
be  discussed  and  commented  upon  for  the  sake  of 
testing  and  developing  public  opinion  with  a  view 
to  future  applications  to  parliament  for  permission 
to  reduce  expense  and  increase  dividends  upon  com¬ 
peting  lines  of  railway.  The  managers  have  re¬ 
cently  made  traffic  arrangements  .that  will  result 
in  a  considerable  saving  to  all  concerned  without 
depriving  the  public  of  the  conveniences  and  lux¬ 
uries  of  travel  they  now  enjoy.  It  is  proposed  to 
go  still  further  and  issue  interchangeable  tickets 
at  the  same  rates  that  are  now  charged  and  let 
passengers  have  the  option  of  traveling  by  any 
line  or  train  that  suits  them  best,  and  thus  save 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  that  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  advertising  and  in  other  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  business.  This  sort  of  an  alliance  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  and  operated  without  the  permission  of 
parliament,  and  it  is  considered  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  a  general  amalgamation. 

A  period  of  great  commercial  and  industrial  pros¬ 
perity,  extending  over  eight  or  nine  years,  has  ap¬ 
parently  closed  without  bringing  the  transporta¬ 


tion  companies  that  share  of  the  benefits  to  which 
they  considered  themselves  entitled.  Traffic  has  de¬ 
veloped  enormously.  Additional  facilities  and  con¬ 
veniences  had  to  be  provided  which  have  absorbed 
all  the  additional  earnings  without  increasing  the 
dividends  or  the  surplus  reserves.  During  the  last 
ten  years  the  railway  equipment  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  enlarged  32  per  cent,  while  the  net 
earnings  have  increased  only  II  per  cent,  which 
is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  charges 
upon  the  money  borrowed  to  make  the  improve¬ 
ments.  And  now  that  a  decided  and  universal 
depression  has  set  in,  attended  by  a  marked  falling 
off  in  traffic,  the  interest  charges  and  other  fixed 
expenses  continue,  and  the  railway  companies  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  an  expensive  lot  of 
unnecessary  rolling  stock  and  other  facilities  that 
are  useless  and  are  earning  nothing.  The  cost  of 
operating  continues  as  large  as  ever,  but  the  earn¬ 
ings  are  falling  off.  There  has  been  a  general 
advance  in  wages  during  the  prosperous  times; 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost 
of  fuel  and  all  other  forms  of  supplies  which  can¬ 
not  be  readjusted  to  present  conditions.  And  the 
consequences  have  been  painfully  apparent  in  the 
recent  dividends. 

I  am  informed  that  every  railway  of  importance 
in  the  kingdom  has  had  its  dividends  reduced 
except  two.  Stocks  that  have  been  paying  4%  per 
cent  year  after  year  have  dropped  to  4;  those  that 
have  been  3%  have  dropped  the  half  per  cent,  or 
a  quarter,  and  none  of  them  had  any  surplus  to 
add  to  their  reserves  at  the  recent  directors’  meet¬ 
ings.  The  result  can  be  understood  only  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  British 
investors.  Shares  in  railway  and  other  joint  stock 
companies  are  much  more  widely  distributed  in 
England  than  in  the  United  States.  They  are  held 
in  small  lots  by  people  of  limited  means,  and  the 
dividends  are  often  the  only  sources  of  income  of 
the  holders.  Hence  fluctuations  in  earnings  are  a 
very  serious  matter,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
the  managers  of  the  British  railways  can  make 
both  ends  meet  in  the  present  crisis  is  to  retrench 
in  such  directions  as  will  not  affect  public  confi¬ 
dence  and  patronage. 

The  managers  of  competing  roads,  who  are  all 
in  the  same  predicament,  have  got  together  and 
have  decided  to  stop  the  expensive  rivalries  that 
have  been  prevailing  in  the  past,  in  speed,  in 
luxurious  appointments,  in  unnecessary  service,  in 
advertising  and  costly  printed  matter  and  in  the 
employment  of  agents  and  solicitors  to  work  up 
business  for  large  salaries  and  commissions. 

For  example,  57  trains  leave  London  for  Man¬ 
chester  by  three  different  railroads  every  day. 
Fifty-four  trains  leave  Manchester  for  London. 
Thirty-two  trains  leave  London  for  Glasgow  and 
Edinbugh  daily,  and  the  same  number  make  the 
return  journey  by  three  competing  routes.  A  cor¬ 
responding  number  run  between  other  important 
competing  points,  for  every  time  the  Northwestern 
has  put  on  a  new  train  the  Great  Northern  has 
considered  it  essential  to  do  the  same,  and  the 
Midlands  has  followed  suit,  or  vice  versa.  Under 
the  present  agreement  it  is  proposed  to  take  oft 
about  half  of  these  trains,  each  of  the  three  roads 
suspending  the  same  number,  and  running  them  at 
different  hours,  so  that  the  public  will  have  nothing 
to  complain  of.  If  a  passenger  wants  to  leave  at 
9  o’clock  he  must  go  by  one  road;  if  he  wants  to 
leave  at  10  he  must  go  by  stnother,  and  so  on.  A 
similar  arrangement  has  been  made  with  through 
sleeping  cars  to  and  from  the  north  of  Scotland, 
which  have  been  running  empty  on  three  lines 
when  one  could  have  furnished  all  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  necessary.  Hereafter  a  through  sleeper  to 
Aberdeen  will  leave  London  Monday  by  one  route, 
Tuesday  by  another,  and  so  on,  the  three  lines 
alternating.  And  really  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  to  the  traveling  public,  because  the  dis¬ 
tances  are  about  the  same  and  the  starting  points 
are  not  far  apart. 

Few  people  patronize  sleeping  cars  in  Great 
Britain.  They  are  too  expensive  a  luxury  for  ordi¬ 
nary  travelers,  and  the  distances  are  short,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  the  United  States  and  the 
continent.  It  costs  about  three  times  as  much  to 
take  a  sleeper  in  England  as  in  the  United  States. 
Those  who  are  agitating  for  a  2-cent-a-mile  rate 
and  a  reduction  in  Pullman  charges  should  travel 
for  a  while  in  Europe,  to  realize  how  well  oft  we 
are  in  these  respects  at  home.  Second-class  rates 
in  England  are  about  equal  to  first-class  in  the 
United  States;  first-class  rates  are  about  33  per 
cent  higher,  and  a  first-class  ticket  with  the  sleep¬ 
ing  car  rate  added  makes  a  trip  so  expensive  that 
people  who  are  compelled  to  journey  by  night 
carry  a  rug,  hire  a  pillow  at  the  station  for  six¬ 
pence,  and  stretch  out  with  their  clothes  on. 

The  Socialists  are  already  advocating  what  they 


— The  Pullman  Co.  has  Just  completed  its  first 
I  all-steel  Pullman  sleeping  car,  and  has  sent  the 
same  out  for  a  test  run  over  the  Pennsylvania  and 
J  New  York  Central  lines.  It  is  said  that  if  this 
|  car  proves  satisfactory  that  all  of  the  sleeping  cars 
on  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  will  be 
1  replaced  by  all-rteel  cars. 
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DENTAL  LAVATORIES— THE  “ALTON’S’’  LATEST 


9:00  A.  M. 
11:25  A  M. 
.  9:00  P.  M. 
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another  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Chicago  &  Alton  adopts  new  ideas  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its  patrons. 

Not  only  did  the  Chicago  &  Alton  ran  the  first  sleeping  car,  the  first  dining  car  and  the  first  redining  chair  car, 
but  it  now  introduces  the  dental  lavatory. 

This  illustration  shows  the  new  attachment  as  it  is  found  in  the  toilet  rooms  on  the  “Alton"  trains.  The  water 
has  the  chill  removed  so  as  not  to  injure  sensitive  teeth ;  an  automatic  rinsing  device  cleanses  the  bowl  in  the  most 
hygienic  manner,  and  individual  tumblers  are  also  provided. 

Every  traveler  who  has  experienced  the  disagreeable  sensation  of  deansing  the  teeth  at  the  ordinary  wash  basin 
will  Instantly  appreciate  the  new  arrangement 

“THE  ONLY  WAY” 

TO  ST.  LOUIS  TO  KANSAS  CITY 


The  Express .  1:45  P.  M. 

The  Hummer .  6:30  P.  M. 

Nightingale . 10:30  P.  M. 


TICKET  OFFICES,  RECTOR  BUILDING,  CLARK  AND  MONROE  STREETS. 

Telephone.  Harrison  4470,  Branch  21.  Union  Passenger  Station,  Telephone  Mein  2123. 

C.  R.  DAVIDSON,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago. 

SS|!j  Rm  Uw>y  Rfc\f:  aw.Crt-i  c-fefa,  lyy^g.  l3 


i  The  habits  of  the  traveling  public  in  relation  to 
sanitary  conditions  and  pfactices  contrary  to  pub- 
1  lie  hygiene  have  received  more  or  less  unfavorable 
comment  from  time  to  time  in  these  columns.  One 
,  of  the  usages  most  condemned  by  observers  gen- 
I  erally  is  that  of  brushing  the  teeth  at  the  public 
!  lavatory  in  sleeping  cars.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
I  one  0f  the  railroads  running  west  from  Chicago  is 
I  now  advertising  a  real  novelty.  In  the  words 

of  the -advertisement:  “Here  is  something  new,,  an 

!  innovation  never  before  conceived  by  any  railroad 

I  _ a  dental  lavatory.  Not  only  did  the  Chicago  & 

Alton  run  the  first  sleeping  car,  the  first  dining  car 
!  and  the  first  reclining  chair  car.  but  it  now  intro- 
|  duces  the  dental  lavatory.”  The  new  attachment 
i8  a  basin  uniform  in  style  with  the  other  lavatory 
|  fittings,  but  only  half  as  large,  and  located .at  the 
!  end  of  the  wash  bowls.  The  water  has  the  chill 
1  removed  so  as  not  to  injure  sensitive  teeth:  an 
automatic  rinsing  device  cleanses  the  bowl  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  and  individual  tumblersae 
also  provided.  The  improvement  speaks  for  itself 
|  and  the  simplicity  of  it  causes  one  to  wonder  why 
;  1  its  appearance  has  been  so  long  delayed. 


S\ 


—The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  definitely 
decided  on  the  rolling  stoc%,  which  they  will  pur¬ 
chase  this  year.  Seventy-one  locomotives,  5450 
freight  cars  and  203  passenger  cars  are  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Of  this  equipment  contracts  have  already 
been  awarded  for  3350  freight  cars  distributed  as 
follows:  New  York  Central,  1000  self  clearing  steel 
hopper  cars  to  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.;  1000 
standard  box  cars,  to  the  Merchants’  Dispatch  Co.: 
200  stock  cars,  to  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Co.,  Inc.; 
and  150  flat  cars,  to  be  built  at  the  company’s 
shops  at  West  Albany;  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  1000  self  clearing  steel  hopper  cars  to 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  Bids  are  being 
asked  on  1000  box  cars  for  the  Lake  Shore  &  Mich¬ 
igan  Southern  and  the  Michigan  Central  and  1000 
flat  cars  for  the  New  York  Central.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-five  passenger  cars  have  been  ordered 
as  follows:  For  the  New  York  Central,  50  stand¬ 
ard  70-ft.  coaches,  awarded  to  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.;  two  vestibuled  smokers,  three  din¬ 
ing  cars,  seven  steel  buffet  cars  and  eleven  steel 
postal  cars,  awarded  to  the  Pullman  Co.,  and  10 
milk  cars  to  be  built  at  the  company’s  West  Al¬ 
bany  shops.  For  the  Lake  Shore  &  Mich¬ 
igan  Southern:  20  standard  70-ft.  coaches, 

to  the  Pullman  Co.;  five  standard  coaches, 
to  Barney  &  Smith;  one  dining  car,  two 
steel  buffet  cars,  and  three  steel  postal  cars  to  the 
Pullman  Co.  For  the  Michigan  Central,  11  stand¬ 
ard  70-ft.  coaches,  to  Barney  &  Smith;  one  dining 
car  and  two  steel  buffet  cars,  to  the  Pullman  Co. 
For  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
one  dining  car,  Pullman  Co.  For  the  Rutland  Rail¬ 
road.  six  milk  cars,  Osgood.  Bradley  &  Co.  The 
passenger  cars  still  to  be  contracted  for  are  as 
follows:  New  York  Central,  36  steel  baggage  and 
express  cars;  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern, 
two  cafe  coaches;  Michigan  Central,  three  coaches 
with  smoking  compartments,  two  combination 
coach  and  baggage,  10  steel  baggage  and  express, 
two  combination  baggage  and  mall,  two  combina¬ 
tion  baggage,  mail  and  express  cars;  Cleveland,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  three  combination 
coach  and  baggage,  five  steel  baggage  and  express, 
and  three  combination  baggage  and  mail.  Speci¬ 
fications  have  been  prepared  but  no  orders  placed 
for  the  71  locomotives,  which  are  to  be  distributed 
as  follows:  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  20 
freight:  Michigan  Central,.  12  passenger,  15  switch 
and  19  freight,  one  or  more  of  which  are  to  be 
decapods;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  five  passenger. 
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DENTAL  LAVATORIES— THE  “ALTON’S”1  LATEST 


_ _ , _ _  ,  ,  intal  lavatory.  Yet  it  is  only 

another  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Chicago  Sc  Alton  adopts  new  ideas  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its  patrons. 

Not  only  did  the  Chicago  Sc  Alton  run  the  first  sleeping  car,  the  first  dining  car  and  the  first  reclining  chair  car, 
but  it  now  introduces  the  dental  lavatory. 

This  illustration  shows  the  new  attachment  as  it  is  found  in  the  toilet  rooms  on  the  "Alton”  trains.  The  water 
has  the  chill  removed  so  as  not  to  injure  sensitive  teeth;  an  automatic  rinsing  device  cleanses  the  bowl  in  the  most 
hygienic  manner,  and  individual  tumblers  are  also  provided. 

Every  traveler  who  has  experienced  the  disagreeable  sensation  of  cleansing  the  teeth  at  the  ordinary  wash  basin 
will  instantly  appreciate  the  new  arrangement. 

“THE  ONLY  WAY” 

TO  ST.  LOUIS  TO  KANSAS  CITY 


Prairie  State .  9:00  A.  M. 

Alton  Limited . 11:25  A.  M. 

>  Palace  Express .  9:00  P.  M. 

Midnight  Special . .11:43  P.  M. 


The  Express .  1:45  P.  M. 

The  Hummer .  6:30  P.  M 

Nightingale . 10:30  P.  M 


TICKET  OFFICES,  RECTOR  BUILDING,  CLARK  AND  MONROE  STREETS. 

Telephone,  Harrison  4470,  Branch  21.  Union  Passenger  Station,  Telephone  Main  2123. 

C.  R.  DAVIDSON,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago. 


— The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  definitely 
decided  on  the  rolling^  s.toclfc  which  they  will  pur¬ 
chase  this  year.  Seventy-one  locomotives.  5450 
freight  ears  and  203  passenger  cars  an-  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Of  this  equipment  contracts  have  already 
been  awarded  for  3350  freight  cars  distributed  as 
follows:  New  York  Central,  1000  self  clearing  steel 
hopper  cars  to  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.;  1000 
standard  box  cars,  to  the  Merchants'  Dispatch  Co. : 


he  habits  of  the  traveling  public  in  reiauun  » 
itavy  conditions  and  pfactices  contrary  to  pub- 
hvgiene  have  received  more  or  less  unfavorable 
niient  from  time  to  time  in  these  columns.  One 
the  usages  most  condemned  by  observers  gen- 
Uv  is  that  of  brushing  the  teeth  at  the  public 
atory  in  sleeping  cars.  II  is  in  this  respect  that 
,  of  the  railroads  running  west  from  Chicago  is 
sc  advertising  a  real  novelty.  Iu  the  words 
the  advertisement:  "Here  is  something  new.,  an 
location  never  before  conceived  by  any  railroad 
t  (lelltal  lavatory.  Not  only  did  the  Chicago  & 
i  on  run  the  first  sleeping  car,  the  first  dining  car 
d  the  first  reclining  chair  car.  but  it  now  intro- 
ces  the  dental  lavatory.”  The  new  attachment 
a  basin  uniform  in  style  with  the  other  lavatory 
tings  but  onlv  half  as  large,  and  located  at  the 
,d  of  the  wash  bowls.  The  water  has  the  chill 
■moved  so  as  not  to  injure  sensitive  teeth:  an 
ltomatic  rinsing  device  cleanses  the  bowl  in  the 
ost  thorough  manner,  and  individual  tumblers  are 
Iso  provided.  The  improvement  speaks  for  itself, 
ml  the  simplicity  of  it  causes  one  to  wonder  why 
„  in, ranee  has  been  so  long  delayed. 
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the  paper  Is  only  wet  on  the  treated  side  and  The  old  face  nlates  „ 
passes  over  the  dryer  before  It  has  a  chance  to  become  water-soaked.  heated  red  hot  so  as  to 


laphragm  Face  Plate. 


Sleeping  Car  Rate  Law  In  Kansas. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Kansas  legislature  has 
passed  the  Watson  bill  reducing  sleeping  car  rates 
as  follows:  For  a  lower  berth  for  a  trip  not  exceed-  ■ 
ing  150  miles,  $1;  for  a  trip  of  more  than  150  miles 
and  not  exceeding  300  miles,  $1.50;  for  a  trip  of 
more  than  300  miles  and  not  exceeding  400  miles, 
$2.  For  an  upper  sleeper  berth,  a  rate  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  three-fourths  of  the  foregoing  rate.  The  tour¬ 
ist  sleeper  rate  is  75  per  cent  of  the  standard 
rates.  For  seats  in  parlor  cars  a  rate  of  25  cents 
a  hundred  miles  is  flxed.  The  penalty  for  viola¬ 
tions  is  a  fine  from  $100  to  $1000  and  from  30  days 
to  six  months  in  Jail. 

—The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  which  has 
been  reported  previously  ad  in  the  market  for  pas-  : 
senger  equipment  has  advised  us  officially  that  its  : 
Inquiry^  is  for  25  combination  baggage  and  mail 
J  cars,  15  passenger  coaches,  10  sleeping  cars  and  5  | 
I  diners.  The  report  to  the  effect  that  the  company  I 
I  *8  1°  the  market  for  locomotives  has  been  officially 
Hdenled. 


Lincoln’s  Springfield 


There  he  lived  and  there  his  body  lies 
entombed.  Besides  the  interest  which  at- 
taches  to  a  visit  to  the  grave,  the  Illinois 
State  Capital  contains  Lincoln's  old  home 
and  many  other  places  of  deep  interest  to 
visitors.  If  your  ticket  reads  over  the 

Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad 

between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  stop-over 
at  Springfield  can  be  arranged  without  addi¬ 
tional  charge.  The  time-tables  are  arranged 
so  that  passengers  can  spend  a  few  hours 
in  sight-seeing  en  route  between  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  above  suggestion  offered  exclu- 

-l’'b’'Th«0„IyW.y” 

Scad  for  circabr  df'iaformation. 

GEO  J.  CHARLTON. 
Geasrst  P.u.a,er  Aaeat.  Ckicaso. 


Lincoln’s  Springfield 

There  he  lived  and  there  his  body  lies 
entombed.  Besides  the  interest  which  at- 
laches  to  a  visit  to  the  grave,  the  Illinois 
btate  Capital  contains  Lincoln's  old  home 
and  many  other  places  of  deep  interest  to 
visitors.  If  your  ticket  reads  over  the 

Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad 

between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  stop-over 
at  Springfield  can  be  arranged  without  addi¬ 
tional  charge.  The  time-tables  are  arranged 
so  that  passengers  can  spend  a  few  hours 
in  sight-seeing  en  route  between  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  above  suggestion  offered  exclu- 

"••,»kv„The  Only  Way” 

Send  for  circubr  of  information. 

GEO.  J.  CHARLTON. 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago. 
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Sleeping  Cap  Hate  Haw  In  Kansas. 

The  lower  house  op  the  Kansas  legislature  has 
passed  the  Watson  bill  reducing  sleeping  car  rates 
as  follows:  For  a  lower  berth  for  a  trip  not  exceed¬ 
ing  150  miles,  $1;  for  a  trip  of  more  than  150  miles 
and  not  exceeding  300  miles,  $1.50;  for  a  trip  of 
more  than  300  miles  and  not  exceeding  400  miles, 
$2.  For  an  upper  sleeper  berth,  a  rate  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  three-fourths  of  the  foregoing  rate.  The  tour¬ 
ist  sleeper  rate  is  75  per  cent  of  the  standard 
rates.  For  seats  in  parlor  cars  a  rate  of  25  cents 
a  hundred  miles  is  fixed.  The  penalty  for  viola¬ 
tions  is  a  fine  from  $100  to  $1000  and  from  30  days 
to  six  months  in  jail. 


-The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  which  has 
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Tile  Kansas  House  has  passed  a  bill  to  reduce  sleeping  car 
lates.  It  provides  the  following  maximum  rates:  For  a 
lower  berth  for  a  trip  not  ^xce^ding  150  miles,  $1;  for  a  trip 
of  more  than  150  miles  and  not  exceeding  300  miles,  $1.50; 
for  a  ti  ip  or  more  than  300  miles  and  not  exceeding  400  miles, 
$2;  for  an  upper  berth,  rates  not  to  exceed  three-fourths  of 
the  loregoing  rates.  The  tourist  sleeper  rate  would  be  75 
per  cent,  of  the  standard  rates.  For  seats  in  parlor  cars,  a 
rate  of  25  cents  a  hundred  miles  is  fixed.  The  penalty  for 
violation  is  a  fine  from  $100  to  $1,000  and  from  30  days  to 
six  months  in  jail. 


CAR  BUILDING. 

The  Milwaukee  Northern  will  soon  be  in  the  market  for  4 
interurban  cars. 
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The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  d  St.  Paul,  reported  in  the  Railroad 
Age  Gazette  of  February  ^2  ^s  asking  prices  on  passenger 
equipment,  has  ordered  25  coaches,  10  sleepers  and  4  dining 
cars  from  the  Pullman  Car  Co. 


The  Chicago  d  Milwaukee  (Electric)  is  in  the  market  for  i 
12  pay-as-you-enter  cars. 

The  Crow’s  Nest  &  Northern  will  be  in  the  market  this  sum¬ 
mer  for  a  number  of  cars. 


The  Spokane,  Portland  <f  Seattle  has  ordered  5  coaches,  3 
combination  passenger-smoking,  2  combination  baggage-ex- 
press,  1  combination  mall-express  and  2  observation  buffet 
cars  from  the  Pullman  Car  Co. 


The  Conestoga  Traction  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  ordered  18 
interurban  cars  from  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co. 


The  Atchison,  Topeka  d  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  9  baggage 
and  4  coaches  from  the  Pullman  Company. 
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Afternoon  Tea  on  P.  R.  R-  Pullman  Cars. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  furnishes  tea  and  coffee 
free  to  all  passengers  in  Pullman  parlor  or  sleeping  cars  at 
any  hour  of  the  day.  The  passengers  will  feel  as  English  as 
though  they  were  on  an  ocean  steamer.  This  is  the  way  the 
innovation  strikes  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times: 

“The  most  stupendous  revolutions  are  those  that  come 
1  quietly.  Thus  unheralded  came  a  little  order  issued  to  Pull- 
I  man  conductors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  yesterday,  de¬ 
creeing  that,  henceforth  ‘tea  and  coffee  will  be  served  in  Pull¬ 
man  cars  free  of  charge,’  which  service  is  to  be  performed 
|  by  the  porters,  who  ‘shall  not  accept  from  passengers  any 


gratuities  therefor.’  This  means  that  the  great  corporation,  | 
the  world’s  model  railway, -has ’joined  the  ranks  ot those  who 
go  about  doing  good.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  the 
announcement  next  that  bridge  tables  will  be  installed,  that 
the  company  will  furnish  cards  and  prizes,  and  that  the  por¬ 
ters  are  to  keep  the  score.  A  box  of  caramels  for  every  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  logical  sequence,  and  bunches  of  violets  are  next  in  r 
order.”  *  *  * 


The  railway  committees  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Iowa  legis-\ 
lature  and  G.  S.  Fernald,  General  Counsel  of  the  Pullman  j 
Company,  have  entered  ' into 'an  agreement  under  which  the 
Iowa  legislature  will  not  pass  any  law  reducing  the  Pullman 
Company’s  rates  in  that  state  and  the  Pullman  Company  will 
make  in  return  some  substantial  reductions.  A  bill  has  been  , 
pending  in  the  legislature  fixing  A  maximum  berth  rate  in 
Iowa  of  $1.50  for  a  10-hour  trip;  the  present  maximum  rate 
is  $2.  Mr.  Fernald  has  promised  that  his  company  within 
seven  days  will  file  with  the  Railroad  Commission  a  schedule 
under  which  there  will  be  reductions  from  $2  to  $1.50  in  all 
rales  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  following  towns:  Sanborn  on  the  northern  Iowa  i 
line  of  the  St.  Paul;  Cherokee  on  the  Illinois  Central;  Wall 
Lake  on  the  North  Western;  Carroll  on  the  North  Western  ! 
and  the  Great  Western;  Atlantic  on  the  Rock  Island,  and  Red 
|  Oak  on  the  Burlington.  The  rate  will  be  reduced  from  $2  to 
$1.50  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  river  up  to  and 
including  the  following  towns:  New  Hampton  on  the  North 
Iowa  line  of  the  St.  Paul;  Oefwein  on  the  Great  Western; 
Marion  on  the  St.  Paul;  Cedar  Rapids  on  the  North  Western; 
Iowa  City  on  the  Rock  Island,  and  Ottumwa  on  the  Burlington. 


The  Erie  d  Michigan  Railway  cC-  Navigation  Co.,  reported  in 
the  Railroad  Age  Gazette  of  December  18  as  being  in  the 
market  for  200  box  cars,  has  not  placed  the  order  for  that 
equipment  and  the  matter  is  now  being  held  in  abeyance. 

The  Vandalia  has  ordered  205  freight  cars  for  replacement 
account  as  follows:  52  hopper  and  50  gondola  cars  from  the 
I  Cambria  Steel  Co.;  72  box  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
!  Foundry  Co.,  and  31  stock  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel 
]  Car  Co. 


The  Salt  Lake  d  Ogden  (Electric),  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
reported  in  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette  of  December  25  as  soon 
to  be  in  the  market  for  cars,  expects  to  purchase  twelve  56-ft. 
cars,  six  of  which  will  be  coaches  and  six  combination  pas¬ 
senger  and  baggage  cars. 

The  Third  Avenue  Railroad,  New  York,  was  reported  in  the 
Railroad  Age  Gazette  of  December  18  as  being  in  the  market 
for  200  cars.  These  cars  were  ordered  from  the  J.  G.  Brill 
Co.,  as  w'ere  75  additional  cars  just  placed.  The  electrical 
equipments  for  these  75  cars  were  divided  between  the  West- 
inghouse  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  received  60,  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  which  received  25  complete  equipments. 


The  New  York  Central  Lines,  reported  in  the  Railroad  Age  j 
Gazette  of  March  12  as  being  in  the  market  for  passenger  and 
freight  equipment,  has  placed  orders  as  follows:  I 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River : 

20  steel  baggage-express ..  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  II  . 

16  steel  baggage-express.  . Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  II 

,  Michigan  Central  :  *  4  III’ 

■f  ■  10  steel  baggage-express  . Pullman  Car  Co.  I  I 

'  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis :  |  J 

5  steel  baggage-express . Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.  1 


— The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has"  or- 
dered  2  buffet.  10  mail  and  express  cars  and  15 
coaches  from  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.  and  10 
!  sleepers,  5  diners,  10  coaches  and  15  baggage  cars 
j  from  the  Pullman  Co. 

— The  Michigan  Cehtral  has  ordered  10  combina¬ 
tion  steel  baggage  and  express  cars  from  the  Pull¬ 
man  Co.,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  has  ordered  five  similar  cars  from  the 
Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.  The  cars  are  for  June 
and  July  delivery. 
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The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  d  St.  Paul  has  ordered  67  nna 
senger  cars.  As  reported  in  the  RailroadTge  Odette  o  f  aK 
?’  ?aggage’  10  8leeptnS-  10  coaches  and  5  dining  cars  will 
be  built  by  the  Pullman  Co.  The  remaining  cars  inemdTni 
JmitT  tl?*  1°  maU  and  express  and  2  buffet  cars  wm  bf 

built  by  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.  ’  11  De 
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— The  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  has  ordered 
five  coaches,  two  combination  baggage  and  express 
cars,  three  combination  passenger  and  smoking 
cars,  two  observation  buffet  cars  and  one  combina-  , 
tlon  mall  and  express  car  from  the  Pullman  Co.  , 
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RUSSIA  TEACHING  AMERICA. 

St.  Louis,  April  9,  1909.  | 

To  the  Editob  of  the  Railroad  Aoe  Gazette: 

|  Have  you  noticed  that  the  new  minister  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Railways  has  set  out,  disguised,  on  a  six  weeks' 
j  journey  as  a  third-class  passenger  over  the  state  railways? 

He  intends  to  judge  at  first  hand  of  the  discomforts  whereof  I 
the  humble  passengers  complain,  as  well  as  look  into  other  ' 
Irregularities.  Why  should  not  American  railway  officers  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  this  Russian  minister?  Either  with  or 
without  disguise  they  could  conduct  a  personal  inspection  of  j 
ordinary  passenger  train  and  station  service  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  officer  would  find  even  on  the  trains  de  luxe  that  the 
smoking  compartment  of  the  caf6  car  is  often  so  densely  filled 
with  smoke  that  a  veteran  smoker  is  willing  to  exercise  some 
self-denial  rather  than  bathe  in  such  an  atmosphere.  The 
kitchen  and  provision  boxes  on  the  dining  cars  will  also  hear 
some  inspection,  for  In  such  contracted  space  It  is  difficult 
to  handle  and  store  large  quantities  of  food  in  a  cleanly  man¬ 
ner  and  to  obtain  supplies  which  are  always  pure  and  fresh. 

On  the  larger  lines  there  is  some  attempt  to  inspect  the  food, 
and  especially  milk,  but  the  inspection  is  apt  to  be  perfunc¬ 
tory  and  sporadic  rather  than  systematic  and  continuous.  ”Ori\ 
many  lines  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  Pullman  sleeping! 
jcars  has  been  much  improved  during  the  past  two  years,  thanks  1 
to  good  discipline,  and  they  are  not  now  overheated,  or  too  I 
Icool,  or  too  close.  Why  should  not  this  now  become  the  normal  J 
'Condition  on  all  lines? 

In  the  West,  competition  for  passenger  traffic  has  improved 
the  manners  and  general  attitude  of  the  trainmen  and  agents 
toward  the  public,  and  there  is  now  a  noticeable  contrast  in 
this  particular  with  conditions  on  some  roads,  particularly 
in  the  East,  where  there  Is  no  competition,  and  where  railway 
men  have  bullied  the  public  so  long  that  it  has  become  a 
part  of  their  nature.  It  is  in  such  localities  that  the  officer- 
;  inspector  incognito  might  do  effective  work.  He  would  find 
that  in  addition  to  insolence  some  old  agents  are  still  ignorant 
'  of  routes  and  trains,  and  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  assist 
the  passenger  in  determining  the  best  route  and  proper  train. 

,  He  would  find  stations  in  good  sized  towns  or  small  cities 
|  that  are  in  too  great  contrast  with  those  in  larger  cities.  Many 
^  of  them  are  dirty,  dull  and  unsanitary,  when  with  small 

;  expenditure  they  could  be  made  clean  and  attractive.  The 
average  superintendent,  who  is  usually  the  highest  officer  that 
inspects  such  stations,  seems  tb  be  hardened  to  such  condi- 
tlons  and  does  not  notice  the  dingy  walls  hung  with  old  circu¬ 
lars,  time-tables  and  maps;  and  apparently  few  such  officers  i 
insist  that  agents  shall  keep  stations  clean  and  neat.  f  m  | 
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The  Missouri  state  assembly  has  passed  a  pro- 1 
hibition  law  for  passenger  trains,  making  it  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  drink  or  expose  intoxicating  liquors  on  pas-  i 
senger  trains  in  the  state  or  to  ride  on  a  passen- 
.  ger  train  ill  an  intoxicated  condition.  The  pen-  1 
I  alty  is  a  fine  of  from  $5  to  $25. 

j  Following  the  announcement  of  free  tea  on  cer- 
I  tain  Pennsylvania  fast  trains,  the  Monon  offers  a 
box  of  candy  to  each  lady  patron  of  its  dining  cars. 

I  The-  Michigan  Central  began,  some  years  ago,  a 
free  distribution  of  flowers  at  some  of  its  stations 
!  to  lady  passengers.  The  New  York  Central  has 
just  established  valet  service  on  its  Buffalo  spe¬ 
cial,  between  Buffalo  and  New  York,  but  it  is  not 
I  free.  Presumably  it  will  not  cost  as  much  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  whisk-broom  valet  service  imposed 
i  by  the  porters. 
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6  baggage-express,  6  mail-bfwajT^^as™111  the  PuIIman  Co  .- 

postal  cars  from  the  American  Par6/ w  ?er'baggage  and  6 
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has  had  to  add  a  large  l!  ^  T  &  North  Western  1 
cars  to  its  regular  equipmen^Wthr  man  t0Urist  sleePin«  I 
business,  and  about  lOO  Puiima^  LnH^f01”,'"0'1'111011  of  th,s 
cars  will  be  in  service  on  this  Hne  a^onl  h®*"  t0Urist  8leeP‘nS 
the  coast  for  some  time  to  come  °  betWeen  Chlca«°  and  ' 
Passengers.  Other  roads  are  also  eniovbf"7  ,transcontlnental  j 
this  class  of  business.  enjoying  a  large  increase  In  I 

Ra  ^ R  V l  R. w 
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_ T.  „  pars  and  Locomotives. 

the  Railway  R^view^"/' N^hlCu  W6re  reP°rted  in  ? 
the  market  for  1500  30  tnn  28  as  belng  ln 

steel  underframes!  has  a^arde  ^getrat0r  Cars  wlth 

'  these  cars  to  the  Pullman  Co  eontract  for 

RmlRo^  <vc,E  £A-z.£f<e,N.Y/fa(.  mavh 
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<M,very.  The  special  equipment  will  Include;  C°  ’  Jo”* 


Draft  gear  . 
Heating  system 
Journal  boxes  . 
Lighting  system 
Springs  . . . 
vestibules 
Wheels  . 
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— The  Southern  Railway  has  ordered  60  passen- 
1  ger  coaches  and  three  chair  cars  from  the  Pullman 
|  Co.  It  has  also  ordered  ?7  passenger  cars  from  1 
Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.  and  24  from  the 
!  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  The  full  order 
Which  is  for  114  cars,  is  made  up  as  follows:  85 
coaches,  6  combination  baggage  and  mail  cars,  6  1 
J  combination  baggage  and  express  cars,  6  postal 
'  cars.  2  diners  and  3  chair  cars. 


n.  The  pen-  ^  | 

:e  tea  on  cer-  Journal  boxes .  "  *>';.•  •••  Miner 

^  Side  bearings  .  . National  Mall.  Castings  Co. 

onon  offers  a  Springs  ....  . •.■Miner  gravity  roller 

s  dining  cars  Trucks . . •  •  Kailway  Steel-Spring  Co. 

s  ammg  cars.  Wheels . . . Bar&er  roller 

years  ago,  a  The  Ann  JZT - i.  . . .  Cast-iron 

)f  its  stations  Passenger  coaches"  car  and  two 

Central  has  15,  1959  CIles  from  the  Pullman  Co.  for  delivery  June 

Buffalo  spe-  ■ - v„ 

but  it  is  not  g|  year  ended" jl^i  C°mpan^  8a^  that  during  the 

•vice  imposed  SkS"® 

On  all  of  the  new  coaches  for  the  New  York  Central  1  inB9 
-d  60  passen-  ordered  recently  from  the  Pullman  Company  ttoAmertcan 

■  the  Pullman  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co  Edward 

er  cars  from  window  design  No.  7-D-2,  made  by  thTo  M  Edwal  Co 

mail  cars.  6  ZmTn  color  with  th  r  l  e  br0nze  flnlsh  t0  con- 

H  way" equipment"  tUr6S  *"  Canadlan  Northern  *a»- 

■  '  Secretary  o/stT/mM"  1*7  WB8  tZ  1 

of  a  franchise  tax  of  $10  000  arid" n.Company'  on  the  payment 
t —  .  §  ■  that  it  is  not  a  party  ioVnv  tr!!t  Th^Ut  °r  an  affldav,t  t  ,  I 

-  .*iTt  tzM  a 
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Calling  Sleepers  for  Breakfast. 

Sleeping  car  passengers  on  the  Illinois  Central 
R.  R.  are  no  longer  to  be  disturbed  by  calls  to  i' 
meals  .by  dining  car  porters.  Under  a  new  rule 
they  leave  their  call  if  they  wish  breakfast,  the  i 
same  as  in  a  hotel,  and  the  sleeping  car  conductor  | 
will  see  that  they  are  awakened  at  the  time  de¬ 
sired.  Two  objects  are  in  view:  to  save  passen¬ 
gers  from  having  their  extra  morning  nap  dis¬ 
turbed  and  to  prevent  a  rush  for  the  dining  car. 
Another  Innovation  is  the  advance  distribution  of 
menu  cards.  On  these  is  specified  the  hour  for  . 
being  called,  whether  breakfast  is  wanted,  and  the  | 
time  at  which  it  is  to  be  served. 


_ The  Pullman  Co.  is  building  two  new  erect¬ 
ing  shops  for  its  steel  passenger  car  department, 
which  will  increase  the  capacity  for  passenger 
cars,  steel  and  wood,  to  five  cars  a  day.  These 
buildings  will  each'  be  2'00x400  ft.,  with  a  turn¬ 
table  between  them.  They  will  be  completed  In 
90  days.  The  Pullman  Co.  is  also  proceeding  to 
erect  at  once  two  new  large  buildings  for  the 


building  of  steel  freight  cars.  Additional  bu 
ings  are  a  new  brass  foundry  and  brass  finlshi^ 
shop,  an  electric  power  house  and  an  int®rl°^ 
steel  finishing  plant.  The  completion  of  these 
additions  will  equip  the  company  for  any  kind 
1  of  car  construction,  with  a  thoroughly  modern 
I  plant,  which  it  is  believed  will  not  be  surpassed 
(  anywhere. 


— The  Bettendorf  Axle  Co.  has  secured  a  con¬ 
tract  from  the  Harrlman  Lines  for  1500  of  its  single 
center  sill  underframes  for  the  refrigerator  cars 
which  that  road  has  ordered  from  the  Pullman  Co. 

— The  Pullman  Co.  has  contracted  with  the  Ken¬ 
wood  Bridge  Co.  for  fabricating  1000  tons  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  its  car  shops. 

>  have  ordered 


_ i  passenger  coaches  and 

from  the  Pullman  Co. 
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SLEEPING  CABS. 

English  sleeping  cars  are  all  built  with  corridors  and  com¬ 
partments,  each  compartment  usually  accommodating  one  per¬ 
son  only,  as  there  are  no  upper  berths,  though  two  adjoining 


Two-Berth  Compartment  in  Sleeping  Car. 


compartments  can  sometimes  be  connected  by  doors  arranged 
for  the  purpose.  There  are  toilet  rooms  at  the  ends  of  the 
cars  and  in  addition  each  compartment  has  a  wash-basin  with 
hot  and  cold  water.  These  cars  are  quite  like  the  “Mann” 
sleeping  cars,  a  few  of  which  were  built  and  introduced  in 
America  some  years  ago  and  afterwards  bought  by  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company,  except  that  the  Mann  cars  had  an  upper  and 
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Culling  SU*i'|M%rs  for  Breakfast. 

Sleeping  car  passengers  on  the  Illinois  Central 
R.  R.  are  no  longer  to  be  disturbed  by  calls  to 
meals  .b.v  dining  car  porters.  Under  a  new  rule 
they  leave  their  call  if  they  wish  breakfast,  the 
same  as  in  a  hotel,  and  the  sleeping  car  conductor 
will  see  that  they  are  awakened  at  the  time  de¬ 
sired.  Two  objects  are  in  view:  to  save  passen¬ 
gers  from  having  their  extra  morning  nap  dis¬ 
turbed  and  to  prevent  a  rush  for  the  dining  car. 
Another  innovation  Is  the  advance  distribution  of 
menu  cards.  On  these  is  specified  the  hour  for 
being  called,  whether  breakfast  is  wanted,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  is  to  be  served. 
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English  sleeping  cars  are  all  built  with  corridors  and  cc 
partments,  each  compartment  usually  accommodating  one  p 
son  only,  as  there  are  no  upper  berths,  though  two  adjoin: 


— The  Bettendorf  Axle  Co.  has  secured  a  con¬ 
tract  from  the  Harriman  Lines  for  1500  of  its  single 
center  sill  underframes  for  the  refrigerator  cars 
which  that  road  has  ordered  from  the  Pullman  Co. 

_ The  Pullman  Co.  has  contracted  with  the  Ken¬ 
wood  Bridge  Co.  for  fabricating  1000  tons  of  ma- 


compartments  can  sometimes  be  connected  by  doors  arranged 
for  the  purpose.  There  are  toilet  rooms  at  the  ends  of  the 
cars  and  in  addition  each  compartment  has  a  wash-basin  with 
hot  and  cold  water.  These  cars  are  quite  like  the  “Mann” 
sleeping  cars,  a  few  of  which  were  built  and  introduced  in 
America  some  years  ago  and  afterwards  bought  by  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company,  except  that  the  Mann  cars  had  an  upper  and 


Built  by  the  North  Eastern  Railway  in  1906. 


Interior  of  Third  Class  Dining  Car. 

In  the  English  sleeper  for  a  traveler  who  would  ordinarily 
ride  on  a  second  or  third  class  ticket  is  greater  than  that  of 
a  berth  in  an  American  sleeper.  Those  who  are  unable  or 


unwilling  to  pay  so  much  are  provided  for  by  the  railway 

companies  in  another  way,  as  there  is  a  system  by  which 

travelers  of  any  class  may 

rent  pillows  and  rugs  at  six 

pence  (12c.  each)  per  night 

and  may  thus  make  them- 

selves  fairly  comfortable  at 

a  small  expense,  especially  if  ^ 

the  ordinary  compartments 
are  not  crowded.  For  this  pur- 
pose  the  second  and  third 

class  cars  are  really  prefer-  ^ 

able,  as  the  seats  are  not  sepa- 
rated  by  arms  and  one  can 
|  make  himself  very  comfort-  Luncheon  Basket. 

|  able  if  able  to  lie  down  at  full  length  on  the  seat  cushions 
|  with  his  rug  and  pillow.* 

It  may  be  added  that  sleeping  and  dining  cars  in  England 
are  owned  and  manager  by  the  railway  companies  themselves. 

DINING  CABS  AND  LUNCHES. 

English  dining  cars  are  usually  subdivided  for  pasengers  of 
different  classes  and  are  clean  and  comfortable,  though  the 
interior  decorations,  which  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
class  of  the  compartment,  are  not  as  elaborate  as  in  American 
dining  cars.  The  meals  are  served  in  courses  and  are  good. 
The  usual  prices  are: 

Breakfast,  2s.  6d.  =  60  cents. 

Luncheon,  2s.  6d.  =  60  cents 

Dinner,  3s.  Od.  to  3s.  6d.  =  72  to  84  cents. 

The  dining  car  waiter  seems  contented  with  a  tip  of  three 
pence  (6  cents)  in  place  of  the  25  cents  which  his  colored 
brother  in  America  looks  for. 

Basket  luncheons  are  furnished  at  all  important  stations  and 

•The  Editor’s  experience  Is  that  the  arms  separating  the  first-class 
seats  can  be  raised  at  will,  removing  all  obstructions. 


At  an  additional  expense  of  sixpence  (12  cents)  a  bottle  of 
mineral  water,  ale  or  beer,  or  a  small  bottle  of  light  wine  will 
be  added.  The  luncheons  are  packed  In  small  partitioned 
wicker-work  baskets  or  hampers,  with  covers,  which  contain 
also  dishes,  napkins,  knives,  forks  and  spoons,  salt  and  pepper. 
These  hampers  may  be  left  In  the  train  or  handed  out  to  a 
porter  at  any  stopping  place.  Between  the  dining  cars  and 
basket  luncheons,  besides  the  dining  rooms  and  lunch  counters 
at  stations,  the  traveler  has  a  considerable  range  of  choice,  and 
is  enabled  to  consult  both  his  appetite  and  his  pocketbook. 
Like  a  good  many  other  things  which  are  done  by  English 
railway  managers  (whether  from  a  wise  policy  of  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  public  opinion)  for  the  comfort  of  the  ordinary  traveler, 
the  system  of  basket  lunches  must  involve  a  good  deal  of 
troublesome  detail,  with  little  or  no  direct  profit,  and  it  may 
reduce  the  receipts  of  the  dining  cars.  It  was  tried  in  a  very 
small  way  on  one  of  our  New  England  railways  some  years 
ago,  but  discontinued,  and  it  is  not  as  easy  or  pleasant  to  eat 
in  one  of  our  open  and  often  crowded  American  cars,  under 
the  observation  of  many  people,  as  in  the  comparative  privacy 
of  a  compartment. 

(To  Be  continued.) 

THE  ARICA-LA  PAZ  RAILWAY.* 

Arica  is  the  seaport  town  of  Tacna,  Chile,  and  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  3,000  inhabitants,  communication  being  main¬ 
tained  between  it  through  its  port,  with  Valparaiso  in  the 
extreme  south,  and  with  Panama  in  the  north. 

Having  already  connected  Arica  with  Tacna  by  railway,  a 
distance  of  39  miles,  the  Chilian  government  have  long 
cherished  the  ambition  of  extending  the  line  to  La  Paz  in 
Bolivia,  while  the  Bolovian  government  have  been  equally  anx¬ 
ious,  by  this  means,  to  get  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 

The  enterprise  to  build  this  line,  which  has  now  been  re¬ 
solved  on,  will  provide  some  engineering  features  of  the  great¬ 
est  interest,  since  it  will  be  necessary  to  drive  it  through  or 
over  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Andes,  which  shuts  off 
Chile  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Bolivia.  The  first  step 
in  the  general  scheme  of  railway  building  in  this  territory  was 
the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway.  The  second  was  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Argentine  system  through  the  great  spiral 
tunnel  now  being  driven  under  the  Uspallata  pass,  which  will 
be  opened  to  traffic  in  May  of  next  year,  admitting  of  the  pass¬ 
age  over  the  first  trans-continental  railway  line  in  South 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  third  step  will 
be  the  crossing  of  the  Andes  at  one  of  the  low  passes  above 
Copiapd  to  connect  with  the  Argentine  lines  from  Tucumftn 
with  the  Bolivian  system.  Surveys  have  already  been  author¬ 
ized,  and  work  has  been  commenced  upon  this  project.  The 
fourth,  and  by  far  the  greatest,  engineering  undertaking  will 
be  the  Arica-La  Paz  line,  the  construction  of  which  will  cost 
the  agreed  sum  of  £2,334,395  (111,671,976). 

The  route  will  follow  the  Valley  of  Lluta  from  Arica  to  the 
Inn  of  Incara,  a  distance  of  104  miles.  This  latter  station 
will  mark  the  highest  elevation  in  the  passage  of  the  Andes, 
and  will  also  form  the  crossing  point  for  the  proposed  Tacna 
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a  lower  berth  in  each  compartment.  The  English  sleeping 
cars  are  so  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  American  sleeping 
cars,  both  in  comfort  and  decency  that  no  comparison  need  be 
made,  but  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  American  cars 
each  contain  one  or  more  staterooms,  which  afford  privacy  at 
a  considerable  advance  over  the  usual  charge.  The  charge 
per  passenger  for  a  night  journey  in  an  English  sleeping  car 
ranges  from  five  shillings  ($1.20)  to  7>/2  shillings  ($1.S0), 
according  to  distance,  and  the  passenger  must  also  have  a 
first  class  ticket,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  compartment 


Interior  of  Third  Class  Dining  Car. 

in  the  English  sleeper  for  a  traveler  who  would  ordinarily 
ride  on  a  second  or  third  class  ticket  is  greater  than  that  of 
a  berth  in  an  American  sleeper.  Those  who  are  unable  or 


unwilling  to  pay  so  much  are  provided  for  by  the  railway 
companies  in  another  way,  as  there  is  a  system  by  which 
travelers  of  any  class  may- 

pence  (12c.  each)  per  night 
and  may  thus  make  them- 
I  selves  fairly  comfortable  at 
a  small  expense,  especially  if 
!  the  ordinary  compartments 
are  not  crowded.  For  this  pur- 
pose  the  second  and  third 
cars  are  really  prefer- 
able,  as  the  seats  are  not  sepa- 
rated  by  arms  and  one  can 

make  himself  very  comfort-  Luncheon  Basket, 

able  if  able  to  lie  down  at  full  length  on  the  seat  cushions 
with  his  rug  and  pillow.* 

It  may  be  added  that  sleeping  and  dining  cars  in  England 
are  owned  and  manager  by  the  railway  companies  themselves. 

DINING  CABS  AND  LUNCHES. 

English  dining  cars  are  usually  subdivided  for  pasengers  of 
different  classes  and  are  clean  and  comfortable,  though  the 
interior  decorations,  which  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
class  of  the  compartment,  are  not  as  elaborate  as  in  American 
dining  cars.  The  meals  are  served  in  courses  and  are  good. 
The  usual  prices  are: 

Breakfast,  2s.  Cd.  =  GO  cents. 

Luncheon.  2s.  Gd.  =  60  cents 

Dinner,  3s.  Od.  to  3s.  6d.  =  72  to  84  cents. 

The  dining  car  waiter  seems  contented  with  a  tip  of  three 
pence  (6  cents)  in  place  of  the  25  cents  which  his  colored 
brother  in  America  looks  for. 

Basket  luncheons  are  furnished  at  all  important  stations  and 


can  be  ordered  in  advance  by  wire,  without  extra  charge,  by 
notifying  the  train  conductor  (or  “guard,”  as  he  is  called) 
or  the  station  officials,  and  will  be  delivered  on  the  train  at  any 
one  of  certain  designated  stopping  places,  so  that  the  passenger 
is  enabled  to  choose  his  meal  hour.  The  scale  of  prices  is  as 
follows: 


2s.  6d.=  GO  cents. — Hot  roast  meat — steak  or  chops — with  vegetables 
for  one-half  of  a  cold  roast  chicken,  with  ham  or 
tongue,  in  place  of  the  hot  meat  and  vegetables, 
as  desired),  salad,  ice  (or  fruit),  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese. 

At  an  additional  expense  of  sixpence  (12  cents)  a  bottle  of 
mineral  water,  ale  or  beer,  or  a  small  bottle  of  light  wine  will 
be  added.  The  luncheons  are  packed  in  small  partitioned 
wicker-work  baskets  or  hampers,  with  covers,  which  contain 
also  dishes,  napkins,  knives,  forks  and  spoons,  salt  and  pepper. 
These  hampers  may  be  left  in  the  train  or  handed  out  to  a 
porter  at  any  stopping  place.  Between  the  dining  cars  and 
basket  luncheons,  besides  the  dining  rooms  and  lunch  counters 
at  stations,  the  traveler  has  a  considerable  range  of  choice,  and 
is  enabled  to  consult  both  his  appetite  and  his  pocketbook. 
Like  a  good  many  other  things  which  are  done  by  English 
railway  managers  (whether  from  a  wise  policy  of  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  public  opinion)  for  the  comfort  of  the  ordinary  traveler, 
the  system  of  basket  lunches  must  involve  a  good  deal  of 
troublesome  detail,  with  little  or  no  direct  profit,  and  it  may 
reduce  the  receipts  of  the  dining  cars.  It  was  tried  in  a  very 
small  way  on  one  of  our  New  England  railways  some  years 
ago,  but  discontinued,  and  it  Is  not  as  easy  or  pleasant  to  eat 
in  one  of  our  open  and  often  crowded  American  cars,  under 
the  observation  of  many  people,  as  in  the  comparative  privacy 
of  a  compartment. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  ARICA-LA  PAZ  RAILWAY.* 

Arica  is  the  seaport  town  of  Tacna,  Chile,  and  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  3,000  inhabitants,  communication  being  main¬ 
tained  between  it  through  its  port,  with  Valparaiso  in  the 
extreme  south,  and  with  Panama  in  the  north. 

Having  already  connected  Arica  with  Tacna  by  railway,  a 
distance  of  39  miles,  the  Chilian  government  have  long 
cherished  the  ambition  of  extending  the  line  to  La  Paz  in 
Bolivia,  while  the  Bolovian  government  have  been  equally  anx¬ 
ious,  by  this  means,  to  get  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 

The  enterprise  to  build  this  line,  which  has  now  been  re¬ 
solved  on,  will  provide  some  engineering  features  of  the  great¬ 
est  interest,  since  it  will  be  necessary  to  drive  it  through  or 
over  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Andes,  which  shuts  off 
Chile  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Bolivia.  The  first  step 
in  the  general  scheme  of  railway  building  in  this  territory  was 
the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway.  The  second  was  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Argentine  system  through  the  great  spiral 
tunnel  now  being  driven  under  the  Uspallata  pass,  which  will 
be  opened  to  traffic  in  May  of  next  year,  admitting  of  the  pass¬ 
age  over  the  first  trans-continental  railway  line  in  South 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  third  step  will 
be  the  crossing  of  the  Andes  at  one  of  the  low  passes  above 
Copiapd  to  connect  with  the  Argentine  lines  from  Tucum&n 
with  the  Bolivian  system.  Surveys  have  already  been  author¬ 
ized,  and  work  has  been  commenced  upon  this  project.  The 
fourth,  and  by  far  the  greatest,  engineering  undertaking  will 
be  the  Arica-La  Paz  line,  the  construction  of  which  will  cost 
the  agreed  sum  of  £2,334,395  ($11,671,975). 

The  route  will  follow  the  Valley  of  Lluta  from  Arica  to  the 
Inn  of  Incara,  a  distance  of  104  miles.  This  latter  station 
will  mark  the  highest  elevation  in  the  passage  of  the  Andes, 
and  will  also  form  the  crossing  point  for  the  proposed  Tacna 
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— The  Chicago  Railways  Co.,  on  June  4,  awarded  '  - 
the  contract  to  the  Pullman  Co.  for  the  construction 

I  of  350  "pay-as-you-efitfer”  fype  of  street  cars,  for  use 
on  local  routes  and  as  part  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  north  and  west  side  system  of  electric  railways.  I 
The  specifications  were  prepared  with  the  co-opera-  > 

Im  tlon  of  the  Railways  Co.  and  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
vising  Engineers,  and  It  Is  the  general  opinion  of  lo¬ 
cal  authorities  that  the  type  of  car  decided  upon  will  I 
be  the  most  modern  and  best  adapted  for  the  service  | 
required  within  the  city  of  Chicago.  This  latest  car  1 
differs  from  the  former  type,  of  which  600  were 
51  built  by  the  Pullman  Company,  In  that  the  over-all  j 
length  dimension  Is  decreased  from  49  ft.  2  ins.  to 
,  46  ft.,  and  the  width  from  8  ft.  9  Ins.  to  8  ft.  6  ins., 

M  with  the  same  seating  capacity  and  aisle  space  as 
H  in  the  former  cars.  These  changes  will  reduce  the 
HI  weight  and  bulk  of  the  car  considerably  and  should 

I  be  a  great  reform  in  the  local  street  car  situation,  as  , 
■  the  present  huge  type- of  ••■pay-as-you-enter  has 
I  been  a  great  factor  in  adding  to  the  congestion  on 
I  Chicago  thoroughfares  and  also  in  causing  acci- 
I  dents.  The  specifications  were  compiled  by  Mr 
I  John  Z.  Murphy,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago 
I  Railways  Company,  and  Mr.  Wray  Thorn,  division 
■  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Supervising  Engineers,  the 
I  'general  details  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Dimensions: 

■  Length  of  car  over  corner  posts . 31  «•  «  ns. 

■  Length  of  car  over  crown  pieces . 

■  Length  of  car  over  bumpers . .  •  • -16  «• 

■  Width  of  car  over  drip  rails . .  •  »  «.  4  ins. 

H  Width  of  car  over  posts  at  belt  rail . 8  “‘1^  ! 

I'  Width  of  car  over  guard  rail . 8  ft-  6 ‘"s- 

Car  to  be  drawn  in  at  drip  rails  on  each  side.  .  .  1  in.  | 
Height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  trolley  boards^.  -g' 

Distance  between  faces  of  posts . 2  ft.  5  %  ins. 

.  „ont„rS  . 19  ft.  11  ins. 


Seating  capacity  . 

Weights: 

Approximate  weight  of  car  body . ill* 

Approximate  weight  of  trucks . 13  ti 


Total  weight,  c 
Equipment: 


.  .G.  E.-216-A  (four  per  car) 

.  G.  E.-K-35-C. 

National  Brake  &  Electric  Co.  I 
.  .Hale  &  Kllburn  (type  99-A) 

. Schroyer  friction  rollers  I 

.  .  .  Cross  seat  and  panel  type  I 

.  International  I 

. Keystone  I 


Gong  ringer  . . 

Headlights  . Crouse-Hinds  type 

1  Folding  doors  . .  ■ • •  D“neT 

1  Roofing  . National  Standard 

J  Headlining  .  Argosote 

J  gash . Approved  steel  with  Storm  sash 

B  Signal  system . 

Consolidated  Car  Heating  Co.’s  buzzer  system 

I  Trucks . Baldwin  type  | 

’  Wheels . Schoen  rolled  steel  , 

Ventilation . Taylor  automatic  system 

I  . Hunter  illuminated 
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The  Chicago  &  Alton  is  in  the  market  for  chair  and  baggage 
cars. 

The  Chicago  <S  Northwestern  has  ordered  96  passenger  cars 
from  Pullman  Co.  _ _ 

The  decision  of  the  circuit  court  at  Little  Rock  in  the  case 
of  Watson  against  the  St.*Lotfis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern, 
sustaining  the  federal  employers’  liability  act,  was  reported  in 
these  columns  June  11,  page  1,227.  Following  is  the  syllabus 
prepared  by  the  court: 

1.  Powers  of  Congress  Under  Commerce  Clause. — Under 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  the 
power  to  regulate  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  of  car-  ' 
riers  by  rail  engaged  in  interstate  transporation,  if  limited 
to  employees  while  engaged  in  interstate  service. 

2.  Obiter  Dicta. — General  expressions  in  an  opinion  which  I 
are  not  essential  to  a  disposition  of  the  cause  on  points  not 
presented  nor  argued  to  the  court  are  obiter,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  control  the  judgment  of  the  courts  in  subsequent 
cases.  But  when  a  question  is  directly  involved  in  the  issues  , 
raised,  was  determined  by  the  trial  court,  is  assigned  as  error 
in  the  assignment  of  errors  on  appeal,  argued  by  counsel  for 
all  parties,  and  distinctly  decided  by  the  appellate  court  a 
decision  of  such  questions  is  not  obiter  dictum,  although  the 
cause  is  disposed  of  on  other  grounds,  and  this  applies  spe¬ 
cially  when  the  question  involves  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  the  legislation. 

3.  Fifth  Amendment. — The  fifth  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  applies  only  to  privileges  and  immunities 
which  arise  out  of  the  natural  and  essential  character  of  the 
National  Government  or  are  specifically  granted  or  secured 
to  all  citizens  or  persons  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Those  fundamental  rights  which  are  inherent  in  and 
belong  to  all  who  live  in  a  free  government  are  privileges 
and  immunities  of  state  citizenship  only,  and  not  within  the 
protection  of  the  fifth  amendment. 

4.  Same. — A  statute,  although  it  indirectly  works  harm 
and  loss  to  individuals,  is  not  a  taking  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law  within  the  meaning  of  that  amendment. 

6.  Classification  of  Carriers. — A  statute  abolishing  the  fel¬ 
low-servant  rule,  and  limited  in  its  application  to  carriers  by 
rail,  is  neither  an  arbitrary  nor  unreasonable  classification. 

6.  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1908. — The  employers’  lia¬ 
bility  act  of  Congress  of  April  22,  1908,  is  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  by  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  as  it  is  confined  to  common  carriers 
by  rail  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  employees  while 
thus  actually  engaged.  The  fact  that  the  act  is  not  limited 
to  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  who 
1b  at  the  time  engaged  in  interstate  employment  does  not 
make  the  act  or  that  part  of  it  abolishing  the  fellow-servant 
rule  unconstitutional.  .  «  * 

Leave  having  been  granted  by  Judge  Trieber  (who  decided 
the  case),  Wade  H.  Ellis,  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  filed  a  brief  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 


Re»t  v  Li-u  c  a  Grb,S(vCiS)u  Uy(0, 


—The  report  to  the  effect  that  the  Harriman  , 
lines  had  ordered  184  passenger  cars  from  the  j 
Pullman  Co.,  which  was  published  in  our  issue  of 
July  3,  has  been  confirmed.  The  types  of  cars 
have  not  been  decided  on  as  yet. 


|  Judge  Trieber,  of  the  Federal  court,  rendered  a  decision  at  | 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  June  6  in  the  case  of  Watson  v.  the  i  , 
£ !  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  sustaining  the  constitu- 
fc.  j  tlonality  of  the  employers’  liability  act,  passed  by  Congress  i 
■t  in  1908.  _ J 
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\  EQUIPMENT  AND  STRUCTURES 

Cars  uiul  1  ocomotives.  . 

I,  —The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  ordered  96 
■  „asseneer  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co. 


_The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  ch  was 

reported  in  last  we  nassenger  cars,  has  or 

market  for  a  number  Pfsseng  ^  40 

dered  120  cars  as  f°u°”  Car  &  Foun- 

combination  cars  from  composite.  1 
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Decisions  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  1^?tL  | 
Question  of  Discrimination  Against  Colored  I  r  vn 
Passengers. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  handed 
down  a  decision  in  the  case  of  the  five  bishops  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  which 
case  it  was  alleged  that  the  southern  roads  in  gen-  I 
eral  discriminated  against  negro  passengers.  The 
Commission  made  an  exhaustive  Investigation  and 
gave  extended  hearings.  It  developed  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  the  policy  of  southern  carriers  or  the  v 
Pullman  company  to  discriminate  against  negro 
passengers  and  in  its  opinion  handed  down  it  was 
held  that  “discrimination  or  prejudice  has  not  been 
shown,”  and  ordered  the  dismissal  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.  The  complaint  set  for  three  separate  par- 
1  iculars  in  which,  it  is  alleged,  the  defendants  dis¬ 
criminate  against  colored  passengers,  these  being 
that  ‘‘the  character  and  condition  of  the  passenger 
coaches  furnished  negro  passengers  are  not  equal 
to  the  accommodations  provided  for  white  travel¬ 
ers;  that  descendants  of  the  African  race  are  de-  , 

nied  sleeping  car  accommodations  by  the  defend¬ 
ants  either  by  refusing  to  sell  to  negroes  tickets 
for  such  accommodations  or  by  denying  negroes 
holding  such  tickets  the  right  to  occupy  and  use 
the  space  called  for  by  such  tickets,  and  that  de¬ 
fendants  refuse  passengers  of  the  African  race  ac¬ 
cess  to  dining  cars  and  refuse  to  furnish  such  pas- 
i  sengers  food  and  refreshments  solely  because  of 
their  race  and  color.”  In  the  opinion  handed  down 
the  Commission  says  that  the  first  charge  concern¬ 
ing  ordinary  passenger  coaches  was  so  completely 
disproved  by  the  evidence  that  it  was  abandoned. 

“Indeed,”  says  the  Commission,  “a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  evidence  justifies  a  further  exonera¬ 


tion  of  the  defendants  in  this  regard;  for  it  shows 
i  that  not  only  are  the  day  coach  accommodations 
|  offered  colored  passengers  equal  to  those  furnished 
white  travelers,  but  that  in  most  cases,  actually  the 
same  equipment  is  used  for  colored  and  therefore 
|  white  passengers,  and  considering  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  of  white  and  colored  passengers,  more 
space  is  provided  the  colored  than  the  white  trav¬ 
eler.”  The  Commission  also  directs  attention  to 
the  laws  of  the  various  southern  states,  which  re¬ 
quire  segregation  of  the  negro  travelers  and  of  the 
■  obligation  resting  on  the  carriers  to  obey  these 
laws  on  pain  of  fines.  Figures  accompanying  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  show  the  relatively 
small  number  of  negro  passengers.  During  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  eight  days  during  which  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  made  an  actual  count  of  Pullman  passengers  I 
there  were  5268  white  and  33  colored  passengers,  J 
or  less  than  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent;  over  the  I 
Southern  Ry.  the  average  proportion  of  negro  to  [ 
white  passengers  without  regard  to  Pullman  or  day 
coaches  between  Washington  and  Atlanta  was 
stated  to  be  one  in  a  thousand  or  one-tenth  of  1 
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The  Great  northern  is  in  the  market  for  1,000  box  cars 
StS^rST  haS  °rdered  500  Steel  cars  fr°“  Standard 

the7’peultaarnmCo"  ^  ^  °rdered  184  paS8en«er  from 

shops  in  Milan  and  St  Den^s^a"  ^UnuCh;  &nd  Us 

earnings 

concluded  with  the^RussTan^State  R  p907',.  A  contract  was 
sleeping  and  dining  car  servi™  !  Railroads  for  the  entire 
includes  limited  trains  over  the  sth”  ?g  I0r.  12  year8‘  Thl(r 
,  tract  for  the  Orient  exnreaa  «  ,fib?ri,a  Railroa,i  The  con- 
and  Constantinople,  was  renewed  "“A?  yeTrs"  Par‘® 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  STRUCTURES, 

Cars  and  Locomotives. 

<  — The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  asking 

•for  prices  on  500  refrigerator  cars.  This  road  has 
not  ordered  the  ten  tank  cars  on  which  it  asked 
i  prices  last  March.  .  *t 

— The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is  reported  j 
I  to  be  in  the  market  for  140  passenger  cars.  j 

— The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  issued  inquiries  J 
and  specifications  for  45  sixty- foot  passenger  cars  j 
and  6  sixty-foot  combination  passenger  and  bag- 
;  gage  cars. 

|  — The  Houston,  Fostorla  &  Northern  is  reported 

to  have  ordered  75  logging  cars  from  the  Ameri- 
:  can  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

— The  Hocking  Valley  will  build  73  box  cars  at 
its  shops  to  fill  up  missing  numbers.  The  cars  , 
will  be  equipped  with  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Co.’s  I 
•steel  underframe. 

— The  Harriman  Lines,  which  have  been  reported 
in  previous  Issues  of  the  Railway  Review  as  being 
in  the  market  for  passenger  cars,  are  said  to  have 
I  ordered  184  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co.  > 

RwuRom)  Mxe 
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The  Alabama  Great  Southern  has  ordered  10  passenger 
coaches  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Panama  Railroad  is  asking  bids  until  July  26  for  6 
passenger  coaches.  (Circular  P-232.) 

The  Chesapeake  <6  Ohio  has  ordered  1,000  all-steel  hoDDer 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Odessa  &  Keystone,  Odessa,  Fla.,  will  soon  be  in  the  . 
market  for  several  coaches  and  also  a  combination  passenger 

The  Harriman  Lines  have  ordered  21  dining  cars,  9  observa¬ 
tion,  9  combination,  15  chair,  60  coaches,  50  baggage,  14  sixty-ft.  ] 
postals  and  6  forty-ft.  postals,  from  the  Pullman  Co.,  as  noted  in 

the  Railroad  Age  Gazette  of  July  2.  The  first  three  lots  are 

to  be  delivered  between  October  and  December  and  deliveries  * 
of  the  rest  are  to  begin  in  November.  The  diners  will  be  J 

72  ft.  6  in.  long,  10  ft.  %  in.  wide,  15  ft.  lft  in.  high,  bodies  !  ( 

of  wood,  underframes  of  steel,  weight  125,000  lbs.,  and  to 
have  a  capacity  of  30  passengers.  The  observation  cars  have  P 

the  same  dimensions  except  as  to  height,  which  will  be  14  ft.  ^ 

11  Vt  In.  Their  weight  will  be  120,000  lbs.  and  the  capacity  ,  j| 

40.  The  combination  cars  will  be  69  ft.  long,  10  ft.  %  in. 
wide  and  14  ft.  lft  in.  high.  The  chair  cars  will  be  59  ft.  ' 

10  in.  long,  9  ft.  9%  in.  wide  and  14  ft.  high;  weight,  94,000 
lbs.,  and  capacity,  60.  The  coaches  will  have  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions  and  weight,  but  the  seating  capacity  is  72.  The  bag- 
l  ;  - -  „m  he  fin  ft.  in.  iong,  9  ft.  9%  in.  wide  and 

Postal  hca?s  havebthfs&f,ee  j"dWeigh  90-000  lbs‘  The  60-ft.  I  , 

will  weigh  108,000  lbs.  The  4oTn„T,aS  -the  bag^e  and 
J°ng,  with  the  same  width  M  A  P  v.taIS  wiU  be  40  “■  1  in. 

Their  weight  will  be  77,000  lbs  ThPght  “  ,the  °ther  poatals-  ' 
same  for  all.  b  •  The  special  equipment  is  the  1  * 
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AN  INTERESTING  DRIVING  AXLE  FAILURE  * 

The  failure  of  the  locomotive  driving  axle  reported  here¬ 
with  is  interesting  and  somewhat  unusual,  being  a  case  of  an 
axle  failing  because  of  a  crack  developing  internally,  and  prob¬ 
ably  also  Instructive  as  showing  some  of  the  precautions  that 
seem  to  be  necessary  in  selecting  billets  from  which  axles 
•  are  made.  It  was  a  crank  axle  of  a  balanced  compound  At¬ 
lantic  type  engine  with  an  original  diameter  of  9^  in.  The 
axle  was  applied  at  the  West  Burlington  shops,  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  &  Quincy,  May  25,  1906,  and  broke  while  engine  2,706 
was  hauling  a  passenger  train  on  July  29,  1907.  The  break 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  journal  under  the  left  driving 
box.  Fig.  1  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  fractured  surface, 


tended  making  a  full  examination  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
axle,  but  unfortunately  this  had  been  scrapped  by  the  time 
we  finally  decided  to  make  this  examination.  It  seems  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  forging  there  was  a  rectangular  core  that  was 
but  little  affected  by  the  hammer,  which  left  severe  forging 
strains,  which  latter  resulted  in  the  internal  crack.  Fig.  1 
shows  this  crack  to  have  a  roughly  rectangular  shape,  indi¬ 
cating  the  location  of  the  strains. 

It  has  frequently  been  urged  that  in  buying  billets  for 
forgings,  it  is  only  important  to  know  that  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  the  material  is  satisfactory  and  that  the  process  of 
forging  afterward  furnished  the  necessary  work  to  produce 
suitable  physical  properties  in  the  finished  forging,  and  the 
author  has  been  somewhat  partial  to  this  view'.  This  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  seems  to  show  fairly  definitely  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  have  the  necessary  physical  qualities  in  the  billet 
before  the  forging  is  made  and  it  would  seem  advisable,  there- 


F*g-  1 — Fractured  Surface  of  Broken  Axle. 


from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  old  crack  existed  very 
largely  inside  of  the  axle;  and  it  would  seem  not  improbable 
from  the  looks  of  the  fracture  that  the  crack  first  started 
inside,  continuing  both  outward  and  inward,  although  the 
point  of  the  beginning  of  the  fracture  seems  to  be  uncertain. 
An  analysis  of  borings  taken  near  the  point  of  fracture  at  the 
outside  of  the  axle  showed  the  following  results; 


This  analysis  is  normal  for  driving-axle  steel,  although  per¬ 
haps  the  carbon  is  a  trifle  high.  An  etching  of  the  section 
near  the  point  of  fracture  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  shows 
sound  material,  with  no  indication  of  piping,  but  the  center 
portion  is  seen  to  consist  of  very  large  crystals,  some  of  them 
V*  t0  %  in-  long.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  billet 
was  rolled  from  the  ingot  before  the  steel  had  a  chance  to 
solidify  in  the  center,  leaving  the  process  of  crystal  formation 
to  go  on  even  after  the  work  of  rolling  the  billet  had  been 
finished.  The  figure  shows  definitely  that  later,  when  the 
billet  was  forged  into  an  axle  at  West  Burlington,  the  work 
of  forging  affected  the  metal  to  only  a  short  distance,  averag¬ 
ing  not  much  over  one  inch  from  the  outside.  We  had  in- 
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fore,  to  make  physical  tests  of  the  billets,  obtaining  the  test 
piece  by  means  of  a  hollow  drill  or  otherwise. 


NEW  PULLMAN  TRAIN-DE-LUXE,  LONDON,  BRIGHTON 
&  SOUTH  COAST. 

The  accompanying  photographs  are  of  a  Pullman  train,  the 
"Southern  Belle,”  which  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast 
put  into  service  on  November  1,  1908,  between  London  and 
Brighton.  The  great  success  of  the  Sunday  Pullman  Limited 
train  since  its  inauguration  in  October,  1908,  the  completion  of 
the  new  Victoria  station,  the  widening  of  the  line  as  far  as 
Three  Bridges  and  an  improving  Brighton  traffic  have  induced 
the  directors  of  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  to  run 
daily  this  most  luxurious  Pullman  car  train  between  Victoria 
and  Brighton.  The  train  makes  the  trip  in  each  direction  in 
60  minutes. 

The  train  consists  of  seven  Pullman  cars,  vestlbuled  through¬ 
out,  and  provides  seating  accommodation  for  219  persons.  It 
comprises  a  buffet  car  and  six  parlor  cars,  two  of  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  the  guards’  compartments.  Each  car  measures  63  ft.  10 
in.  long,  8  ft.  8%  in.  wide  and  13  ft.  6  in.  high  from  rail  to  top 
of  roof.  Each  is  fitted  with  an  Independent  hot-water  heating 
apparatus  and  a  complete  installation  of  electric  bells,  also 
with  Stone’s  improved  systems  of  electric  lighting  and  ventila- 
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AN  INTERESTING  DRIVING  AXLE  FAILURE  * 

The  failure  of  the  locomotive  driving  axle  reported  here¬ 
with  is  interesting  and  somewhat  unusual,  being  a  case  of  an 
axle  failing  because  of  a  crack  developing  internally,  and  prob¬ 
ably  also  instructive  as  showing  some  of  the  precautions  that 
seem  to  be  necessary  in  selecting  billets  from  which  axles 
are  made.  It  was  a  crank  axle  of  a  balanced  compound  At¬ 
lantic  type  engine  with  an  original  diameter  of  91/2  in.  The 
axle  was  applied  at  the  West  Burlington  shops,  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  &  Quincy,  May  25,  1906,  and  broke  while  engine  2,706 
was  hauling  a  passenger  train  on  July  29,  1907.  The  break 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  journal  under  the  left  driving 
box.  Fig.  1  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  fractured  surface. 


tended  making  a  full  examination  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
axle,  but  unfortunately  this  had  been  scrapped  by  the  time 
we  finally  decided  to  make  this  examination.  It  seems  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  forging  there  was  a  rectangular  core  that  was 
but  little  affected  by  the  hammer,  which  left  severe  forging 
strains,  which  latter  resulted  in  the  internal  crack.  Fig.  1 
shows  this  crack  to  have  a  roughly  rectangular  shape,  indi¬ 
cating  the  location  of  the  strains. 

It  has  frequently  been  urged  that  in  buying  billets  for 
forgings,  it  is  only  important  to  know  that  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  the  material  is  satisfactory  and  that  the  process  of 
forging  afterward  furnished  the  necessary  work  to  produce 
suitable  physical  properties  in  the  finished  forging,  and  the 
author  has  been  somewhat  partial  to  this  view'.  This  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  seems  to  show'  fairly  definitely  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  have  the  necessary  physical  qualities  in  the  billet 
before  the  forging  is  made  and  it  would  seem  advisable,  there¬ 


from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  old  crack  existed  very 
largely  inside  of  the  axle;  and  it  would  seem  not  improbable 
from  the  looks  of  the  fracture  that  the  crack  first  started 
inside,  continuing  both  outward  and  inward,  although  the 
point  of  the  beginning  of  the  fracture  seems  to  be  uncertain. 
An  analysis  of  borings  taken  near  the  point  of  fracture  at  the 
outside  of  the  axle  showed  the  following  results: 

Carbon .  o  53  per  cent 

Phosphorus  . 1 . .  .  (1030  - 

Sulphur  .  (Mill  •• 

Manganese  .  11.43 

This  analysis  is  normal  for  driving-axle  steel,  although  per¬ 
haps  the  carbon  is  a  trifle  high.  A11  etching  of  the  section 
near  the  point  of  fracture  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  shows 
sound  material,  with  no  indication  of  piping,  but  the  center 
portion  is  seen  to  consist  of  very  large  crystals,  some  of  them 
1 1  10  %  in.  long.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  billet 
was  rolled  from  the  ingot  before  the  steel  had  a  chance  to 
solidify  in  the  center,  leaving  the  process  of  crystal  formation 
to  go  on  even  after  the  work  of  rolling  the  billet  had  been 
finished.  The  figure  shows  definitely  that  later,  when  the 
billet  was  forged  into  an  axle  at  West  Burlington,  the  work 
of  forging  affected  the  metal  to  only  a  short  distance,  averag¬ 
ing  not  much  over  one  inch  from  the  outside.  We  had  in- 


Fig.  2 — Etching  of  Section  Near  Fractured  Surface. 


fore,  to  make  physical  tests  of  the  billets,  obtaining  the  tes 
piece  by  means  of  a  hollow  drill  or  otherwise. 
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NEW  PULLMAN  TRAIN-DE-LUXE,  LONDON,  BRIGHTON 
&  SOUTH  COAST. 

The  accompanying  photographs  are  of  a  Pullman  train,  the 
•Southern  Belle,”  which  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast 
put  into  service  on  November  1,  1908,  between  London  and 
Brighton.  The  great  success  of  the  Sunday  Pullman  Limited 
train  since  its  inauguration  in  October,  1908.  the  completion  of 
the  new  Victoria  station,  the  widening  of  the  line  as  far  as 
Three  Bridges  and  an  improving  Brighton  traffic  have  induced 
the  directors  of  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  to  run 
daily  this  most  luxurious  Pullman  car  train  between  Victoria 
and  Brighton.  The  train  makes  the  trip  in  each  direction  in 
60  minutes. 

The  train  consists  of  seven  Pullman  cars,  vestibuled  through¬ 
out,  and  provides  seating  accommodation  for  219  persons.  It 
comprises  a  buffet  car  and  six  parlor  cars,  two  of  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  the  guards’  compartments.  Each  car  measures  63  ft.  10 
in.  long,  8  ft.  8%  in.  wide  and  13  ft.  6  in.  high  from  rail  to  top 
of  roof.  Each  is  fitted  with  an  independent  hot-water  heating 
apparatus  and  a  complete  installation  of  electric  bells,  also 
with  Stone’s  improved  systems  of  electric  lighting  and  ventlla- 
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inlaid  panels  of  festoons,  draperies  and  flowers,  the  general 
effect  being  that  of  ivory  on  the  rich  browny-pink  wood.  The 
frieze  moldings,  etc.,  are  all  inlaid.  The  sofas  and  chairs 
in  this  car  are  upholstered  in  a  fine  blue  pique  velvet.  The 


decorated  in  the  same  style  as  the  Bessborough  car.  The 
groundwork  is  also  in  mahogany,  but  in  this  case  the  panels 
are  composed  of  a  rich  plum-pudding  mahogany.  No  other 
name  is  known  for  this  beautiful  wood  which  has  received  its 
cognomen  because  of  its  curious  plum-like  markings.  The 


blinds  are  of  rich  damask  of  the  same  color,  and  the  pile 
carpets  are  of  rich  shades  of  deep  rose  in  self  color. 

The  Alberta  car  and  the  Verona  car  will  accommodate  31 
persons  each,  and  being  finished  in  oak  called  for  a  treatment 
different  from  that  of  the  cars  already  described,  and  the  style 
of  the  French  Renaissance  has  been  introduced  with  highly 
satisfactory  results.  The  wood  is  of  the  finest  procurable  wain¬ 
scot  oak  beautifully  figured,  and  is  inlaid  with  rich  decora¬ 
tive  panels,  moldings,  pilasters,  and  friezes  of  hollywood 
slightly  shaded  to  give  the  feeling  of  bas-relief.  The  ceilings, 
wall  brackets,  basket  racks,  and  door  mountings  have  all  been 
specially  designed  and  modeled,  in  order  to  retain  purity  of 
style.  The  easy  chairs  and  sofa  coverings  are  of  a  fine  Mohair 
velvet  of  a  light  cafe  color.  The  carpets  and  blinds  are  in 
shades  of  green  with  self  colored  designs. 

The  seven  cars  comprising  the  train  were  built  by  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Amalgamated  Railway  Carriage  &  Wagon  Co.,  Ltd., 
Staltley,  Birmingham.  The  entire  scheme  of  decorations  was 
designed  by  G.  F.  Milne,  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  S. 
Laycock,  Limited,  Victoria  Works,  Sheffield.  The  whole  of  the 
equipment  of  the  train  has  been  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Thomas  Powell,  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Pullman 
Car  Company. 


panels  in  this  case  are  banded  with  kingwood,  which  is  a 
striped  wood  of  a  purple  color.  The  pilasters,  friezes,  mould¬ 
ings,  etc.,  are  all  richly  and  tastefully  inlaid.  The  carpets, 
blinds,  and  ether  accessories  are  the  same  as  in  the  Bess- 
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borough  car.  The  seats  and  easy  chairs  are  upholstered  in  a 
dainty  green  and  drab-striped  moquette  tapestry. 

The  parlor  car  Belgravia  will  seat  33  persons.  It  is  paneled 
with  richly  marked  pear  tree  with  holly  inlay,  and  is  treated 
in  the  Pergolesi  style,  the  main  features  being  the  beautifully 


The  eighteenth  annual  session  of  the  Freight  Claim  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  June  17,  18  and  19, 
President  D.  Mowat  (T.,  P.  &  W.)  in  the  chair.  About  200 
members  were  present  (out  of  a  total  membership  of  354), 
the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  association. 
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decorated  In  the  same  style  as  the  Bessborough  car.  The  Inlaid  panels  of  festoons,  draperies  and  flowers,  the  general 
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are  composed  of  a  rich  plum-pudding  mahogany.  No  other  frieze  moldings,  etc.,  are  all  inlaid.  The  sofas  and  chairs 
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blinds  are  of  rich  damask  of  the  same  color,  and  the  pile 
carpets  are  of  rich  shades  of  deep  rose  in  self  color. 

The  Alberta  car  and  the  Verona  car  will  accommodate  31 
persons  each,  and  being  finished  in  oak  called  for  a  treatment 
different  from  that  of  the  cars  already  described,  and  the  style 
of  the  French  Renaissance  has  been  introduced  with  highly 
satisfactory  results.  The  wood  is  of  the  finest  procurable  wain¬ 
scot  oak  beautifully  figured,  and  is  inlaid  with  rich  decora¬ 
tive  panels,  moldings,  pilasters,  and  friezes  of  hollywood 
slightly  shaded  to  give  the  feeling  of  bas-relief.  The  ceilings, 
wall  brackets,  basket  racks,  and  door  mountings  have  all  been 
specially  designed  and  modeled,  in  order  to  retain  purity  of 
style.  The  easy  chairs  and  sofa  coverings  are  of  a  fine  Mohair 
velvet  of  a  light  cafe  color.  The  carpets  and  blinds  are  in 
shades  of  green  with  self  colored  designs. 

The  seven  cars  comprising  the  train  were  built  by  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Amalgamated  Railway  Carriage  &  Wagon  Co.,  Ltd., 
Staltley,  Birmingham.  The  entire  scheme  of  decorations  was 
designed  by  G.  F.  Milne,  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  S. 
Laycock,  Limited,  Victoria  Works,  Sheffield.  The  whole  of  the 
equipment  of  the  train  has  been  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Thomas  Powell,  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Pullman 
Car  Company. 


panels  in  this  case  are  banded  with  kingwood,  which  is  a 
striped  wood  of  a  purple  color.  The  pilasters,  friezes,  mould¬ 
ings,  etc.,  are  all  richly  and  tastefully  inlaid.  The  carpets, 
blinds,  and  other  accessories  are  the  same  as  in  the  Bess- 
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borough  car.  The  seats  and  easy  chairs  are  upholstered  in  a 
dainty  green  and  drab-striped  moquette  tapestry. 

The  parlor  car  Belgravia  will  seat  33  persons.  It  is  paneled 
with  richly  marked  pear  tree  with  holly  inlay,  and  is  treated 
in  the  Pergolesi  style,  the  main  features  being  the  beautifully 


The  eighteenth  annual  session  of  the  Freight  Claim  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  June  17,  18  and  19, 
President  D.  Mowat  (T.,  P.  &  W.)  in  the  chair.  About  200 
members  were  present  (out  of  a  total  membership  of  354), 
the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  association. 


&  South  Coast. 
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[  The  New  York.  New  Haven  »£•  Hartford  la  said  to  have  or- 
I  dered  passenger  cars  for  a  tvain-df-luxe  from  the  Pullman 
^Company.  This  Item  is  not  confirmed. 

Railway 

TJlt  3 1.  o  <? 

— It  Is  reported  that  the  Chicago  Railways  Co.  1  \ 

has  placed  an  order  for  350  street  cars  from  the 
Pullman  Co.,  in  addition  to  the  order  placed  about  i 
one  month  ago.  _ 

&MkRoM>  /VCX£  OTA-Zfififg. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Is  said  to  have  ordered  the 
1,500  steel  underframe  gondolas  mentioned  In  the  Railroad  j 
i  Age  Gazette  of  July  23  from  the  Pullman  Company.  This  re-  j 
I,-  port  cannot  be  confirmed. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette 
.  of  July  16  as  having  ordered  1,000  forty-ton  box  cars  from  the  j 
Pullman  Co.,  has  increased  this  order  to  1,800.  The  order  for  | 
200  cars  from  the  Seattle  Car  Co.  makes  the  2,000  total  orlg-  i 
f  inally  mentioned. 


A<SE-  QA-z.erre-. 
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The  Pullman  Company. 

The  total  revenue  of  .the  Pullman  Co.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  31,  1908,  amourfted  to  $31,620,241  as  compared 
with  $32,186,013  in  1907.  The  total  expenses  of  operation 
were  $18,001,759  in  1908,  and  $17,388,741  In  1907.  There 
was  $3,362,238  charged  for  depreciation  of  cars  and  other 
property  of  the  company  in  1908  as  against  $2,421,597  In  1907. 
Dividends  of  $7,998,356  were  declared  last  year,  and  $7,476,- 
878  In  the  previous  year.  There  was  a  net  surplus  of  $1,790,- 
568  for  1908,  and  $4,149,455  in  1907. 

No  balance  sheet  Is  given  as  of  July  31,  1907,  but  the 
balance  sheet  as  of  July  31,  1908,  shows  cash  on  hand  of 
$9,054,320,  and  sundry  accounts  receivable  of  $3,074,343.  There 
is  carried  as  a  liability  reserve  for  depreciation  and  adjust- 
I  ment  accounts  $5,509,025,  and  there  are  sundry  accounts  pay¬ 
able  of  $1,617,875. 


5?£.vi£v\/ 

CHl Cm&'S'kV,  KdcCffc,! 

— The  equipment  orders  placed  by  the  Chicago 
i  &  Northwestern  since  January  1  aggregate  125 
,  y  locomotives,  125  passenger  cars  and  7900  freight 
cars.  The  passenger  car  order  previously  reported 
as  placed  with  the  Pullman  Co.,  amounting  to  96 
I  cars,  has  been  Increased  under  option  and  now  con- 
f  sists  of  40  coaches,  20  reclining  chair  cars,  15 
j  smokers,  12  parlor  cars,  5  dining  cars,  16  postal 
1  •  ,  cars  and  17  baggage  cars,  all  of  which  are  to  be  of 
P  I  steel  construction.  Of  the  freight  equipment  4000 
‘l  box  cars  were  awarded  to  the  Haskell  &  Barker 

Car  Co.,  who  also  took  the  orders  for  600  refrig- 
I  |  erator  cars,  500  ore  cars  and  300  stock  cars;  2500 
gondolas  were  awarded  to  the  American  Car  & 
x1  oundry  Co. 

— The  Northern  Pacific  has  announced  that  its  [ 
new  equipment,  upon  which  the  builders  have  been 
exerting  every  effort  toward  quick  delivery,  will  be  I 
received  in  the  near  fwur<*  the  first  consignment 
of  cars  starting  on  August  24  from  the  Pullman  , 
shops.  There  will  be  16  standard  sleeping  cars  | 
delivered  in  the  next  few  days,  and  these  will  im¬ 
mediately  be  placed  in  service  on  the  North  Coast 
Limited  trains.  Of  this  equipment  eight  of  the 
cars  will  contain  14  sections  and  one  drawing  room, 
and  eight  cars  will  contain  10  sections,  two  state 
rooms  and  one  drawing  room.  Every  device  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  passengers  will  be 
provided  In  these  sleeping  cars,  including  electric 
lights,  fans,  patent  ventilators,  dental  lavatories 
and  large  and  commodious  toilet  rooms.  The 
Northern  Pacific  recently  received  13  new  locomo¬ 
tives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  17 
more  are  ordered.  They  are  all  of  the  Pacific  pas¬ 
senger  type  and  those  received  have  been  assigned 
to  passenger  service  on  the  various  divisions.  The 
combined  weight  of  each  engine,  with  its  loaded 
tender,  Is  376,900  lbs.,  the  tenders  having  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  12  tons  of  coal  and  7000  gals,  of  water. 
The  engines  have  a  22x26  in.  cylinder  and  69  in. 
drivers,  and  they  carry  200  lbs.  working  pressure 
|  of  steam.  They  are  equipped  with  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Westinghouse  high  speed  brakes.  They  are  | 
capable  of  an  average"  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour 
with  a  train  of  eight  cars. 


ejccf. 


2I?tt era  to  the  Sdiiot*. 

ENGLISH  RAILWAYS. 

Yeadon,  Pa.,  May  25,  1909. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette; 

►  In  reading  Mr.  Turlay’s  article  on  English  railways,  in  your  , 
issue  of  May  21,  I  was  glad  to  notice  your  footnote  in  regard  ! 
to  the  arms  of  seats  in  first-class  carriages,  and  would  say 
J  that  my  own  experience,  although  of  a  number  of  years  ago, 

^  fully  confirms  it.  During  two  different  visits  to  Europe  I  did  i 
1  all  my  traveling  in  first-class  carriages,  and  cannot  now  re-  | 
j  call  a  single  instance  in  which  I  found  the  seat  arms  fastened 
rigidly.  I  recall  riding  from  Mallow  Junction  to  Dublin  on 
the  night  express  and  raising  these  arms  to  enable  me  to 
use  the  seat  as  a  bed,  and  in  the  book  published'by  the  London 
&  North-Western  Railway,  in  1876,  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
article  of  several  months  ago  on  “Short  Fireboxes  in  Locomo¬ 
tives,”  a  woodcut  shows  a  compartment  of  a  standard  first-class 

I  D^es  °f  the  COmpany  arrang«d  for  sleeping  pur-  I 

are  also  dra  ’  ^  CUt  the  af“s  are  ralsed-  and  cushions  . 

the  wZi  m  °ne  S6at  aCr°SS  t0  the  other  at  one  door:  I  S 

length  arransement  enabline  three  persons  to  lie  at  full  I 

At  the  time  of  my  visits,  the  L.  &  N-W.  was  probably  1 
the  oniy  line  using  its  own  sleepers,  or  “Saloon”  carriages 
3*7  Ware  T8tyled'  Tile  Midland;  Great  Northern;  North 
used  Pullman  ;  Brlghton  &  South  <*>■*  railways  all  I 

1?  ,  ZS  the  Standard  Amer,can  typ<*.  the  >a*t  I 

. \  h*11676'  runni“S  only  parlor  cars.  Even  the 
rawed  tCarHage  of  the  L'  &  N.-W.,  as  shown  in  the  volume 
referred  to,  was  much  like  the  Pullman  in  Its  interior  arrange- 
““  S'  1  certalnIy  ^ee  with  Mr.  Turlay  in  commending  the  i  , 
greater  privacy  of  the  present  English  sleeping  carriages^nd 
trust  it  may  not  be  long  until  our  Pullman  cars  wh  cH’re  in 
almost  every  other  way  built  on  lines  of  go  j  tls’e  ani  re 
flnement,  will  also  be  so  constructed  as  to  afford  every  occu-  I 

essantf  ,eT  deg‘'ee  °f  privacy  which  is  so  great  an 

e-sential  of  every  well-ordered  life  and  is  especially  desirable 

ZZ ST-  *h0  -T  - 

C.  H.  CARUTHERS. 


The  Western  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette 
of  May  14  as  being  in  the  market  for  passenger  cars,  has 
I  ordered  40  baggage  cars  frbtn  tlie  American  Car  &  Foundry 
1  Co.,  60  passenger  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co.,  and  a  number 
;  of  dining  and  buffet  cars  from  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co. 


6/ 
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STEEL  PASSENGER  CAR  DESIGN. 

The  majority  of  the  passenger  cars  ordered  this  year  are 
either  all-steel  or  have  steel  underframes;  and  as  this  type  ■ 
of  car  construction  is  yet  In  the  state  of  development,  there  Is 
still  much  variation  In  the  designs  for  different  railways  and 
by  different  builders.  The  most  prominent  and  radical  change 
from  the  ordinary  designs  for  steel  underframes  as  previously 
used,  is  seen  In  the  more  extensive  use  of  cast  steel.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  the  elementary  detail,  the  end  sill,  it  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  double  body  bolster,  then  to  the  end  platform, 
and  has  gradually  consolidated  all  these  in  one  complete  cast¬ 
ing,  and,  not  stopping  at  this,  the  rear  bolster,  has  extensions 
which  are  carried  some  distance  back  to  receive  the  rolled  I 
steel  sills.  An  illustration  of  this  extensive  use  of  cast  steel 
for  underframe  ends  will  be  seen  in  the  detail  of  the  new 
Jersey  Central  coaches  which  is  illustrated  on  another  page. 

The  heavy  platforms,  drawbars,  draft  rigging  vestibule,  as 
well  as  the  Inside  equipment  of  the  bar  at  the  ends,  balance  a 
portion  of  central  part  beyond  the  bolsters,  and  a  diagram  of 
the  bending  moments  for  steel  underframes  of  sleeping  cars 
shows  that  splices  can  be  safely  used  several  feet  back  of  the 
!  rear  bolster.  This  has  been  an  important  factor  in  recent  Pull¬ 
man  designs,  and  the  new  steel  sleepers  for  the  Pennsylvania  \ 

|  Railroad  will  have  the  combined  cast  steel  and  rolled  steel 
underframes  with  splices  some  distance  back  of  the  bolster. 

I  The  heavy  sections  used  in  the  large  end  casting  make  a  j 
very  strong  construction,  but  in  spite  of  the  extra  weight  of 
|  this  portion  the  total  weight  of  the  new  sleepers  will  be  ma- 
|  terially  fess  than  that  of  the  first  steel  sleeper,  the  “James¬ 
town,”  which  has  been  in  regular  service  during  the  past  year. 

;  Many  of  the  steel  coaches  already  built  have  the  side  posts 
!  and  carlines  continuous  and  integral,  and  while  this  may  be 
an  ideal  feature  in  the  finished  car,  it  is  not  convenient  during  j 
the  process  of  construction.  It  requires  the  men  to  work  at  a 
disadvantage  with  much  of  their  material  overhead,  and  the 
cost  of  labor  is  excessive.  In  the  new  designs  the  side  posts 
and  carlines  are  separate,  and  this  permits  the  sides  to  be 
built  without  the  Interference  of  the  roof  material.  The  com¬ 
plete  steel  upper  and  lower  deck  can  then  be  built  independ¬ 
ently  on  the  shop  floor  and,  when  completed,  can  be  hoisted 
l  bodily  and  placed  in  position  on  the  posts. 

|  Another  change  which  is  seen  in  recent  Pullman  practice  dis- 
!  penses  with  the  continuous  steel  plate  girder  under  the 
windows  which  has  been  used  extensively  in  previous  practice. 

I  The  car  side  is  stiffened  by  short  diagonal  angle  iron  braces 
and  the  outer  finish  is  made  up  of  the  cellular  metallic  sheath¬ 
ing  which  was  illustrated  in  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette,  May  15, 
1908.  This  material  supplies  the  desired  insulating  and  flre- 

■  proof  qualities  and  takes  care  of  the  expansion,  which,  is  a 
I  continuous  plate,  amounts-  to  about  Vj  in.  in  extremes  of  tem- 
perature.  The  cellular  feature  of  the  sheathing  provides 
I  air  spaces  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls,  making  a  good  | 
j  insulation  against  heat  and  cold,  while  there  is  not  sufficient 
I  local  expansion  or  contraction  to  cause  the  spreading  of  seams,  i 
I  This  form  of  metallic  siding  also  has  some  advantages  in  paint-  | 
ing  and  maintenance.  It  is  furnished  with  two  priming 
coats  of  paint  baked  on,  which  makes  it  more  durable,  and 
I  when  it  Is  applied  the  car  is  immediately  ready  to  receive  the 
'  body  color  and  varnish,  thereby  saving  considerable  time  in 
the  paint  shop.  When  any  small  surface  of  this  side  finish  is 
scratched  or  injured  it  can  he  more  readily  repaired  and 
painted  than  a  solid  steel  sheet. 

The  experience  with  large  steel  coaches  has  shown  that  Im¬ 
provement  should  be  made  In  the  fireproof  and  insulating 
I  materials  used  for  Inside  finish  and  some  new  and  better  ma-  i 
l  terials  for  this  purpose  are  now  available.  The  large  order  for  ' 
Southern  Pacific  coaches  is  being  filled  with  cars  of  their  own 
design,  with  semi-elliptical  roof  and  no  upper  deck,  thuB  indi¬ 
cating  that  this  form  of  construction  can  be  made  satisfactory 
1  for  American  practice.  The  principal  difficulty  with  it  has 
been  the  ventilators;  and  these  have  been  so  improved  as  to 
give  satisfactory  results. 


&Z. 
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Discrimination  Against  Negroes. 

YSiisr c-«s,r  "•  « «•  ow»*>» 

alleee?  °f  th®  ^frlcan  Meth°dist  Episcopal  Church 

fn  fho  L  *  COaches  furnlshed  for  colored  passengers 
I  r  wh,r  Z  er\8t(ate8  are  not  e«ual  t0  those"  provided 
Wh|t®  people:  that  negroes  are  denied  sleeping-car  ac¬ 
commodations,  and  are  refused  food  in  the  dining  cars  solelv 

1  spVrtoTh  1  th6lr  rr  and  C0l0r'  Theec3intawith  Z 

coaches  was  abandoned  in  view  of  the  great 
eating^ accnrnm  f/ldence  t0  the  contrary,  and  with  respect  to 

2  o  r  ,,0,nS  WaS  mater,a,ly  modlfled  ^  concession; 

thev  do  ride  and  their  witnesses  testified  that 

or  prejudice  hJ  n  !  ?P  g  <?":  that  undue  discrimination 

.UouK  dtoSeJ  Sl“Wn  “d  th,t  the 


The  Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe,  reported  in  the  Railroad 
Age  Gazette  of  July  2  as  being  in  the  market  for  passenger 
;  coaehes.  has  ordered  six  coacW  from  the  Pullman  Company 
|  for  August  delivery. 


On  the  Southern  Railway  coaches,  contracts  for  which  were 
recently  let  to  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.  and  the  Pullman 
Company,  the  O.  M.  Edwards  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  steel  trap 
door  and  window  fixtures  will  be  used.  The  window  fixtures 
are  the  latest  design  of  No.  13  lock,  and  the  trap  doors  are 
to  be  the  all  steel  improved  automatic. 


^  £ K/ 1  C  H  'Go, S Vi^XiicL  I 


I  A  correspondent,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  high 
scientific  ability  and  stand^g,  writes  us  complaining 
i  of  the  insufficiency  of  passenger  car  lighting.  His 
i  complaint  is  not  based  on  an  occasional  experience, 
|  as  he  spends  much  time  in  travel.  He  ascribes  the 
I  difficulty  not  to  the  kind  of  light,  but  to  the  quan- 
•  Itity,  bad  distribution,  and  the  dark  colors  of  the 
I  interior  finish  of  the  cars.  There  are  a  number  of 
excellent  systems  of  Illumination,  both  gas  and 
I  electric.  Some  of  them  are  almost  above  criticism. 
I  But  it  is  evident  that  the  best  of  them  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  very  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory,  by  too 
great  economy  in  number  of  lamps,  bad  location, 
and  an  interior  finish  of  the  car,  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  light  is  quite  commonly  neglected.  The  work 
of  an  illuminating  engineer,  which  includes  not 
only  the  production  of  light  but  its  efficiency,  has 
I  its  architectural  side.  Such  ability  and  experience 
I  might  well  be  called  in  by  the  designers  of  pas¬ 
senger  coaches.  The  ceiling  of  a  car  may  be  bril¬ 
liantly  illuminated,  while  the  passengers  in  the 
seats  get  very  little  benefit  from  it.  In  the  toilet- 
rooms  of  sleeping  cars  it  is  often  impossible  to  see 
,  to  shave  or  even  to  part  one’s  hair,  because  the 
light  is  not  where  it  is  needed.  In  many  of  the 
older  sleeping  cars  and  coaches,  everything  was  sac- 
I  riflced  to  a  meretricious  decoration.  In  later  con¬ 
struction  more  attention  has  been  been  given  to 
sanitation  and  comfort.  The  criticism  regarding 
light,  does  not  by  any  means  apply  to  all  cars  and 
trains.  But  the  testimony  of  such  an  impartial  and 
I  competent  observer  as  our  correspondent,  proves 
the  average  condition  is  not  creditable.  We  believe 
that  the  large  builders  of  passenger  equipment 
should  employ,  in  consulting  capacity  at  least,  a 
competent  illuminating' engineer,  and  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  handled  in  a  really  scientific  manner. 


K  A  l  VI  fc  W,  C-H  l  CAC^O,  SaTu  RjANf ,  ^  U  Ly  1  7 ,  I  ^  o  ^ 


—The  Harrlman  Lines,  as  reported  in  various  ^ 
Issues  of  the  Railway  Review,  have  ordered  184 
passenger  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co.  and  4968  | 
freight  cars  from  the 'American  Car  &  Foundry  | 
Co.,  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  and  the  Pressed  j 
Steel  Car  Co.  The  various  details  for  these  cars  • 
are  as  follows: 

DINERS.  | 

Number  ordered  . 21 

Division  to  roads:  U.  P.,  7;  O.  R.  &  N.,  2;  So.  t 

Pac.,  10;  O.  &  C.t  2.  ■ 

Body  . Wood 

Length  over  end  sills . 72  ft.  6  In.  | 

Width  . 10  «•  %  In- 

Hight . 15  ft.  1ft  in. 

Underframe  .  Steel 

Weight  . 125,000  lbs. 

Delivery  . October  to  September 

Special  Equipment — 


I  Bolsters  (truck) 
I  Bolsters  (body) 

K  Brakes  . 

I  Brake  Beams  .  .  . 
f!  Brake  Shoes  .  .  .  . 
H  Brasses  . 

■  Couplers  . 

■  Draft  gears 

I  Heating  Sys . 

I  Journal  Boxes... 

■  Lighting  Sys.  .  .  . 


. M.  C.  B. 

. Commonwealth 

. Commonwealth 

. New  York 

.Chicago  Ry.  Equip.  Co. 
. A.  B.  S.  &  F.  Co. 


Side  Bearings  . ••  •  H;  Miner 

I  Springs  . . . Ry-  steel  Co. 

Trucks  . Dduble  Body  Bolster  Co.  , 

Ventilators  . . .  °lob®  | 

Vestibules  .  PUllTme 

Vestibule  Diaphragms  . Acme 

i  Vestibule  trap  doors . O.  M.  Edwards 

i  wheels  . Rolled  Steel 

OBSERVATION  CARS. 

1  Number  ordered  . .  •  1  •  ' '  _ 

Division  to  roads:  O.  S.  L.,  2;  Sou.  Pac.,  3;  O.  R. 

1  &  N„  2;  C.  P.,  2.  m  _ 

Ro(1v  .  Wood 

Capacity  . 40  People 

Weight  . 120'000  ibs- 

I  Length  over  end  sills . 72  ft.  6  In. 

Width  . 10  ft-  %  in‘ 

Hight . 44  11  %  in-  I 

I  Delivery  . October  to  September  | 


Special  equipment . Same  as  for  diners 

COMBINATION  CARS. 

,  Number  ordered  . •  •  9 

i  Division  to  roads:  O.  S.  L.,  6;  Ariz.  &  Colo.,  1;  O.  | 

|  R.  &  N„  2.  „r  . 

Length  over  end  sills . ®9  ft'  I 

Width  . 10  ft-  ^  n-  I 

Hight  . 14  ft-  in- 

Delivery  . October  to  September  | 

Special  equipment . Same  as  for  diners 

Note — The  6  O.  S.  L.  and  2  O.  R.  &  N.  cars  are 
69  ft.  baggage  and  mail  with  30  ft.  mail  apart- 
'  ments.  The  Arizona  and  Colorado  car  has  15  ft. 
mail,  20  ft.  baggage  and  34  ft.  passenger  apart-  | 
ments. 

CHAIR  CARS  (STEEL).  I 

Number  ordered  . . . 

Division  to  roads:  Union  Pacific . . 

Length  over  end  sills  . 59  ft.  10  in. 

1  width  . 9  ft-  8  ™  'jr 

. :::::::::::.‘94,obo  V: 

Opacity  . 60  Pe0ple 

,  I  DeUvery  . . To  begin  in  November 

I  Special  Equipment—  p-orsvth 

Seats0*!"18.  .  .  •  -  •  ■  . . Hale  &  Kilburn  Mfg.  Co. 

Vestibule  trap  doors . General  Ry.  Supply  Co.  j 

Other  equipment  same  as  for  diners. 

COACHES^  (  STEEL) . 

I  Number  ordered  . . . .  '' '  1 

1  Division  to  roads:  O.  S.  L„  15;  Sou.  Pac.,  19,  L. 

P„  15;  O.  R.  &N.,  6;  O.  &  C.,  5. 

Length  over  end  sills  . '9  ft  9%  in-  I 

,  width  . 9  ft-  9  7 

I  Delivery  . Begin  In  November 

1  Special  Equipment —  , 

Platforms . Standard  Coupler  Co. 

Other  equipment  same  as  for  chair  cars. 

BAGGAGE  CARS  (STEEL). 

Number  ordered  . „  , 

Division  to  roads:  U.  P.,  20;  O.  R.  &  N.,  4;  O.  S.  | 

L  14-  S.  P.,  6;  O.  &  C.,  2;  C.  P-,  4. 

Delivery  . To  begin  in  “ber 

Length  over  end  sills . 9  ft  9%  in' 

Width  . 9  f  14  « 

,i  wXm  '.v.v.v.v .j 

Special  Equipment—  p-orsvth  « 

.  \  Other  equipment  same  as  for  diners  ■ 

j  SIXTY-FOOT  POSTAL  CARS  (STEEL.)  ^ 

Width  .  ..14  ft.  | 

Weight'  ■  ...  10 8 ,0 00  lbs.  I 

Special  Equipment—  Forsyth  1 

Platforms  . .  1 

Other  equipment  same  as  for  diners.  | 

FORTY-FOOT  POSTAL  CARS  (STEEL).  ^  I 

Number  ordered  . IT  P  3  •  S  P  3  I 

Division  to  roads . u-  r-  1  ff'  t  ’,n  I 

Length  over  end  sills . .  t  j  ,n  I 

Width  . . .  .  .  .  .  .  . . .  14  ft. 

Might  .  .77,000  lbs. 


iii  {■  matte  ;v. 

Steel  Castings  in  Underframes. 

The  use  of  steel  castings  In  the  construction  of 
steel  passenger  car  underframes  has  developed 
very  rapidly  since  the  first  steel  motor  car  was 
i  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  in  1902.  This 
car  was  built  at  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  railroad 
company  for  use  in  the  New  York  city  subway,  and 
immediately  following  Its  completion  designs  were 
made  for  a  58-ft.  passenger  coach.  This  car  was 
built  in  1904  and  had  a  steel  underframe,  body  and 
sheathing  up  to  the  roof  which  was  made  of  wood 
covered  with  copper,  and  containing  altogether 
about  1500  lbs.  of  wood.  Following  these  were  a 
60-ft.  baggage  car,  a  70-ft.  mail  car,  a  70-ft  dining 
car  and  a  70-ft.  passenger  coach  the  last  of  which 
was  completed  in  1907.  These  cars  contained  only  I 
a  very  little  wood.  Up  to  this  time  the  under¬ 
frames  were  made  entirely  of  structural  steel.  The 
center  sills,  which  were  made  in  the  form  of  built- 
up  girder  sections  extended  from  buffer  plate  to 
buffer  plate,  contained  pockets  for  the  draft  rigging. 
The  bolsters  and  cross  bearers  were  also  made  in 
built  up  sections.  Practically  all  the  cast  steel  used 
1  m  the  construction  of  the  underframes  of  these 
cars  were  the  center  bearings,  side  bearings  and 


the  buffer  beams  which  were  bolted  directly  to  the  j  ■ 
ends  of  the  center  sill.*  * 

The  trucks  for  these  cars  were  built  as  far  as 
possible  of  structural  steel,  the  use  of  steel  cast-  I 
ings  being  limited  to  the  purpose  of  bracing,  almost 
entirely. 

In  the  same  year  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  built 
a  car  designed  by  Mr.  W.  R.  McKeen,  Jr.,  the  1 
longitudinal  sills  of  which  were  riveted  to  steel  ' 
castings  eleven  feet  long  at  either  end  of  the  car.  J 
This  car  was  a  radical  departure  from  almost  every  | 
detail  of  wooden  car  construction  which  steel  car 
'  builders  had  so  religiously  copied  In  their  steel  car 
designs. 

The  recent  design  of  the  Pullman  Company  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  a  description  of  which 
appeared  In  the  Railway  and  Engineering  Re- 
|  view  of  June  19,  1909,  shows  a  marked  tendency 
toward  the  use  of  steel  castings,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  construction  of  the  underframe.  The  cast¬ 
ings  at  each  end  of  the  car,  serving  as  body  bol¬ 
sters  and  center  castings,  support  the  entire  end  of 
the  car  and  are  riveted  to  the  built-up  girder  center 
1  sill  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  construction, 
j  The  crossbearer*,  are  also  of  cast  steel. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  R.  R.  has  recently 
built  fifteen  coaches,  the  underframing  of  which 
Is  notable  for  the  amount  of  steel  castings  that 
are  used  In  its  construction.  Like  the  Pullman 
Company’s  design  referred  to  above,  the  entire  end 
of  the  frame  is  made  In  the  form  of  a  steel  casting, 
this  casting  forming  the  center  casting,  the  body 
bolsters  and  the  platform.  The  crossbearers  are  of 
I  the  same  material  cast  in  one  piece  and  extend 
I  under  the  center  sill,  which,  is  of  built-up  girder  sec¬ 
tions,  to  the  channel  side  sills.  These  crossbearers 
are  four  in  number,  two  of  which  are  cast  with  | 
right  angle  extensions  at  each  end,  which  serve  as  [ 
j  struts  for  the  two  truss  rods. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  use  of  steel  castings  , 
J  shows  the  rapidity  with  which  they  have  been  | 
I  adapted  to  the  construction  of  steel  passenger  car 
underframes,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  they  will 
probably  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  In  freight  car  ' 
]  construction  in  the  future. 


RAilRoAT)  Cf^n^'£.^.Jc)0L^ZilOcJ 


The  Alabama  Great  Southern,  reported  in  the  Railroad  Age 
Gazette  of  July  16  as  having  ordered  10  passenger  coaches 
from  the  Pui'man  Company/  has'  also  ordered  3  steel  under 
frame  mail  c<.  a  and  2  steel  underframe  baggage  cars  from 
th'  ’“r*e  company. 


^au-Som)  AQ£CVAze.f<t 
W.^  /Hdc-Ao,  t  c|o<j 


— The  Pullman  Company,  Chicago,  has  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  two  dollars  per  share  ii'om 
■  net  earnings  to  be  pala  AugUst  16,  190%  to  stock - 
'  holders  of  record  at  close  of  business  JuR-  31,  1909. 


— The  Alabama  Great  Southern  has  ordered  three 
mall  cars  and  two  baggage  cars,  both  steel  under- 


It  Is  reported  that  new  shops  are  to  be  built 
by  the  Pullman  company  at  Denver,  Colo.  The 
plant  now  occupied  under  a  lease  from  the  Union 
Pacific,  which  expires  in  December  of  next  year, 
|  will  be  vacated.  It  Is  supposed  that  the  Union 
Pacific  will  then  resume  the  use  of  the  shops  for 
I  ma,£ing  repairs  and  for  which  it  was  given  up  14 
years  ago.  * 


Complainant,  desiring  to  travel  from  New  Castle,  ) 
Pa.,  to  New  York  city  via  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  to  j 
Pittsburg  and  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  from  Pitts-  ( 
burg,  presented  a  local  ticket  from  New  Castle  to 
Pittsburg  and  a  mileage  book  from  Pittsburg  to 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  berth  in 
a  Pullman  car,  but  the  agent  refused  to  grant  him 
the  Pullman  accommodations  upon  the  ground  that 
his  regulation  prohibited  him  from  selling  such  ac¬ 
commodations  except  upon  a  through  ticket,  which 
in  this  ease  was  greater  than  the  combination  of. 

locals.  Held,  That  under  its  tariff  the  Pullman  Co.  | 
should  have  declined,  as  it  did,  to  sell  the  through 
berth  to  the  complainant.  While  these  defendants 
are  within  their  rights  in  maintaining  their  regu¬ 
lation  in  force  in  this  case,  such  conditions  as  the 
one  here  developed  can  not  be  permanently  per¬ 
mitted  as  it  is  the  almost  invariable  rule  of  this 
commission  that  the  through  charge  must not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  combination  of  locals.  Kdward  L.  feuntz 
I  against  Pennsylvania  Co.  and  others.  Prouty,  com- 


The  Uncertainties  of  the  Corporation  Tax. 

As  the  corporation  tax  now  stands  not  only  mag.  the  cor-  * 

orTamnt  ^au8e  end,of  tr0ubIe  by  failin«  to  ma*  return, 
or  failing  to  get  them  in  proper  form,  or  by  making  them  in- 

1  „?C)lrate  b<!yond  the  P°wer  of  the  bureau  to  rectify,  but  some 
I  m„^em  1  C?ntest  the  law-  and  there  is  no  knowing  how 
much  °r  how  long  its  administration  may  be  held  up.  Its 
1  constitutional  validity,  as  well  as  its  equity  and  its  ex 
I  ?„ “  n°L’  ,S,  SerIously  Questioned,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  put 
to  a  judicial  test,  the  result  of  which  will  long  be  uncertain. 
inbTb  “eantlm®  the  economic  authorities  will  be  Inquiring  , 

J  int0  11  and  Perhaps  bringing  it  into  disrepute.  There  is  to  | 

be  a  conference  on  state  and  local  taxation  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  ' 
next  month  and  there  are  several  topics  on  the  programme 
nearing  on  this  tax,  whicfc  benches  cn  one  of  the  chief  sources  ! 
of  state  revenue.  There  is  iikfly  to  be  a  demand  from  the  I 
International  Tax  Association,  which  is  to  hold  this  confer¬ 
ence,  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  at  the  very  next  session  of 
|  <  ongre3s  and  before  the  trouble  goes  too  far.  The  situation 
|  illustrates  the  unwisdom  of  precipitating  legislative  action  on 
I  a  subject  of  this  kind.  Public  opinion  had  not  been  tested 
upon  it.  It  had  not  been  subject  to  discussion,  and  it  was 
evident  that  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  congress  were  averse 
•o  it  ,U  was  Practically  forced  into  effect  by  being  loaded 
upon  the  tariff  bill  and  carried  to  enactment  by  it.  Now  the 
trouble  of  getting  it  into  practical  operation  is  to  begin  with 
a  pretty  fair  prospect  that  it  will  be  thrown  out  either  by 
York*1  °r  JUdicial  excisi°n.— The  Journal  of  Commerce ,  New 

~\he  Harriman  Lines  are  in  the  market  for  70jdl-steel 
coaches,  three  dining  cars  and  two  observation  car®-  T“® 

I  order  will  probably  be  given  to  the  Pullman  Comply  M  an 
I  increase  of  the  order  reported  in  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette  of 
!  July  16. 

The  Alabama  Great  Southern  has  ordered  10  coaches  from 
the  Pullman  Company  and  3  postal  and  2  baggage  cars  from 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  as  previous*  reported  in 
I  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette.  All  the  cars  have  wood  bodies  and 
steel  underframes.  The  coaches  are  66  ft  long .and  9  ft  8  in. 

I  wide  over  sills,  and  have  a  seating  capacity  of  84.  The  bag 
Jage  and  postal  cars  are  60  ft.  long  and  9  ft.  wide,  inside  meas- 
urements.  The  special  equipment  for  all  cars  is  as  follows,  j 


I  _ The  Northern  Pacific,  which  was  reported  In 

'  p  fare,  ^ordered  22  ^"the  Pullman  I 

J  C°_The  Alabama  Great  Southern  has  ordered  10 

jpagsenger  coaches  from  the_Pullman  Co.  _  _  j  ^ 

IRMuWAY  R£Vt£.VN, 

t'C-i+i  kuqri, 


.  .Open-hearth  steel 

.  . .  Steel 

. . Westinghouse 

...  National  Hollow 

. Am  Hrake-Sboe  &  Fdry  Co. 

C.‘  B.  lead  lined,  on  coaches  ; 

Ajax.  -  bagg^e^nd^ 
.  .Curtain  Supply  Co.,  on  coaches 


. .Sherwin-Williams 

.'.'.'.Steel  (part  of  underframes) 

. . Plush,  on  coaches 

iway  St  eel  Spring  Co.,  on  coaches 

Standard  Steel  Works,  on  others 


.  .  Kdwards.  on  coaches 
Works,  rolled  3-ln.  tire 
.  .  Kdwards  on  coaches. 


— The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  1800  wooden 
box  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co.  An  order  for  200 
|  box  cars,  the  balance-  of  its  requirements,  was 
awarded  to  the  Seattle  Car  Co.,  as  reported  in 
these  columns  July  24.  _ 


The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  about  to  order  50  pas¬ 
senger  cars  in  addition  texthe-96  which  were  ordered  from  the 
Pullman  Company  two  months  ago. 


_ The  Pullman  Co.  has  bought  a  considerable 

*  j  quantity  of  machine  tool  equipment  for  its  new 
I  steel  ear  shops  which  are  to,  be  built  at  once.  A 
number  of  additional  inquiries  for  machinery  for 
,  the  same  purpose  have  been  Issued  from  time  to 
time. 


The  Atchison,  Topeka  <£•  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  the  following  I 
passenger  equipment:  Seven  composite  care* buffet  and  bag¬ 
gage;  1  cafe  observation,  4  diners,  ^postal,  10  smokers,  7 
Jim  Crow  cars,  3  combination  chai^and  smoking  cars,  20 
coaches  and  28  chair  cars,  •tts  irin  additlon-to  the  6  coaches 
and  50  baggage  cars  previously  reported.  .The  baggage  and 
|  postal  cars  are  to  be  built  by  the  Americai|'  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.  and  the  rest  by  the  Pullman  Company.  , 


Supply  QTrobe  Jfetna. 


Ralph  W.  Benson,  engineer,  Pullman  Car  Works,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  an  assjsjai*t  manager,  sales  department, 
j  of  the  Pullman  Company,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding 
,  A.  Twyman,  retired. 


The  Pullman  Company,  Chicago,  is  asking  prices  on  struc-  p 
tural  steel  for  an  addition  to  its  plant.  About  7,500  tons  oft 
i  steel  will  berequired.  - ^ 


»t,vVA,v  1?EViE.W 
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ANNIE  HM> 
TAKEN  SOWCW 
TROUBLE.  TOO.V 


Unraveling  a  Mystery. 


:  One  of  the  occupants  of  a  sleeping  car  of  the 

t  Rock  Island  road,  bound  Into  Denver,  Colo.,  the 
b  ,  other  evening  was  a  man  of  obviously  rural  ex¬ 
traction.  In  fact  a  straw  hat  two  seasons  old,  a 
I  [  bunch  of  chin  whiskers  and  other  peculiarities  of 
|f  1  person  and  manner  classed  him  as  what  is  vul- 
[  garly  termed  a  “hayseed.”  The  Denver  Republican 
i  is  authority  for  this  statement,  and  continues  to 
!  give  the  further  setting  of  a  little  drama  of  mod- 
J  |  era  transportation. 

The  “hayseed”  retired  that  evening  earlier  than 
f  anypne  else.  Yet  the  light  in  his  berth  remained 
burning  for  a  long  time  as  several  passengers  no¬ 
ticed.  Finally  it  seemed  to  go  out  and  the  car  be¬ 
came  quiet.  Just  as  everyone  had  secured  a  good 
start  toward  daybreak,  some  half  wakeful  one 
i  caught  the  scent  of  burning — burning  and  other 
t  1  odors  intermingled.  He  peeked  out  from  his  cur- 
f  |  tains  and  discovered  curls  of  aromatic  smoke  float- 
)  ing  up  and  down  the  car.  In  an  instant  he  was 
!  out  in  the  aisle  and  sounded  the  alarm  of  Are. 
*  Every  berth  shot  forth  a  head  or  two,  and  half 
.  ,  the  car  took  up  the  cry  as  the  smoke  became 
l  |  thicker  and  denser. 

j  The  porter  appeared,  but  no  blaze  could  be  seen, 
j  •  Whereupon  the  men  started  a  pajama  parade  up 
and  down  the  aisle  of  the  sleeper  looking  for  a 
.  I  fire.  After  several  bad  guesses,  which  were  met 
f  by  startled  feminine  exclamations,  one  promenader 
L  I  pulled  open  the  curtain  of  the  berth  occupied  by 
r-{  the  “hayseed.”  The  mystery  was  explained.  The 
[  incandescent  light  of  the  berth  was  still  burning, 
|  and,  wrapped  tightly  about  it  and  tied  by  a  piece 
I  of  string,  was  a  sock.  An  old,  much  darned  and 
.  faded  sock  that  looked  like  a  fond  memory  of  the 

,  farm.  A  woolen  sock  that  smoked  heavily,  like  a 

j  smudge  pot  and  gave  out  the  aromatic  smoke.  The 
.  rural  individual  was  quietly  sleeping,  undisturbed 
v  by  the  incineration  of  the  hosiery, 
i  The  explorer  grabbed  the  “hayseed”  by  the 
shoulder  and  shook  him  out  of  at  least  a  week’s 
sleep.  When  the  “hayseed”  saw  the  burning  sock 


he  made  a  wild  grab  for  it.  "I  have  had  that  sock 
for  almost  two  years,”  he  said  sadly,  "and  to  think 
it  would  meet  an  end  like  this  after  Annie  had 
taken  so  much  trouble  with  it.”  “Why  didn’t  you 
turn  off  your  light?”  he  was  asked.  “I  couldn’t 
find  out  how  to  turn  the  dura  thing  off,”  he  replied.  1 
with  aggrieved  tones.  “I  hain’t  never  failed  to  j 
turn  out  the  gas  before  whenever  I’ve  been  in  | 
town.  But  this  thing  hasn’t  got  no  handles  nor 
nothing.” 

Our  illustration,  taken  from  the  Denver  Repub- 
I  lican,  was  drawn  by  staff  artist  of  that  paper 
from  a  description  by  an  eye-witness. 


The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  added  a  new  daily  train 
!  to  its  service  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  to  be 
,  known  as  the  “Oregon-Washington  Limited”  and  will  make  the  I 
trip  on  the  3-day  schedule  now  in  use  by  the  Chicago-Portland 
special.  The  equipment  *All  include  Pullman  drawing  room 
I  sleeping  cars,  Pullman  tourist  sleeping  cars.  Pullman  private 
compartment  and  observation  sleeping  cars  and  free  reclining 
chair  cars,  all  of  which  will  be  handled  between  Chicago  and 
Portland  without  change.  The  train  made  its  first  trip  August 
22.  leaving  Chicago  at  11.30  a.m. 


The  Pullman  Company  has  ordered  10,00 
steel  from  the  Kenwood  Bridge  Co.  for  us 


— The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chics 
has  ordered  5  baggage  cars  and  5 
the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.  and  c 
^■thePullman  Co. 


s  ordered  250  tons  of 


CWcago  &  North  Western  for  steel  passenger  equipment^  and 

I  the°new  cars,  when  finished,  will  materially  raise  the  standard 
i  through  train  service.  This  order  includes  the  96  cars 

mentioned  in  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette  of  June  18. 


(>£■ 


RAILROAD  AGE  GAZETTE. 


SAMUEL  MORSE  FELTON. 

Samuel  Morse  Felton,  president  of  the  Mexican  Central  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Tennessee  Central,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  The  Great  Western  is  in  urgent  need  of  physical 
reconstruction  on  a  sound  basis,  and  Mr.  Felton's  election 
indicates  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  management  to 
begin  at  once  a  thorough  rehabilitation  of  the  property. 

Few  railway  officers  have  had  and  are  still  having  so  varied 
a  career  as  that  of  Mr.  Felton.  Although  still  In  middle  life, 
he  has  nevertheless  seen  service  on  more  than  15  different 
railways,  and  has  been  a  general  officer  of  ten  of  them.  In 
an  official  life  with  so  many  changes  one  naturally  looks  to 
find  the  cause,  and  here  they  are  not  far  to  seek.  He  was 
educated  as  a  civil  engineer  and  at  once  entered  railway  serv¬ 
ice  in  this  department.  He  became  a  chief  engineer  before 
he  was  at  all  concerned  in  any  other  department  of  railway 
work.  The  work  of  the  en¬ 
gineer,  as  we  all  know,  de¬ 
velops  that  habit  of  mind 
which  takes  into  account 
certainties  rather  than  prob¬ 
abilities  and  diplomacy.  In 
Mr.  Felton’s  early  service  as 
a  general  office*-  this  habit 
was  over-developed — it  was 
undoubtedly  a  fault.  He  was 
impatient  of  diplomatic  de¬ 
lays;  he  looked  at  the  art  of 
transportation  structurally ; 
he  applied  to  its  develop¬ 
ment  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  science  he 
had  studied  and  knew  well. 

His  early  methods  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  officer  were  quite  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  the  late 
James  D.  Layng,  although 
they  grew  up  from  entirely 
different  sources.  Mr.  Layng 
never  hesitated  to  direct  a 
shop  foreman  or  master  me¬ 
chanic  or  trainmaster  or 
traffic  solicitor,  or  any  simi¬ 
lar  minor  officer,  either  ver¬ 
bally  or  by  letter,  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  work,  ignoring 
entirely  the  semi-military  re¬ 
lation  that  exists  and  should 
exist  between  the  head  and  ” 
the  department  officers  all  Samuel 

along  down  the  line.  So  also 

would  Mr.  Felton  frequently,  and  impatiently  perhaps,  ignore 
his  heads  of  departments  and  issue  orders  direct  to  their 
subordinates  without  consultation.  This  was  never  within 
our  knowledge  ignorantly  done.  There  was  uniformly  a  fine 
result  to  be  accomplished,  but  quite  an  unnecessary  short 
circuiting.  Mr.  Felton  has  outgrown  his  earlier  faults,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  caused  some  of  his  earlier  changes 
in  employment  and  service;  nevertheless,  he  has  always  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  direct-acting  engine  and  is  still  somewhat  im¬ 
patient  of  slow  forms  of  procedure.  All  these  things,  how¬ 
ever,  concern  the  manner  rather  than  the  substance  of  his 
work.  His  work  of  recent  years  might  be  called  that  of  a 
railway  physician.  He  has-  been  much  sought  after  as  presi¬ 
dent  in  cases  requiring  drastic  treatment.  Always  a  student, 
with  robust  health  which  has  enabled  him  to  put  no  limit  to 
I  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  and  his  considerable  store  of  rail- 
I  way  knowledge,  he  has  been  called  from  one  difficult  problem 
to  another  until  now  he  has  to  deal  with  a  railway  system 


built  up  by  the  perhaps  greatest  railway  theorist  and  surely 
the  most  impracticable  railway  officer  that  this  country  has 
developed.  He  has  trouble  ahead  of  him,  but  the  existence  of 
this  trouble  Is  the  reason  for  his  invitation  to  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  making  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Hall¬ 
way  a  useful  member  of  society. 

Mr.  Felton  was  born  February  3,  1853,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  began  railway  work  in  August,  1868,  as  rodman  for  the 
Chester  Creek  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more  &  Washington.  From  1870  to  1874  he  was  successively 
leveler  and  assistant  engineer  of  the  Lancaster  Railroad,  now 
a  part  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford;  engineer  in 
charge  of  surveys  of  the  Chester  &  Paoli  Railroad,  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  Chester  &  Delaware  River,  now  a  part  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading.  In  August,  1874,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati 
&  St.  Louis,  and  in  September,  1881,  his  jurisdiction  was  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  Cincinnati  & 

-  Muskingum  Valley  and  the 

Little  Miami,  now  a  part  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  1882,  he  was  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  New 
York  &  New  England,  now  a 
part  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  and  in 
February,  1884,  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  West¬ 
ern,  now  the  Erie,  in  special 
charge  of  the  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  &  Ohio,  and 
later  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  latter  road, 
also  now  a  part  of  the  Erie. 
In  January,  1885,  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  West¬ 
ern,  in  charge  of  the  traffic 
department,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  his  jurisdiction 
was  extended  over  the  oper¬ 
ating  department.  From  No¬ 
vember,  1890,  to  March,  1892, 
he  was  president  of  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  & 
Georgia,  now  a  part  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  and  from 
1890  to  1895  was  president  of 
el  M.  Felton.  the  Alabama  Great  Southern 

also.  In  November,  1890,  he 
was  also  elected  president  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  & 
Texas  Pacific,  and  in  March,  1893,  when  that  road  passed  Into 
a  receivership,  he  was  appointed  receiver,  severing  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  road  in  October,  1899,  when  the  receivership 
was  dissolved.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  on  September  7,  1899,  which  position  he  resigned  No¬ 
vember  26,  1907,  to  become  president  of  the  Mexican  Central. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

In  Russia,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Deseret  News, 
Salt  Lake  City,  young  women,  educated  as  engineers,  are  now 
to  be  found  at  work  directing  operations  on  important  new 
buildings  and  on  masonry  and  other  structures.  At  the  St. 
Petersburg  Technical  College  several  hundred  women  have 
been  studying  during  the  past  four  years,  and  the  first  class 
has  now  been  graduated.  The  women  engineers  of  this  first 
class  to  be  graduated  are  said  tft^ive  highly  satisfactory 
service.  j 
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SAMUEL  MORSE  FELTON. 

Samuel  Morse  Felton,  president  of  the  Mexican  Central  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Tennessee  Central,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  The  Great  Western  is  in  urgent  need  of  physical 
reconstruction  on  a  sound  basis,  and  Mr.  Felton's  election 
Indicates  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  management  to 
begin  at  once  a  thorough  rehabilitation  of  the  property. 

Few  railway  officers  have  had  and  are  still  having  eo  varied 
a  career  as  that  of  Mr.  Felton.  Although  still  in  middle  life, 
he  has  nevertheless  seen  service  on  more  than  15  different 
railways,  and  has  been  a  general  officer  of  ten  of  them.  In 
an  official  life  with  so  many  changes  one  naturally  looks  to 
find  the  cause,  and  here  they  are  not  far  to  seek.  lie  was 
educated  as  a  civil  engineer  and  at  once  entered  railway  serv¬ 
ice  in  this  department.  He  became  a  chief  engineer  before 
he  was  at  all  concerned  in  any  other  department  of  railway 
work.  The  work  of  the  en¬ 
gineer,  as  we  all  know,  de¬ 
velops  that  habit  of  mind 
which  takes  into  account 
certainties  rather  than  prob¬ 
abilities  and  diplomacy.  In 
Mr.  Felton’s  early  service  as 
a  general  officer  this  habit 
was  over-developed — it  was 
undoubtedly  a  fault.  He  was 
impatient  of  diplomatic  de¬ 
lays;  he  looked  at  the  art  of 
transportation  structurally; 
he  applied  to  its  develop¬ 
ment  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  science  he 
had  studied  and  knew  well. 

His  early  methods  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  officer  were  quite  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  the  late 
Janies  D.  Layng,  although 
they  grew  up  from  entirely 
different  sources.  Mr.  Layng 
never  hesitated  to  direct  a 
shop  foreman  or  master  me¬ 
chanic  or  trainmaster  or 
traffic  solicitor,  or  any  simi¬ 
lar  minor  officer,  either  ver¬ 
bally  or  by  letter,  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  work,  ignoring 
entirely  the  semi-military  re¬ 
lation  that  exists  and  should 
exist  between  the  head  and 
the  department  officers  all  Samuel 

along  down  the  line.  So  also 

would  Mr.  Felton  frequently,  and  impatiently  perhaps,  ignore 
his  heads  of  departments  and  issue  orders  direct  to  their 
subordinates  without  consultation.  This  was  never  within 
our  knowledge  ignorantly  done.  There  was  uniformly  a  fine 
result  to  be  accomplished,  but  quite  an  unnecessary  short 
circuiting.  Mr.  Felton  has  outgrown  his  earlier  faults,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  caused  some  of  his  earlier  changes 
in  employment  and  service;  nevertheless,  he  has  always  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  direct-acting  engine  and  is  still  somewhat  im¬ 
patient  of  slow  forms  of  procedure.  All  these  things,  how¬ 
ever,  concern  the  manner  rather  than  the  substance  of  his 
work.  His  work  of  recent  years  might  be  called  that  of  a 
railway  physician.  He  has*  been  much  sought  after  as  presi¬ 
dent  in  cases  requiring  drastic  treatment.  Always  a  student, 
with  robust  health  which  has  enabled  him  to  put  no  limit  to 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties  and  his  considerable  store  of  rail¬ 
way  knowledge,  he  lias  been  called  from  one  difficult  problem 
to  another  until  now  he  has  to  deal  with  a  railway  system 


built  up  by  the  perhaps  greatest  railway  theorist  and  surely 
the  most  impracticable  railway  officer  that  this  country  has 
developed.  He  has  trouble  ahead  of  him,  but  the  existence  of 
this  trouble  is  the  reason  for  his  invitation  to  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  making  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
way  a  useful  member  of  society. 

Mr.  Felton  was  born  February  3,  1853,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  began  railway  work  in  August,  1868,  as  rodman  for  the 
Chester  Creek  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more  &  Washington.  From  1870  to  1874  he  was  successively 
leveler  and  assistant  engineer  of  the  Lancaster  Railroad,  now 
a  part  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford;  engineer  in 
charge  of  surveys  cf  the  Chester  &  Paoli  Railroad,  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  Chester  &  Delaware  River,  now  a  part  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading.  In  August,  1874,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati 
&  St.  Louis,  and  in  September,  1881,  his  jurisdiction  was  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  Cincinnati  & 
Muskingum  Valley  and  the 
Little  Miami,  now  a  part  of 
t  h  e  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  1882,  he  was  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  New 
York  &  New  England,  now  a 
part  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  and  in 
February,  1884,  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  West¬ 
ern,  now  the  Erie,  in  special 
charge  of  the  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  &  Ohio,  and 
later  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  latter  road, 
also  now  a  part  of  the  Erie. 
In  January,  1885,  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  West¬ 
ern,  in  charge  of  the  traffic 
department,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  his  jurisdiction 
was  extended  over  the  oper¬ 
ating  department.  From  No¬ 
vember,  1890,  to  March,  1892, 
he  was  president  of  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  & 
Georgia,  now  a  part  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  and  from 
1890  to  1895  was  president  of 
M.  Felton.  the  Alabama  Great  Southern 

also.  In  November,  1890.  he 
was  also  elected  president  o-f  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orlean.-i  & 
Texas  Pacific,  and  in  March,  1893,  when  that  road  passed  into 
a  receivership,  he  was  appointed  receiver,  severing  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  road  in  October,  1899,  when  the  receivership 
was  dissolved.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  on  September  7.  1899,  which  position  he  resigned  No¬ 
vember  26,  1907,  to  become  president  of  the  Mexican  Central. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 


In  Russia,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Deseret  News, 
Salt  Lake  City,  young  women,  educated  as  engineers,  are  now 
to  he  found  at  work  directing  operations  on  important  new 
buildings  and  on  masonry  and  other  structures.  At  the  St. 
Petersburg  Technical  College  several  hundred  women  have 
been  studying  during  the  past  four  years,  and  the  first  class 
has  now  been  graduated.  The  women  engineers  of  this  first 
class  to  be  graduated  are  said  to  give  highly  satisfactory 
service. 
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CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Great  Northern  is  in  the  market  for  125  passenger  cars. 

The  Chesapeake  d  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  steel  passenger 
cars. 


I  The  Harriman  Lines,  reported  in  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette 


of  August  20  as  being  in  the  market  for  75  all-steel  coaches,  : 
3  diners  and  2  observation  cars,  have  ordered  this  equipment 
from  the  Pullman  Co.  These  cars  are  to  be  duplicates  of  those  \ 
previously  ordered,  as  reported  in  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette  of 
July  16. 


The  Virginian  Railway  is  in  the  n 
cars  and  about  10  cabooses. 


arket  for  eighL  passenger 


The  Chicago  d  Milwaukee  Electric  is  in  the  market  for  20 
cars  and  one  snow  sweeper. 


The  Harriman  Lines  have  ordered  815  flfty-ton,  steel  under- 
frame,  Hart  convertible  cars. 


The  Railroad  Commission  of  Nebraska  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  ruled  that  an$  plSsenger  on  any  train 
may  ride  in  Pullman  cars  without  extra  charge  as 
long  as  no  seat  is  vacant  in  the  ordinary  coaches. 


The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  is  in  the  market 
for  three  wooden  passenger  cars. 


The  Colorado  &  Southern  has  ordered  15  flfty-ton,  steel 
underframe,  Hart  convertible  cars. 


’  — The  Harriman  lines,  which  were  reported  in 

our  issue  of  August  28  as  being  in  the  market  for 
.  two  observation,  three  dining  cars  and  76  all-steel  j 
1  passenger  coaches,  has’ placed  this  order  with  the 
I  Pullman  Co.,  as  an  addition  to  its  previous  order 
j  for  passenger  cars. 

— The  Great  Northern  is  reported  to  have  placed 
orders  for  a  number  of  passenger  cars  with  Barney  I 
I  &  Smith  Car  Co. 


The  Atchison,  Topeka  d  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  33  cabooses 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 


■> 


I  — The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  given  out  the 

following  information,  regarding  the  125  new  all- 
I  steel  passenger  cars  which  that  road  recently  or¬ 
dered  from  the  Pullman  Co.  and  which  are  now 
under  construction:  “All  of  these  cars  are  fully 
equipped  with  non-collapsible,  heavily  reinforced 
steel  frames,  with  the  most  modern  safety  vesti¬ 
bules,  Westinghouse  high  speed  air  brake  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  latest  improved  draft  gear.  The 
floors  are  laid  with  a  sanitary  composition  that  adds 
strength  to  the  car  and  deadens  the  noise  of  the 
train.  Even  the  frames  of  the  seats  are  built  of 
steel,  and  no  combustible  material  enters  into  any 
part  of  the  construction.  The  new  dining  cars  will 
have  features  that  are  of  direct  interest  to  the  public. 
Each  car  is  arranged  to  seat  thirty-six  people, 
which  is  six  more  than  the  usual  standard,  and 
special  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  kitchen  and  pantry,  which  will 
insure  greater  capacity  and  more  prompt  service 
and  at  the  same  time  remove  all  odors  from  the 
kitchen.  The  day  coaches  and  reclining  chair  cars 
are  to  be  5  ft.  longer  than  the  largest  cars  here¬ 
tofore  used  and  will,  in  consequence,  have  greater 
seating  capacity.  The  parlor  cars  will  be  of  the 
most  ample  dimensions,  and  the  interior  fittings  and 
j  finish  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  usual  luxurious 
|  Northwestern  standard.  Special  attention  has  been 


f  The  Harriman  Lines  have  ordered  from  the  Pullman  Co? 
15  all-steel  chair  cars.  The  specifications  will  be  the  same 
as  for  those  mentioned  in  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette  of  July  16. 

**~~The  Chicago,  Burlington  d  Quincy  has  ordered  1,000  stock" 
cars  from  the  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Co.  as  mentioned  in  the  Rail¬ 
road  Age  Gazette  of  September  10.  Delivery  is  set  for  October 
and  November.  The  cars  are  of  30  tons  capacity,  are  all-wood, 
and  have  the  following  dimensions:  Length,  36  ft.  1%  in.;' 
width,  8  ft.  7%  in.  inside;  length,  37  ft.  9  in.,  and  width,  9  ft. 


r  all. 


;  given  to  the  sanitary  arrangement  of  all  this  equip¬ 
ment  and  it  will  all  #be  fitted  with  the  latest  de¬ 
vices  for  insuring  cleanliness  and  satisfactory  ven-  ' 
tilation.  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  will  be  the 
i  first  western  road  to  provide  all-steel,  safety,  fire-  I 
proof  equipment  on  all  of  its  through  passenger 
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boundary  on  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  line,  northward 
to  Gleeson,  Arizona,  42  miles. 

The  amount  of  money  Involved  in  this  construction,  placed 
conservatively  at  $100,000,000,  is  an  unparalleled  outlay  for 
the  construction  of  branches  and  improvements  in  the  ease 
of  a  system  already  so  well  intrenched.  Of  the  above  amount 
about  one  half  has  already  been  expended,  while  the  recent 
sales  of  treasury  securities,  together  with  the  surplus  ac¬ 
cumulated  from  operation  during  the  past  year,  gave  the 
Union  Pacific  further  working  capital  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $55,000,000.  The  cost  of  much  of  the  above  construction 
will  not  have  to  be  met  for  another  year,  or  even  two,  so 
that  the  Harriman  lines  are  able  to  carry  on  their  improve¬ 
ment  program  without  the  necessity  of  making  further  pro¬ 
vision  for  funds. 


NEW  PASSENGER  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  ST.  PAUL. 

The  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company  recently  delivered  to  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  some  very  hand¬ 
some  passenger  cars  for  use  on  the  Pioneer  Limited, 
which  embody  a  number  of  interesting  features.  This 
equipment  consists  of  10  baggage,  mail  and  express 
cars,  15  day  coaches  and  2  buffet  library  cars.  All 
these  cars  have  steel  frames  and  steel  underframes.  They  are 
modern  and  up  ;o  date  in  every  particular  and  the  interior 


one  3-in.  x  3-in.  x  A-In.  angle  at  the  bottom.  The  top  angle  is 
placed  on  the  inside  of  the  web  plate  forming  a  foot  rest.  The 
A-in.  angle  is  placed  outside  of  the  web  plate  and  carries  the 
wood  railing  strip  to  which  the  side  sheathing  Is  secured. 
The  center  construction  is  designed  to  resist  the  pulling  and 
buffing  shocks  and  to  carry  a  proportion  of  the  load,  while 
the  side  trusses  take  care  of  the  balance  of  the  load. 

There  are  four  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.’b  cast  steel  cross 
ties  and  center  filler  castings  per  car,  all  30  in.  deep,  the 
object  being  to  equalize  and  distribute  the  load  between  the 
center  construction  and  the  side  trusses.  The  floor  supports 
between  the  cross  ties  are  4-in.  channels. 

The  end  framing  and  anti-telescoping  device  is  composed  of 
eight  4-in.  “Z”  bars  at  each  end  of  the  car,  the  lower  ends  ex¬ 
tending  down  into  pockets  cast  in  the  steel  platform  and 
riveted  to  the  end  sill  sections.  The  upper  end  of  each  of  these 
“z”  bars  has  the  web  cut  out  and  the  inner  flange  pressed  back 
even  with  the  outer  flange,  and  both  flanges  are  riveted  to  a 
pressed  steel  end  plate,  which  in  turn  is  securely  connected  to 
the  side  plates  and  roof  framing  of  the  car. 

The  side  framing  consists  of  tVin.  pressed  steel  channel¬ 
shaped  posts. running  from  the  side  plates  to  the  bottom  of 
the  side  trusses.  Each  of  these  posts  extends  the  full  depth  of 
the  side  truss  and  has  a  larger  inner  flange  at  this  point, 
which  provides  an  extremely  large  surface  for  securely  rivet¬ 
ing  the  post  in  position. 

The  side  girths  are  composed  of  3-in.  x  3-in.  x  rk-in.  angles 


Elevation  of  New  Library 

design  and  decorations  are  strikingly  fine  and  original.  In 
structural  features,  the  three  classes  of  cars  are  substantially 
the  same,  so  that  the  description  of  the  buffet  library  car 
given  below  will  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the  whole  lot. 

These  buffet  library  cars  are  72  ft.  6  In.  long  over  end  sills, 
10  ft.  wide  over  the  frame,  and  are  built  with  complete  self- 
supporting  steel  underframes  and  steel  frame  work  for  the 
superstructure.  The  underframes  are  composed  of  built-up 
girder  center  sills  and  built-up  side  trusses  in  connection  with 
the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company’s  combined  cast  steel  double 
body  bolsters  and  platforms.  The  center  construction  con¬ 
sists  of  two  A-in.  web  plates  30  in.  deep  at  the  central  portion 
between  the  cross  ties,  tapering  to  12  in.  at  the  point  of 
juncture  with  the  bolsters,  with  four  3 14 -in.  x  314-in.  x  %-in. 
angles  at  the  bottom  of  the  webs,  two  314-in.  x  314-in.  x  %-in. 
angles  at  the  top  and  one  24-in.  x  %-in.  top  cover  plate.  The 
side  trusses  consist  of  24-in.  x  t\,-in.  web  plates  with  one  3-in. 
x  4-in.  x  %-in.  angle  at  the  top,  one  3-in.  x  4-in.  x  %-in.  and 


Car  for  the  Pioneer  Limited. 

fitted  and  riveted  between  the  pressed  steel  posts.  The  side 
plates,  which  are  continuous,  are  of  3-in.  x  3-in.  x  %-in.  angles. 
The  deck  sills  are  continuous  steel  angles  4-in.  x  4-In.  x  t%-in. 
The  deck  plates  are  of  ft-in.  pressed  steel  channel-shaped 
sections.  The  rafters,  for  both  the  upper  and  lower  decks,  are 
of  angle  section  2-in.  x  1%-in.  x  -ft-in.,  bent  to  shape  and 
riveted  directly  to  the  deck  sills  and  the  deck  plates,  and 
secured  to  the  side  plates  by  malleable  iron  castings  riveted 
to  the  lower  deck  rafter  and  the  side  plates. 

Nailing  strips  are  bolted  to  the  side  posts  and  the  rafters 
for  securing  the  outside  sheathing,  the  roof,  the  inside  finish 
and  the  headlining.  Wood  nailing  strips  are  placed  in  the 
bottom  framing  for  securing  the  flooring,  there  being  one 
deafening  floor  below  the  sills  and  the  two  upper  floors.  The 
finished  floor  is  of  “Flexolith”  Composition  Material,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  General  Railway  Supply  Company.  This  com- 
position  is  laid  over  expanded  metal,  which  is  attached  to  the 
upper  course  of  wood  flooring.  The  lower  floors  are  further 
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boundary  on  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  line,  northward 
to  Gleeson,  Arizona,  42  miles. 

The  amount  of  money  Involved  in  this  construction,  placed 
conservatively  at  $100,000,000,  is  an  unparalleled  outlay  for 
the  construction  of  branches  and  improvements  in  the  case 
of  a  system  already  so  well  intrenched.  Of  the  above  amount 
about  one  half  has  already  been  expended,  while  the  recent 
sales  of  treasury  securities,  together  with  the  surplus  ac¬ 
cumulated  from  operation  during  the  past  year,  gave  the 
Union  Pacific  further  working  capital  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $55,000,000.  The  cost  of  much  of  the  above  construction 
will  not  have  to  be  met  for  another  year,  or  even  two,  so 
that  the  Harriman  lines  are  able  to  carry  on  their  improve- 
ment  program  without  the  necessity  or  making  further  pro¬ 
vision  for  funds. 

NEW  PASSENGER  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  ST.  PAUL. 

The  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company  recently  delivered  to  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  some  very  hand- 
lome  passenger  cars  for  use  on  the  Pioneer  Limited, 
vhich  embody  a  number  of  interesting  features.  This 
iquipment  consists  of  10  baggage,  mail  and  express 
ars,  15  day  coaches  and  2  buffet  library  cars.  All 
hese  cars  have  steel  frames  and  steel  underframes.  They  are 


one  3-in.  x  3-in.  x  tVin.  angle  at  the  bottom.  The  top  angle  is 
placed  on  the  inside  of  the  web  plate  forming  a  foot  rest.  The 
hi -in.  angle  is  placed  outside  of  the  web  plate  and  carries  the 
wood  railing  strip  to  which  the  side  sheathing  is  secured. 
The  center  construction  is  designed  to  resist  the  pulling  and 
buffing  shocks  and  to  carry  a  proportion  of  the  load,  while 
the  side  trusses  take  care  of  the  balance  of  the  load. 

There  are  four  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.'s  cast  steel  cross 
ties  and  center  filler  castings  per  car,  all  30  in.  deep,  the 
object  being  to  equalize  and  distribute  the  load  between  the 
center  construction  and  the  side  trusses.  The  floor  supports 
between  the  cross  ties  are  4-in.  channels. 

The  end  framing  and  anti-telescoping  device  is  composed  of 
eight  4-in.  Z  bars  at  each  end  of  the  car,  the  lower  ends  ex¬ 
tending  down  into  pockets  cast  in  the  steel  platform  and 
riveted  to  the  end  sill  sections.  The  upper  end  of  each  of  these 
"Z"  bars  has  the  web  cut  out  and  the  inner  flange  pressed  back 
even  with  the  outer  flange,  and  both  flanges  are  riveted  to  a 
Pressed  steel  end  plate,  which  in  turn  is  securely  connected  to 
the  side  plates  and  roof  framing  of  the  car. 

The  side  framing  consists  of  iVin.  pressed  steel  channel¬ 
shaped  posts. running  from  the  side  plates  to  the  bottom  of 
the  side  trusses.  Each  of  these  posts  extends  the  full  depth  of 
the  side  truss  and  has  a  larger  inner  flange  at  this  point, 
which  provides  an  extremely  large  surface  for  securely  rivet¬ 
ing  the  post  in  position. 


design  and  decorations  are  strikingly  fine  and  original.  In 
structural  features,  the  three  classes  of  cars  are  substantially 
the  same,  so  that  the  description  of  the  buffet  library  car 
given  below  will  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the  whole  lot. 

These  buffet  library  cars  are  72  ft.  6  in.  long  over  end  sills, 
10  ft.  wide  over  the  frame,  and  are  built  with  complete  self- 
supporting  steel  underframes  and  steel  frame  work  for  the 
superstructure.  The  underframes  are  composed  of  built-up 
girder  center  sills  and  built-up  side  trusses  in  connection  with 
the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company’s  combined  cast  steel  double 
body  bolsters  and  platforms.  The  center  construction  con¬ 
sists  of  two  A-in.  web  plates  30  in.  deep  at  the  central  portion 
between  the  cross  ties,  tapering  to  12  in.  at  the  point  of 
juncture  with  the  bolsters,  with  four  3i/j-In.  x  314-in.  x  %-in. 
angles  at  the  bottom  of  the  webs,  two  3  %-in.  x  3>4-in.  x  %-in. 
angles  at  the  top  and  one  24-in.  x  %-in.  top  cover  plate.  The 
side  trusses  consist  of  24-in.  x  ft-ln.  web  pla;es  with  one  3-in. 
x  4-in.  x  %-ln.  angle  at  the  top,  one  3-in.  x  4-in.  x  %-in.  and 


fitted  and  riveted  between  the  pressed  steel  posts.  The  side 
plates,  which  are  continuous,  are  of  3-in.  x  3-in.  x  %-in.  angles. 
The  deck  sills  are  continuous  steel  angles  4-in.  x  4-in.  x  ,'ii-in. 
The  deck  plates  are  of  -,Vin.  pressed  steel  channel-shaped 
sections.  The  rafters,  for  both  the  upper  and  lower  decks,  are 
of  angle  section  2-in.  x  1%-in.  x  A-in.,  bent  to  shape  and 
riveted  directly  to  the  deck  sills  and  the  deck  plates,  and 
secured  to  the  side  plates  by  malleable  iron  castings  riveted 
to  the  lower  deck  rafter  and  the  side  plates. 

Nailing  strips  are  bolted  to  the  side  posts  and  the  rafters 
for  securing  the  outside  sheathing,  the  roof,  the  inside  finish 
and  the  headlining.  Wood  nailing  strips  are  placed  in  the 
bottom  framing  for  securing  the  flooring,  there  being  one 
deafening  floor  below  the  sills  and  the  two  upper  floors.  The 
finished  floor  is  of  “Flexolith”  Composition  Material,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  General  Railway  Supply  Company.  This  com¬ 
position  is  laid  over  expanded  metal,  which  is  attached  to  the 
upper  course  of  wood  flooring.  The  lower  floors  are  further 
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Insulated  with  a  course  of  l^-in.  hair  felt  placed  between 
the  floor  nailing  strips. 

The  draft  and  buffer  attachments  are  extremely  heavy, 
Miner  Friction  Draft  Rigging  and  Forsyth  Friction  Buffers 
being  used.  The  trucks  used  under  the  buffet  library  cars  ari 
the  Commonwealth  cast  steel  six  wheel  truck  frame,  equipped 
with  Paige  38-in.  wheels,  Franklin  journal  box  and  Diamond 
special  brake  beams. 


The  controlling  factor  in  the  floor  plan  is  the  fact  that  im 


Exterior  End  of  Steel  Frame. 


stead  of  being  placed  at  the  forward  end  of  the  train,  as  is 
usual  with  buffet  library  cars,  this  car  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  train  or  between  sleeping  cars  so  that  sleeping 
car  passengers  may  enter  It  from  either  end.  This  is  likely 
to  prove  to  be  a  most  convenient  and  popular  arrangement  for 
passehgers  who  want  to  use  the  car  for  reading  or  lounging. 

The  car  is  divided  into  two  rooms  with  the  buffet  between 
them.  The  smaller  of  the  two  rooms  is  the  lounging  room; 
the  larger  is  the  library  or  reading  room.  '  The  former  is 
finished  in  dark  woods  with  subdued  lighting  and  color  effects; 
the  latter  in  lighter  tones  with  brilliant  coloring. 

The  Interior  finish  of  the  lounging  room  is  done  in  a  dark 
wood,  native  to  Peru,  where  it  is  known  as  “Quitacalcon.” 
The  builders  who  have  used  the  wood  for  several  years  have 
given  it  the  name  of  “Peruvian  Mahogany."  It  is  finely 
figured  and  takes  a  perfect  polish.  The  interior  finish  of  the 
library  end  is  in  Cuban  mahogany,  exquisitely  marked.  Deli¬ 
cately  executed  designs  in  marquetry  of  rare  woods  charac¬ 
terize  the  whole  of  the  interior.  All  of  the  marquetry  has  had 
the  special  Barney  &  Smith  treatment  to  preserve  the  natural 
colors  of  the  woods.  This  treatment  consists  in  carefully  coat¬ 
ing  the  marquetry  after  it  is  placed  in  position  with  a  compo¬ 
sition  which  is  removed  after  the  ground  work  has  been  filled,  i 
This  treatment  gives  a  clean-cut  contrast  and  naturalness  to 
the  marquetry  that  is  lacking  in  much  of  this  sort  of  decora¬ 
tion  to  be  found  in  passenger  car  ornamentation. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  interior  is  the  entire 
absence  of  square  or  angular  corners  in  the  library  room 
The  bulkheads,  side  Walls  and  partitions  have  round  corners, 
forming  a  continuity  of  line  which  gives  a  pleasing  relief 
from  the  usual  box  effect  and  thereby  contributes  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  air  of  comfort  and  repose,  which  is  the  characteristic  idea 
throughout. 

The  Idea  of  the  curved  lines  is  carried  into  both  the  lower 
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and  upper  decks  In  the  library  room.  The  general  effect  of 
roominess  is  much  enhanced  by  the  height  of  the  windows. 
All  of  the  windows  stop  at  the  chair  rail  line  and  the  result  is 
an  impression  of  bulk  and  strength  on  the  exterior  and  alti¬ 
tude  and  space  on  the  interior. 

The  electroliers  are  specially  designed  to  suit  the  general 
theme  and  are  finished  in  statuary  bronze.  Those  in  the 
lounging  room  have  iridescent  shades  while  those  in  the 
library  end  have  Holophane  shades. 

The  inside  windows  are  of  leaded  glass  with  a  combination 
of  polished  French  plate  combined  in  designs  of  richly  colored 
cathedral  glass.  The  glass  in  the  deck  sash  is  of  the  same 
general  character. 

In  the  lounging  room,  the  ceiling  is  finished  in  canvas  and 
is  paneled  with  massive  beams  and  painted  a  rich  red  slightly 
relieved  with  gold  line  ornamentation. 


The  carpets  are  of  the  best  Wilton.  The  chairs,  sofas  and 


Interior  of  Steel  Frame. 


cozy  corners  are  upholstered  in  Spanish  leather  in  shades  to 
match  the  color  schemes-  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

According  to  a  consular  report,  the  traffic  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  of  all  railways  in  Argentina 
Increased  by  $6,618,440  (gold),  or  8  per  cent.;  the  approxi¬ 
mate  increases  for  the  leading  lines  are:  Buenos  Aires  and 
Pacific,  $2,311,687;  General  Buenos  Aires  Province,  $1,459,950; 
Great  Southern,  $997,032;  Western,  $330,922;  Entre  Rios,  $326,- 
055;  Santa  F6  Provincial,  $272,524;  Cordoba  &  Rosario,  $17o!- 
327;  Northeast  Argentine,  $155,728;  Central  Cordoba,  Central 
Northern  and  Northwest  Sections,  $145,995;  Central  Northern, 
$126,529;  Buenos  Aires  Central,  $97,330;  Central  Cordoba, 
$87,597;  Central  Argentine,  $78,997;  North  Argentine,  $58,398; 
National  Andina,  $4,866.  The  rapidly  developing  southern 'and 
western  portions  of  Argentina  show  a  most  marked  increase  in 
the  traffic  receipts. 
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Insulated  with  a  course  of  1  * i* -in .  hair  felt  placed  between 
the  floor  nailing  strips. 

The  draft  and  buffer  attachments  are  extremely  heavy, 
Miner  Friction  Draft  Rigging  and  Forsyth  Friction  Buffers 
being  used.  The  trucks  used  under  the  buffet  library  cars  are 
the  Commonwealth  cast  steel  six  wheel  truck  frame,  equipped 
with  Paige  38-in,  wheels,  Franklin  journal  box  and  Diamond 
special  brake  beams. 


The  controlling  factor  in  the  floor  plan  is  the  fact  that  in- 
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stead  of  being  placed  at  the  forward  end  of  the  train,  as  is 
usual  with  buffet  library  cars,  this  car  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  train  or  between  sleeping  cars  so  that  sleeping 
car  passengers  may  enter  it  from  either  end.  This  is  likely 
to  prove  to  be  a  most  convenient  and  popular  arrangement  for 
passengers  who  want  to  use  the  car  for  reading  or  lounging. 

The  car  is  divided  into  two  rooms  with  the  buffet  between 
them.  The  smaller  of  the  two  rooms  is  the  lounging  room; 
the  larger  is  the  library  or  reading  room.  The  former  is 
finished  in  dark  woods  with  subdued  lighting  and  color  effects; 
the  latter  in  lighter  tones  with  brilliant  coloring. 

The  interior  finish  of  the  lounging  room  is  done  in  a  dark 
wood,  native  to  Peru,  where  it  is  known  as  “Quitacalcon.” 
The  builders  who  have  used  the  wood  for  several  years  have 
given  it  the  name  of  "Peruvian  Mahogany."  It  is  finely 
figured  and  takes  a  perfect  polish.  The  interior  finish  of  the 
library  end  is  in  Cuban  mahogany,  exquisitely  marked.  Deli¬ 
cately  executed  designs  in  marquetry  of  rare  woods  charac¬ 
terize  the  whole  of  the  interior.  All  of  the  marquetry  has  had 
the  special  Barney  &  Smith  treatment  to  preserve  the  natural 
colors  of  the  woods.  This  treatment  consists  in  carefully  coat¬ 
ing  the  marquetry  after  it  is  placed  in  position  with  a  compo¬ 
sition  which  is  removed  after  the  ground  work  has  been  filled. 
This  treatment  gives  a  clean-cut  contrast  and  naturalness  to 
the  marquetry  that  is  lacking  in  much  of  this  sort  of  decora¬ 
tion  to  be  found  in  passenger  car  ornamentation. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  interior  is  the  entire 
absence  of  square  or  angular  corners  in  the  library  room 
The  bulkheads,  side  walls  and  partitions  have  round  corners, 
forming  a  continuity  of  line  which  gives  a  pleasing  relief 
from  the  usual  box  effect  and  thereby  contributes  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  air  of  comfort  and  repose,  which  is  the  characteristic  idea 
throughout. 

The  idea  of  the  curved  lines  is  carried  into  both  the  lower 
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and  upper  decks  In  the  library  room.  The  general  effect  of 
roominess  is  much  enhanced  by  the  height  of  the  windows. 
All  of  the  windows  stop  at  the  chair  rail  line  and  the  result  is 
an  impression  of  bulk  and  strength  on  the  exterior  and  alti¬ 
tude  and  space  on  the  interior. 

The  electroliers  are  specially  designed  to  suit  the  general 
theme  and  are  finished  in  statuary  bronze.  Those  in  the 
lounging  room  have  Iridescent  shades  while  those  in  the 
library  end  have  Holophane  shades. 

The  inside  windows  are  of  leaded  glass  with  a  combination 
of  polished  French  plate  combined  in  designs  of  richly  colored 
cathedral  glass.  The  glass  in  the  deck  sash  is  of  the  same 
general  character. 

In  the  lounging  room,  the  ceiling  is  finished  in  canvas  and 
is  paneled  with  massive  beams  and  painted  a  rich  red  slightly 
relieved  with  gold  line  ornamentation. 

The  carpets  are  of  the  best  Wilton.  The  chairs,  sofas  and 
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cozy  corners  are  upholstered  in  Spanish  leather  in  shades  to 
match  the  color  schemes  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are 
placed. 


According  to  a  consular  report,  the  traffic  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  of  all  railways  in  Argentina 
increased  by  $6,618,440  (gold),  or  8  per  cent.;  the  approxi¬ 
mate  increases  for  the  leading  lines  are;  Buenos  Aires  and 
Pacific,  $2,311,587;  General  Buenos  Aires  Province,  $1,459,950; 
Great  Southern,  $997,632;  Western.  $330,922;  Entre  Rios,  $326,- 
055;  Santa  F6  Provincial,  $272,524;  Cordoba  &  Rosario,  $170.- 
827 ;  Northeast  Argentine,  $155,728;  Central  Cordoba,  Central 
Northern  and  Northwest  Sections,  $145,995;  Central  Northern, 
$126,529;  Buenos  Aires  Central,  $97,330;  Central  Cordoba, 
$87,597;  Central  Argentine,  $78,997;  North  Argentine,  $58,398; 
National  Andlna,  $4,866.  The  rapidly  developing  southern  and 
western  portions  of  Argentina  show  a  most  marked  increase  in 
the  traffic  receipts. 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  STRUCTURES. 

Cars  and  Locomotives. 

— The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  in  the 
market  for  162  passenger  cars.  The  division  is  as 
I  follows:  Eighteen  baggage,  18  combination  mail 
i  and  baggage,  54  coaches,  18  diners,  18  tourist 
]  sleepers,  27  sleeping  cars  and  nine  compartment 
observation  cars. 

I  — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  placed 

an  order  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
for  33  cabooses. 

|  — The  Chicago  City  Railway  Co.,  which  was 

I  reported  In  our  issue  of  Sept.  11  to  be  preparing 
specifications  for  50  new  pay-as-you-enter  cars, 
has  ordered  these  cars  from  the  American  Car 
Company. 

■  — The  Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming  is  in  the  mar- 
I  ket  for  200  ore  cars. 

— The  Idaho  Southern  has  ordered  an  eight- 
wheel  passenger  engine  from  the  American  Loco- 
!  motive  Co. 

i  — The  Delaware  &  Hudson,  which  was  reported 

U  in  our  issue  of  September  11  as  being  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  number  of  Mallet  compound  locomotives, 
has  ordered  six  locomotives  of  this  type  from  the 
I  American  Locomotive  Co. 

— The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  said  to  be  con¬ 
templating  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  all-steel 
passenger  cars. 

— The  Northern  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  from 
j  500  to  1000  fifty-ton  self  clearing  ore  cars. 

— The  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific  is  in  the 
market  for  100  gondola  cars. 

— The  Detroit  &  Mackinac  has  ordered  a  six- 
■  wheel  switch  engine  from  the  American  Loco¬ 
motive  Co. 

— The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  is  reported  to  i 
be  in  the  market  for  500  30-ton  box  cars,  with  steel 
underframes. 

— The  Virginian  Railway  is  stated  to  be  in  the 
market  for  10  cabooses  and  eight  passenger 
’*  coaches. 

I  — The  Pere  Marquette  has  ordered  12  locomo- 

i  tlves  from  American  Locomotive  Co. 

— The  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis 
has  been  authorized  by  its  board  of  directors  to 
purchase  ten  switching  engines. 

— The  Little  River  Railroad  is  reported  to  have 
ordered  a  77-ton  locomotive  from  the  Lima  Loco¬ 
motive  &  Machine  Co. 

— The  Valdosta  Street  Railway,  Valdosta,  Ga., 

,  is  in  the  market  for  two  electric  cars. 

|  _ The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  reported  to  be 

'  building  a  number  of  new  freight  cars  at  its  New 
Decatur  shops. 

— The  item  in  the  Railway  &  Engineering  Re¬ 
view  of  September  25  regarding  the  recent  order 
for  815  work  cars  placed  by  the  Harriman  Lines, 
j  should  have  stated  that  these  were  Hart  Converti¬ 
ble  cars  and  that  they  were  ordered  from  the 
Rodger  Ballast  Car  Co.,  Railway  Exchange  build¬ 
ing,  Chicago  and  not  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.  The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
will,  however,  build  these  cars  for  the  Rodger  com- 
*  pany. 

— The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  sent  five  of  its  loco¬ 
motives,  Nos.  56,  54,  59,  137  and  217,  to  the  Hicks 
Locomotive  &  Car  Works,  Chicago  Heights,  Ill., 
for  repairs.  The  road  has  also  sent  five  locomo¬ 
tives  to  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  for  repairs. 

— The  Texas  Company,  Stewart  building,  Hous- 
,  ton,  Texas,  has  ordered  103  steel  underframe  tank 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

I  — The  Great  Northern,  .which  recently  ordered  a 

number  of  passenger  cars  from  the  Barney  & 

I  Smith  Car  Co.,  is  reported  to  be  in  the  market  for 
I  a  large  number  of  passenger  cars. 

;  c7ml)0r,.„d  7 1 

gasoline  motor  cars.  A.  L.  Sadler  is  v 

’“tLT.Sv.M.  Ewnpm.ni  «-  ““"S  \ 

Sw‘-=--»==. 

l  ^Th?  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered  50  Hart  j 

■  ™  aHous  papers,  the  type  of  car  having  been  re 

L*  ported  as  the  Rodger  ballast  car. 


U/m  Lfto  i-  ,occ  i  s;  o<; 


The  Norfolk  rf  Western  iB  In  the  market  for  1,500  freight 


The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  ordered  600  low-side  gon¬ 
dolas  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  been  figuring  on  84  steel  inter- 
urban  cars  for  use  near  San  Francisco. 


i  The  Chicago  Great  Western  is  having  a  private  car  built  by 
the  Pullman  Co.  for  the  use  of  the  president,  S.  M.  Felton. 

The  Louisville  d ■  Nashville  has  purchased  all  material  and 
specialties  for  all  rolling  stock  the  building  of  which  has  been 
authorized. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Co.  the  1,000  ore  cars  mentioned  in  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette 
,  of  August  27. 

The  Denver,  Laramie  &  Northwestern  is  reported  to  have  ' 
ordered  eight  coaches  and  a  number  of  box  and  flat  cars.  This 
is  not  yet  confirmed. 

I  The  Philippine  Railway  has  ordered  from  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.  the  15  flat  cars  and  the  10  box  cars  mentioned 
jin  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette  of  July  23. 

The  Virginian  Railway  has  ordered  from  the  Harlan  &  Hol¬ 
lingsworth  Corporation  eight  coaches  and  six  baggage  cars 
The  coaches  were  mentioned  in  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette  of 
October  1. 

j  The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  are  taking  prices  on  the 
following  passenger  equipment:  Ten  first-class  coaches,  flv 
second-class  coaches,  eight  baggage,  mail  and  express  cars, 
and  three  express  cars. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  recently  ordered  250  box  cars,  8  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  3  flangers  and  3  snow  plows  from  the  Angus  shops 
and  10  vans  from  the  Farnum  shops.  This  equipment  includes 
that  mentioned  in  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette  of  July  23. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  from  the  Standard  Steel 
I  Car  four  all-steel  coaches  and  .  four  all-steel  combination 
passenger  and  baggage  cars.  The  number  of  these  cars  was 
reported  in  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette  of  October  8  as  being 
20.  The  special  equipment  includes: 

,  Steel 

Bolsters,  body  Itfel 

Bolsters,  truck  . Westlnghouse 

5ra,  ™ .  ...  Diamond  special 

Brake-shoes!  V.  Steei-backV  Am.'  Brake-Shoe  *  Fdr^Co. 

CurJafn*  fixtures  . . ; 


SoStinf  esvst‘em . . .  .  •  . .  Penna.  standard 

s  ...axi.  *«-.  «••. 

Platformi ' .’ .' .‘ .‘ ! .'  i ■’  .  Ca8tPhfsh 

Seat  Covering .  Miner 

!nHn!Trll’g8  .  .' .' . .  Ry.’  ’  SteVhSpiing  Co. 

T?uckg  .  . Commonwealth  Steel  Co. 

Vestibules  W. . , .  •  • .  PuUman’ 


Umuwav  «evt&W, 

1(3,1^05, 


— ^T^llinois  Central  is  of  an-steel 

with  the  Pullman  Co.  for  traln  between 

cars  for  its  new  through-passenger  trai 
Chicago  and  Jacksonville.  - - 


.  ^  . 


RaiuioiV!)  At  ere 

W.\.  oerf.  li,  t  CJO?-! 

8TATE  COMMISSIONS. 

S  Comnan^thf?  RfIwa,y  Commission  has  notified  the  Pullman  : ’C> 

andT^  J?  *  688  1  makes  a  maximum  berth  rate  of  $1.50  H  , 

I  by  NovemhTT,Seat  rate  Pf‘on*half  a  cent  a  mile  in  Kansas 
!  adonHnn^f th  15'  prcceedln^8  wil1  be  begun  to  compel  the  , 
h» v!  l?n  f  t?e,Se  rates-  Th'  rates  demanded  are  those  which  ■  I 
j  have  been  established  in  Oklahoma.  , 


Milwaukee.^.^two^tean^turh'  fr°m  th®  Ailis'chalmers  Co.  i 
,D*  5’°00  h'p  >  tether  wni  a“W 


of  Oct^)er”8f  hM*  orde  “den96°  sub  Railroad  Af>e  Gazette 
Passenger  cars,  as  follows-  Thirty  t^co^h  M'  P'  54,  steel 
nation  cars  from  the  Amerfcan  rlr'  Z*  °°“heBJ “d  18  combi- 
from  the  Pullman  Co  and  if?  „  .  *  Foundry  Co.,  30  coaches 
,Car  Co^_  _  Lo-  411(1  I6  coaches  from  the  Standard  Steel 


Railway  REViEvV  ^ 

Crtltl \£0]  Sai^Oc. <  2,  3,|CJO^.( 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  '.T~,  i 

■  IOad  has  been  asking  for  priced  on  ?  ?  ’  Which  J 

m  cars  embracing  all  varieties  nf  Passenger  r1 

1  equipment  is  reports  fe  t”  f  Passenger  train 
^Jtej||gnt0^aVe  °rdered  200  these 

r.1X&l°'Tr  I 

““  W  with  Bteet 

man  ’  h  ordered  these  cars  from  the  Pull- 


Tl^^Rillman  Co.  has  announced  that  a  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  two  dollars  per  share  from  net 
earnings  will  be  paid  Nov.  15,  1909,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  close  of  business  Oct.  30,  1909. 
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RAILROAD  AGE  GAZETTE. 


ited  No.  1.  Thiy  are  Bet  apart  exclusively  as  a  lounging  place  Elliot’s  5-ft.  shelf  of  books,  the  current  magazines,  and  a. 
for  passengers  In  the  sleeping  cars  on  this  train.  telephone,  which  Is  connected  while  the  train  remains  at 

Each  car  is  divided  into  four  separate  rooms,  the  club  room  terminals.  Back  of  this  Is  the  main  lounging  room  for  ladles 

in  the  front  being  completely  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  car  and  gentlemen,  no  smoking  being  permitted  in  this  room, 

by  an  aisle  running  alongside.  This  room  is  supplied  with  It  is  finished  in  light-colored  Cuban  mahogany,  in  distinct 

circular  and  straight  divans,  with  movable  armchairs,  all  contrast  to  the  clubroom,  and  has  armchairs  seating  22  per- 

upholstered  in  dark  Spanish  leather,  and  with  tables,  fixed  sons.  Back  of  this  main  lounging  room  is  the  novel  fea- 

and  movable.  There  is  a  buffet  attached,  with  an  attendant  ture  of  the  car — a  sun-parlor  in  winter  and  a  veranda  in 

in  charge.  The  apartment  is  finished  in  dark  golden  oak  summer.  It  is  finished  to  conform  to  the  main  lounging 

with  art  glass  panels  above  the  windows  and  art  glass  lights,  room,  but  is  entirely  enclosed  in  glass,  quickly  removable 

The  deck,  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  car,  is  finished  in  ivory  if  weather  permits.  This  room  seats  ten  to  twelve  persons 
shade.  and  is  entirely  protected  from  the  weather.  It  is  as  free 

Back  of  the  club  room  is  a  writing  room  entirely  enclosed  from  dust  and  cinders  as  the  main  portion  of  the  car,  and 

by  a  mahogany  grill,  containing  two  writing  desks,  President  therefore  has  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  observation 


New  Lounging  Car  for  the  Burlington. 


I 
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RAILROAD  AGE  GAZETTE. 


ited  No.  1.  Th£-y  are  set  apart  exclusively  as  a  lounging  place 
for  passengers  in  the  sleeping  cars  on  this  train. 

Each  car  is  divided  into  four  separate  rooms,  the  club  room 
in  the  front  being  completely  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  car 
by  an  aisle  running  alongside.  This  room  is  supplied  with 
circular  and  straight  divans,  with  movable  armchairs,  all 
upholstered  in  dark  Spanish  leather,  and  with  tables,  tixect 
and  movable.  There  is  a  buffet  attached,  with  an  attendant 
in  charge.  The  apartment  is  finished  in  dark  golden  oak 
with  art  glass  panels  above  the  windows  and  art  glass  lights. 
The  deck,  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  car,  is  finished  in  ivory 
shade. 

Back  of  the  club  room  is  a  writing  room  entirely  enclosed 
by  a  mahogany  grill,  containing  two  writing  desks,  President 


Elliot’s  5-ft.  shelf  of  books,  the  current  magazines,  and  a~ 
telephone,  which  is  connected  while  the  train  remains  at 
terminals.  Back  of  this  is  the  main  lounging  room  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  no  smoking  being  permitted  in  this  room. 
It  is  finished  in  light-colored  Cuban  mahogany,  in  distinct 
contrast  to  the  clubroom,  and  has  armchairs  seating  22  per¬ 
sons.  Back  of  this  main  lounging  room  is  the  novel  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  car — a  sun-parlor  in  winter  and  a  veranda  in 
summer.  It  is  finished  to  conform  to  the  main  lounging 
room,  but  is  entirely  enclosed  in  glass,  quickly  removable 
if  weather  permits.  This  room  seats  ten  to  twelve  persons 
and  Is  entirely  protected  from  the  weather.  It  is  as  free 
from  dust  and  cinders  as  the  main  portion  of  the  car,  and 
therefore  has  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  observation 


Observation  Room. 


SO  p  l  Otv. 


THE  ADJUSTED  TONNAGE  FORMULA  FOR  DETERMIN¬ 
ING  TRAIN  LOADS. 


Superintendent,  Belrldere  Division,  United  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 

The  investigation  of  the  subject  of  train  resistances  has 
held  a  prominent  place  in  the  minds  of  operating  officers  for 
the  past  decade,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  we  may  some  day 
arrive  at  its  solution,  but  there  are  so  many  elements  involved 
that  the  complete  analytical  formula  would  be  too  complicated 
for  practical  use  in  determining  proper  train  loads.  What  is 
wanted  for  every  day  use  in  making  up  trains  is  a  simple 
formula,  convenient  in  its  application,  and  sufficiently  reliable 
in  its  results,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  variations  between 
different  cars  are  such  as  to  prevent  absolute  accuracy  in  the 
application  of  any  general  rule. 

Several  methods  have  been  devised  with  these  objects  in 
view,  but  that  commonly  known  as  the  “Adjusted  tonnage” 
method,  seems  to  combine  substantial  accuracy  and  readiness 
of  application  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  objection  most  commonly  urged  against  “Adjusted  ton- 
nag^’  is  that  it  Is  at  best  rough  and  unscientific  approx¬ 
imation;  but,  as  stated  above,  different  cars  vary  so  much 
in  their  tractive  resistance  under  the  same  load  that  an  ap¬ 
proximation  is  all  that  can  be  looked  for,  and  the  purpose 
of  these  remarks  is  to  show  that  although  but  an  approxima¬ 
tion,  it  is  based  upon  correct  mathematical  considerations; 
and  it  has  besides  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  worked  up 
for  any  particular  ruling  grade  or  controlling  point  by  a 
series  of  simple  observations  on  trains  in  regular  service  and 
under  ordinary  working  conditions.  V 

If  the  tractive  resistance  of  a  car  were  in  all  cases  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  weight  of  the  car,  we  should  have  the  formula 
r  =  f  w 

in  which  r  =  the  resistance  of  a  single  car, 
w  =  the  weight  of  car  and  lading 
and  f  =  the  “coefficient”  of  friction. 


Observation  Platform. 


ws,  equal  to  the  total  weight  of  the  train,  we  ha\ 
of  n  cars 

R  =  f  W  +  «  q, 

and  similarly  for  a  train  of  q,  cars 

R,  =  fW1+n,q, 

and  for  two  trains  of  equal  resistance  we  have 
f  W  +  n  q  =  f  W,  +  n,  q, 

whence 

q  W,  —  W 


writing  k  for  _9_ ,  we  have  the  resistance  of  a  train 


In  which  A  is  the  "adjusted  tonnage”  rating  of  the  engine, 

and  Is  equal  to  the  total  weight  of  the  train  plus  n  times  k; 
and  the  rule  for  adjusted  tonnage  loading  is  immediately 


Vutome  p^ob 
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RAILROAD  AGE  GAZETTE. 


It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  resistanco  Is  not^strlctly 

LOUNGING  CARS  ON  THE  BURLINGTON. 

The  Burlington  has  adopted  a  novel  type  of  club  car, 
known  as  a  lounging  car,  which  were  built  by  the  Pullman 
Company,  and  have  been  installed  on  the  Chicago-Denver  Llm- 


Superintendent,  Belvidere  Division,  United  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 

The  investigation  of  the  subject  of  train  resistances  has 
held  a  prominent  place  in  the  minds  of  operating  officers  for 
the  past  decade,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  some  day 
arrive  at  its  solution,  but  there  are  so  many  elements  involved 
that  the  complete  analytical  formula  would  be  too  complicated 
for  practical  use  in  determining  proper  train  loads.  What  is 
wanted  for  every  day  use  in  making  up  trains  is  a  simple 
formula,  convenient  in  its  application,  and  sufficiently  reliable 
in  its  results,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  variations  between 
different  cars  are  such  as  to  prevent  absolute  accuracy  in  the 
application  of  any  general  rule. 

Several  methods  have  been  devised  with  these  objects  in 
view,  but  that  commonly  known  as  the  “Adjusted  tonnage” 
method,  seems  to  combine  substantial  accuracy  and  readiness 
of  application  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  objection  most  commonly  urged  against  “Adjusted  ton- 
nag^’  is  that  it  is  at  best  rough  and  unscientific  approx¬ 
imation;  but,  as  stated  above,  different  cars  vary  so  much 
in  their  tractive  resistance  under  the  same  load  that  an  ap¬ 
proximation  is  all  that  can  be  looked  for,  and  the  purpose 
of  these  remarks  is  to  show  that  although  but  an  approxima¬ 
tion,  it  is  based  upon  correct  mathematical  considerations; 
and  it  has  besides  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  worked  up 
for  any  particular  ruling  grade  or  controlling  point  by  a 
series  of  simple  observations  on  trains  in  regular  service  and 
under  ordinary  working  conditions.  V 

If  the  tractive  resistance  of  a  car  were  in  all  cases  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  weight  of  the  car,  we  should  have  the  formula 


platform  without  the  discomforts.  There  are  no  steps  at 
this  end  of  the  car  whatever,  and,  therefore,  nothing  to  mar 
the  comfort  of  the  passenger. 

These  cars,  which  were  put  on  last  month,  have  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  features  adopted.  During  one  of 
the  trips  the  65  sleeping-car  passengers  in  the  train  mailed 
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Von.  XLVII.,  No.  18. 


Sailt*oa>  Offirjer^. 


ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


have  quite  different  meanings  to  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
receive  and  disburse  huge  sums,  and  to  another  whose  study 
of  them  is  purely  academic. 

Mr.  Mahl  was  bom  in  Carisruhe,  Baden,  December  19,  1843, 

-  and  came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1852.  In  1860  he 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers.  was  entered  38  an  apprentice  in  the  shops  of  the  Louisville  ft 

Robert  s  T  nvon  .  .  .  ..  Nashville.  In  four  years  he  became  successively  a  machinist. 

Pacific  also  nrLlLt  nf  fh  T  °*  the  UnI°n  a  draftaman  “d  chief  clerk  in  the  mechanical  department, 

acme,  also  president  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  succeeding  From  1864  to  1872  he  was  auditor  and  purchasing  agent  of 

fol^m^f  this  i’sanf  aCC0UDt  °f  hiS  Hfe  lD  an°ther  the  Loulsvllle-  Cincinnati  ft  Lexington.  For  a  few  years  he 

served  under  Colonel  Scott  as  auditor,  purchasing  agent  and 
F.  C.  MacArthur  has  been  appointed  car  accountant,  secre-  financial  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific.  Soon  after  the  panic 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Dairy  Shippers’  Despatch  and  the  ot  1873  he  returned  to  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  ft  Lexington, 
dairy  department  of  the  Lackawanna  Line,  with  office  at  becoming  its  general  superintendent.  In  February,  1882,  Mr. 
Chicago,  succeeding  R.  G.  Root,  deceased.  Huntington  called  him  to  New  York,  where  he  served  suc- 

Edwarri  p  v  cesslvely  as  general  agent,  comptroller  and  assistant  to  the 

land  CincinnS  PhLt »r°f  disbursements  of  the  Cleve-  president  of  the  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  and  the  Southern  Pacific 

xr *?  r“!iwr •  “?r  “'s, ,ln“ ",4 o,1,er 

large  interests  of  Mr.  Huntington.  After  Mr.  Huntington’s 


assistant  auditor,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  G.  N.  Well¬ 
man  succeeds  Mr.  Higgins,  with  office  at  Cincinnati. 


William  Mahi’s  n 


r  title  of  vice-president,  as  well  as  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  systems  in¬ 
dicates  a  promotion,  and  yet  to  those  who  know  the  work 
and  perhaps  to  himself, 


death  Mr.  Harriman  continued  and  extended  Mr.  Mahi’s  func¬ 
tions  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  systems. 


T.  J.  Elton,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Manistee  ft  North¬ 
eastern,  has  been  elected  secretary,  with  office  at  Manistee, 
Mich.,  succeeding  William  Douglas,  resigned. 


Operating  Officers. 


Grant  Geddes,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sumpter 
Valley  at  Baker  City,  Ore.,  has  been  appointed  general  super¬ 
intendent,  with  office  at  Baker  City. 


F.  L.  Butler  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Denver  ft  Intermountain,  with  office  at  Denver,  Colo.  F.  N. 
Dawson  has  been  appointed  a  trainmaster. 


W.  L.  Connelly,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Chicago, 
Indiana  ft  Southern  at  Gibson,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  train¬ 
master  of  the  Danville  division,  with  office  at  Danville,  Ill. 

W.  E.  Miller  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  first 
division  of  the  Denver  ft  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  succeeding  F.  R.  Rockwell,  granted  a  leave  of  absence’. 


W.  S.  Logan  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Dairy  Ship¬ 
pers’  Despatch  and  of  the  dairy  department  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Line,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  R.  G  Root 
deceased. 


It  seems  to  remove  him 
from  a  class  where  he 
was  pre-eminent  and 
there  is  a  slight  feeling 
of  regret  at  the  change. 

For  many  years  no  one 
would  have  hesitated  in 
naming  him  as  the  first 
comptroller  In  the  land, 
whether  considered  as 
a  pioneer  or  as  a  pres¬ 
ent  day  officer  in  the 
design  and  preparation 
of  railway  statistics  for 
profitable  use  as  operat¬ 
ing  lessons,  or  as  a 
clear  statement  of  as¬ 
sets  and  liabilities.  We 
re-discover  a  great 
many  things.  It  was  44 
years  ago  that  in  the 
annual  reports  of  two 
of  the  constituent  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Louisville 

&  Nashville  the  following  credit  was  given  by  the  president: 

“Through  Mr.  Mahi’s  assistance  we  have  thoroughly  sys¬ 
tematized  our  accounts  and  have  distributed  under  the  head 
of  freight  and  passengers  all  expense  accounts.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  carrying  per  mile  a  passenger 
and  a  ton  of  freight.  *  *  *  They  will  become  valuable  in 
arranging  your  tariff  of  freight  and  passengers  and  in  de¬ 
termining  the  relative  economy  of  operation  of  these  and 
other  roads." 

H.  Harriman.  Inspiration  comes  from  the  top.  He  never 
served  under  a  small  man;  Indeed,  the  list  of  his  superior  w-  R-  Hastings,  superintendent  of  signal  construction  on 
officers  begins,  and  nearly  completes,  the  roll  call  of  the  great-  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  ft  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  eenerai 
est  railway  men  this  country  has  produced.  signal  inspector,  and  the  office  of  interlocking  engineer  has 

Inspiration  from  the  top  is  a  great  factor  in  the  success  been  abolished.  B.  H.  Richards,  lamp  inspector  succeeds 

of  any  man,  but  it  is  far  from  being  enough.  Mr.  Mahl  had  Mr-  Hastings,  and  J.  H.  Benedict  succeeds  Mr.  Richards  sit 

in  addition  to  this  the  ability  and  the  essential  qualities  wJtb  offices  at  Chicago, 

of  Industry  and  integrity;  but,  after  all,  his  great  value 


Mahl. 


F.  M.  Barker,  general  yardmaster  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at 
Sayre,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  transportation, 
with  office  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  succeeding  J  N  Haines’ 
transferred. 


George  W.  Hulsizer,  formerly  with  the  Southern  Railway 
f*  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  appointed  signal  engineer  of 
the  Chicago  ft  Alton,  with  office  at  Bloomington,  Ill.,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  W.  Daves,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business 


Thomas  Brennan,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 


Chicago, 


h  office 


accountant,  a  statistician  and  organizer,  comes  primarily 
from  his  early  thorough  and  really  broad  experiences.  He 
began  as  a  shop  apprentice,  became  a  journeyman,  a  drafts¬ 
man,  a  chief  clerk,  a  purchasing  agent,  an  auditor,  a  financial 
agent,  a  general  superintendent.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  meaning  and  use  of  figures  by  a  professorial 


Traffic  Officers. 

t  WfVer’  travellng  Passenger  agent  of  the  Rock 

J!  at  NashvlUe-  Tenn„  has  been  transferred 


>  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  E.  Melbln  has  been  appointed  a  contracting  freight 


statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  by  of  the  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Spokane,  Wash'^succeecU 
one  to  whom  all  these  figures  are  graphic  representing  con-  lng  E'  H'  GIbbon,  resigned. 

???.-***  ,ln  operation  and  items  of  equipment  of  which  H.  S.  Stebbins,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Erie  at  Roches- 

r,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  to  become  traffic  manager  of  the 


he  has  full  knowledge. 


Vo  l 


Figures  representing  sums  of  money 
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ROBERT  8.  LOVETT. 


Judge  Robert  S.  Lovett,  who  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
executive  commltee  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
on  September  13,  shortly  after  the  death  of  E.  H.  Harriman, 
was  on  October  21  elected  also  president  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

At  the  time  of  Harriman’s  death  It  was  generally  predicted 
that  the  autocratic  power  and  responsibility  concentrated  on 
one  man,  by  the  same  man  holding  both  the  chairmanship 
of  the  executive  committee  and  the  presidency,  would  not  be 
transmitted,  but  that  the  directors  would  elect  one  man  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  another  as  president. 

The  election  of  Judge  Lovett  to  both  offices  shows  that  not 
only  did  the  directors  believe  that  the  form  of  organization 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  the  past  should  be  preserved, 
but  shows  also  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  found  a 
man  who  is  capable  of  taking 
over  the  great  responsibilities 
which  Harriman  assumed.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  contrast 
the  personality  and  methods 
of  work  of  the  former  head 
of  the  Harriman  Lines  and 
h  i  s  successor.  Harriman 
could  by  no  stretch  of  imagi¬ 
nation  be  called  a  diplomat; 
his  methods  were  those  of  a 
born  fighter  and  of  a  man 
who  needed  only  his  own  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  plans.  Judge 
Lovett  is  a  diplomat  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  While 
Harriman  made  a  horde  of 
bitter  enemies,  not  a  feeling 
even  of  envy  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  toward  the  promotion 
of  his  successor.  Men  who 
have  worked  In  close  personal 
touch  with  Judge  Lovett  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  trying  years  that 
he  has  been  in  New  York  as 
vice-president  and  general 
counsel  for  the  ^Harriman 
Lines  say  that  they  have 
never  heard  him  raise  his 
voice,  nor  have  seen  him  lose 
his  temper.  He  is  considerate 
of  those  about  him  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  He  is 
always  ready  to  listen  to  ad¬ 
vice,  and  while  he  by  no 
means  always  follows  the  ad¬ 
vice,  he  rejects  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  adviser  feels 
personally  complimented. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  misleading  statements  made 
about  Judge  Lovett’s  boyhcod.  He  was  born  in  1860,  just  a 
year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  His  family  at  that 
time  were  considered  well-to-do  in  that  part  of  Texas  where 
they  lived.  His  father  was  a  slave  owne  and,  as  such,  an*, 
property.  After  the  war,  and  especiallj  A  rin"  fhe  years  L 
oonstruction,  when  the  boy  was  about  1  **  i  fa.  .y,  along  with 

the  rest  of  the  South,  were  hard  up,  but  chey  were  not  of  the  _ _ _ _ 

poor,  and  young  Lovett  was  given  a  country  school  education  dustry,  and  endeavors  to  point  out  what  imported  articles 
and  was  offered  a  chance  by  his  father  to  study  medicine  at  might  have  been  produced  at  home.  It  has  recently  reported 
New  Orleans.  He  refused,  and  asked  a  chance  to  take  a  course  for  1907>  when  the  railways  purchased  articles  to  the  amount 
at  a  law  school.  This  led  to  a  quarrel,  and  the  boy,  refusing  of  $49.770,000,  of  which  19*4  per  cent,  was  imported  against 
what  his  father  was  willing  to  give  him,  went  to  work  for  13  9  Per  Pent,  the  year  before.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
himself.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  worked  at  one  time  for  the  7act  that  the  railways  paid  $6,000,000  for  foreign  coal  in  1907 
Houston  East  &  West  Texas  at  pretty  small  pay.  He  worked  and  only  $2,000,000  in  1906. 


his  way  through  high  school,  and  later  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Charles  Stewart,  and  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
his  practice  at  the  bar,  was  a  railway  attorney. 

He  became  attorney  for  the  Gould  roads  In  Texas  when  he 
was  29,  and  was  In  close  touch  with  the  management  of  those 
roads.  In  1892  he  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Baker, 
Botts,  Baker  &  Lovett.  This  firm  later  were  made  attorneys 
for  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  Judge  Lovett’s  work  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  toofc  him  into  general  practice  as  well  as  into 
work  for  railways.  The  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member  were 
general  counsel  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  the  time  that  Har¬ 
riman  acquired  the  property  after  the  death  of  Collis  P. 
Huntington.  Five  years  ago  Harriman  brought  Judge  Lovett 
on  to  New  York,  and  had  him  elected  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  both  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
Pacific.  During  the  five  years 
in  New  York  his  relationship 
with  Harriman  was  very  close 
indeed.  During  Harriman’s 
absences  he  served  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  as  the  managing 
head  of  the  Harriman  Lines, 
and  it  is  probably  safe  to  Bay 
that  he  was  more  in  Mr.  Har¬ 
riman’s  confidence  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  the 
properties  in  which  Harriman 
had  a  direct  or  indirect  inter¬ 
est  than  any  other  man.  The 
recent  election  of  Judge  Lov¬ 
ett  to  the  boards  of  directors 
of  various  roads  to  succeed 
Harriman  is  proof  of  this. 

Besides  their  confidence  in 
the  man’s  ability  to  take 
over  Harriman’s  duties,  the 
directors  were  influenced 
strongly  in  their  selection  of 
a  president  for  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
by  ..this  intimate  knowledge 
that  Judge  Lovett  possessed 
of  Harriman’s  general  plan  of 
railway  management.  The 
former  president  was  not  one 
to  unfold  his  plans  fully  to 
anyone,  but  as  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Harriman  rail¬ 
ways,  and  as  chief  legal  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  man  himself. 
Judge  Lovett  probably  learned 
more  than  anyone  else  pos¬ 
sibly  could  of  the  ambitions, 
and  plans  for  carrying  out 
these  ambitions,  of  the  great¬ 
est  railway  strategist  and  rail- 


Photograph  by  The  Misses  Selby. 

Robert  S.  Lovett. 


way  organizer  that  has  ever  lived. 


HUNGARIAN  RAILWAY  PURCHASE. 

-  Hungarian  government  has  a  commission  which  ex- 
•'  into  all  purchases  made  for  the  railways  (by  far  the 
larger  part  of  which  it  works  itself)  and  reports  how  much 
the  product  of  foreign  and  how  much  of  Hungarian  i 
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TEN-WHEEL  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  BRAZIL. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  represent  two  designs  of 
ten-wheel  locomotives  recently  built  tor  Brazilian  roads  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  engine  for  the  Timbo- 
Propria  road  is  one  of  12  intended  for  general  road  service. 
The  line  has  grades  of  2  per  cent,  and  curves  of  492  ft.  radius 
and  the  track  gage  is  one  meter.  These  locomotives  exert  a 
tractive  force  of  15,500  lbs. 

The  cylinders  are  placed  on  an  incline  of  l  in  48,  and  the 
steam  distribution  is  controlled  by  balanced  slide  valves.  Wal- 
schaerts  motion  is  used  and  the  reversing  gear  is  of  the  Bel- 
paire  type,  with  a  combined  lever  and  screw.  The  frames, 
driving  wheel  centers,  driving  boxes,  engine  truck  boxes  and 
crossheads  are  among  the  more  important  cast  steel  details. 


Locomotive  No.  350,  for  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil,  is 
one  of  six  engines  built  for  passenger  service.  The  track  gage 
ia  5  ft.  3  in.  These  locomotives  are  of  special  interest,  as 
their  equipment  includes  smokebox  superheaters.  This  road 
has  been  experimenting  for  some  time  with  consolidation 
freight  locomotives  equipped  with  smokebox  superheaters  and 
ten-wheeled  passenger  locomotives  fitted  with  flre-tube  super¬ 
heaters.  The  selection  of  the  smokebox  type  for  the  new  en¬ 
gines  indicates  that  this  pattern  is  particularly  adapted  to 
service  conditions  on  the  Central  of  Brazil. 

The  engines  under  notice,  carry  a  moderate  steam  pressure 
of  160  lbs.,  and  exert  a  tractive  force  of  22,980  lbs.  As  the 
weight  on  drivers  is  105,500  lbs.  the  ratio  of  adhesion  is  4.58. 

The  cylinders  are  single-expansion,  equipped  with  inside 
admission  piston  valves  driven  by  Walschaerts  motion.  The 


Ten-Wheel  Locomotive  for  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil. 


The  boiler  is  straight  topped,  with  a  long  firebox  placed 
above  the  frames.  Wood  fuel  is  used  and  is  burned  on  a  grate 
composed  of  plain  bars  and  dead  plates.  The  stack  is  built 
in  accordance  with  the  railway  company’s  practice,  and  is 
generally  similar  to  the  Radley  &  Hunter  type.  The  smoke¬ 
box  is  short  and  is  fitted  with  a  low  double  nozzle. 

These  engines  are  equipped  with  the  Le  Chatelier  water 
brake,  in  addition  to  the  automatic  air-brake  on  driving  and 
tender  wheels.  The  boiler  is  fed  by  one  injector  and  one 
pump.  Owing  to  lack  of  room  outside,  because  of  the  use  of 
Walschaerts  gear,  the  pump  is  placed  between  the  frames  and 
is  driven  by  an  eccentric  attached  to  the  main  axle. 

The  tender  frame  is  composed  of  6-in.  channels  and  the 
trucks  are  equipped  with  solid  forged  and  rolled  steel  wheels 
supplied  by  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Company. 


valves  are  12  in.  in  diameter.  The  links  are  supported  out¬ 
side  the  leading  drivers  by  longitudinal  bearers,  which  also 
carry  the  reverse  shaft  bearings.  The  valve  rods  are  con¬ 
nected  to  long  crossheads,  which  slide  in  brackets  bolted  to 
the  top  guide  bars.  The  combining  levers  are  pinned  directly 
to  these  crossheads.  The  piston  and  valve  rods  are  extended 
through  the  front  heads. 

The  driving  tires  are  held  by  shrinkage,  shoulders  and  set¬ 
screws.  The  main  wheels  have  plain  tires,  the  others  being 
flanged.  The  wheel  centers  and  boxes  are  of  cast  steel,  as 
are  also  the  crosshead  bodies  and  main  frames. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  wagon-top  type,  with  a  narrow  firebox 
placed  above  the  rear  driving  axle  and  between  the  frames 
Cardiff  coal  is  used  as  fuel;  it  is  burned  on  a  grate  composed 
of  water-tubes  and  pull-out  bars,  and  the  furnace  equipment 


Ten-Wheel  Locomotive  for  the  Timbo-Propria  Line,  Brazil.  Meter  < 
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Includes  a  brick-arch.  The  crown  sheet  Is  flat  and  is  stayed 
with  T  bars  hung  on  expansion  links. 

The  equipment  includes  the  Le  Chateller  water  brake,  in 
addition  to  automatic  air-brakes  on  driving  and  tender  wheels. 
Two  electric  headlights  are  provided.  The  tender  has  a  steel 
channel  frame,  and  the  trucks  are  of  the  equalized  type  with 
half  elliptic  springs.  The  tender  wheels  are  of  forged  and 
rolled  steel,  supplied  by  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Co. 

The  illustration  shows  this  locomotive  equipped  with  a 
smoke-deflecting  stack.  A  straight  stack  of  ordinary  construc¬ 
tion  was  also  supplied. 

These  engines  display  a  considerable  amount  of  high  finish, 
paint  and  brass  work.  The  principal  dimensions  of  both 
classes  are  given  in  the  tables. 


Cylinders,  diameter .  21  In. 

Piston,  stroke  .  26  in. 

Boiler,  diameter  .  62  in. 

thickness,  sheets..  «  &  %  ln 
Steam  pressure .  160  lbs. 


“  engine .  146,600  “ 

"  engine  and  tender.  215,000  “ 

Tank  capacity,  water....  3,000  gals. 

Tank  capacity,  fuel .  7  tons. 

Service .  Passenger. 

Tractive  effort  .  22,980  lbs. 


Firebox  heating  surface 
Total  heating  surface 
Weight  on  drivers 
Total  heating  surface 
Total  weight 
Total  heating  surface 
Displacem’t,  2  cyls.,  cu.  ft.  ■ 


INSPECTION  OF  BRIDGES  AND  BUILDINGS.* 


The  bridge  foreman  Is  In  and  around  the  buildings  in  his 
district  quite  often,  and  if  he  does  the  building  work  he  will 
report  the  needed  repairs  from  time  to  time.  On  the  usual 
building  Inspection  the  idea  of  rebuilding  is  seldom  brought 
up.  Even  though  a  building  is  old.  It  can  be  repaired  and 
will  still  serve  Its  purpose  just  as  well  as  any  new  building 
of  the  same  type  and  size.  The  more  important  buildings  are 
rebuilt  in  order  to  accommodate  a  larger  volume  of  business. 

The  division  official  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  build¬ 
ings  has  sufficient  opportunities  to  make  Inspection  of  build¬ 
ings  at  different  times  during  the  year,  while  going  over  the 
road  or  other  business  than  that  of  Inspection.  This,  with 
the  information  sent  in  by  the  building  foreman  and  the  em¬ 
ployees  using  the  buildings,  seems  sufficient  for  building  In¬ 
spection. 

INSPECTION  OF  BRIDGES. 

Bridge  Inspectors  can  be  classified  into  three  kinds — cur¬ 
rent,  general  and  special  inspection. 

Current  Inspections. — 1.  The  section  foreman  making  the 
daily  track  inspection  should  also  stop  and  examine  all  bridges 
and  culverts.  The -object  Is  to  discover  any  broken  or  dam¬ 
aged  parts  which  might  have  developed  during  the  past  24 
hours,  due  to  storm,  fires,  derailments,  etc.  No  report  need  be 
made  of  this  inspection  unless  something  Is  found  which 
impairs  the  safety  of  the  bridge. 

2.  The  bridge  foreman  should  make  bi-monthly  Inspection 
of  all  the  bridges  and  culverts  in  his  district.  In  this  way  he 
can  keep  in  touch  with  the  condition  of  the  bridges  and  plan 
his  work,  so  as  to  do  first  that  which  is  most  needed.  Owing 
to  floods,  derailments,  fires  or  other  causes  which  may  have 
slightly  damaged  a  bridge,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  re¬ 
pairs  not  included  in  the  yearly  list  of  repairs.  Such  cases 
should  be  reported  to  the  bridge  foreman. 

3.  Reports  from  the  foregoing  current  inspections  will  be 
received  from  time  to  time  by  the  division  foreman  or  super¬ 
visor.  These  will  indicate  to  him  which  bridges  need  atten¬ 
tion.  He  should  then  make  inspection  of  such  bridges  and 
decide  what  shall  be  done  to  keep  them  In  safe  condition, 
making  a  report  of  the  work  necessary  to  his  immediate  supe¬ 
rior,  and  he  in  turn  to  the  general  official  in  charge  of  the 
maintenance  of  bridges.  It  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  use 
any  special  form  for  these  reports,  and  they  should  be  made 
by  letter. 

General  Bridge  Inspection.—' This  might  also  be  called  the 
annual  bridge  inspection.  It  should  be  made  annually,  and 
during  this  inspection  all  recommendations  for  repairs  and  re¬ 
newals  for  the  following  year  should  be  made.  There  should 
be  on  this  inspection  the  general  bridge  inspector,  division 
foreman,  or  superior,  and  the  district  foreman. 

The  general  bridge  inspector  acts  as  a  representative  of  the 
chief  engineer  and  the  enginer  of  bridges.  He  receives  direct 
instructions  from  these  men  and  should  carry  out  their  ideas 
in  making  recommendations.  This  will  also  tend  to  give 
uniformity  to  the  maintenance  of  bridges  over  the  entire 
system. 

The  division  foreman  and  the  district  foreman  know  the 
local  conditions  at  each  bridge,  which  are  very  important  in 
determining  what  repairs  should  be  made,  of  if  the  bridge 
should  be  rebuilt.  The  current  of  a  stream  may  have  some 
peculiar  action,  and  in  case  of  a  pile  bridge  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  in  line,  or  perhaps  the  bridge  heaves 
in  winter.  These,  and  many  other  defects,  cannot  be  discov¬ 
ered  by  an  inspector  going  over  the  road,  unless  he  happens 
to  arrive  at  one  of  this  class  of  bridges  just  when  such  defects 
are  apparent. 

The  chief  engineer  or  the  bridge  engineer  may  desire  to 
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Investigate  personally  the  more  important  items  of  rebuilding, 
in  which  case  another  inspection  will  be  made  by  one  or  both 
of  these  men,  accompanied  by  the  bridge  inspector,  who  will 
be  prepared  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  recommendation. 

There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  general  bridge  in¬ 
spectors,  so  that  the  entire  system  can  be  gone  over  during 
the  time  from  May  1  to  October  81.  This  applies  to  the  roads 
in  the  north;  in  the  south,  where  the  climate  is  favorable  for 
bridge  inspection  the  entire  year  the  above  time  limits  need 
not  apply. 

The  notes  of  the  general  inspector  should  be  kept  in  a  book 
made  for  this  purpose.  Such  books,  samples  of  which  were 
received  by  the  committee,  can  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
noted  below  as  A,  B  and  C. 

A.  On  one  page  the  bridge  number,  class,  length,  number  of 
repairs  and  height  of  four  or  five  bridges  is  given  In  vertical 
columns  at  the  top  of  the 
page.  Just  below  this,  on  the 
same  page,  the  different  items 
which  are  to  be  considered 
each  bridge  are  indicated  by 
means  of  horizontal  headings. 

The  opposite  page  has  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  lines,  so 
that  each  pile,  stringer  or 
other  part  of  a  bridge  has  a 
definite  square  in  which  its 
conditions  can  be  noted. 

B.  One  page  is  the  same  as 
in  class  A,  it  being  the  page 
bearing  the  number  and  de¬ 
scription  of  four  or  five 
bridges  and  the  items  to  be 
considered.  The  other  page 
is  blank,  except  for  the  hori¬ 
zontal  lines,  to  be  used  in 
making  notes. 

C.  The  bridge  number, 
class,  length  and  height  are 
given  on  one  page,  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line.  The  other  page 
has  only  horizontal  lines,  or 
is  divided  into  two  vertical 
columns,  one  for  the  recom¬ 
mendation  and  the  other  for 
the  bill  of  material. 

In  the  front  of  each  book 
there  should  be  instructions 
for  making  inspections. 

These  will  Indicate  In  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  how  the  notes  are 
to  be  written  and  what  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  a 
good  inspection.  On  each 
page  of  the  book  there  should 
be  spaces  for  the  general  characteristics  of  the  bridges, 
such  a  number,  date,  class,  length  and  height.  The  remainder 
of  the  page  should  be  left  blank  for  the  inspection  notes.  Each 
page  should  also  have  a  heading  showing  the  name  of  the 
division,  date,  name  of  the  inspector  and  the  stations  between 
which  the  bridges  on  that  page  are.  This  form  of  a  book  will 
allow  considerable  freedom,  and  such  notes  can  be  made  as 
will  apply  to  the  bridge  under  consideration. 

Special  Inspections.— The  general  bridge  inspector  should 
have  about  five  months  of  the  year  in  which  to  make  special 
Inspections.  In  the  northern  country  it  is  well  to  have  this 
time  in  the  winter,  when  he  can  get  under  the  bridges  on  the 
ice.  Another  good  time  for  special  inspection  is  while  a  bridge 
is  being  painted,  because  then  the  Inspector  can  use  the  staging 
swung  by  the  painters. 

These  inspections  are  to  Include  all  the  large  bridges,  espe- 
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daily  the  older  ones,  the  object  being  to  spend  considerable 
time  on  each  bridge  and  a  very  thorough  inspection  made. 
During  the  annual  Inspection  all  bridges  should  be  noted  that 
need  such  inspection. 


CHARLES  M.  HAYS. 

Charles  M.  Hays,  the  new  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
was  oorn  in  1856  at  Rock  Island,  Ill.  After  several  years’ 
residence  In  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  the  family  moved  to  8t.  Louis, 
Mo.  Mr.  Hays  was  educated  in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools, 
and  at  the  age  of  17  entered  railway  service  as  a  clerk  in  tho 
passenger  department  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific,  now  part  or 
the  Frisco,  in  St.  Louis.  He  took  hold  of  the  railway  business 
quickly,  and  in  1877  entered  the  service  of  A.  A.  Talmage, 
then  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  combined 
Wabash  and  Missouri  Pacific 
systems,  as  private  secretary. 
In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  in  this  position  his  op¬ 
portunities  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  railway  bus- 
unlimited,  as  he 
came  in  contact  with  many 
of  the  master  minds  of  the 
railway  service,  at  the  time 
when  the  railways  of  the 
West  were  rapidly  developing, 
owing  to  the  large  immigra¬ 
tion  and  the  settling  up  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river. 

When  the  Wabash  was  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  Gould  System 
in  1884,  he  took  a  similar 
position  with  the  old  Wabash, 
St.  Louis  &  Pacific,  and  later 
on,  In  1886,  was  appointed 
assistant  general  manager 
under  A.  A.  Talmage,  who 
was  general  manager  for  the 
receivers.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Talmage  in  July,  1887, 
Mr.  Hays  was  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Wabash 
Western,  comprising  all  the 
lines  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  that  portion  of  the 
lines  east  between  Chicago 
and  Detroit — the  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  system  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  receivers.  Mr. 
Hays  was  therefore  a  general 
manager  at  the  early  age  or 
30  years.  On  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Wabash  Western  and  Wabash,  including  all  the 
lines  comprising  the  present  Wabash,  he  was  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  entire  system. 

When  Col.  J.  F.  How  retired  in  1894  he  was  also  elected 
vice-president,  combining  the  offices  of  vice-president  and 
general  manager. 

On  December  31,  1895,  he  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Wabash  to  become  general  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  then 
comprising  a  mileage  of  4,185. 

During  one  year  (1901)  Mr.  Hays  was  president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  which  position  he  resigned  when  the  prop¬ 
erty  changed  hands. 

The  thirteen  years  served  with  the  Grand  Trunk  as  general 
manager  and  as  second  vice-president  and  general  manager 
(to  which  position  he  was  elected  in  1902)  have  been  year* 
of  very  marked  development  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  orig- 
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inal  Grand  Trunk  has  not  only  been  practically  rebuilt,  but 
Its  terminal  facilities  have  been  extended  and  Improved,  and 
its  earning  capacity  increased  by  the  reduction  of  grades,  con¬ 
struction  of  second  track,  heavier  bridges,  and  the  laying  of 
heavier  rail  throughout.  In  addition,  increased  mileage  has 
been  added  by  the  control  of  the  Central  Vermont,  531  miles; 
also  the  absorption  of  the  Canadian  Atlantic,  extending  from 
Swanton  to  Depot  Harbor,  with  branches,  462  miles;  also  the 
joint  control  of  the  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line,  extending 
from  Detroit  to  Toledo,  79  miles. 

The  number  of  miles  of  double  track  added  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  during  Mr.  Hays’  administration  has  been  303  miles 
in  Canada  and  330  miles  on  lines  In  the  United  States  west  of 
the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  rivers. 

The  earnings  of  the  company  within  this  period  have  in¬ 
creased  from  $22,759,195  in  1896  to  $39,574,653  in  1908,  or 
57.61  per  cent.  The  net  earnings  increased  from  $5,713,553 
In  1896  to  $9,410,359  in  1908,  or  60.72  per  cent.  The  financial 
position  of  the  company  has  been  very  greatly  improved,  as 
the  stocks  are  to-day  selling  at  an  increased  value  of  about 
5100,000,000  as  compared  with  their  market  value  in  1896,  the 
first  year  of  Mr.  Hays’  administration.  The  credit  of  the 
company  is  now  at  a  high  point,  as  indicated  by  the  market 
value  of  the  shares,  many  of  which,  prior  to  1896,  were  re¬ 
ceiving  no  dividends  whatever. 

The  most  important  undertaking,  outside  of  the  direct  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  entered  into  by  the  company  has 
been  the  promotion,  under  Mr.  Hays’  direction,  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  extending  from  Moncton,  N.  B.,  to  Prince 
Rupert,  B.  C.  (one  of  the  best  ports  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  British  Columbia),  via  Quebec,  Winnipeg  and  Edmonton, 
including  branches  from  North  Bay,  the  present  northerly 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  to  a  junction  with  the  National 
Transcontinental,  being  that  portion  of  the  system  to  be  con¬ 
structed  by  the  government  and  leased  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  extending  from  Moncton  to  Winnipeg;  with  branches 
from  Fort  William  to  Lake  Superior  Junction,  a  point  on  the 
National  Transcontinental,  from  Regina  to  a  point  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  from  Calgary  and  Battleford  to  junction 
points  with  the  main  line  of  the  new  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
east  of  Edmonton. 

The  construction  of  the  new  line  is  Indorsed,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  it  guaranteed,  by  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  a  considerable  portion,  Winnipeg  to  Moncton, 
N.  B.,  is  being  actually  built  by  the  government,  to  be  leased 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  for  a  long  term  of  years.  The 
total  mileage  is  about  5,000  miles,  and  the  total  expenditure 
contemplated  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000,000.  When 
completed,  the  Grand  Trunk  system  will  own,  operate  and 
control  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,255  miles  of  railway. 

In  temperament  Mr.  Hays,  like  most  strong  characters,  is 
very  self-possessed,  seldom  showing  irritation  or  anger;  his 
capacity  for  work  seems  unlimited.  Always  at  his  desk  by 
•9  o’clock,  when  at  headquarters,  he  sets  a  pace  that  some  of 
his  official  staff  find  difficulty  in  maintaining,  and  when  on 
the  road,  on  inspection  trips,  he  is  usually  the  first  up  and 
•out,  looking  over  the  company’s  property  and  taking  a  walk, 
of  which  he  is  very  fond,  before  breakfast.  His  persistency 
is  proverbial  among  his  friends,  and  he  is  seldom  known  to 
-“let  go”  as  long  as  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  holding 
on.  He  is  a  governor  of  McGill  University,  the  leading  educa¬ 
tional  institution  of  Canada,  as  well  as  being  a  member  of  the 
board  of  management  of  the  two  large  hospitals,  the  Royal 
Victoria  and  General  Hospital,  In  the  work  of  which  he  is 
deeply  Interested. 


The  French  State  Railways  have  ordered  locomotives  of  the 
Pacific  type  of  the  Creusot  and  Fives-Lille  works.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  nomenclature  for  types  of  locomotives  seems  to  prevail 
in  Europe  now. 


RAILWAY  SIGNAL  ASSOCIATION. 

We  continue  from  last  week  the  report  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  held  at  Louisville,  Oct.  12-14. 

MECHANICAL  INTEBLOCKINO. 

Committee  No.  2,  on  mechanical  Interlocking,  reported  hav¬ 
ing  considered  three  principal  subjects:  (1)  harmonizing  re¬ 
ports  of  committees  2,  3  and  4;  (2)  pipe  connections  to  home 
signals  without  slots,  and  (3)  methods  of  insuring  return  of 
distant  signals  to  the  normal  position.  The  harmonizing  proc¬ 
ess  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Section  20  of  the  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  the  specifications  are  again  printed  with  marginal 
references  to  the  paragraphs  in  the  old  form,  and  to  those  in 
the  specifications  made  by  the  other  committees.  As  to  sub¬ 
ject  No.  2,  the  committee  has  not  been  able  to  make  as  full 
investigation  as  is  desirable,  and  therefore  recommends  tenta¬ 
tively  that  on  lines  where  automatic  signals  are  used  or  will 
be  used,  every  high-speed  signal  should  be  power  operated; 
that  in  other  places  ordinary  pipe  connections  are  sufficient; 
that  wherever  high-speed  is  the  general  rule  signals  should  be 
semi-automatic,  except  that  slotted  mechanical  pipe  con¬ 
nected  signals  should  be  used  at  drawbridges,  and  at  certain 
other  points  where  they  can  be  installed  cheaper  than  the 
power  type;  and  that  straight  connected  mechanical  signals 
are  suitable  for  governing  yard  movements,  etc.  Power  oper¬ 
ated  signals  cannot  be  recommended  at  places  where  a  repair¬ 
man  is  not  at  all  times  available. 

On  the  third  subject  the  committee  had  not  been  able  to  do 
anything. 

This  committee  consists  of  C.  J.  Kelloway,  chairman;  L.  C. 
Hartley,  vice-chairman;  F.  H.  Buchanan,  W.  F.  Cook,  C.  H. 
Durvin,  C.  E.  Goings,  E.  C.  Graham,  Harry  Hobson,  T.  A.  Jones, 
C.  F.  Jones,  J.  B.  Latimer,  H.  F.  Lomas,  R.  E.  Trout,  Chas. 
Stephens,  J.  I.  Vernon  and  W.  B.  Wetherbee. 

The  foregoing  was  the  first  report  taken  up.  After  a  desul¬ 
tory  discussion  of  some  of  the  details,  the  following  changes 
were  adopted  and  sent  to  letter  ballot.  Paragraph  No.  200 
changed  so  as  to  include  horizontal  cranks;  paragraph  265  so 
as  to  include  concrete  foundations;  paragraph  340,  the  note 
cut  out;  paragraph  310,  clause  d  changed  so  as  to  provide 
locking  in  either  position;  paragraph  435,  clause  6  clarified. 
Clause  d  under  this  specification  was  protested  against  as 
an  unreasonable  requirement,  but  no  formal  action  was  taken. 
Paragraph  950,  the  note  following  clause  e  was  so  changed  so 
as  to  simply  require  detailed  drawings. 

The  report  of  this  committee  on  subject  No.  2  was  accepted 
as  a  progress  report  and  the  same  action  was  taken  on  subject 
No.  3. 

POWER  INTERLOCKING. 

Committee  No.  3,  reporting  on  this  subject,  held  three  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  year.  At  Buffalo,  May  13,  a  two  days’  con¬ 
ference  was  held  with  representatives  of  four  signal  manu¬ 
facturing  companies,  the  American,  the  Federal,  the  General 
and  the  Union,  and  there  was  a  full  discussion  of  power  inter¬ 
locking  and  especially  of  the  different  methods  of  “indicat¬ 
ing.”  This  committee  has  co-operated  with  the  others  in  har¬ 
monizing  the  specifications. 

A  two-page  discussion  of  methods  of  Indication  Is  presented 
in  the  report,  but  no  conclusions  are  reached. 

On  the  question  of  a  substitute  for  the  mechanical  bolt  lock, 
the  committee  also  has  had  some  discussion,  but  makes  no 
recommendation.  The  code  of  specifications  for  power  inter¬ 
locking,  as  harmonized  with  the  other  codes  of  specifications, 
is  presented  in  full  in  the  report. 

This  committee  consists  of  B.  H.  Mann,  chairman;  W.  P. 
Allen,  vice-chairman;  W.  H.  Arkenburgh,  Alexander  Browni 
Caleb  Drake,  E.  A.  Everett,  J.  A.  Johnson,  E.  W.  Kolb,  W.  a" 
Bartley,  F.  B.  Wiegand,  R.  C.  Siegel,  R.  T.  Steele,  I.  S.  Raymer 
J.  A.  Hoffe  and  W.  H.  Harland. 

This  report,  the  discussion  of  which  immediately  followed 
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J  — The  [unny  secretivenesil 

I  the  nc wsoanprs1 .  S°mpany  has  withheld  from 

J  crnlm  fo?  th^  bC  pr^^d  asathebIiencome  ‘ac¬ 
count  for  the  year  ending  July  31: 


>  $13,018,482  $14,797,271 
;  3,829,657  8,170,987  I 

$  9,788,926  $11,626,334 


'  HWAil  *  1.790,609  $  4,149,41 
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60.FT.  steel  postal  car  for  the  UN(0N  PAC1F1C 

?!"*“?  retently  received  from  the  Pullman 
Company  2°  all-steel  portal  cars,  which  are  similar  in  general 
|  .?!  ?  t0,  the  8teel  C°aches  for  the  same  l‘ne  Illustrated 

’  postal  fa°r. Tat  T  ^  12>  1908’  page  83‘  The 

postal  cars  have  six-wheel  trucks  with  cast  steel  frames  the 

two  trucks weighing  41.100  lbs.,  the  car  body  66,200  Tbs  tJe 

nr  nci^T  r  fng  107’3°°  lbS'  The  underframe  is  mad^  up 

principally  of  two  center  sills,  10-in.  I-beams,  25  lbs  per  foot 

ST  wTi  h  “°m  C°Ver  Plat6S  1/1  in’  thf<*.  and  the  side 
sills,  which  are  heavy  angles,  6  in.  x  3%  in.  x  %  in  The  lat 
eral  under  framing  is  4-in  channels  isi  ,K  %  I  1 

*■»«  M.,  ,» tte.e " .  tb.  Z‘;  ESS 

bndy  bolster  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  considerable  reduction  in 
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1  f.acr"'.np  of  company  were  the  larges^T 
its  history.  In  the  three  years  during  which 

i  the  enplta  St°£k  huS  beCn  around  $100,000,000 

(  the  company  has  been  able  to  pay  its  8  per  ' 

000  lesseandyha*  W*£"  tj16  Sf.°Lck  was  $26,000,- 
smolnf  and  has  carried  a  liberal  amount  to 
k  ?hT  J!  ?resent  business  of  the  company 
is  thought  to  be  even  better  than  during  the 
fiscal  year  above  reported.  K  ( 
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I  — The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  ' 

Pullman  Co.  was  held  in  Chicago  on  November  10.  i 
Mr.  J.  Runnells,  who  was  elected  a  director  of  the  I- 
:  company  during  the  year' to  complete  the  unexpired  |;  . 

,  term  of  O.  S.  A.  Sprague,  deceased,  was  re-elected  L 
to  the  board.  All  of  the  other  retiring  directors  f 
also  were  re-elected.  A  director  stated  after  the 
,  meeting  that  the  company  has  enough  orders  for 
passenger  cars  on  its  books  to  keep  the  capacity 
».  •  of  the  plants  busy  for  a  year,  and  that  it  cannot 
| guarantee  delivery  before  next  fall. 
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YVu,  Nov- 1 9,  tcjocj 


A  director  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  Chicago,  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  passenger  car  department  has  enough  orders  on  hand 
to  keep  the  plant  busy  for  another  year.  Orders  are  now 
accepted  subject  to  delivery  not  earlier  than  October,  1910.  The 
freight  car  department  is  not  up  to  the  passenger  department. 


L.  S.  Taylor  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Pullman  Co., 
,  succeeding  K.  Demmler,  retired.  .  Mr.  Demmler  has  beeu  in 
1  the  service  of  the  company  for  30  years. 


|  weight  is  made  by  the  use  of  the  single  nHKt  ot  K  . 
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gated  s  !e  •  th  “  ^  °f  hair  felt>  another  ^r  of  corru-  I 

|  coating  of  flexolUheXPa  “*  °n  top  °£  that  a  fl"a' 

The  car  sides  have  steel  posts  made  of  1%-in  x  4-in  x  ^  in 

pagsisssg 

ippisli 

X  l^ln.  X  3Vo-in.  angles,  spaced  2-ft.  centers.  The  roof  is 
made  up  of  steel  sheets  *  in-  thick  on  the  outside  a  space  2V 

Lseeo?’tr?teel  Cehlng  05  in'  thiCk‘  The  PHncip^dime?- 

above  iZ  car  T  ?  in  the  iSSUe  °f  June  12-  referred  to  j 
above.  The  car  is  remarkable  for  its  light  weight  and  illns-  1 

ra  es  the  fact  that  steel  can  be  employed  throughout  in  pas¬ 
senger  car  construction  without  increasing  the  weight  but  vast 
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- - ,  ~Th®  Santa  Fe-  Prescott  &  Phoenix  Ry.  has 

l  ordered  two  cafe  parlor  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co. 
The  cars  are  for  January  delivery. 

—The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  now  building  four 
lnaT^C^%Wh,ICb,Wnl  be  c°mPleted  this  month, 
in  its  South  Louisville  shops  and  has  ordered  the 
building  of  the  following  cars  at  the  same  place: 
One  combination  postal  and  baggage,  one  baggage 
Thp«pn'pVeStibUm  c°aches  and  four  vestibule  coaches! 
underf  ramies"  Stee'  pIatforms  and  ateel- 

—The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  or- 
dered  and  built  in  its  own  shops  357  passenger 
ears  during  the  past  year.  The  orders  were  di 
j  vided  as  follows:  Barney  &  smith,  2  buffet-H- 
,  brary,  10  mail  and  baggage,  15  coaches  1  com 
lr  I  Partment  sleeper,  10  baggage,  10  tourist  sleepers  , 
9  buffet-observation,  18  mail  and  baggage-  Pull  ! 
-  man  C°-  10  a'eeP-8,  6  diners.  10  eoaeTs  lS  Tag-'  I 
gage,  1  compartment  sleeper,  22  twelve-section 
_  sleepers  20  diners,  4  parlor.  36  ten-section  sleepers  , 
S  tourist  sleepers,  20  coaches,  39  coaches;  Amer-  9 
lean  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  18  baggage,  16  coaches  4 
H  11  coaches:  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  st.  Paul's  shops  £ 
S  I  7  postal,  10  baggage.  30  refrigerator  express  Of  ■ 
rtjj  these  ears  243  are  all-steel  cars  which  have  Just 
Hj>een  ordered  and  are  for  1910  deliver  J 


E&OK&NUS  \  • 

(jjjcAfifc  .^Ar  CKToaefl  3o.  iq^’ 


Pullman  Company. — The  funny  secretiveness' 
;:w " iI»nran„C,jn,Pa,,>-  has  withheld  from 
'  .  v  ,  P  V11'1  .annual  report  of  that  con- 
Init  -is  !  s(cnt^  't  out  to  the  stockholders,  ; 

•it h  r  i  ?,ck'1.older  ,s  bound  by  an  awful  I 
oath  to  keep  the  figures  from  the  rest  of  man-  ‘ 
k> ml,  certain  of  them  are  available  and  the  » 

1  cmmt'fn?  JVay  be  pre*?nted  as  the  income  ac-  ! 
j  C0lmt  for  the  year  ending  July  31  ; 


14,743,525  *13,018,483  *14,797,371 
3.794,333  3,839,557  3,170,937 


»  i,7?0, 689  $  4, 149,456  1 1 


u&o  sj)  A*qre  c^A’z  err e , 

60-ft.  steel  POSTAL  car  for  the  union  pacific. 

fJnn6  Un:r  rati,,C  has  re°eBt,Jr  received  from  the  Pullman 
Company  30  all-steel  pottal  ears,  which  are  similar  In  gen“  a“ 

iTtbe'wlr,  l°/  T  T‘  t,0aches  f0r  the  san‘e  line  illustrated 
;  Iinihoad  Aae  Gazette,  June  12,  1908,  page  83.  The  new 
two  truT  hay-  ^x-wheel  trucks  with  east  sfeel  frames  the 
two  trucks  weighing  41,100  lbs.,  the  ear  body  66,200  lbs  the 
to  a!  weight  being  107,300  lbs.  The  underframe  is  made  up 

witi  ton  and  iZ  C6nter  Si"P-  I  beams-  25  lbs.  per  foot 

sills  which  I,  h  C°V!r  Plates  W  ln-  ^1^,  and  the  side 
sills,  which  are  heavy  angles,  6  in.  x  314  in.  x  •%  in  The  int 

eral  under  framing  is  4-in.  channels,  15%  lbs.  per  foot  spaced 
body  bolster  u  dispensed  with,  and  a  considerable  reduction  in 


10  P.L,r  cent  the  precectfng-  year.  The  gross 
earnings  of  the  company  were  the  largest  in 

the  ™it -d  s t 1 " I,-' ^ 6  ‘‘j1’06  yearS  dl,ring  wllicl1 
the  st  ll,as  been  around  $100,000,000 

cent  ?=  T  bJC"  ,ablc  t0  pa>’  'ts  8  per 

onnSe!  ly.a*  W’lfcii  the  stock  was  $26,000,- 
J„rn,T  tu  haS  car"ed.a  liberal  amount  to 
Jbe  Present  business  of  the  company 
ia  tll0l,ght  to  be  even  better  than  during  the 
fiscal  year  above  reported.  g 


Railvvav  Review 
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60-Ft.  Steel  Postal  ( 


;n-i  t*c;o 


Afov.  £.0  I 


— The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Pullman  Co.  was  held  in  Chicago  on  November  10. 
Mr.  J.  Runnells,  who  was  elected  a  director  of  the  |. 
company  during  the  year  to  complete  the  unexpired  ! 
term  of  O.  S.  A.  Sprague,  deceased,  was  re-elected  , 
to  the  board.  All  of  the  other  retiring  directors  , 
also  were  re-elected.  A  director  stated  after  the  ' 
meeting  that  the  company  has  enough  orders  for 
passenger  cars  on  its  books  to  keep  the  capacity 
of  the  plants  busy  for  a  year,  and  that  it  cannot  1 
guarantee  delivery  before  next  fall. 


Rail«oaJ>  AC,eC^AZ£TfE 

IVew \tRK,  TVu,  Nov.  |  cjjcjoc] 


A  director  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  Chicago,  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  passenger  car  department  has  enough  orders  on  hand 
to  keep  the  plant  busy  for  another  year.  Orders  are  now 
accepted  subject  to  delivery  not  earlier  than  October,  1910.  The 
freight  car  department  Is  not  up  to  the  passenger  department. 


L.  S.  Taylor  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  j 
succeeding  K.  Demtnler,  retired  .  Mr.  Demmler  has  beeu  in 
the  service  of  the  company  for  30  years. 


12- 


iTa  t Aw01"  ,b>'  the  USe  °f  *he  Sill«le  «*  steel  bolster  situ- 
are  no  tr.  “  1"  C°aCheS  With  fo“*""beel  trucks.  There 

V  in  v  J  ,  1  th6re  are  two  needIe  beams,  each  a 

™  ,  "•  X  ”'ln-  tee’  16’7  lbs-  Per  foot, 

hv  th6  «?  ,rigfng  iS  fiUed  with  Sessions'  friction  gear  made 
S-hi  ,andard  Coupler  Co-  ^w  York,  having  two  6% -in.  x 
'  '  sPn'igs.  The  floor  consists  of  a  layer  of  corru 

sated  s  ee  ,  then  a  layer  of  hair  felt,  another  layer  of  corru' 

foatin^of  flexolitheXPande<l  m6ta1’  and  0"  tOP  °f  tbat  a 

The  car  sides  have  steel  posts  made  of  1%-in  x  4-in  v  ■  s„ 
angles,  spaced  25%  in.  centers.  There  is  no  diagonal' bracing 
irnn  )  L  de?  316  Stifftned  bY  the  sheathing  and  a  heavy  angle 
ton  belt  rail  on  the  inside.  The  steel  sheathing  is  0Vin  thick 

,  X  l-As-in.  X  3%-in.  angles,  spaced  2-ft.  centers.  The  roof  is 
,  made  up  of  steel  sheets  *  in-  thick  on  the  outside,  a  space  2% 

Blon/of’th”' t81661  Ce”lng  •°'ri  tbi0k-  The  Principal  dimen- 
of  the  car  are  shown  in  the  issue  of  June  12  referred  to 
above.  The  car  is  remarkable  for  its  light  weight  and  Ulus 
rates  the  fact  that  steel  can  be  empioyed  throughout  L  pL 
scngei  car  construction  without  increasing  the  weight  but  vast¬ 
ly  increasing  the  strength  as  compared  with  the  wooden  car 

TzadvaDtase  of  safeguarding  * 

ItVNJ  , 

Ch-iC^ACTd,  TT)£(£.i  &,  iqoq  , 

—The  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  &  Phoenix  Ry.  has 
ordered  two  cafe  parlor  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co. 
ine  cars  are  for  January  delivery. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  now  building  four 
baggage  cars,  which  will  be  completed  this  month, 
in  its  South  Louisville  shops  and  has  ordered  the 
building  of  the  following  cars  at  the  same  place: 
one  combination  postal  and  baggage,  one  baggage 
six  non-vestibule  coaches  and  four  vestibule  coaches! 
Ihese  cars  will  have  steel  platforms  and  steel- 
underframes. 

—The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  or- 
deroci  and  built  in  its  own  shops  357  passenger 
118  during  the  past  year.  The  orders  were  di¬ 
vided  as  follows:  Barney  &  Smith,  2  buffet-li¬ 
brary,  10  mail  and  baggage,  15  coaches  1  com 
partment  sleeper  10  baggage,  10  tourist  ’  sleepers. 

9  buffet-observation,  18  mail  and  baggage-  Pull¬ 
man  CO..  10  sleepers,  5  diners,  10  coaches  is  bag! 
gage,  1  compartment  sleeper,  22  twelve-section 
I  sleepers,  20  diners,  4  parlor,  36  ten-section  sleeneM 
'-.v  8  tourist  sleepers,  20  conches,  39  coaches-  Amer 
j  lean  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  18  baggage.  16  coaches’  . 

I  11  coaches:  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  st.  Paul’s  ahon, 

7  postal,  10  baggage,  30  refrigerator  express  Of 
.  i  these  ears  243  are  all-steel  cars  which  have  boo 

been  ordered  and  are  for  1910  dellverv  J  k*- 


EG.OK&NWST-  [[ 

'  (jjCAg>»  .^Ar  iXToaeS  3p. 


fSSK  sraffs3 

i  foUnwin^1  °,f  them  are  available  and  the 
coum  for  T*  be  Pre®?nted  as  the  income  ac-  1 

count  f°r  the  year  ending  July  31; 


14,742,525  $13,618,482  $14,797,271  j 
3,794,823  3,829,557  8,170,937  | 

!7  999  0??  $  911,626,834 


*EqUal  to  10.94  per  cent  on  $100,000,000  stock, 
as  fSieiowsneral  baIanCe  sheet’  as  of  JuJy  31.  i 


M?;M$70B'aoK 

1086099,284934  .1.°:53B:BSe 

23, 251, 378  23,261,373  1 


bare  cj'A-zer rfe.  j** 

_  ^ 

60-ft.  steel  postal  CAR  for~^7~un,on  pac.f.c 

5““?  haa  recentIy  received  from  the  Pullmaa 
Company  20  all-steel  r0£tal  cars,  which  are  similar  in  genera" 

'  in  ther“"  od  T  T1  C°aCheS  f°r  the  same  llne  mustrated 
in  the  Railroad  Age  Gazette,  June  12,  1908,  page  83.  The  new 

postal  cars  have  six-wheel  trucks  with  cast  steel  frames  the 
wo  trucks  weighing  41,100  lbs.,  the  car  body  66,200  lbs’  the 
to  al  weight  being  107,300  lbs.  The  underframe  is  made  un 
principally  of  two  center  sills,  10-in.  I-beams,  25  lbs.  peJ  foot 

r  25  h  bTm  C0Ver  plates  1/1  in-  thlck-  and  the  side 
sills,  which  are  heavy  angles,  6  in.  x  3%  in.  x  %  in  The  iat- 

eral  under  framing  is  4-in.  channels,  15%  lbs.  per  foot  spaced 
about  2-ft.  centers.  In  these  cars  the  heavy  cast  steel  dmihie 
-J  fy.  b°l8te;  *  di*peu8ed  with,  and  a  considerable  reduction  in 

^Vnd  test  holes  from  the  tunnels.  Many  ot  tnese  places  re-  j 

^  i  1  Hired  timbering,  and  no  timbering  was  elsewhere  necessary  I 

■.  xcept  at  the  portals.  These  coincident  conditions  were  (  '] 

specially  marked  in  Thirty-second  street,  which  for  a  long 
istance  closely  adjoins  the  course  of  the  former  creek. 


.  ■  . . $122,665,473  $116,173,339  If 

i  his  showing  of  nearly  11  per  cent  on  the 

I  lo^per  'cent  S°mpares/ith  -^ghtly  less  than 
u  Her  ccnt  the  preceding  year  The  I 

ftf’huS*  °f  V16  c°mPany  were  the  largest  fn  I 
its  history.  In  the  three  years  during  which  I 

1  the  cofflMnv°h  hwS  bee"  around  $100,000,000 
1  pa",y  hJs.  b|en  able  to  pay  its  8  per  >’ 

I  Wl^en-  tile  stock  was  $26,000,- 

su?nl»e  Tld»haS  carried.a  liberal  amount  to  I 
fs  thoLkJf  Present  business  of  the  company 
is  thought  to  be  even  better  than  during  the 
fiscal  year  above  reported.  curing  tne 


Railwav  Review  i 

Ch-1  CACfo,  $M7Mov.  Zo,  1^0 jI 

Tlle  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  ' 

I  Pullman  Co.  was  held  in  Chicago  on  November  10.  I 
Mr.  J.  Bunnells,  who  was  elected  a  director  of  the  |. 

Lfe!  company  during  the  year' to  complete  the  unexpired  |; 
term  of  O.  S.  A.  Sprague,  deceased,  was  re-elected  U  • 
to  the  board.  All  of  the  other  retiring  directors  [ 
also  were  re-elected.  A  director ' stated  after  the 
/  meeting  that  the  company  has  enough  orders  for 
j  passenger  cars  on  its  books  to  keep  the  capacity 
of  the  plants  busy  for  a  year,  and  that  it  cannot 
|  guarantee  delivery  before  next  fall. 

RailRoaJ)  Ac,E  CfAZlrTfif  1 

New \aRIC,  Ho\T.  |  Cjt  tcjocj 


A  director  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  Chicago,  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  passenger  car  department  has  enough  orders  on  hand 
to  keep  the  plant  busy  for  anolher  year.  Orders  are  now 
accepted  subject  to  delivery  not  earlier  than  October,  1910.  The 
freight  car  department  is  not  up  to  the  passenger  department. 


L.  S.  Taylor  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Pullman  Cc 
1  succeeding  K.  Demraler,  retired  .Mr.  Demmler  has  been  i 
1  the  service  of  the  company  for  30  years. 
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i  w-.r.tss-.r-r 

by  the  srtandafdSrS  W  W’th  Se88lona’  *rlctl°n  *•«  made 

|  S^LX“=Li 

The  car  sides  have  steel  posts  made  of  1%-in.  x  4-in  x  A  in 
angles,  spaced  25%  in  centers  ,  '2  X  *  ln- 

ISSSS I 

?MPs*ss£s| 

made  up  of  steel  sheets  *  in-  thick  on  the  outside  a  space  2V 

sions'of' the  "car's’  f  ^  thicfc  The  prin’cipaI  ^merf- 

sions  of  the  car  are  shown  in  the  issue  of  June  12  referred  to 

tratp6  tb  r  T  58  remarkable  for  its  Hsht  weight  and  ilh1S-  I 
trates  the  fact  that  steel  can  be  employed  throughout  in  pas-  1 

|y£ 

I  clerkTby  °f  SafegUardln*  tb 

RmlwanWeVicvvi, 
tft+ldACfO,  T0£<£  i  S,  iqoc) , 

^ - 1  7~Th.e  Santa  Fe-  Prescott  &  Phoenix  Ry.  has 

!  ordered  two  cafe  parlor  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co. 

The  cars  are  for  January  delivery. 

—The  Louisville  ft  Nashv'ille  is  now  building  four 
baggage  cars,  which  will  be  completed  this  month, 
in  its  South  Louisville  shops  and  has  ordered  the 
building  of  the  following  cars  at  the  same  place: 

One  combination  postal  and  baggage,  one  baggage 
I  six  non-vestibule  coaches  and  four  vestibule  coaches’ 

indTrC”,,”"  “*■ 

j  —The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  or- 
^  dered  and  built  in  its  own  shops  367  passenger 
cars  during  the  past  year.  The  orders  were  di 
vided  as  follows:  Barney  &  Smith,  2  buffet-li-  r ‘t 
j  brary,  10  mail  and  baggage,  16  coaches,  1  com-  . 
partment  sleeper,  10  baggage,  10  tourist  sleepers  i  t 
i/  9  buffet-observation,  18  mail  and  baggage-  Pull-’  ft/ 
■  C°-  10  aleePers-  6  diners,  10  coaches  16  bag-  £ 

gage,  1  compartment  sleeper,  22  twelve-section  fl 
^■1  J  ®Ieepers-  20  diners,  4  parlor.  36  ten-section  sleepers 
I  f  “  8leePers-  20  coaches.  39  coaches-  Amer*  ■ 

■HI  ^an  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  18  baggage  16  cmoh™ 

Id  11  coaches;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul’s  shops’ 

LaI  J  P°-ta>.  10  baggage,  30  refrigerator  express  Of 
these  cars  243  are  all-steel  cars  which  have  Just 
been  ordered  and  are  for  1910  delivers  3  1  I 


r*!a 


Acj't  £qA2.fcff£ 
N.y.  ,1^iRj3>AYi  NoV.  >'P,l  yoy 

I  Tfte  Toledo  d  Ohio  Central  has  ordered  500  steel  under- 
|  frame,  30-ton,  box  car?  from  the  Pullman  Co  as  mentioned 
In  the  Railroad  Age  iazeite  of  October  29.  The  cars  wlll 
|  weigh  about  36,000  lbs.  and  will  have  the  .“i 

sions:  Over-all,  length,  37  ft.  7%  in.;  width  9  ft.  in., 
height,  13  ft.  3%  in.;  Inside,  length,  36  ft.;  width,  8  ft.  6  in., 
height!  8  ft. 


.  ' . McCord 

. McCord 

....Hardy  brown  metallic 
xcelslor  outside  metal  roof 

. Woods  single  roller 

. Ilnllway  Steel  Spring 


1  The  cars  will  also  have  steel  carlines,  Carmer  coupler  re 
lease  rigging,  and  50  of  them  will  have  S-ft.  sidejloors. 


Major  Thomas  H.  Hays,  former  inspector  general  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  at  ode  time  second  vice-president  of 
,  the^Pulhnan  Palace  Car  Co.,  died  November  9.  at  the  age  of 
72  years.  _ 

C’pvtC^CTo,  1  ^ocl 

— The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  advises  us  that  orders 
I  have  been  placed  for  96  suburban  type,  M.  P.  54, 

I  !  all-Bteel  passenger  cars.  The  orders  were  divided 
/  up  as  follows:  American  Cat  &  Foundry  Co.,  32 
£  coaches  and  18  combination  cars;  Pullman  Co.,  30 

(coaches;  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  16  coaches.  These 
cars  were  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Review  on 
October  16. 

IRaiuWAV  CjAT-ftTfe.  I 

W-Y.  <n°Y-  lJoCl 

The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  has’ ordered  500  tdirty-ton  steel 
underframe  box  cars  from  the  Pullman  Car  Co.  The  Ralston 
Steel  Car  Co.  will  furnish  the  underframes.  1 

nc,&Gia- z,e^?g. 

iK  1^0°), 


I  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  one  of  the  favorite  news- 
!  papers  of  railway  men  all  over  the  country  because  of  its  ex- 
!  eellent.  railway  news  department.*'  Its  comments  on  railway  af- 
!  fairs  are  usually  intelligent  and  fair.  But  an  editorial  it 
1  recently  printed  Illustrates  how  the  best-edited  publications 
of  general  circulation  are  apt  at  times  to  discuss  rate  matters 
from  a  wrong  standpoint.  It  remarked  that  the  sleeping  car 
rate  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  is  still  the  same  as  it  has 
been  for  some  year?,  although  the  running  time  of  trains  be- 
i  tween  the  two  cities  has  been  much  reduced.  “Railway  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  reduced,”  it  said,  “to  a  one-day  basis,  but 
l  the  sleeping  car  charge  is  still  for  three  days.  Is  it  not  the 
I  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  look  into 
sleeping  car  methods  and  of  Congress  to  investigate  and  act?” 
It  might  easily  be  shown  that  while  the  running  time  of  trains 
has  been  reduced  there  have  been  heavy  increases  in  the 
cost  of  building  sleeping  cars,  due  to  great  advances  in  the 
wages  of  labor  and  the  prices  of  materials,  and  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  cars;  and  also  that  there  have  been  large  ln- 


RR  creases  in  the  cost  of  operating  sleeping  cars  owing  to  similar  k 
,  |  causes.  On  the  basis  of  cost^of  service,  therefore,  there  is  {* 
f7l  good  reason  why  sleeping  car  rates  should  he  maintained,  -ft 
J  But  even  if  the  Globe-Democrat  were  right  in  assuming  that  |r* 
r  the  cost  f  f  the  service  has  been  reduced,  that  would  not  be 
|  an  argument  for  reducing  rates.  Which  would  the  editor  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  rather  ride  in,  a  car  that  is  hauled  from 
|  St.  Louis  to  New  York  in  three  days,  or  a  car  that  is  hauled 
|  there  In  24  hours?  Obviously,  in  the  latter.  Why?  Because 
he  will  lose  less  time,  which  makes  fast  service  an»improve- 
|  ment  over  and  more  valuable  than  slow  service.  But  if  tht 
value  of  the  service  to  the  busy  man  has  Increased,  with 
|  what  fairness  can  it  be  contended  that  it  should  be  rendered 
<  to  him  for  less  money?  It  may  be  replied  that  it  is  not 
the  sleeping  car  company  but  the  railway  which  furnishes 
the  more  valuable  expedited  service.  But  since  the  Pullman 
1  Company  is  merely  the  agent  of  the  railway  in  furnishing 
sleeping  car  service,  it  would  seem  that  they  should  be  al- 
|  lowed  to  determine  how  they  will  divide  the  benefit  of  any 
reduction  in  transportation  expenses  resulting  from  im- 
!  provements  in  service  without  the  intervention  of  Congress 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  logical  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Globe-Democrat's  theory  would  mean  that 
sleeping  car  rates  between  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  would  be  the  lowest  on  the  fastest  trains 
and  highest  on  the  slowest.  Everybody  would  then  try  to 
get  on  the  fastest  trains.  How  does  the  Globe-Democrat  , 
thhflc  that  would  be  liked  by  those  who  could  not  get  on 
the  fast  trains,  and  were  required  to  pay  a  higher  sleeping 
car  fare  for  riding  on  the  slower  trains? 

CorP°ration  Commission  has  ordered  a  re-  ] 
duction  in  Pullman  sleeping  car  rates,  effective  January  1.  The  ‘ 
„®.th  rat6  *'er  ^ght  is  ordered  reduced  from  $2  to  $1.50  and 

JJfco.io,  i'yoy 


|  The  Pullman  Company,  Chicago,  has  made  plans  to  build  a 
plant  at  Detroit,  Mich.  JJje  company  has  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  in  Michigan,  to  include  not  only  the  new  plant 
but  all  the  company’s  Michigan  business# 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  STRUCTURES. 

and*  Locomotives. 

— EquipnM®®orders  placed  during  this  year  by 
the  Chicago-  &  Northwestern  Ry.  are  given  officially 
below.  It  is  probable  that  additions  to  this  will  be 
made  during  the  current  ^onth  as  some  negotia¬ 
tions  are  not  yet  fully  closed.  , 

Passenger  coaches,  35;  chair  cars,  12;  chair  cars 
with  smoking  compartment,  8;  smoking  cars,  10; 
observation  smokers,  2;  parlor  cars,  6;  observation 
parlor  cars,  4;  postal  cars,  10;  combination  mail 
and  baggage,  8;  baggage,  10;  combination  postal 
and  baggage,  7;  dining  cars,  5.  All  of  these  are 
steel  cars  with  the  exception  of  the  7  combination 
postal  and  baggage  cars,  which  have  steel  under¬ 
frames.  All  120  were  ordered  from  the  Pullman 


■  'life  flNAKClAL  AGi£_ • 
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Pullman  Car  Co. 

The  Pullman  Co.  has  incorporated  a  sub- 

s£oonCOmPf  ?  ^(  Cr  Michiga"  ]aw’  with 
$•300,000  capital.  The  parent  company  is 
capitalized  at  $100,000,000.  ‘ 


73, 


J 


Ra  i  Ac,  5  Z. 

3  < ,  i^o<^ 

TAe  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  20  first  class  coaches,  10 
1  tourist  sleepers,  15  dining,  cars,  6  parlor  cars  and  11  observa- 
*it  -  tion  cars  from  Barney  &  Smith;  20  coaches,'  6  combination 
coach  and  baggage,  12  mail  and  express,  20  baggage  cars,  from 
,  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  and  10  sleepers  and  12 
tourist-  sleepers  from  the  Pullman  Co.  This  equipment  has 
been  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  the  Railroad  Age  Qaeette. 

1  Delivery  on  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  and  the  Barney  & 

Smith  orders  is  specified  for  March,  1910.  The  20  coaches 
and  the  tourist  sleepers  ordered  from  Barney  &  Smith  will  be 
78  ft.  long  over  all,  the  dining  cars,  parlor  cars  and  observa¬ 
tion  cars  80  ft.  The  20  coaches  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.  will  be  78  ft.  over  all,  the  six  combination  coach 
and  baggage  75  ft.  9  in.,  the  12  mail  cars  73  ft.  5  in.,  and 
the  20  baggage  cars  75  ft.  5  in.  All  of  the  cars  will  be  wood 
and  the  special  equipment  includes  the  following: 

rnnnhJr*.  . •••/••  Commonwealth 

^^v.v:.v-v.aa-aii«g8i8ig 

TvSn£Lng  system . Oil  lamps  and  dynamo  electric 

i _ Wheels'.'.  V. V. " tfred,  S37^*lm 

Pagenger  and  a,,.,,, 

1  r„ThMifUllt?an  CLTpany  has  ordered  from  the  Allis-Chalmera 
plant  at  Punman^ll."  “d  aerators  for  its  new 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  Ensley  Ala  has 
ordered  from  the  Mesta  Machine  CT>„  Pittsburgh  Pa7’  one  84-in 
and  one  132-in.  Helander  condenser.  ’  6  ' 
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American  Supply  atul  Machinery  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

The  next  convention  of  this  association  will  be 
held  conjointly  with  the  fifth  annual  convention  of 
The  National  Supply  &  Machinery  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  May  11,  12  and  13,  at  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J„  with  headquarters  for  both  associations  at  the 
Hotel  Dennis,  which  has  made  special  rates  to  dele¬ 
gates  and  visitors.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
Jacksonville  recently  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted:  “Resolved.  That  a  committee,  consist¬ 

ing  of  the  incoming  president,  one  member  at  large 
to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  be  appointed,  with  power  to  act,  to  fix 
upon  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  convention 
of  this  association,  and  that  the  Southern  Supply  & 
Machinery  Dealers'  Association  and  the  National 
Supply  &  Machinery  Dealers’  Association  be  ad¬ 
vised  of  this  action  and  requested  to  appoint  sim¬ 
ilar  committees  to  act  in  conjunction  with  this  com¬ 
mittee.”  President  Browning  appointed  Mr.  N.  A. 
Gladding,  vice-president  of  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  as  the  member  at  large  referred 
to  in  the  above  resolution,  and  both  dealers'  asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  notified  of  this  action. 

Western  Society  of  Knglneers. 

An  extra  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
Wednesday,  April  20,  at  8  p.  m.,  to  listen  to  a  lec¬ 
ture  by  Prof.  J.  Paul  Goode,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  on  European  Harbors.  There  was  a  large 
attendance.  A  joint  meeting  of  the  electrical  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 


neers  will  be  held  April  27,  when  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Jackson  will  present  a  paper  on  ‘‘Depreciation  and 
Reserve  Funds  of  Electrical  Properties.” 


Difference  of  Opinion  on  Railway  Requirements. 

Commenting  upon  the  statement  of  James  J.  Hill 
that  an  insufficient  amount  of  capital  is  the  chief 
problem  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  or  that  the 
insufficiency  of  trackage  and  terminal  facilities  is 
the  greatest  menace  to  the  continuance  of  pros¬ 
perity,  W.  C.  Brown,  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines,  has  written  the  Pittsburg  Post,  as 
follows:  "Our  most  serious  menace  today  is  not 
lack  of  transportation,  but  lack  of  production.  I 
can  see  no  such  requirement  for  ocean  terminals 
as  does  Mr.  Hill.  We  no  longer  are  producing  the 
tonnage  that  formerly  moved  long  distances  to  the 
seaboard,  or  rather,  we  are  eating  it  up  where  it 
is  produced.  No  doubt,  we  still  need  additional  ter¬ 
minal  capacity  at  certain  Interior  points,  but  as 
things  are  now,  we  do  not  need  more  terminal  fa¬ 
cilities  at  the  seaboard.  No  grain,  for  instance,  is 
coming  to  New  York  or  Boston  for  export.  The 
case  is  very  simple.  In  the  ten  years  from  1899 
to  1909,  the  area  of  cultivated  land  in  the  United 
States  increased  23  per  cent  and  the  volume  of 
agricultural  products  36  per  cent.  That  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  represent  a  very  fair  increase  in  the  aver¬ 
age  productivity  of  the  land,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  difference  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  accounted 
for  in  the  large  proportion  of  irrigated  land  brought 
under  cultivation  during  the  period  in  question. 
However,  what  has  the  consumption  of  foodstuffs 
been  doing  meanwhile?  As  represented  by  popula¬ 
tion,  it  has  increeased  by  no  less  than  60  per  cent. 
This  failure  of  production  to  keep  pace  with  con¬ 
sumption  constitutes  the  real  economic  crisis  of 
the  time.  Congress  and  legislatures  and  grand 
juries  are  busy  everywhere  investigating  the  high 
cost  of  living.  First  they  blame  this  and  then 
they  blame  that,  but  in  every  case  they  have  to 
hark  back  to  the  one  single  fact  that  the  country 
is  not  producing  enough  to  supply  its  requirements. 
The  problem  is  not  so  much  to  get  more  people 
on  the  land  as  to  train  the  people  already  there  to 
make  the  land  produce  what  it  will  and  should  pro¬ 
duce.  It  is  true  that  we  are  reclaiming  consider¬ 
able  areas,  but  this  recovery  is  no  more  than  the 
palm  of  your  hand  in  comparison  with  the  area 
already  under  cultivation.” 

Itatlway  with  Trees  to  Give  Away. 

The  newspapers  state  that  the  Detroit  &  Mack¬ 
inac  Ry.  has  for  the  last  five  years  experimented 
with  a  forestry  nursery  on  its  Tawas  Beach  prop¬ 
erty.  At  the  present  time  there  are  on  hand  trees 
of  the  following  kinds  for  transplanting:  White 
pine,  Scotch  pine,  Western  yellow  pine,  spruce  and 
Western  white  cedar.  The  company  desires  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  these  trees,  and  will  give  them  to  parties 
who  will  plant  them  and  see  that  they  are  properly 
taken  care  of.  The  only  charge  made  will  be  the 
expense  of  packing  and  freight  charges  from  East 
Tawas  to  destination.  The  company  especially  re¬ 
quests  that  farmers  on  and  adjacent  to  the  line  of 
the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  Ry.  make  requisitions  for 
these  trees  for  reforesting  some  of  the  lands  that 
they  have  cut  over  on  their  farms. 

Blockade  at  the  Soo. 

Because  of  a  blockade  of  vessels  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  President  William  Livingstone  of  the  Lake 
Carriers’  Association  is  sending  out  notices  to  ves¬ 
sel  owners  setting  forth  additional  regulations  for 
approaching  the  Soo  canal.  The  blockade  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  locks  will  not  open  until 
May  1  and  the  capacity  of  the  Canadian  locks  is 
overtaxed. 

Oil-Burning  Engines  on  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  R.  R. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  order  of  the  public- 
service  commission,  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  R.  R.  has  put  two  of  its  newly 
equipped  oil-burning  locomotives  on  the  Adirondack 
division  and  more  will  bo  put  into  service  before 
summer.  The  change  is  made  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  forest  fires.  These  engines  are  said  to  be  the 
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only  oil-burning  locomotives  in  regular  transporta¬ 
tion  service  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Southern  Pacific  Slay  Move  From  Kentucky. 

Declaring  the  valuation  of  $79,000,000  put  upon 
the  franchise  in  Kentucky  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
holding  company  to  be  excessive,  Alexander  P. 
Humphrey,  counsel  for  the  company,  has  declared 
to  the  Board  of  Assessment  and  Valuation  at  Frank¬ 
fort  that  unless  the  figures  are  materially  reduced 
the  corporation  will  remove  its  domicile  from 
Beechmont,  Jefferson  county,  to  some  other  state, 
probably  Maine  or  Utah. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburg. 

The  regular  meeting  of  th  Railway  Club  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  was  held  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Friday,  April  22,  1910.  Mr.  R.  L.  Kleine,  chief 
car  inspector,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Altoona, 
Pa.,  read  a  paper  on  “Interchange  of  Freight  Cars 
on  the  Basis  of  Master  Car  Builders’  Rules  of  Inter¬ 
change  vs.  Run,  Repair  or  Transfer.” 

Western  Railway  Club. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Western 
Railway  Club  was  held  at  the  Auditorium  hotel, 
Chicago,  Tuesday  evening,  April  19,  1910.  The 
paper  for  discussion,  entitled  "Locomotive  Head¬ 
lights,”  was  presented  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Benjamin, 
Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Engineering,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lafayette,  Ind.  In  the  paper  was  given 
interesting  data  pertaining  to  a  series  of  tests 
made  on  headlights,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  railroad  commission  of  Indiana,  the  full  re¬ 
port  of  which  is  being  published  by  the  commis¬ 
sion. 


Limitation  of  Recovery  for  Damages  by  Express 
Companies. 

A  court  at  Washington,  Pa.,  has  held  that  the 
$50  limitation  of  the  American  Express  Company 
on  goods  destroyed  while  in  the  company’s  care 
is  against  public  policy.  The  opinion  was  rendered 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Howard  against  the  Am¬ 
erican  Express  Company  to  recover  on  goods  of 
the  plaintiff,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  while 
in  the  hands  of  the  company.  The  goods,  which 
had  been  stored  in  Pittsburg,  had  been  shipped  to 
Youngstown,  where  they  were  burned  while  in  the 
express  company’s  warehouse.  At  the  trial  the 
company  held  that  its  liability  was  limited  to  $50 
by  reason  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the  receipt 
given  the  plaintiff  by  the  company’s  agent.  The 
court  held  that  the  company  was  guilty  of 
negligence,  and  that  the  receipt  given  the  plaintiff 
does  not  limit  the  plaintiff’s  right  to  recover  above 
$50.  Judgment  was  entered  in  favor  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  the  sum  of  $387,  as  fixed  by  the  jury  which 
heard  the  case. 

Bidding  on  Panama  C'anal  Work. 

Soon  after  he  assumed  office  last  year,  Secretary 
Dickinson  directed  that  no  contract  be  entered  into 
with  any  corporation  which  had  been  adjudged  a 
party  to  an  unlawful  trust  and  monopoly  or  with 
any  middlemen  acting  for  such  concerns.  Recently 
his  attention  was  called  to  an  act  of  Congress  of 
June  25,  1906,  requiring  that  purchases  of  material 
for  the  Panama  canal  should  be  made  from  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder.  He  submitted  to  the 
attorney  general  a  request  for  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  he  could  lawfully  refuse,  therefore,  to 
make  an  award  to  the  lowest  bidder,  though  that 
might  happen  to  be  a  party  to  an  unlawful  trust 
The  attorney  general  rendered  an  opinion  answer¬ 
ing  the  question  in  the  negative,  so  the  secretary 
of  war  has  instructed  the  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Isthmian  canal  commission  accordingly. 

Valuation  of  Railroad  Property  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  has  appropriated 
$100,000  to  continue  the  work  of  appraising  the 
value  of  railroad  property  in  that  state,  which  was 
discontinued  some  time  ago  on  account  of  lack  of 
funds.  The  new  reappraisal  law,  while  legislating 
out  of  office  the  three  commissioners  who  began 
the  work,  is  considered  a  far  stronger  measure  than 
the  original  joint  resolution,  in  that  it  places  the 
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work  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of 
assessors,  while  at  the  same  time  directing  that 
the  reappraisal  shall  be  made  by  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  three  appraisers,  to  be  chosen  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  governor.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Charles  Hansel  is  to  be  named,  and  the  act  gives 
him  complete  power,  so  far  as  the  hiring  of  his 
assistants  is  concerned.  The  fact  that  the  work  is 
to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  assessors,  how 
ever,  is  what  is  considered  of  the  greater  import¬ 
ance,  for  it  is  held  that  when  the  reappraisal  is 
completed  the  state  board  must  accept  the  figures 
obtained,  whereas,  under  the  old  resolution  this 
was  not  compulsory.  Another  Important  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  new  act  is  that  the  board  shall  have 
the  powers  and  execute  the  duties  prescribed  in 
Joint  Resolution  No.  3  of  Hast- v4ar,  under  which 
the  original  commission  was  named.  Now,  this 
resolution  provided  that  the  reappraisal  must  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  so  that 
while  the  assessors  will  have  a  nominal  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  work,  they  will  have  just  enough  to  do 
with  it  to  compel  them  to  accept  the  result  of  it. 

Damages  for  Injury  to  a  Blind  Passenger. 

The  supreme  court  of  Colorado  has  confirmed  a 
verdict  for  $1,000  damages  awarded  by  a  jury  in 
the  case  of  Robert  J.  Derry  of  Ouray  against  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Plaintiff  is  blind 
and  this  was  known  to  the  trainmen.  When  he 
transferred  to  a  Pullman  car  on  a  sidetrack  they 
guided  him  to  the  porters  who  helped  him  only 
onto  the  platform.  There  he  turned  the  wrong 
way,  and  instead  of  entering  the  vestibule,  walked 
off  the  car,  one  of  his  arms  being  injured  in  the 
fall.  Derry  was  traveling  on  a  pass,  but  the  court 
held  that  this  was  no  bar  to  the  liability  of  the 
railroad,  and  that  the  Pullman  porter  was  one  of 
the  train  crew. 

Irrigation  Engineering  Exhibit. 

In  the  office  of  the  Settlement  Agent  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service,  Room  802,  Fed¬ 
eral  Building,  Chicago,  there  are  now  installed  a 
number  of  transparencies  illustrating  actual  scenes 
on  the  various  irrigation  projects  undertaken  by 
this  Service  throughout  the  West.  These  pictures 
were  on  exhibition  in  Seattle  during  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  exposition,  and  later  at  the  Coliseum 


Land  Show  in  Chicago,  but  are  now  made  a  per¬ 
manent  feature  of  the  Reclamation  Service  office 
in  Chicago.  It  being  impossible,  from  lack  of  space, 
to  put  all  of  these  on  display  at  one  time,  they  will 
be  changed  occasionally  and  new  ones  shown  to 
the  callers.  The  public  is  invited  to  call  at  the 
office  to  view  this  exhibit. 

New  Sleeping  Cars  for  the  Illinois  Traction 
System. 

The  Illinois  Traction  System  has  put  into  serv¬ 
ice  on  its  interurban  electric  road  between  Peoria, 
Ill.,  and  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  two  sleeping  cars  of  a 
new  and  interesting  type.  These  cars  were  built 
by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  in  its  plant 
at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  and  the  original  features  of  the 
design  are  the  product  of  H.  E.  Chubbuck,  general 
manager  of  the  road,  and  J.  M.  Bosenbury,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  motive  power  and  equipment. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the 
turtle-back  roof.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
show  that  the  clear  story  or  monitor  deck  construc¬ 
tion  is  eliminated.  The  advantages  from  the  struc¬ 
tural  standpoint  can  readily  be  appreciated,  the 
unbroken  carlines  allowing  lighter  and  more  sub¬ 
stantial  construction.  The  exterior  appearance  is 
not  so  different  from  the  standard  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  probably  would  prove  to  be 
not  unduly  objectionable,  after  the  type  had  be¬ 
come  more  familiar.  The  illustration  also  shows 
that  an  additional  row  of  windows  has  been  added, 
making  a  long  narrow  sash  in  line  with  and  above 
each  of  the  larger  windows.  This  row  of  windows 
is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  and  air  to  the 
occupant  of  the  upper  berth,  and  in  that  respect 
is  a  decided  though  worthy  innovation. 

The  plan  drawing  reproduced  herewith  shows  the 
interior  arrangement  of  the  car.  The  center  aisle 
is  26  ins.  wide,  and  the  berths  are  arranged  in  ten 
sections.  Each  pair  of  sections  is  set  off  from  its 
neighbor  by  a  bulkhead  of  solid  mahogany,  extend¬ 
ing  clear  across  the  car,  and  pierced  for  the  aisle 
by  a  door  7  ft.  high.  These  cross  partitions  serve 
to  stifTen  the  car  materially.  All  berths  are  37 
ins.  wide;  the  top  of  the  lower  berth  is  18  ins. 
above  the  floor,  and  the  head  room  between  the 
upper  and  lower  berth  is  36  ins. 

The  two  sections  at  each  end  of  the  car  are  fitted 


differently  from  the  interior  sections.  The  end  I 
compartments  are  equipped  with  upper  and  lower 
berths  of  the  National  Sleeping  Car  Co.  In  the  I 
day  time  these  sections  are  made  up  into  seats  I 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  a  Pullman  car.  I  ' 
At  night  the  seat  cushions  slide  together  in  con¬ 
junction  with  two  auxiliary  cushions  stored  during 
the  day  time,  to  form  a  lower  berth  with  deep  t 
springs.  The  seat  backs  are  hinged  at  the  top  and 
swing  upward  to  form  the  upper  berth.  Thus  one  f 
of  the  sections  at  night  has  the  appearance  of  a  ' 
Pullman  section,  while  in  the  day  time  the  mat-  f 
tresses  and  pillows  are  stored  in  boxes  under-  I  I 
neath  the  seat  cushions. 

The  six  compartments  in  the  middle  of  the  car  1 
are  fitted  with  upper  and  lower  berths  of  a  type  M 
original  with  the  designers  of  the  car.  These 
berths  are  so  arranged  that  when  not  wanted  for  !| 

occupancy,  they  may  be  swung  up  and  locked  I' 

against  the  sides  of  the  car.  It  is  not  intended  I 

that  passengers  shall  be  assigned  to  these  com-  1 
partments  except  during  sleeping  hours.  The  two 
berths  in  each  section  occupy  the  full  length  of  ( 
6  ft.  6  ins.  between  the  cross  partitions.  Each  U 

berth  is  hinged  to  the  side  framing  of  the  car,  and  I 

its  weight  balanced  so  that  It  may  be  folded  up  t 

against  the  windows.  No  seating  is  provided  in  R 

the  space,  except  folding  chairs  which  become  I' 

available  when  the  berth  is  lifted.  It  will  be  noted,  [ 
however,  that  when  the  berth  is  raised,  the  pas¬ 
senger  has  the  entire  floor  space  and  the  full  hight  I 
up  to  the  upper  berth  for  his  convenience  in  dress-  I 

ing.  The  fittings  of  each  berth  are  removable  so  I 

that  they  can  be  carried  outside  for  thorough  I 

cleaning  and  airing  at  the  end  of  the  run.  The  I 
lower  berth  has  removable  spring  frames,  and  each 
berth  is  provided  with  two  feather  pillows,  two 
Pullman  blankets,  and  duplicate  sets  of  linen.  The 
usual  hammocks  and  head  and  foot  baskets  are 
provided  for  the  reception  of  the  clothing  at  night, 
and  the  section  is  shut  off  from  the  corridor  at 
night  by  the  usual  long  curtains  carrying  the  berth 
numbers.  A  berth  of  this  type  is  made  ready  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  folded  against  the  wall,  so  that 
when  the  passenger  wishes  to  retire  it  is  ready 
instantly. 

The  men’s  smoking  room,  at  one  end  of  the  car, 
occupies  the  full  width  of  the  car,  and  is  5  ft.  3 
ins.  long.  The  fittings  of  this  room  include  a  two-  | 
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work  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of 
assessors,  while  at  the  same  time  directing  that 
the  reappraisal  shall  be  made  by  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  three  appraisers,  to  be  chosen  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  governor.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Charles  Hansel  is  to  be  named,  and  the  act  gives 
him  complete  power,  so  far  as  the  hiring  of  his 
assistants  is  concerned.  The  fact  that  the  work  is 
to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  assessors,  how 
ever,  is  what  is  considered  of  the  greater  import¬ 
ance,  for  it  is  held  that  when  the  reappraisal  is 
completed  the  state  board  must  accept  the  figures 
obtained,  whereas,  under  the  old  resolution  this 
was  not  compulsory.  Another  important  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  new  act  is  that  the  board  shall  have 
the  powers  and  execute  the  duties  prescribed  in 
Joint  Resolution  No.  3  of  last  ydar.  under  which 
the  original  commission  was  named.  Now,  this 
resolution  provided  that  the  reappraisal  must  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  so  that 
while  the  assessors  will  have  a  nominal  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  work,  they  will  have  just  enough  to  do 
with  it  to  compel  them  to  accept  the  result  of  it. 

Damages  for  Injury  to  a  Blind  Passenger. 

The  supreme  court  of  Colorado  has  confirmed  a 
verdict  for  $1,000  damages  awarded  by  a  jury  in 
the  case  of  Robert  J.  Derry  of  Ouray  against  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Plaintiff  is  blind 
and  this  was  known  to  the  trainmen.  When  he 
transferred  to  a  Pullman  car  on  a  sidetrack  they 
guided  him  to  the  porters  who  helped  him  only 
onto  the  plattorm.  There  he  turned  the  wrong 
way,  and  instead  of  entering  the  vestibule,  walked 
off  the  car,  one  of  his  arms  being  injured  in  the 
fall.  Derry  was  traveling  on  a  pass,  but  the  court 
held  that  this  was  no  bar  to  the  liability  of  the 
railroad,  and  that  the  Pullman  porter  was  one  of 
the  train  crew. 

Irrigation  Engineering  Exhibit. 

In  the  office  of  the  Settlement  Agent  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service,  Room  802,  Fed¬ 
eral  Building,  Chicago,  there  are  now  installed  a 
number  of  transparencies  illustrating  actual  scenes 
on  the  various  irrigation  projects  undertaken  In 
this  Service  throughout  the  West.  These  pictures 
were  on  exhibition  in  Seattle  during  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Paciflc  exposition,  and  later  at  the  Coliseum 


Band  Show  in  Chicago,  but  are  now  made  a  per¬ 
manent  feature  of  the  Reclamation  Service  office 
in  Chicago.  It  being  impossible,  from  lack  of  space, 
to  put  all  of  these  on  display  at  one  time,  they  will 
be  changed  occasionally  and  new  ones  shown  to 
'he  callers.  The  public  is  invited  to  call  at  the 
office  to  view  this  exhibit. 

New  Sleeping  Cars  for  the  Illinois  Traction 
System. 

The  Illinois  Traction  System  has  put  into  serv¬ 
ice  on  its  interurban  electric  road  between  Peoria, 
Ill.,  and  East  St.  Louis,  ill.,  two  sleeping  cars  of  a 
new  and  interesting  type.  These  cars  were  built 
by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  in  its  plant 
at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  and  the  original  features  or  the 
design  are  the  product  of  H.  E.  Chubbuck,  general 
manager  of  the  road,  and  J.  M.  Bosenbury,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  motive  power  and  equipment. 

Perhaps  t lie  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the 
turtle-back  roof.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
show  that  the  clear  story  or  monitor  deck  construc¬ 
tion  is  eliminated.  The  advantages  from  the  struc¬ 
tural  standpoint  can  readily  be  appreciated,  the 
unbroken  carlines  allowing  lighter  and  more  sub¬ 
stantial  construction.  The  exterior  appearance  is 
not  so  different  from  the  standard  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  probably  would  prove  to  be 
not  unduly  objectionable,  after  the  type  had  be¬ 
come  more  familiar.  The  illustration  also  shows 
that  an  additional  row  of  windows  has  been  added, 
making  a  long  narrow  sash  in  line  with  and  above 
each  of  the  larger  windows.  This  row  of  windows 
is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  and  air  to  the 
occupant  of  the  upper  berth,  and  in  that  respect 
is  a  decided  though  worthy  innovation. 

The  plan  drawing  reproduced  herewith  shows  the 
interior  arrangement  of  the  car.  The  center  aisle 
i.i  26  ins.  wide,  and  the  berths  are  arranged  in  ten 
sections.  Each  pair  of  sections  is  set  off  from  its 
neighbor  by  a  bulkhead  of  solid  mahogany,  extend¬ 
ing  clear  across  the  ear,  and  pierced  for  the  aisle 
by  a  door  7  ft.  high.  These  cross  partitions  serve 
to  stiffen  the  car  materially.  All  berths  are  37 
ins.  wide;  the  top  of  the  lower  berth  is  18  ins. 
above  the  floor,  and  the  head  room  between  the 
upper  and  lower  berth  is  36  ins. 

The  two  sections  at  each  end  of  the  car  are  fitted 


differently  from  the  interior  sections.  The  end 
i  nmpartments  are  equipped  with  upper  and  lower 
berths  of  t lie  National  Sleeping  Car  Co.  In  the 
day  time  these  sections  are  made  up  into  seats 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  a  Pullman  car. 
At  night  the  seat  cushions  slide  together  in  con¬ 
junction  with  two  auxiliary  cushions  stored  during 
i  he  day  time,  to  form  a  lower  berth  with  deep 
springs.  The  seat  backs  are  hinged  at  the  top  and 
swing  upward  to  form  the  upper  berth.  Thus  one 
of  tile  sections  at  night  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Pullman  section,  while  in  the  day  time  the  mat¬ 
tresses  and  pillows  are  stored  in  boxes  under¬ 
neath  the  seat  cushions. 

The  six  compartments  in  the  middle  ot'  the  ear 
are  fitted  with  upper  and  lower  berths  of  a  type 
original  with  the  designers  of  the  ear.  These 
berths  are  so  arranged  that  when  not  wanted  for 
occupancy,  they  may  be  swung  up  and  locked 
against  the  sides  of  the  car.  It  is  not  intended 
that  passengers  shall  lie  assigned  to  these  com¬ 
partments  except  during  sleeping  hours.  The  two 
berths  in  each  section  occupy  the  full  length  of 
6  ft.  5  ins.  between  the  cross  partitions.  Each 
berth  is  hinged  to  the  side  framing  of  the  car.  and 
its  weight  balanced  so  that  it  may  be  folded  up 
against  the  windows.  No  seating  is  provided  in 
the  space,  except  folding  chairs  which  become 
available  when  the  berth  is  lifted.  It  will  be  noted, 
however,  that  when  the  berth  is  raised,  the  pas¬ 
senger  has  the  entire  floor  space  and  the  full  hight. 
up  to  the  upper  berth  for  his  convenience  in  dress¬ 
ing.  The  fittings  of  each  berth  are  removable  so 
i hat  they  can  be  carried  outside  for  thorough 
cleaning  and  airing  at  the  end  of  the  run.  The 
lower  berth  has  removable  spring  frames,  and  each 
berth  is  provided  with  two  feather  pillows,  two 
Pullman  blankets,  and  duplicate  sets  of  linen.  The 
usual  hammocks  and  head  and  foot  baskets  are 
provided  for  the  reception  of  the  clothing  at  night, 
and  the  section  is  shut  off  from  the  corridor  at 
night  by  the  usual  long  curtains  carrying  the  berth 
numbers.  A  berth  of  this  type  is  made  ready  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  folded  against  the  wall,  so  that 
when  the  passenger  wishes  to  retire  it  is  ready 
instantly. 

The  men's  smoking  room,  at  one  end  of  the  car, 
occupies  the  full  width  of  the  car.  and  is  5  ft.  3 
ins.  long.  The  fittings  of  this  room  include  a  two- 
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basin  washstand  with  open  plumbing,  a  nickel- 
plated  water  cooler,  a  large  mirror,  lockers  for 
linen  supply,  and  a  leather-upholstered  seat  5  ft. 
long,  with  lockers  below.  A  door  from  one  corner 
of  this  room  leads  to  a  toilet  room  approximately 
4  ft.  square,  fitted  with  a  Duner  flush  hopper,  with 
wall  pull.  The  water  supply  is  carried  in  tanks 
above  a  false  ceiling  at  the  sides  of  the  car. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  car  is  the  women’s 
toilet  occupying  a  space  6  ft.  3  ins.  long  on  one 
side  of  the  center  aisle.  At  the  platform  end  of 
this  room  is  a  heater  compartment,  about  3  by  3 
ft.  in  size,  lined  with  sheet  metal  and  enclosing 
a  No.  1  C  Peter  Smith  car  heater.  The  coal  is 
carried  in  a  box  cellar  underneath  the  car  framing. 
The  radiation  consists  of  two  rows  of  2-in.  pipe 
on  each  side  of  the  car.  At  this  end  of  the  car 
and  opposite  the  women’s  compartment,  are  two 
linen  lockers  each  2  ft.  6  ins.  square  and  extending 
to  the  hight  of  the  deck  rail,  with  a  tool  locker 
opening  onto  the  corridor  built'  above. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  car  body  are  as 
follows: 


Length  over  buffer  plates  . 54  ft.  0  ins. 

Length  over  vestibules  . 51  ft.  9%  ins. 

Width  over  side  sills  .  9  ft.  1%  ins. 

Width  over  siding  .  9  ft.  3  ins. 

Hight  between  sills  and  plates _  7  ft.  3  ins. 

Hight  over  roof  boards  .  9  ft.  4  13/16  ins. 

Hight  from  rail  to  bottom  sill  ....  3  ft.  B  ins. 
Hight  over  all  . 12  ft.  9  13/16  ins.’ 

The  underframe  main  members  are  four  6-in. 
I-beam  center  and  intermediate  sills,  with  2%  by 
6'4-in.  yellow  pine  subsills,  and  side  sills  made  up 
of  4%  by  7%-in.  yellow  pine  pieces  joined  to  %  by 
18-in.  steel  plates  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
car.  The  center  and  intermediate  sills  extend  into 
the  wooden  bumper  blocks  and  ard  anchored  thereto 
with  5  by  %-in.  angle  plates  fastened  with  %-in. 
bolts.  The  overhang  of  the  car  is  11  ft.  7  ins.  from 
king  pin  to  face  of  bumper.  The  body  bolsters 
are  of  the  built-up  type  made  of  top  and  bottom 
plates  12x1  %  ins.  in  section.  The  truck  center 
distance  is  30  ft.  10  ins.  and  the  car  is  54  ft.  long 
over  buffers.  The  cross-framing  is  so  arranged 
that  a  free  space  of  12%,  ins.  wide  is  left  between 
the  center  sills  from  end  to  end  of  the  car,  except 
where  cast  spacing  blocks  are  placed.  These 
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blocks  have  an  opening  through  their  web,  and 
thus  provision  is  made  for  a  straight  run  of  the 
wiring  conduit  under  the  middle  of  the  car.  The 
over-all  width  of  the  underframing  is  9  ft.  1%  ins. 

A  wooden  floor  13/16  in.  thick  is  laid  on  top  of 
the  sills.  Above  this  is  a  second  wooden  floor  of 
the  same  thickness,  supporting  a  wearing  surface 
of  Asbestolith,  %  in.  thick.  This  surface  extends 
from  side  to  side  of  the  car,  and  is  given  a  fillet 
at  the  edges  to  prevent  the  collection  of  dirt. 
The  space  between  the  center  and  side  sills  is 
packed  with  a  layer  of  mineral  wool  2%  ins.  deep, 
held  in  place  by  a  false  floor.  The  entire  under¬ 
framing  and  floor  have  a  depth  of  7%  ins.  This 
elaborate  floor  construction,  including  four  wooden 
floors,  one  of  composition,  and  a  layer  of  deaden¬ 
ing  material,  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  mini¬ 
mizing  the  noise  from  the  running  gear. 

The  side  framing  of  the  car  is  of  wooden  con¬ 
struction  and  below  the  window  rail  has  a  con¬ 
tinuous  blocking  1%  ins.  thick.  On  the  interior, 
the  sides  of  the  car  are  straight  from  the  floor 
level  to  a  hight  of  7  ft.  5%  ins.  The  rise  from 
this  elevation  to  the  ceiling  is  1113/16  ins.  The 
width  of  the  car  over  eaves  is  9  ft.  5%  ins.  and 
the  hight  from  the  bottom  of  sill  to  top  of  roof 
is  9  ft.  4  13/16  ins.  The  windows  are  2B7/16  ins. 
above  the  floor,  and  the  lower  window  opening  is 
the  same  distance  in  hight.  The  distance  between 
the  top  of  the  lower  window  and  the  lower  sash 
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View  Down  Center  Corridor. 

sides  of  the  car  above  the  window  rail  are  made 
up  of  window  sections  5  ft.  3%  ins.  wide,  enclos¬ 
ing  two  lower  and  two  upper  sash,  and  blocked 
by  posts  20%  ins.  wide.  A  2%-in.  mullion  divides 
the  window  section  vertically.  The  blocking  in 
the  posts  between  the  windows  is  13/16  in.  thick, 
and  is  fitted  between  the  %-in.  rods  which  tie  the 
deck  rail  to  the  side  framing.  A  lateral  member  I 
extends  from  end  to  end  of  the  body  between  I 
the  upper  and  lower  side  windows,  tying  the  posts  I 
and  window  structure  together  against  longitudinal  I 
movement.  Steel  roof  carlines  are  placed  on  4-ft.  I 
8-in.  centers,  and  between  each  pair  of  these  are  I 
four  ash  carlines.  All  wood  carlines  are  1%  ins.  I 
thick  and  the  steel  carlines  are  %  by  1%  ins.  in  I 
section.  The  steel  carlines  are  anchored  to  the  I 
vertical  tie  rods  which  pass  through  the  side  I 
framing  and  through  the  end  framing  of  the  car.  I 
The  carlines  are  14  13/16  ins.  high  above  the  deck  I 
rail. 

These  cars  are  to  be  operated  as  trailers,  and  I 
for  that  reason  no  motor  equipment  is  provided.  H 
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|  basin  washstand  with  open  plumbing,  a  nickel- 
11  plated  water  cooler,  a  large  mirror,  lockers  for 
I  linen  supply,  and  a  leather-upholstered  seat  5  ft. 
|  long,  with  lockers  below.  A  door  from  one  corner 
Ij  of  this  room  leads  to  a  toilet  room  approximately 

I  1  ft.  square,  fitted  with  a  Duner  flush  hopper,  with 
N  wall  pull.  The  water  supply  is  carried  in  tanks 

II  above  a  false  ceiling  at  the  sides  of  the  car. 

|  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  car  is  the  women’s 

I  toilet  occupying  a  space  6  ft.  3  ins.  long  on  one 
side  of  the  center  aisle.  At  the  platform  end  of 
this  room  is  a  heater  compartment,  about  3  by  3 
i|  ft.  in  size,  lined  with  sheet  metal  and  enclosing 
I  a  No.  1  C  Peter  Smith  car  heater.  The  coal  is 
I  carried  in  a  box  cellar  underneath  the  car  framing. 
I  The  radiation  consists  of  two  rows  of  2-in.  pipe 
I  on  each  side  of  the  car.  At  this  end  of  the  car 
I  and  opposite  the  women's  compartment,  are  two 
1  linen  lockers  each  2  ft.  f.  ins.  square  and  extending 
|  to  the  hight  of  the  deck  rail,  with  a  tool  locker 
I  opening  onto  the  corridor  built  above. 

I  The  general  dimensions  of  the  car  body  are  as 
I  follows: 


View  Down  Center  Corridor. 

sides  of  the  car  above  the  window  rail  are  made 
up  of  window  sections  5  ft.  3%  ins.  wide,  enclos¬ 
ing  two  lower  and  two  upper  sash,  and  blocked 
by  posts  20%  ins.  wide.  A  2%-in.  mullion  divides 
the  window  section  vertically.  The  blocking  in 
the  posts  between  the  windows  is  13/16  in.  thick, 
and  is  fitted  between  the  %-in.  rods  which  tie  the 
deck  rail  to  the  side  framing.  A  lateral  member 
extends  from  end  to  end  of  the  body  between 
the  upper  and  lower  side  windows,  tying  the  posts 
and  window  structure  together  against  longitudinal 
movement.  Steel  roof  carlines  are  placed  on  4-ft. 
8-in.  centers,  and  between  each  pair  of  these  are 
four  ash  carlines.  All  wood  carlines  are  1%  ins. 
thick  and  the  steel  carlines  are  %  by  1%  ins.  in 
section.  The  steel  carlines  are  anchored  to  the 
vertical  tie  rods  which  pass  through  the  side 
framing  and  through  the  end  framing  of  the  car. 
Ihe  carlines  are  14  13/16  ins.  high  above  the  deck 
rail. 

These  cars  are  to  be  operated  as  trailers,  and 
for  that  reason  no  motor  equipment  is  provided. 


National  Sleeping-  Car  Co,  Equip¬ 
ment. 


View  In  Smoking  Room.  Intel-urban  Sleeper. 

blocks  have  an  opening  through  their  web.  and 
thus  provision  is  made  for  a  straight  run  of  the 
wiring  conduit  under  the  middle  of  the  car.  The 
over-all  width  of  the  underframing  is  9  ft.  1%  ins. 

A  wooden  floor  13/16  in.  thick  is  laid  on  top  of 
the  sills.  Above  this  is  a  second  wooden  floor  of 
the  same  thickness,  supporting  a  wearing  surface 
of  Asbestolith,  %  in.  thick.  This  surface  extends 
from  side  to  side  of  the  car,  and  is  given  a  fillet 
at  the  edges  to  prevent  the  collection  of  dirt. 
The  space  between  the  center  and  side  sills  is 
packed  with  a  layer  of  mineral  wool  2%  ins.  deep, 
held  in  place  by  a  false  floor.  The  entire  under¬ 
framing  and  floor  have  a  depth  of  7 %  ins.  This 
elaborate  floor  construction,  including  four  wooden 
floors,  one  of  composition,  and  a  layer  of  deaden 
ing  material,  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  mini¬ 
mizing  the  noise  from  the  running  gear. 

The  side  framing  of  the  car  is  of  wooden  con¬ 
struction  and  below  the  window  rail  has  a  con¬ 
tinuous  blocking  1%  ins.  thick.  On  the  interior, 
the  sides  of  the  car  are  straight  from  the  floor 
level  to  a  hight  of  7  ft.  5%  ins.  The  rise  from 
this  elevation  to  the  ceiling  is  1113/16  ins.  The 
width  of  the  car  over  eaves  is  9  ft.  5%  ins.  and 
the  hight  from  the  bottom  of  sill  to  top  of  roof 
is  9  ft.  4  13/16  ins.  The  windows  are  25  7/16  ins. 
above  the  floor,  and  the  lower  window  opening  is 
the  same  distance  in  hight.  The  distance  between 
the  top  of  the  lower  window  and  the  lower  sash 
of  the  upper  window  is  15  ins.,  and  the  upper 
windows  have  a  clear  opening  of  10  ins.  The 
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The  underframe  main  members  are  four  6-in. 
I-beam  center  and  intermediate  sills,  with  2%  by 
6%-in.  yellow  pine  subsills,  and  side  sills  made  up 
of  4%  by  7%-in.  yellow  pine  pieces  joined  to  %  by 
18-in.  steel  plates  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
car.  The  center  and  intermediate  sills  extend  into 
the  wooden  bumper  blocks  and  are  anchored  thereto 
with  5  by  %-in.  angle  plates  fastened  with  %-in. 
bolts.  The  overhang  of  the  car  is  11  ft.  7  ins.  from 
king  pin  to  face  of  bumper.  The  body  bolsters 
are  of  the  built-up  type  made  of  top  and  bottom 
plates  12x1%  ins.  in  section.  The  truck  center 
distance  is  30  ft.  10  ins.  and  the  car  is  54  ft.  long 
over  buffers.  The  cross-framing  is  so  arranged 
that  a  free  space  of  12%  ins.  wide  is  left  between 
the  center  sills  from  end  to  end  of  the  car,  except 
where  cast  spacing  blocks  are  placed.  These 
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This  was  done  to  eliminate  the  noise  of  the  motors, 
which  otherwise  it  1b  impossible  to  deaden  en¬ 
tirely.  The  car  body  is  mounted  on  two  trucks  of 
the  M.  C.  B.  all-steel,  four-wheel  type,  built  by  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  The  dimensions  of 
trucks  are  as  follows: 

Wheel  base  . 7  ft. 

Journal  centers  . 6  ft.  3  ins. 

Truck  frame . 10  ft.  7  ins.  by  6  ft.  6  ins. 

Frame  material,  t  wo  pieces  . 8-ln.  channel 

Bolster  springs  . . . 36  ins. 

Equalizer  springs,  double  coil  ' . 7%  Ins. 

Equalizer  bars  . 6  ins.  by  2  ins. 

Wheels,  Midvale,  rolled  steel  . 35  ins. 

Journal  boxes,  Symington,  M.  C.  B _ 4%  by  8  ins. 

Transoms  . 8-in.  channels 

Dust  guards  . Security 

Brake  beams  . Inside  hung,  I-beams 

The  air  brake  equipment  is  Westinghouse  AMS, 
automatic,  with  12-in.  cylinders. 

Being  without  the  usual  deck  sash,  it  was  ad¬ 
visable  to  install  a  complete  ventilating  system. 
Five-inch  ventilators  with  exhausters  are  inserted 
a  the  roof  over  the  full  length  of  the  car.  Each 
ventilator  terminates  in  a  brass  ring  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  This  ring  is  provided  with  a  shutter,  held  in 
place  by  a  spring,  so  that  a  slight  tension  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  adjust  the  ventilator  opening.  There  are 
wo  such  ventilators  in  each  section,  arranged  over 
the  center  line  of  the  berth,  and  similar  ventila¬ 
tors  are  installed  in  each  toilet  and  smoking  room. 

The  car  is  illuminated  by  means  of  a  generous 
number  of  8-c.  p.,  32-volt  spherical  incandescent 
lamps.  These  are  supplied  with  current  from  a 
Gould  storage  battery  carried  in  a  case  under  the 
ar.  Connection  to  the  trolley  circuit  is  provided 
>r  charging  the  batteries  through  resistance.  The 
lamps  for  the  general  illumination  are  located  in 

cluster  of  three  on  the  ceiling  of  each  section. 
Two  individual  lights  are  provided  for  each  berth, 
these  being  installed  in  statuary  bronze  pockets 
et  flush  with  the  woodwork.  These  fixtures  are 
lanufactured  by  the  Adams  &  Westlake  Co.  The 
lamp  is  mounted  as  a  part  of  the  swinging  cover 
to  the  pocket;  on  pressing  a  button  the  pocket 
door  is  opened  by  a  spring  and  the  lamp  automati¬ 
cally  cut  into  the  circuit. 

The  novel  features  in  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  car  itself,  outlined  above,  were  not  the 
sole  reliance  in  planning  the  attractiveness  of  this 
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Chas.  Churchill  (Chief  Engineer,  Norfolk  ft 
Western  Ry.):  We  have  not  done  much  in 
way  of  waterproofing  masonry.  Figure  1  shows 
what  we  did  in  one  case.  We  had  here  no  special 
head  of  water — merely  that  due  to  falling  rain. 
The  materials  were  furnished  by  the  Standard 
Asphalt  ft  Rubber  Co.  of  Chicago.  The  condition  | 
of  the  bridge  floors  is  good  at  present.  We  are  i 
apprehensive  that  the  ballast  may  be  forced  event-  | 
ually  through  the  casting,  and  would  prefer  a  top 
layer  of  brick  where  the  space  is  sufficient  to  j 
admit  it,  to  avoid  this  contingency. 

O.  E.  Selby  (Engineer  Bridges  and  Structures, 
C.  C.  C.  ft  St.  L.  Ry.):  The  work  w’e  have  done 
has  consisted  mostly  of  waterproofing  ballasted 
bridge  floors  over  streets  in  and  near  Indianap¬ 
olis,  in  connection  with  track  elevation.  We  have 
built  eight  structures  of  this  kind.  The  floor  in 
every  case  consists  of  transverse  I-beams  covered 
with  a  reinforced  concrete  slab  about  4  ins.  thick. 
On  top  of  this  is  placed  the  waterproofing,  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  or  five  layers  of  wool  felt,  cemented 
with  pitch  or  asphalt.  Figures  2  and  3  show  the 
construction  of  the  floor  and  waterproofing  at  West 
Washington  street  and  National  road.  These  are 
the  latest  examples,  and  are  better  in  some  details 
than  the  earlier  work. 

As  to  the  results  obtained,  they  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  satisfactory.  This  does  not  mean  that  there 
have  been  no  leaks,  but  that  the  leaks  which  have 
occurred  have  not  been  sufficient  to  affect  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  streets  underneath  or  seriously  affect 
the  durability  of  the  steel  work.  The  West  Wash¬ 
ington  street  bridge  has  been  in  service  about  two 
years  and  has  no  leaks  whatever.  The  National 
road  bridge  has  five  or  six  places  where  drops  of 
water  come  through,  mostly  at  points  over  the 
bents.  The  Kentucky  avenue  bridge  has  about  the  j 
same  number  of  leaks,  similarly  located.  The  i 
Massachusetts  avenue  bridge  has  more  leaks  than  j 
any  other,  because  this  was  the  first  one  done  and  j 
details  for  joining  the  waterproofing  to  the  girders  ; 
and  the  stiffeners  were  not  as  good  as  those 
adopted  later.  Kentucky  avenue  bridge,  Chicago 
Division,  has  a  number  of  leaks  sufficient  to  show 
white  on  the  iron  work.  These  are  the  result, 
apparently,  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  de-  J 

•From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  masonry 
at  the  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  March  15-17,  1910. 
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interurban  sleeping  car  service,  for  there  are  a 
number  of  other  points  in  which  the  thoughtful¬ 
ness  of  some  one  is  manifested.  Previous  to  put¬ 
ting  the  new  cars  Into  service,  the  Illinois  Trac¬ 
tion  System  operated  a  nightly  sleeping  car  serv¬ 
ice  between  Springfield  and  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
This  service  has  given  very  satisfactory  results  to 
the  management,  and  will  be  continued  with  the 
same  cars.  These  cars,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are 
motor  cars,  and  therefore  more  noisy  than  the 
new  trailer  cars  which  we  have  been  describing. 
The  new  service  leaves  Peoria  at  11:30  p.  m.  daily 
and  arrives  at  East  St.  Louis  at  6:30  the  next 
morning;  going  the  other  way,  leave  East  St.  Louis 
at  11:59  p.  m.  daily,  and  arrive  at  Peoria  at  7  a.  m. 
The  cars  are  open  for  the  reception  of  passengers 
at  9:00  p.  m.  The  regular  Pullman  rate  of  $1.50 
per  berth  prevails,  except  that  the  upper  berth  is 
25  cents  cheaper.  A  colored  porter  acts  as  at¬ 
tendant  on  each  car.  Hot  coffee  and  rolls  are 
served  the  passengers  from  a  portable  fireless 
cooker  provided  for  each  car,  and  no  extra  charge 
is  made  for  this  service.  In  fact, ’it  is  specifically 
announced  that  the  porters  are  paid  good  wages 
and  the  passengers  are  not  expected  to  tip  them. 
Sheets  and  blankets  adhere  “to  the  Kansas  law, 
being  more  than  nine  feet  in  length.  In  case  the 
upper  berth  is  not  sold,  it  Is  not  made  up,  giving 
that  much  additional  convenience  to  the  occupant 
of  the  lower  berth.  For  those  who  have  money  or 
valuables,  a  special  arrangement  has  been  made. 
A  small  safe  with  a  strong  door  and  lock  is  built 
into  the  wall  of  the  car  at  the  head  of  each  berth, 
for  the  storing  of  valuable  articles  during  the 
night.  The  locks  are  so  designed  that  two  keys 
are  required  for  opening.  A  master  key  is  car¬ 
ried  by  the  car  conductor,  and  each  passenger 
will  retain  possession  of  an  individual  key.  These 
keys  will  be  attached  to  rubber  rings  so  thaj  they 
may  be  slipped  over  the  wrist  at  night. 


The  School  of  Mines  of  North  Dakota  is  install¬ 
ing  a  briquetting  plant  for  lignite,  with  a  capacity 
of  two  tons  per  hour  and  a  complete  gas  plant  of 
the  latest  type  with  automatic  recording  appa-  Middle  Sections,  Berths  Raised.  Showing  Folding 
mtne  fnr  oressures,  etc.,  together  Chair. 
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This  was  done  to  eliminate  the  noise  of  the  motors, 
which  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  deaden  en¬ 
tirely.  The  car  body  is  mounted  on  two  trucks  of 
the  M.  ('.  D.  all-steel,  four-wheel  type,  built  by  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  The  dimensions  of 
trucks  are  as  follows: 

Wheel  base  . . 7  ft. 

Journal  centers  . 6  ft.  3  Ins. 

Truck  frame  . . 10  ft.  7  ins.  by  6  ft.  6  ins. 

Frame  material,  two  pieces  . 8-in.  channel 

Bolster  springs  . 36  ins. 

Equalizer  springs,  double  coll  . 714  Ins. 

Equalizer  bars  . G  ins.  by  2  Ins. 

Wheels.  Midvale,  rolled  steel  . 35  ins. 

Journal  boxes,  Symington,  M.  C.  B....414  by  8  ins. 

Transoms  . 8-in.  channels 

Dust  guards  . Security 

Brake  beams  . Inside  hung,  I-beams 

The  air  brake  equipment  is  Westinghouse  AMS, 
automatic,  with  12-in.  cylinders. 

Being  without  the  usual  deck  sash,  it  was  ad¬ 
visable  to  install  a  complete  ventilating  system. 
Five-inch  ventilators  with  exhausters  are  inserted 
in  the  roof  over  the  full  length  of  the  car.  FJach 
ventilator  terminates  in  a  brass  ring  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  This  ring  is  provided  with  a  shutter,  held  in 
place  by  a  spring,  so  that  a  slight  tension  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  adjust  the  ventilator  opening.  There  are 
two  such  ventilators  in  each  section,  arranged  over 
the  center  line  of  the  berth,  and  similar  ventila¬ 
tors  are  installed  in  each  toilet  and  smoking  room. 

The  car  is  illuminated  by  means  of  a  generous 
number  of  8-e.  p.,  32-volt  spherical  incandescent 
lamps.  These  are  supplied  with  current  from  a 
Gould  storage  battery  carried  in  a  case  under  the 
car.  Connection  to  the  trolley  circuit  is  provided 
for  charging  the  batteries  through  resistance.  The 
lamps  for  the  general  illumination  are  located  in 
a  cluster  of  three  on  the  ceiling  of  each  section. 
Two  individual  lights  are  provided  for  each  berth, 
these  being  installed  in  statuary  bronze  pockets 
set  flush  with  the  woodwork.  These  fixtures  are 
manufactured  by  the  Adams  &  Westlake  Co.  The 
lamp  is  mounted  as  a  part  of  the  swinging  cover 
to  the  pocket;  on  pressing  a  button  the  pocket 
door  is  opened  by  a  spring  and  the  lamp  automati¬ 
cally  cut  into  the  circuit. 

The  novel  features  in  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  car  itself,  outlined  above,  were  not  the 
sole  reliance  in  planning  the  attractiveness  of  this 
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interurban  sleeping  car  service,  for  there  are  a 
number  of  other  points  in  which  the  thoughtful¬ 
ness  of  some  one  is  manifested.  Previous  to  put¬ 
ting  the  new  cars  into  service,  the  Illinois  Trac¬ 
tion  System  operated  a  nightly  sleeping  car  serv¬ 
ice  between  Springfield  and  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
This  service  has  given  very  satisfactory  results  to 
the  management,  and  will  be  continued  with  the 
same  cars.  These  cars,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are 
motor  cars,  and  therefore  more  noisy  than  the 
new  trailer  cars  which  we  have  been  describing. 
The  new  service  leaves  Peoria  at  11:30  p.  m.  daily 
and  arrives  at  East  St.  Louis  at  6:30  the  next 
morning;  going  the  other  way,  leave  East  St.  Louis 
at  11:59  p.  m.  daily,  and  arrive  at  Peoria  at  7  a.  m. 
The  cars  are  open  for  the  reception  of  passengers 
at  9:00  p.  m.  The  regular  Pullman  rate  of  $1.50 
per  berth  prevails,  except  that  the  upper  berth  is 
25  cents  cheaper.  A  colored  porter  acts  as  at¬ 
tendant  on  each  car.  Hot  coffee  and  rolls  are 
served  the  passengers  from  a  portable  fireless 
cooker  provided  for  each  car,  and  no  extra  charge 
is  made  for  this  service.  In  fact,  'it  is  specifically 
announced  that  the  porters  are  paid  good  wages 
and  the  passengers  are  not  expected  to  tip  them. 
Sheets  and  blankets  adhere  to  the  Kansas  law. 
being  more  than  nine  feet  in  length.  In  case  the 
upper  berth  is  not  sold,  it  is  not  made  up,  giving 
that  much  additional  convenience  to  the  occupant 
of  the  lower  berth.  For  those  who  have  money  or 
valuables,  a  special  arrangement  has  been  made. 
A  small  safe  with  a  strong  door  and  lock  is  built 
into  the  wall  of  the  car  at  the  head  of  each  berth, 
for  the  storing  of  valuable  articles  during  the 
night.  The  locks  are  so  designed  that  two  keys 
are  required  for  opening.  A  master  key  is  car¬ 
ried  by  the  car  conductor,  and  each  passenger 
will  retain  possession  of  an  individual  key.  These 
keys  will  be  attached  to  rubber  rings  so  thaj,  they 
may  be  slipped  over  the  wrist  at  night. 
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The  School  of  Mines  of  North  Dakota  is  install¬ 
ing  a  briquetting  plant  for  lignite,  with  a  capacity 
of  two  tons  per  hour  and  a  complete  gas  plant  of 
the  latest  type  with  automatic  recording  appa- 
oressures,  etc.,  together 
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comptroller.  This  task  he  accepted,  not  because  he  wanted 
any  railway  office,  hut  because,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  extra 
work  Involved  in  fulfilling  with  thoroughness  the  supervisory 
duties  of  this  small  railway  company  would  give  him  fuller 
knowledge. 

The  real  student  is  the  real  practical  man.  There  are 
plenty  of  similar  instances,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  A.  H. 
Joline,  a  great  railway  lawyer,  Judge  Lovett  and  Judge  Gary 
found  themselves  immediately  qualified  for  presidential  work. 
Younger  professional  men,  such  as  W.  D.  Hines,  of  the  Atchi¬ 
son,  and  Roberts  Walker,  of  the  Rock  Island,  have  shown  how 
quickly  the  thorough  student  can  become  the  great  admin¬ 
istrator.  The  list  of  examples  might  be  extended  indefinitely 
to  illustrate  to  young  men  that  a  life  devoted  to  purposes  of 
knowledge,  usefulness  and  health  is  better  than  aiming  at 
money  or  fame,  and  that  orderliness,  persistence,  industry,  a 
full  quota  of  recreation  and  an  avoidance  of  idleness  are 
pretty  good  qualities  to  keep  an  eye  on. 


with  expansion  joints  which  are  flanged  upon  each  side  of  a 
•arline  rib  and  covered  with  a  U-shaped  cap  on  the  outside. 
The  underframe  is  a  combination  of  large  steel  castings. 


The  Pullman  Company  has  already  furnished  a  number  of 
the  steel  sleeping  cars  to  be  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  when  it  opens  its  service  through  the  tunnels  into  New 
York  City.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  steel  cars,  includ¬ 
ing  sleeping,  parlor  and  observation  cars,  are  being  built  for 
use  on  the  Pennsylvania  for  Pullman  service.  The  dining  cars 
for  the  tunnel  service  have  been  built  by  the  railway  at  its 
Altoona  car  shops;  many  of  the  steel  coaches  and  mail  cars 
have  been  in  service  more  than  a  year. 

Since  the  first  steel  sleeping  car,  “Jamestown,”  was  built  In 
1907  a  number  of  changes  and  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  designs  so  that  the  weight  has  been  reduced  to  137,200 
lbs.  The  new  sleeping  cars  are  73  ft.  6  in.  long  over  end 
sills,  and  the  underframe  without  fixtures  weighs  27,000  lbs.; 
the  two  trucks  weigh  40,000  lbs.,  leaving  70,000  lbs.  for  the 
weight  of  the  upperframe,  brakes,  drawbars,  buffers  and  all 
finish  and  fixtures.  The  sides  are  covered  with  metallic 
sheathing,  whose  chief  merit  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  repaired  and  Tainted.  The  roof  is  made  of  steel  sheets 


which  form  the  end  portions  from  the  body  bolsters  to  the  end 
of  the  platforms,  and  structural  steel  girders  forming  the 
center  sills  which  are  the  main  compression  members.  The 
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comptroller.  This  task  he  accepted,  not  because  he  wanted 
any  railway  office,  but  because,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  extra 
work  Involved  in  fulfilling  with  thoroughness  the  supervisory 
duties  of  this  small  railway  company  would  give  him  fuller 
knowledge. 

The  real  student  is  the  real  practical  man.  There  are 
plenty  of  similar  instances,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  A.  H. 
Joline,  a  great  railway  lawyer.  Judge  Lovett  and  Judge  Gary 
found  themselves  immediately  qualified  for  presidential  work. 
Younger  professional  men,  such  as  W.  D.  Hines,  of  the  Atchi- 


with  expansion  joints  which  are  flanged  upon  each  side  of 
•arllne  rib  and  covered  with  a  U-shaped  cap  on  the  outside. 
The  underfranie  is  a  combination  of  large  steel  casting 


The  Pullman  Company  has  already  furnished  a  number  of 
the  steel  sleeping  cars  to  be  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  when  it  opens  its  service  through  the  tunnels  into  New 
York  City.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  steel  cars,  includ¬ 
ing  sleeping,  parlor  and  observation  ears,  are  being  built  for 
use  on  the  Pennsylvania  for  Pullman  service.  The  dining  cars 
for  the  tunnel  service  have  been  built  by  the  railway  at  its 
Altoona  car  shops;  many  of  the  steel  coaches  and  mail  cars 
have  been  in  service  more  than  a  year. 

Since  the  first  steel  sleeping  car,  “Jamestown,”  was  built  in 
1907  a  number  of  changes  and  Improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  designs  so  that  the  weight  has  been  reduced  to  137,200 
lbs.  The  new  sleeping  cars  are  73  ft.  6  in.  long  over  end 
sills,  and  the  underframe  without  fixtures  weighs  27,000  lbs.; 
the  two  trucks  weigh  40,000  lbs.,  leaving  70,000  lbs.  for  the 
weight  of  the  upperframe,  brakes,  drawbars,  buffers  and  all 
finish  and  fixtures.  The  sides  are  covered  with  metallic 
sheathing,  whose  chief  merit  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  repaired  and  Tainted.  The  roof  is  made  of  steel  sheets 


which  form  the  end  portions  from  the  body  bolsters  to  the  end 
of  the  platforms,  and  structural  steel  girders  forming  the 
center  sills  which  are  the  main  compression  members.  The 
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steel  casting  forms  in  one  piece  the  double  body  bolster,  the  construction  of  these  are  plainly  Indicated  in  the  view  of 

end  sill,  the  platform  with  cored  pockets  for  the  buffer  the  cross-section  of  the  underframe.  The  side  sills  are  5-in. 

springs  and  the  buffer  beam.  The  center  sills  are  deep  fish-  Z-bars,  11.6  lbs.  per  foot,  and  form  the  lower  flanges  of  deep 
belly  girders  with  a  cover  plate  on  top  and  are  26  in.  deep  at  girders  which  include  the  side  plates  below  the  windows, 

the  center  and  16  in.  deep  at  the  ends.  They  are  built  up  of  '  These  plates  are  2  ft.  10%  in.  deep  and  %  in.  thick;  the  top 

flange  at  the  window  sill  is  an  angle  4  x  1%  x  A  in.  These 

■  deep  girders,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  steel  side  con¬ 
struction  are  designed  to  carry  a  large  portion  of  the  load. 

The  posts  are  pressed  steel  and  extend  from  the  floor  to 
the  main  plate.  The  plate  is  an  angle  3  x  3  x  A  In.,  and  it 
completes  the  side  construction,  the  upper  and  lower  deck 
forming  a  separate  construction  which  is  built  complete  on 
the  shop  floor  and  then  raised  in  position  and  riveted  on. 

The  end  walls  and  platform  construction  have  been  worked 
out  in  a  very  substantial  manner  and  details  of  thlB  portion 
of  the  car  are  included  in  the  illustrations.  The  end  door 
posts  are  4-in.  I-beams,  8.5  lbe.  per  foot.  The  corner  post  and 
two  intermediate  posts  in  the  end  wall  are  4-in.  channels,  6% 
lbs.  per  foot.  The  entrance  door  casings  at  the  steps  are  %-ln. 
steel  plate  flanged  closely  to  the  shape  of  the  present  wooden 
casings;  these  also  are  shown  in  detail. 

The  buffing  device  is  the  Forsyth  patent  and  the  Waugh 
friction  draft  gear  is  used  in  connection  with  it.  The  interior 
arrangement  of  the  car  is  shown  in  the  floor  plan.  It  con¬ 
tains  12  regular  Pullman  sections,  1  drawing  room,  women’s 
lavatory  and  men’s  smoking  room  and  lavatory,  the  latter 
being  9  ft.  9  in.  long.  The  inside  finish  is  entirely  of  metal 
with  the  exception  of  the  sash  and  seat  arms.  The  berth 
fronts  and  side  panels  are  painted  in  imitation  of  mahogany, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  car  is  similar 
to  that  of  cars  finished  in  wood. 


Henry  Johnson,  who  was  one  of  the  early  leaders  in  railway 
signaling  in  America,  and  who  was  a  pioneer  in  England  as 
well,  died  at  his  home,  “Hazelmere,”  Rahway,  N.  J.,  April  5, 
at  the  age  of  72;  and  this  department  of  the  railway  world 
has  lost  its  Nestor.  Mr.  Johnson  had  a  prominent  place  in 
the  development  of  the  signaling  art  in  Great  Britain  and 
then  came  to  this  country  in  time  to  do  fundamental  work 
here  also.  English  Ideas  have  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  science  of  signaling  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  keeping  experiments  anchored  in  a  reasonable 


A-in.  web  plates  with  3  x  3  x  %-in.  angles  forming  the  lower 
flanges  and  4  x  3  x  %-in.  angles  for  the  top  flanges.  The 
cover  plate  is  30  in.  wide  and  %  in.  thick.  Between  this  and 
the  side  sills  there  is  a  solid  steel  floor  plate  A  in.  thick.  The 
two  main  crossbearers  have  cast  steel  fillers;  the  shape  and 
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steel  casting  forms  in  one  piece  the  double  body  bolster,  the 
end  sill,  the  platform  with  cored  pockets  for  the  buffer 
springs  and  the  buffer  beam.  The  center  sills  are  deep  fish- 
belly  girders  with  a  cover  plate  on  top  and  are  2G  in.  deep  at 
the  center  and  16  in.  deep  at  the  ends.  They  are  built  up  of 


Smoking  Room  of  Steel  Sleeping  Car. 


yfe-in.  web  plates  with  3  x  3  x  %-in.  angles  forming  the  lower 
flanges  and  4  x  3  x  %-in.  angles  for  the  top  flanges.  The 
cover  plate  is  30  in.  wide  and  %  in.  thick.  Between  this  and 
the  side  sills  there  is  a  solid  steel  floor  plate  A  in.  thick.  The 
two  main  crossbearers  have  cast  steel  fillers;  the  shape  and 


I 

construction  of  these  are  plainly  indicated  in  the  view  of  l| 
the  cross-section  of  the  underframe.  The  side  sills  are  5-in.  II 
Z-bars,  11.6  lbs.  per  foot,  and  form  the  lower  flanges  of  deep 
girders  which  include  the  side  plates  below  the  windows.  It 
These  plates  are  2  ft.  10%  in.  deep  and  %  in.  thick;  the  top  [1 
flange  at  the  window  sill  is  an  angle  4  x  1%  x  A  in.  These  r 
deep  girders,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  steel  side  con-  L 
struction  are  designed  to  carry  a  large  portion  of  the  load. 

The  posts  are  pressed  steel  and  extend  from  the  floor  to  J , 
the  main  plate.  The  plate  is  an  angle  3  x  3  x  A  In.,  and  it  I  Jj 
completes  the  side  construction,  the  upper  and  lower  deck  jj 
forming  a  separate  construction  which  is  built  complete  on  I 
the  shop  floor  and  then  raised  in  position  and  riveted  on.  p 

The  end  walls  and  platform  construction  have  been  worked  I  j 
out  in  a  very  substantial  manner  and  details  of  this  portion 
of  the  car  are  included  in  the  illustrations.  The  end  door  jj 
posts  are  4-in.  I-beams,  8.5  lbs.  per  foot.  The  corner  post  and  || 
two  intermediate  posts  in  the  end  wall  are  4-in.  channels,  6 V*  I 
lbs.  per  foot.  The  entrance  door  casings  at  the  steps  are  %-in.  I 
steel  plate  flanged  closely  to  the  shape  of  the  present  wooden  j® 
casings;  these  also  are  shown  in  detail. 

The  buffing  device  is  the  Forsyth  patent  and  the  Waugh  \ 
friction  draft  gear  is  used  in  connection  with  it.  The  interior  jj 
arrangement  of  the  car  is  shown  in  the  floor  plan.  It  con-  ] 
tains  12  regular  Pullman  sections,  1  drawing  room,  women's  jj 
lavatory  and  men’s  smoking  room  and  lavatory,  the  latter  j 
being  9  ft.  9  in.  long.  The  inside  finish  is  entirely  of  metal 
with  the  exception  of  the  sash  and  seat  arms.  The  berth  ;  ;| 
fronts  and  side  panels  are  painted  in  imitation  of  mahogany,  i 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  car  is  similar  ! 
to  that  of  cars  finished  in  wood. 


HENRY  JOHNSON. 

Henry  Johnson,  who  was  one  of  the  early  leaders  in  railway 
signaling  in  America,  and  who  was  a  pioneer  in  England  as 
well,  died  at  his  home,  “Hazelmere,"  Rahway,  N.  J..  April  5, 
at  the  age  of  72;  and  this  department  of  the  railway  world 
has  lost  its  Nestor.  Mr.  Johnson  had  a  prominent  place  in 
the  development  of  the  signaling  art  in  Great  Britain  and 
then  came  to  this  country  in  time  to  do  fundamental  work 
here  also.  English  ideas  have  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  science  of  signaling  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  keeping  experiments  anchored  in  a  reasonable 
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New  Ideas 

ILLINOIS  TRACTION  COMPANY 

PROGRESS,  and  originality  in  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  sleeping  cars  are  marked  characteristics  of  the 
new  sleeper  service  that  has  just  been  established  by 
the  Illinois  Traction  Company  on  its  line  between  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Peoria,  Ill. 

The  Illinois  Traction  Company  has  achieved  some  dis¬ 
tinction,  it  is  true,  by  being  the  first  electric  road  to  provide 
sleeping  car  service,  but  its  progressive  and  creative  spirit 
are  even  more  clearly  shown  in  the  nature  of  the  service 
and  the  character  of  the  cars  themselves.  These  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  in  many  ways  from  any  other  sleeping 
car,  and  a  greater  number  of  the  points  of  difference  are 
of  a  character  to  commend  them  to  patrons  of  the  road  as 
improvements  when  compared  with  the  accommodations  to 
be  found  in  the  sleeping  cars  used  bv  the  steam  railroads. 


in  Sleeping  Cars 

EARNS  DISTINCTION  IN  VARIOUS  WAYS 

man  berth,  an  arrangement  whereby  a  lower  berth  may  be 
tipped  on  edge  so  that  it  will  lie  flat  against  the  side  wall 
of  the  car  and  leave  a  state  room  with  free  floor  space  in 
which  the  occupant  can  dress  with  comfort,  a  wall  safe  in 
each  berth  with  a  double  Yale  lock,  which  cannot  be  opened 
except  by  the  use  of  two  keys,  one  of  which  is  carried  by 
the  conductor  and  the  other  by  the  passenger  holding  the 
berth. 

Marked  innovations  in  the  service  are  a  breakfast  of 
hot  coffee  and  rolls  with  butter,  that  is  served  to  each  pas¬ 
senger,  and  the  fact  that  the  company  pays  its  porters  and 
other  attendants  ample  wages  and  requests  its  patrons  not 
to  tip  these  employes.  Another  agreeable  feature  of  the 
service  is  that  an  upper  berth  that  is  not  sold  is  not  made 
up,  and  the  passenger  occupying  the  lower  berth  has  the 


View  of  interior  section  of  Illinois  Traction  Company’s  new  type 
of  sleeping  car  showing  berths  closed  up  against  side  wall  of 
car  for  convenience  of  passenger  in  dressing. 


View  of  end  section  of  Illinois  Traction  Company’s  new  type 
of  sleeping  car  shotting  windows  of  upper  berth  and  other  original 
features  of  construction. 


There  are  two  of  the  new  sleeping  cars,  the  “Peoria” 
and  the  “St.  Louis.”  They  were  built  in  the  shops  of 
the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  at  St.  Charles, 
Mo.,  but  credit  for  their  novel  features  is  due  to  H.  E. 
Chubbuck,  general  manager,  and  J.  M.  Bosenbury,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  motive  power  and  equipment  for  the  Illinois 
Traction  Company.  They  devised  the  plans  for  the  cars 
and  supplied  the  designs.  • 

The  points  of  originality  in  car  coiwrruction  that  are 
most  striking  and  will  appeal  most  particularly  to  the  trav¬ 
eler  are  windows  in  the  upper  berths  through  which  an 
occupant  may  obtain  air  and  a  view  of  the  outside  world, 
berths  that  are  six  inches  longer  than  the  regulation  Pull- 


benefit  of  the  additional  head  room  and  breathing  space. 

Illinois  Traction  Company  First 
The  first  sleeping  car  service  ever  furnished  by  an  electric 
railway  was  established  by  the  Illinois  Traction  Company 
about  two  years  ago,  over-  the  95-mile  division  of  its  sys¬ 
tem  between!  Springfield  and  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  But  the 
cars  placed  in  service  then  were  built  for  another  road, 
that  never  was  able  to  use  them,  and  they  were  accepted 
as  they  stood.  It  was  not  until  the  cars  were  built  for  the 
St.  Louis-Peoria  line  that  the  management  of  the  Illinois 
Traction  Company  had  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  own 
ideas  in  sleeping  car  construction. 

The  new  service  was  put  in  operation  within  the  last 
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ILLINOIS  TRACTION  COMPANY  EARNS  DISTINCTION  IN  VARIOUS  WAYS 

PROGRESS,  ancl  originality  in  construction  and  opera-  man  berth,  an  arrangement  whereby  a  lower  berth  may  be 
lion  of  sleeping  cars  are  marked  characteristics  of  the  tipped  on  edge  so  that  it  will  lie  flat  against  the  side  wait 

"ew.  sj£ePcr  service  that  has  just  been  established  by  of  the  car  and  leave  a  state  room  with  free  floor  space  ini 

the  Illinois  Traction  Company  on  its  line  between  St.  Louis,  which  the  occupant  can  dress  with  comfort,  a  wall  safe  in 
anT,,.  .  n~!  each  berth  with  a  double  Yale  lock,  which  cannot  be  opened 

1  he  Illinois  fraction  Company  lias  achieved  some  dis-  except  by  the  use  of  two  keys,  one  of  which  is  carried  by 
tinction,  it  is  true,  by  being  the  first  electric  road  to  provide  the  conductor  and  the  other  by  the  passenger  holding  the 
sleeping  car  service,  but  its  progressive  and  creative  spirit  berth. 

are  even  more  clearly  shown  in  the  nature  of  the  service  .Marked  innovations  in  the  service  are  a  breakfast  of 

and  the  character  of  the  cars  themselves.  Diese  are  dis-  hot  coffee  and  rolls  with  butter,  that  is  served  to  each  pas- 

tinctly  dinercnt  111  many  ways  from  any  other  sleeping  senger,  and  the  fact  that  the  company  pavs  its  porters  and 
car,  and  a  greater  number  of  the  points  of  difference  are  other  attendants  ample  wages  and  requests  its  patrons  not 
of  a  character  to  commend  them  to  patrons  of  the  road  as  to  tip  these  employes.  Another  agreeable  feature  of  the 
improvements  when  compared  with  the  accommodations  to  service  is  that  an  upper  berth  that  is  not  sold  is  not  made 
.  be  found  in  the  sleeping  cars  used  bv  the  steam  railroads  up,  and  the  passenger  occupying  the  lower  berth  has  the 
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There  are  two  of  the  new  sleeping  cars,  the  “Peoria” 
and  the  “St.  Louis.”  They  were  built  in  the  shops  of 
the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  at  St.  Charles, 
Mo.,  but  credit  for  their  novel  features  is  due  to  H.  E. 
Chubbuck,  general  manager,  and  J.  M.  Bosenbury,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  motive  power  and  equipment  for  the  Illinois 
Traction  Company.  They  devised  the  plans  for  the  cars 
and  supplied  the  designs. 

The  points  of  originality  in  car  construction  that  are 
most  striking  and  will  appeal  most  particularly  to  the  trav¬ 
eler  are  windows  in  the  upper  berths  through  which  an 
occupant  may  obtain  air  and  a  view  of  the  outside  world, 
berths  that  are  six  inches  longer  than  the  regulation  Pull- 


benefit  of  the  additional  head  room  and  breathing  space. 

Illinois  Fraction  Company  First 
The  first  sleeping  car  service  ever  furnished  by  an  electric 
railway  was  established  by  the  Illinois  Traction  Company 
about  two  years  ago,  over  the  95-mile  division  of  its  sys¬ 
tem  between,  Springfield  and  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  But  the 
cars  placed  in  service  then  were  built  for  another  road, 
that  never  was  able  to  use  them,  and  they  were  accepted 
as  they  stood.  It  was  not  until  the  cars  were  built  for  the 
St.  Louis-Peoria  line  that  the  management  of  the  Illinois 
Traction  Company  had  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  own 
ideas  in  sleeping  car  construction. 

The  new  service  was  put  in  operation  within  the  last 
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month,  and  according  to  the  present  schedule  one  of  the 
cars  leaves  Peoria  at  n  130  p.  m.  each  day,  arriving  at  East 
St.  Louis  the  next  morning  at  6:30,  and  the  other  leaves 
East  St.  Louis  at  1 1 159  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Peoria  at  7  a.  m. 
ITns  permits  the  passengers  to  attend  theater  performances 
before  taking  the  trains,  but  the  cars  are  open  at  9  p.  m. 
for  those  who  desire  to  retire  early. 

In  exterior  appearance  the  new  type  of  sleeping  car  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  turtle-back  roof,  and  it  is  under- 
stood  that  these  are  the  first  big  cars  for  interurban  service 
in  which  that  form  of  construction  has  been  followed.  The 
absence  of  the  monitor  deck  has  made  a  new  plan  of  ventila¬ 
tion  necessary,  but  this  it  is  asserted  is  fully  as  effective  as 
the  old  and  in  some  ways  more  satisfactory. 

The  older  sleeping  cars  operated  by  the  Illinois  Traction 
Company  carried  their  own  motive  power,  but  the  new  ones 
will  be  operated  as  trailers,  thus  relieving  the  passengers 
of  the  annoyance  of  the  noise  and  vibration  caused  by  the 
motors. 

The  “Peoria”  and  “St.  Louis”  are  51  feet  4  inches  long 
including  the  vestibules  and  9  feet  3  inches  wide.  Each 
car  has  ten  upper  and  ten  lower  berths  37  inches  wide  and 
6  feet  5  inches  long.  At  one  end  of  the  car  Is  a  men’s 
lavatory  and  smoking  compartment  which  is  the  full  width 


parts  may  be  removed  easily  and  taken  out  of  the  car  to 
be  cleaned  and  aired.  When  the  berths  are  made  up  each 
section  is  shut  off  from  the  aisle  by  long  curtains  of  the 
kind  customarily  found  in  sleeping  cars  and  in  addition  to 
that  each  berth  has  curtains  of  its  own. 

The  fare  on  these  sleepers  is  the  same  that  is  charged 
on  the  Pullman  cars  operated  between  the  same  points  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  reduction  of  25  cents  is  made  for  an  upper  berth. 
Thus  the  rate  for  a  lower  berth  is  $1.50  and  for  an 
upper,  $1.25. 

W.  T.  Carbuser  is  successor  to  S.  S.  Straub  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Schuylkill  &  Dauphin  Traction  Company, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


T.  D.  Crowley  has  been  appointed  roadmaster  in  charge 
of  the  interurban  divisions  of  the  Rockford  &  Interurban 
Railway  Company,  of  Rockford,  Ill. 


C.  T.  Munz  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  T.  N.  Frank¬ 
lin  as  purchasing  agent  of  the  Toledo  &  Western  Railroad. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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of  the  car  and  5  feet  3  inches  in  its  other  dimension.  The 
women’s  lavatory  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  car,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  6  feet  3  inches  long  it  occupies  space  only  on 
one  side  of  the  middle  corridor  of  the  car  which  is  26  inches 
in  width. 

Peculiarity  of  Construction 

One  peculiarity  of  construction  is  that  the  entire  car  is 
divided  into  compartments  with  permanent  crosS-partitions 
or  bulkheads  which  divide  each  pair  of  sections  from  its 
neighbors,  with  only  an  opening  for  the  continuation  of 
the  corridor.  These  partitions  stiffen  the  car  body  and  are 
an  advantage  in  case  of  accident. 

The  compartment  at  each  end  of  the  car  is  equipped  with 
berths  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  in  the  ordinary 
sleeping  car,  but  the  others  are  all  constructed  strictly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  special  plans  devised  by  Messrs.  Chubbuck 
and  Bosenbury.  In  these  plans  particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  questions  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  and 
the  construction  of  the  berths  is  such  that  their  different 


Loins  S.  Frith  has  been  elected  president,  A.  B.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  vice-president,  and  M.  J.  Hill,  treasurer,  of  the 
Eufaula  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  Eufaula, 
Ala.,  as  the  result  of  a  recent  sale  of  stock  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  that  company. 


Jesse  O.  Tobey  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Sacramento  Electrical  division  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Harry  G.  Louser,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Reading  Transit  Company,  the  new  operat¬ 
ing  corporation  that  has  leased  the  Reading  and  Lebanon 
and  other  electric  railway  and  power  companies  of  the 
United  Traction  Company. 


James  K.  Gray,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
&  Columbus  Railroad  Co.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Illinois  Traction  Company  at  Decatur,  Ill. 
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St  LouIs  the  next  mornin^  \  3  PaSt  be  c.leaned  and  ai^d.  When  the  berths  are  made  up  each 

Easts!  Lmk  a  r Tn  8  :3°’  an:‘  ohe  °ther  leaves  sectlon  is  shut  off  from  the  by  long  curtains  of  the 

Thk  n  i 11,59  p-  m”  arnvm/,at  Peona  at  7  a.  m.  kind  customarily  found  in  sleeping  cars  and  in  addition  tc 

le  ore  SS L  it  pf  senSe,r3  to  atte"d  theater  performances  that  each  berth  has  curtains  of  itf  own. 

oetore  taking  the  trains,  but  the  cars  are  open  at  o  d.  m  ,  ...  , 

for  those  who  desire  to  retire  early  P  r£e  °n  these  sleePers  13  the  3a™e  that  is  charged 

In  exterior  appearance  the  new  type  of  sleeping  car  is  ?ulImf  ?f3  ?erated  be.tweC"  tbe  Same  Points  ex‘ 

remarkable  chiefly  for  its  turtle-back  roof,  and  ft  if  under-  Thl  ,thfu  3  redui>tlon  of  25  ccnts  'smadefor  an  upper  berth, 

stood I  that  these  are  the  first  big  cars  for  interurban  service  It  ‘  2f  a  l0WCr  berth  IS  $I'5°  and  for  an 

in  which  that  form  of  construction  has  been  followed.  The  PP  ’ 

absence  of  the  monitor  deck  has  made  a  new  plan  of  ventila-  ■ 

tion  necessary,  but  this  it  is  asserted  is  fully  as  effective  as  W.  T.  Carbuser  is  successor  to  S.  S.  Straub  as  super- 

the  old  and  in  some  ways  more  satisfactory.  intendent  of  the  Schuylkill  &  Dauphin  Traction  Company, 

The  older  sleeping  cars  operated  by  the  Illinois  Traction  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Company  carried  their  own  motive  power,  but  the  new  ones 
will  be  operated  as  trailers,  thus  relieving  the  passengers 
of  the  annoyance  of  the  noise  and  vibration  caused  by  the 
motors. 

The  “Peoria”  and  “St.  Louis”  are  51  feet  4  inches  long 
including  the  vestibules  and  9  feet  3  inches  wide.  Each 
car  has  ten  upper  and  ten  lower  berths  37  inches  wide  and 
6  feet  5  inches  long.  At  one  end  of  the  car  is  a  men’s 
lavatory  and  smoking  compartment  which  is  the  full  width 


T.  D.  Crowley  has  been  appointed  roadmaster  in  charge 
of  the  interurban  divisions  of  the  Rockford  &  Interurban 
Railway  Company,  of  Rockford,  Ill. 


C.  T.  Munz  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  T.  N.  Frank¬ 
lin  as  purchasing  agent  of  the  Toledo  &  Western  Railroad, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Illinois  Traction  Company  at  Decatur,  Ill. 
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foundry  laboratory,  and  I  have  observed  that  the 
manufacturers  who  are  making  the  highest  quality 
of  goods  In  a  businesslike  manner  are  foremost  In 
utilizing  this  department.  Could  the  practical 
foundryman  be  made  to  realize  that  a  technical 
man  makes  his  own  position  more  valuable  and 
that  co-operation  vastly  increases  his  own  useful¬ 
ness,  a  great  step  forward  would  be  taken  in  this 
ancient  and  Intensely  interesting  industry. 

The  New  Steel  Sleeping  Cars  Built  by  the  Pull¬ 
man  Co. 

After  a  most  exhaustive  study  of  the  question 
including  the  construction  of  several  experimental 
cars,  the  first  of  which  was  the  Jamestown,  the 
Pullman  Company  is  busily  engaged  in  turning  out 
the  first  large  lot  of  steel  sleepers,  built  In  ac¬ 


cordance  with  the  finally  adopted  standards.  A 
total  of  361  of  these  cars  are  to  be  built  in  the 
initial  installment,  which,  together  with  about  126 
steel  parlor  and  observation  cars,  will  be  placed 
in  service  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  rapidly 
as  completed.  The  cars  are  being  turned  out  at 
the  average  rate  of  two  cars  per  day. 

In  general  external  appearance  and  interior 


Floor  Plan  of  New  Steel  Sleeping  Car. 

arrangement,  these  cars  are  quite  similar  to  the 
standard  wooden  parlor  and  sleeping  cars  with 
which  the  public  has  long  since  become  familiar. 
Influenced  not  only  by  the  necessity  for  a  fire  proof 
construction  wherewith  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  service  in  the  New  York  tunnels,  but  by  the 
many  advantages  that  have  come  to  be  recognized 
in  steel  passenger  equipment  as  well,  the  details 
of  these  cars  represent  much  tnat  may  be  at  pre¬ 
sent  considered  the  highest  development  of  the 
car  builders  art. 

The  main  car  body  is  9  ft.  10  ins.  wide  by  73  ft. 
6  ins.  long,  the  length  over  coupler  faces  being 
82  ft.  The  total  weight,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  “Jamestown,”  has  been  very  materially  re¬ 
duced,  these  cars  weighing  slightly  more  than 
140,000  pounds,  of  which  40,000  pounds  represents 
the  weight  of  the  trucks.  As  in  the  cars  previously 
built,  dependence  is  placed  on  a  very  strong  center 
sill  construction  for  carrying  the  load  and  for  re¬ 
sisting  the  pulling  and  buffing  shocks.  The  center 
sill  consists  of  a  pair  of  5-16  in.  fish  belly  plate 
girders  26  in.  deep  at  the  mid-section  and  52  ft. 
10  in.  long,  riveted  at  either  end  to  a  large  steel 
skeleton  casting,  which  in  addition  to  comprising 
the  entire  under  frame  and  platform  structure  for 
a  distance  of  10  ft.  4  in.  from  either  end,  involves 
the  body  bolster  and  centerpiate  bearing,  and 
provides  the  housing  and  connections  for  the 
draft  and  buffing  apparatus.  The  top  flanges  of 
the  center  sill  girders  are  made  of  4x3x%  in.  angles 
over  which  a  %  in.  cover  plate  30  ins.  wide  is 
riveted.  The  bottom  flanges  consist  of  3x3x%  in. 
angles  without  coverplate.  The  girders  are  spaced 
18  in.  apart. 

The  side  sills  consist  of  5  in.  x  11.6  lb.  Z  bars, 
supported  at  each  end  by  the  end  frame  castings 
above  referred  to,  and  at  two  intermediate  points  by 
the  main  crossbearers  composed  of  triangular  steel 
castings  on  either  side  of  the  frame  with  a  cast 
steel  filler  between  the  girders  of  the  center  sill. 
In  addition  to  being  riveted,  a  %  by  6  in.  tie  bar 
secured  to  the  under  side  of  the  cross  bearer  cast¬ 
ings  serves  to  bind  those  parts  firmly  to  the  center 
sill.  Disposed  at  frequent  intervals  between  the 
side  and  center  sills  are  %  in.  pressed  steel  shapes 
which  serve  both  to  stiffen  the  side  sills  and  to 
support  the  1-16  in.  steel  plate  on  which  the  floor¬ 
ing  is  laid.  This  latter  consists  first  of  a  1  in. 
layer  of  hair  felt  on  top  of  which  is  placed  key¬ 
stone  flooring  which  serves  as  a  base  for  the  %  in. 
flexolith  finish. 

The  side  construction  of  the  car  is  made  up  of  a 
%  in.  plate  girder  2  ft.  HVi  in.  deep,  riveted  to 
the  web  of  the  “Z”  bar  side  sill  and  having  rivet¬ 
ed  along  its  upper  edge,  a  4  in.xl%x7-16  in.  drop¬ 
per  bar.  The  posts  are  pressed  from  V*  in.  steel 
plate  and  conforming  to  the  contour  of  the  roof, 


extend  from  the  point  of  support  on  the  outwardly 
extending  flange  of  the  side  sill,  to  the  3x3x3/l< 
in.  angle  plate  serving  as  the  junction  betweer 
the  upper  and  lower  decks.  The  upper  deck  strnc 
ture  consists  of  a  series  of  2%x2x3-16  in.  pressed 
steel  deck  posts  resting  on  the  angle  above  men 
tloned  and  supporting  the  1-16  in.  pressed  steel 
carlines.  The  roof  of  the  upper  deck  is  of  No.  14 
gauge  steel  plate,  while  that  of  the  lower  deck  is 
No.  16.  In  each  case  %  in  asbestos  and  hair  felt 
insulation  is  used,  the  headlining  of  both  consist¬ 
ing  3-16  in.  agasote,  a  non  inflammable  composite 
board  introduced  into  this  country  from  England  'jy 
the  Pantasote  Company.  By  the  use  of  interlock¬ 
ing  steel  sheathing  below  the  belt  rail  and  between 
the  windows  a  very  pleasing  effect  is  secured.  This 
sheathing  provides  a  cellular  air  chamber  Insula¬ 
tion,  is  readily  applied  and  easily  kept  clean.  The 
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main  panels  are  first  riveted  on  after  which  the 
insert  strips  are  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
color  and  driven  into  position,  completely  hiding 
the  heads  of  the  rivets  or  screws,  so  that  the 
method  of  fastening  is  no  way  discernible  on  the 
exposed  surface.  The  perfect  fit,  together  with 
the  hardening  of  the  oil  and  color,  seals  the  insert 
slats  securely  in  position.  The  sheathing  is  backed 
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After  a  most  exhaustive  study  of  the  question 
including  the  construction  of  several  experimental 
cars,  the  first  of  which  was  the  Jamestown,  the 
Pullman  Company  is  busily  engaged  in  turning  out 
the  first  large  lot  of  steel  sleepers,  built  in  ac¬ 


cordance  with  the  finally  adopted  standards.  A 
total  of  361  of  these  cars  are  to  be  built  in  the 
initial  installment,  which,  together  with  about  126 
steel  parlor  and  observation  cars,  will  be  placed 
in  service  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  rapidly 
as  completed.  The  cars  are  being  turned  out  at 
the  average  rate  of  two  cars  per  day. 

In  general  external  appearance  and  interior 


arrangement,  these  cars  are  quite  similar  to  the 
standard  wooden  parlor  and  sleeping  cars  with 
which  the  public  has  long  since  become  familiar. 
Influenced  not  only  by  the  necessity  for  a  fire  proof 
construction  wherewith  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  service  in  the  New  York  tunnels,  but  by  the 
many  advantages  that  have  come  to  be  recognized 
in  steel  passenger  equipment  as  well,  the  details 
of  these  cars  represent  much  tnat  may  be  at  pre¬ 
sent  considered  the  highest  development  of  the 
car  builders  art. 

The  main  car  body  is  9  ft.  10  ins.  wide  by  73  ft. 
6  ins.  long,  the  length  over  coupler  faces  being 
82  ft.  The  total  weight,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  “Jamestown,”  has  been  very  materially  re¬ 
duced.  these  cars  weighing  slightly  more  than 
140,000  pounds,  of  which  40,000  pounds  represents 
the  weight  of  the  trucks.  As  in  the  cars  previously 
built,  dependence  is  placed  on  a  very  strong  center 
sill  construction  for  carrying  the  load  and  for  re¬ 
sisting  the  pulling  and  buffing  shocks.  The  center 
sill  consists  of  a  pair  of  5-16  m.  fish  belly  plate 
girders  26  in.  deep  at  the  mid-section  and  52  ft. 
10  in.  long,  riveted  at  either  end  to  a  large  steel 
skeleton  casting,  which  in  addition  to  comprising 
the  entire  under  frame  and  platform  structure  for 
a  distance  of  10  ft.  4  in.  from  either  end,  involves 
the  body  bolster  and  centerpiate  bearing,  and 
provides  the  housing  and  connections  for  the 
draft  and  buffing  apparatus.  The  top  flanges  of 
the  center  sill  girders  are  made  of  4x3x%  in.  angles 
over  which  a  %  in.  cover  plate  30  ins.  wide  is 
riveted.  The  bottom  flanges  consist  of  3x3x%  in. 
angles  without  coverplate.  The  girders  are  spaced 
18  in.  apart. 

The  side  sills  consist  of  5  in.  x  11.6  lb.  Z  bars, 
supported  at  each  end  by  the  end  frame  castings 
above  referred  to,  and  at  two  intermediate  points  by 
the  main  crossbearers  composed  of  triangular  steel 
castings  on  either  side  of  the  frame  with  a  cast 
steel  filler  between  the  girders  of  the  center  sill. 
In  addition  to  being  riveted,  a  %  by  6  in.  tie  bat- 
secured  to  the  under  side  of  the  cross  bearer  cast¬ 
ings  serves  to  bind  those  parts  Krrnly  to  the  center 
sill.  Disposed  at  frequent  intervals  between  the 
side  and  center  sills  are  %  in.  pressed  steel  shapes 
which  serve  both  to  stiffen  the  side  sills  and  to 
support  the  1-16  in.  steel  plate  on  which  the  floor¬ 
ing  is  laid.  This  latter  consists  first  of  a  1  in. 
layer  of  hair  felt  on  top  of  which  is  placed  key¬ 
stone  flooring  which  serves  as  a  base  for  the  %  in. 
flexolith  finish. 

The  side  construction  of  the  car  is  made  up  of  a 
%  in.  plate  girder  2  ft.  11%  in.  deep,  riveted  to 
the  web  of  the  "Z”  bar  side  sill  and  having  rivet¬ 
ed  along  its  upper  edge,  a  4  in.xl%x7-16  in.  drop¬ 
per  bar.  The  posts  are  pressed  from  %  in-  steel 
plate  and  conforming  to  the  contour  of  the  roof, 


extend  from  the  point  of  support  on  the  outwardlj 
extending  flange  of  the  side  sill,  to  the  3x3x3/.l< 
in.  angle  plate  serving  as  the  junction  between 
the  upper  and  lower  decks.  The  upper  deck  struc 
ture  consists  of  a  series  of  2%x2x3-16  in.  pressed 
steel  deck  posts  resting  on  the  angle  above  men¬ 
tioned  and  supporting  the  1-16  in.  pressed  steel 
carlines.  The  roof  of  the  upper  deck  is  of  No.  14 
gauge  steel  plate,  while  that  of  the  lower  deck  is 
No.  16.  In  each  case  %  in  asbestos  and  hair  felt 
insulation  is  used,  the  headlining  of  both  consist¬ 
ing  3-16  in.  agasote,  a  non  inflammable  composite 
board  introduced  into  this  country  from  England  by 
the  Pantasote  Company.  By  the  use  of  interlock¬ 
ing  steel  sheathing  below  the  belt  rail  and  betw'een 
the  windows  a  very  pleasing  effect  is  secured.  This 
sheathing  provides  a  cellular  air  chamber  insula¬ 
tion,  is  readily  applied  and  easily  kept  clean.  The 


main  panels  are  first  riveted  on  after  which  the 
Insert  strips  are  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
color  and  driven  into  position,  completely  hiding 
the  heads  of  the  rivets  or  screws,  so  that  the 
method  of  fastening  is  no  way  discernible  on  the 
exposed  surface.  The  perfect  fit,  together  with  ! 
the  hardening  of  the  oil  and  color,  seals  the  insert  ' 
slats  securely  in  position.  The  sheathing  is  backed  j 
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up  and  the  plate  girder  is  lined  with  %  hair  felt 
and  asbestos  insulation  such  as  is  used  in  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  decks,  producing  a  structure  light 
in  weight,  simple  in  construction  and  one  that  af¬ 
fords  the  maximum  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
heat  and  cold  through  the  walls  of  the  car.  By 
retaining  wooden  window  ledges  and  by  the  use 
of  an  agasote  lining  extending  18  in.  below  the 
window  ledges,  passengers  are  relieved  of  all 
necessity  of  contact  with  metallic  parts,  which 
has  been  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  of  the 
discomfort  from  riding  in  steel  cars  in  cold  weather. 
One-half  in.  agasote  section  partitions  being  em¬ 
ployed,  the  use  of  wood  has  been  restricted  entirely 
to  the  window  sash  up  to  the  window  ledges  as 
mentioned,  these  parts  with  the  upholstery  being 
practically  the  only  inflammable  materials  entering 
into  the  construction  and  finish  or  the  cars. 

Lighting  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the  axle  gen¬ 
erating  system  in  some  cases  and  by  the  use  of 
[  the  direct  storage  battery  system  in  others.  The 
Chicago  vapor  car  heating  system  is  installed. 
Ventilation  is  provided  for  by  means  of  a  series  of 
Garland  ventilators,  these  being  considered  suffi¬ 
cient,  the  deck  sash  are  immovably  fixed  to  their 
frames.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  type  of  buff¬ 
ing  device  is  used  and  the  cars  are  fitted  with  Pitt 
couplers  and  Westinghouse  draft  gears.  An  inter¬ 
esting  feature  is  the  employment  of  the  Westing- 
house  independent  truck  brake,  lately  developed  by 
that  company,  for  use  on  heavy  cars  which  com¬ 
prises  a  system  with  triple  valve  complete  for  each 
truck.  The  vestibule  platforms  are  fitted  with  the 
National  steel  trap  doors. 

Except  for  the  modified  end  framing  of  the 
observation  cars  the  same  general  construction  is 
followed  on  both  the  parlor  and  the  observation 
cars  which  the  Pullman  Company  has  under  con¬ 
struction,  the  difference  resting  almost  entirely 
with  the  inside  arrangement  and  the  fittings.  The 
interior  is  finished  in  a  mahogony  tint.  The  berth 
panels  and  the  headlining  are  neatly  bordered  with 
a  not  too  cbnspicuous  design,  the  whole  effect  being 
entirely  pleasing  and  restful  to  the  eye,  which  in 
contrast  to  the  over  ornate  effects  of  a  decade  or 
two  ago,  is  a  feature  that  the  traveling  public  will 
not  be  slow  to  appreciate. 


The  Foreman  and  His  Men.* 

Nothing  speaks  so  ill  for  the  future  success  of 
a  newly  created  foreman  as  to  lose  the  good-will 
and  respect  of  his  men.  To  keep  their  good-will 
he  need  not  remain  one  of  the  boys.  The  confi¬ 
dence  which  his  superiors  placed  in  him  in  elevat¬ 
ing  him  to  the  position  carries  with  it  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates  a  certain  amount  of  respect,  which  in  their 
hearts  they  feel,  although  they  may  not  make 
voluble  expression  of  it.  He  need  not  hold  him¬ 
self  aloof  from  the  men,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  Join  with  them  so  far  as  possible  in  expres¬ 
sions  of  thought  on  matters  concerning  their  wel¬ 
fare  and  the  welfare  of  their  employer.  I  have 
placed  their  welfare  ahead  of  that  of  their  em¬ 
ployers.  It  perhaps  would  have  been  better  had 
I  reversed  the  order,  for  such  must  always  be  the 
case;  the  employee  can  only  prosper  with  his  em¬ 
ployer  No  employer  can  long  continue  to  benefit 
his  employees  unless  he  himself  is  prospering.  A 
foreman,  as  a  rule,  is  better  informed  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  employer  than 
are  the  men.  Intelligent  co-operation  between 
the  foreman  and  the  men  spells  success  by  the 
shortest  method  possible. 

In  this  day  of  advancement  and  enlightenment 
it  is  difficult  to  get  men  to  exert  themselves  in 
blind  effort.  Every  one  works  toward  a  goal,  be 
that  goal  what  it  may,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
much  of  the  unfortunate  agitation,  which  is 
sweeping  wide  over  our  country,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  men  are  forced  to  their  task 
in  a  blind  effort  to  produce  so  many  pieces 
of  this  or  that  article,  with  little  or  no  idea 
of  what  the  results  of  their  labors  are,  or 
what  the  component  parts  of  the  material  they 
work  upon  consists  of,  or  to  what  future  use 
they  will  be  put.  Their  goal  is  one  expressed 
In  dollars  and  cents,  with  which  they  are  com¬ 
pensated  for  their  production.  The  workman  has 

•Extracts  from  an  address  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Kel¬ 
logg,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  cars, 
Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry.,  before  the 
International  Railway  General  Foremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion.  at  Cincinnati.  O. 


little  of  interest  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  except  the 
increase  of  his  earning  capacity.  He  has  little  or 
no  love  for  his  work  or  interest  in  his  profession, 
and  no  attachment  for  his  shop,  or  pride  in  his 
organization,  and  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  agitator 
who  talks  to  him  of  the  one  goal  he  knows. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  you  gentlemen  at  your 
staff  meetings  to  impress  this  thought  upon  your 
subordinate  foremen  and  advise  them  by  every 
means  possible  to  instil  into  their  men  a  knowledge 
of  their  work,  an  interest  in  their  output  and  a 
pride  in  their  shop  and  the  organization.  I  am 
aware  that  this  is  a  difficult  matter,  particularly 
where  you  have  a  large  foreign  element  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  foreigner  of  to-day  is  the  American  of  to¬ 
morrow.  and  that  our  railways,  great  as  they  are, 
and  our  American  institutions  ranking  foremost 
with  those  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  are  the 


creation  of  laborers,  a  gnat  many  of  whom  were 
foreigners  a  generation  pust. 

I  believe  you  have  only  to  look  to  your  foremen 
to  convince  yourselves  that  the  interest  which  they 
take  In  the  welfare  of  their  employers  is  prompted 
by  motives  other  than  that  ot  the  compensation 
which  they  receive.  I  have  found  this  to  be  the 
case  many  times  when  foremen  have  volunteered 
their  services  for  work  other  than  called  for  by 
the  routine  of  their  occupation  and  I  look  back 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  to  many  Instances  where 
employees  in  the  rank  and  file  have  done  the  same, 
but  unfortunately  must  confess  that  this  spirit 
which  has  in  times  past  been  or  such  great  physi¬ 
cal,  as  well  as  moral,  support  seems  to  be  on  the 
decline  and  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  a  growing 
distance  between  the  workmen  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  superiors.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  human 
interest  factor  In  the  output  of  the  hands  he  perti- 
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nent  to  the  increased  volume  of  work,  I  consider 
it  far  more  pertinent  to  the  control  of  the  wage 
situation. 

Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  combat  as  the  lack  of 
intelligence  and  the  most  difficult  man  we  have  to 
handle  is  the  one,  who  made  valuable  by  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  some  one  thing  well,  has  grown  lop-sided 
in  his  Intellect,  and  believes  that  his  ability  as  a 
workman  or  mechanic  leaves  him  equally  able  to 
legislate  for  himself  and  his  fellow  employees  in 
matters  economic  and  politic.  You  all  have  in 
your  employ  broad-minded  workmen  developed  in 
the  craft,  and  at  the  same  time  conversant  with 
their  surroundings.  In  these  men  you  have  little 
to  contend  with.  Their  daily  duties  are  performed 
systematically  and  regularly  and  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  their  business  affairs  can  be  handled  amic¬ 
ably  and  equitably. 

Unfortunately  these  men  are  not  ordinarily  se¬ 
lected  by  their  associates  as  their  leaders  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  when  the  question  of  shop  rules  or 
wage  schedules  are  to  be  discussed.  All  too  fre¬ 
quently  you  are  called  upon  to  receive  committees 
which  you  well  know  are  not  made  up  of  men  best 
qualified  to  handle  such  matters  for  their  asso¬ 
ciates.  Often  the  committee  is  made  up  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  radical  element,  who  after  hav¬ 
ing  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  their  labors  for  a  period 
and  knowing  the  why  and  wherefores  of  their  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  nothing  of  whether  their  employers 
are  enjoying  a  profitable  business  or  not,  and 
having  no  other  idea  than  personal  advancement 
regardless  of  equity,  cannot  be  made  to  appreciate 
the  unfortunate  position  in  which  you  yourselves 
are  placed  when  obliged  to  decline  their  requests 
or  demands.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  priv¬ 
ate  affairs  of  your  company  should  be  scattered 
broadcast  among  your  employers,  but  it  is  right 
that  they  should  know  something  of  the  business 
in  which  their  energies  are  expended. 

Your  foreman  has  lost  his  most  valuable  asset 
if  he  is  not  able  to  keep  In  sufficiently  close  touch 
with  his  men,  to  act  as  their  counselor  or  adviser, 
and  exert  his  influence  at  all  times  toward  peace 
and  harmony,  counseling  the  men  to  uniform  activ¬ 
ity  and  energy,  pointing  out  to  them  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  their  future  success  through  the  success  of 
their  employers,  encouraging  them  in  habits  of 
temperance  and  morality,  in  the  establishment  of 
savings  accounts  and  the  building  of  homes,  and 
counseling  them  when  selecting  representatives 
and  leaders  to  pick  conservative  men,  men  quali¬ 


fied  to  appear  for  them  when  meeting  their  supe¬ 
rior  officers  on  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

The  success  of  their  craft  can  well  be  likened 
to  the  success  of  a  nation,  our  own  great  country 
having  been  built  up  as  the  result  of  physical  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  energies  given  us.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  labor  organizations  of  this  country  to-day 
should  be  pointed  out  to  the  men  as  the  ones 
which  have  had  the  most  conservative  leaders  and 
in  which  the  men  have  lent  themselves  to  their 
surroundings  and  endeavored  to  advance  with  their 
employers,  and  to  the  advantage  of  their  employ¬ 
ers,  and  who  have  not  brought  disaster  on  their 
employers  through  their  endeavors  to  advance 
solely  at  their  expense. 

I  believe  the  personal  interest  feature  of  your 
work  should  be  enlarged  on  at  all  times.  The 
highest  Importance  should  be  attached  to  having 
foremen  keep  in  closest  personal  touch  with  the 
men  under  them,  displaying  an  interest  in  their 
personal  welfare,  with  solicitude  for  them  in  sick¬ 
ness  and  organizing  relief  for  them  in  case  of 
need;  helping  the  indifferent  workman  by  endeav¬ 
oring  to  get  him  up  to  the  standard  of  his  more 
successful  associates;  singling  out  the  men  who 
will  not,  or  cannot,  fit  in  harmoniously  with  the 
balance. of  the  crew  and  dropping  them  from  the 
service.  They  may  be  valuable  elsewhere,  if  not 
to  you,  and  it  is  a  mistake,  not  only  for  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  employers  in  general,  but  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  well,  to  retain  a  man  where  he  does 
not  fit  and  where  his  presence  produces  discord. 

By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  your  shops  should 
be  converted  into  social  clubs  or  benevolent  so¬ 
cieties,  or  that  all  your  men  should  be  of  one  ac¬ 
cord  or  belief.  On  the  contrary,  avoid  clannish¬ 
ness,  which  begets  narrowness  and  ignorance  of 
surroundings,  which  is  responsible  for  the  greatest 
evils  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  Our  mixture 
of  races,  who  with  their  varying  habits  and  creeds, 
producing  an  enviable  rivalry,  harmonized  and 
properly  guided  as  necessity  arose,  has  made  us 
the  great  nation  that  we  arc.  Our  greatest  law 
is  equity;  our  greatest  learning,  common  sense. 

Freight  Rate  Advances. 

Statement  of  the  Railway  Business  Association. 

The  general  executive  committee  of  the  Railway 
Rusiness  Association  met  at  the  Hotel  Belmont, 
New  York,  on  June  8  to  consider  the  question  of 
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freight  rate  advances.  The  following  sub-commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  statement  to  be 
made  public;  A.  H.  Mulliken,  chairman;  H.  H. 
Westinghouse,  W.  H.  Marshall,  O.  H.  Cutler,  A.  B. 
Johnson,  A.  M.  Kittredge,  E.  B.  Leigh.  The  state¬ 
ment  brought  in  by  the  committee  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  by  the  general  executive  committee. 
Others  present  beside  those  mentioned  were  George 
A.  Post,  O.  P.  Letchworth,  J.  S.  Coffin,  W.  C.  Dodd. 
W.  B.  Leach,  W.  H.  Miner,  H.  G.  Prout,  J.  H. 
Schwacke,  James  Viles,  W.  P.  Worth.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  as  follows: 

The  Railway  Business  Association,  which,  within 
its  membership,  represents  $800,000,000  of  invested 
capital,  and  which  speaks  for  a  group  of  industries 
giving  employment  to  1,500,000  workingmen,  and 
upon  which  6,000,000  people  depend  for  support, 
submits  to  the  American  people  for  their  consid¬ 
eration  the  following  statement: 

The  question  of  whether  the  railroads  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  general  advance  of  freight  rates  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  public  for  fair  and  comprehensive  consid¬ 
eration.  The  merits  of  individual  rates  will  come 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  as  filed 
the  rates  are  reasonable  or  otherwise  there  will  be 
a  disturbance  of  industrial  conditions.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  way  shall 
be  cleared  for  the  speediest  possible  decision  by  the 
Commission.  To  that  end  the  Railway  Business 
Association  appeals: 

1.  To  Congress:  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  having  recommended  a  provision  gov¬ 
erning  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  over  freight  rate  charges,  such  provision  be 
enacted  forthwith  to  go  into  effect  upon  its  passage. 
This  will  lay  the  new  rates  before  the  Commission 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  By  this  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  President  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  to  be 
greatly  enlarged,  and  in  the  present  emergency  it 
is  decreed  that  the  approval  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  freight  rates  must  be  given  by  the 
Commission  before  effectuation.  It  is  deemed  prop¬ 
er,  therefore,  to  urge  that  serious  attention  be  given 
the  organization  upon  which  the  enormous  demand 
for  increased  output  is  to  be  made.  Nothing  could 
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elapse  before  the  Commission  shall  render  its  de¬ 
cision  is  the  vital  factor.  We  recognize  the  high 

BmaHii 

2.  To  the  Railways:  That  they  facilitate  the  been  awarded  voluntarily  or  by  arbitration.  On  mission  will  view 


t  advancing  the  price  of  what  they  have  to  sell, 


any  schedules  for  increased  rates.  If  in  making 
an  increase  they  fix  a  rate  which  is  unreasonable 
it  ought  to  be  corrected  and  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  will  surely  correct  it.  The  dan- 


2.  To  the  Railways:  That  they  facilitate  the  been  awarded  voluntarily  or  by 

work  of  the  Commission  by  having  their  schedules  many  tho"sand  nilles  of  line  they 


so  arranged  and  the  reasons  therefor  so  clearly  set  ' 
forth  as  to  require  the  least  possible  time  to  com¬ 
prehend  their  scope  and  bearings  upon  the  ques¬ 
tions  before  the  Commission,  and  that  the  officials 
of  the  railways  acquaint  the  shippers  more  fully 
with  the  reasons  for  freight  advances. 

3.  To  the  Shippers:  That  they  look  upon  the 
railways  precisely  as  they  would  look  upon  any 
other  concern  for  whose  solvency  the  management 
and  not  the  government  is  responsible!  A  going 
concern  must  have  an  adequate  revenue.  The  pres¬ 
ent  problem  involves  not  merely  the  amount  which 
the  railway  shall  receive  for  carrying  a  consign¬ 
ment,  but  its  ability  to  carry  it  at  all.  It  embraces 
not  alone  transportation  efficiency  but  general 
prosperity.  We  suggest  to  the  heads  of  freight 
paying  enterprises  that  they  study  this  question  at  ' 
first  hand  in  the  broadest  way.  By  so  doing  they 
may  conclude  that  an  advance  may  be  for  their 
own  best  interests. 

4.  To  the  Public:  That  they  frankly  concede 
to  the  railways  the  necessity  for  adequate  revenue 
and  await  with  patience  and  good  nature  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  proposed  rates. 

The  members  of  the  Railway  Business  Associa¬ 
tion  have  but  recently  emerged  from  a  period  of 
closed  shops,  idle  men  and  disastrous  losses  due  1 
to  cessation  of  railway  purchases.  We  contem¬ 
plate  with  grave  anxiety  the  possibility  of  undue  1 
restriction  of  railway  revenues.  Ours  is  not  the  I 
plea  of  a  special  interest  whose  prosperity  we  [ 
would  purchase  at  the  expense  of  other  interests 
or  of  the  general  public.  If  our  product  is  not 
bought  the  commerce  of  the  country  cannot  be  , 
efficiently  carried;  if  our  men  are  wholly  or  partly  I 
off  the  payroll  the  stoppage  of  their  outlays  com-  I 
municates  itself  to  millions  more  who  make  or  sell  -1. 
them  necessities. 

It  has  been  said  recently  in  the  heat  of  contro-  I 
versy  that  in  the  discussion  of  freight  rate  matters  | 
"railway  supply  men  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
business  men"  or  identified  with  shippers.  Why 
not?  Companies  furnishing  equipment,  materials  "7" 
and  supplies  to  the  railroads  pay  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  in  freight 
bills,  or  15  per  cent  of  the  total  freight  revenue  of 
all  the  railways.  As  managers  of  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  groups  of  industries  in  the  country  we  have  a 
right,  to  be  heard  like  any  other  business  men.  If 
there  is  an  advance  we  must  pay  our  share.  We 
are  no  more  eager  than  others  to  assume  new  bur¬ 
dens  but  while  we  are  deeply  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  carriers  have  adequate  revenues  we  know 
that  the  public  welfare  is  equally  involved. 


'ffect  but  in  i 


wages  have  been  procedure  under  the  law  by  appeals  to  popular 

!  >;allroads  tban  to  passion  and  prejudice.  A  serious  setback  to  busi- 

depression  found  ness  confidence  has  been  averted  for  the  present  by 

de  of  manufactur-  the  agreements  reached  in  Washington.  Believing 

vances  previously  that  the  railways  can  make  their  case  for  an  ad- 

al  increases  have  vance  and  that,  in  the  end  the  public  and  the  corn- 

arbitration.  On  mission  will  view  the  matter  broadly  we  indulge 

y  are  not  only  in  strong  hopes  of  the  uninterrupted  prosperity  of  the 

the  awards,  back  country. 
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comotive  Frame  Construction,"  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Bentley,  A.  S.  M.  P.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry. 

12:30  p.  m.  to  1:00  p.  m.— Report  of  Committee  on 
Safety  ValveB. 

Report  of  Committee  on: 

1:00  p.  m.  to  1:30  p.  m. — Lumber  Specifications. 
Wednesday,  June  22,  1910. 

Discussion  of  Report  on: 

9:30  a.  m.  to  10:00  a.  m. — Train  Brake  and  Signal 
Equipment. 

10:00  a.  m.  to  11:00  a.  m. — Individual  paper  on 
“Freight  Train  Resistance,"  by  Prof.  E.  C. 
Schmidt,  University  of  Illinois. 

Discussion  of  Reports  on: 

11:00  a.  m.  to  11:45  a.  m. — Locomotive  and  Shop 
Operating  Costs. 

11:45  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. — Design,  Construction  and 
Inspection  of  Locomotive  Boilers. 

12:00  m.  to  12:15  p.  m. — Consolidation  of  Master 


Detail  of  Transfer  Track,  Main  Car  Shop. 


j  other  buildings,  each  250  by  450  ft.,  i 


)  by  165  ft.,  is  attractively  1 


,  ,  pleted  later  In  the  same  year,  to  provide  room  for  ished  with  tile  floor  and  white  vitrified  brick  Walls.  ! 

0  a.  m.  to  11:45  a.  m.  Locomotive  and  S  op  tbeir  gteel  passenger  car  department.  The  main  engine  room  equipment  consists  of  two  ] 

perat  ng  os  s  _  Construction  and  To  Pr°Perty  take  care  of  the  steel  freight  car  1000-kilowatt  horizontal  steam  turbineB,  with 

i__'  ',-n  t  R department  an  entirely  new  plant  has  been  erected  auxiliaries,  provision  being  made  for  the  reai 

10  m  to  12-15  m —Consolidation  of  Master  on  a  140acre  tract  some  distance  north  of  the  installation  of  a  third  unit  when  required,  t 
Mechanics’  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa-  original  works.  This  plant  is  now  rapidly  nearing  Allls-Chalmers  *** 


of  the  steel  freight  car  1000-kilowatt  horizontal  steam  turbines,  with  IMir'f 
w  plant  has  been  erected  auxiliaries,  provision  being  made  for  the  ready  * 


completion,  the  buildings  being  under  roof  and  the  capacity  of  500  gallons  per  minute  against  a  pres- 
19-iRnn,  to  12-30  n  m -Resolutions  Corresnond  Power  Plant  machinery  being  partially  installed.  of  1000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  two 

12,1Le‘J 12  30  P'  ReBolutlons’ Corresp  The -plant  consists  of  three  main  buildings;  the  com-  4000  cu.  ft.  capacity  Ingersoll-Rand  cross  com- 

...  ™  m  bined  power  house  and  machine  shop,  80  by  450  pound  air  compressors.  The  auxiliary  equipment 

12:45nm  to  1: 30  pm— Election  of  Officers  Clos-  ft.;  the  car  shop  proper,  comprising  four  bays  and  includes  air  receivers,  hydraulic  accumulators, 

12 . 45  p.  m.  to  1.30  p.  m.  Election  of  Officers,  Clos  &  lean.to  running  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  switchboard,  exciters,  motor  generator  sets,  con- 

386  by  1176  ft->  and  the  wheel  and  axle  shop,  90  densing  apparatus,  pumps,  etc.  A  15-ton  Shaw 

Adjournment.  _ _ _  by  36o  ft-  Au  buildings  are  of  brick  and  steel  con-  electric  crane  is  permanently  installed.  The  boiler 

struction  resting  on  concrete  foundations.  The  room  is  80  by  106  ft.  in  size  and  in  it  are  installed 

Steel  Freight  Car  Plant  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  roofs  are  tile  covered  and  each  is  surmounted  by  three  800-horsepower  batteries  of  Sterling  boilers 

Pullman,  Ill.  a  wide  monitor  entirely  encased  in  wire  glass,  thus  having  superheater  attachments.  Sufficient  room 

_  admitting  ample  light  in  all  parts  of  the  buildings,  remains  in  which  to  install  an  additional  2400- 


During  the  past  three  years  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  has  found  it  necessary  to  add  extensively  to 
its  car  building  facilities  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  vast  amount  of  contract  work  for  individual 
roads  which  it  has  been  successful  in  securing,  as 


well  as  to  provide  for  the  constantly  increasing  sary  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  plant  as 
number  of  its  own  parlor  and  sleeping  cars.  Re-  well  as  for  making  new  machine  parts  such  as 


The  power  house,  as  above  mentioned  includes  horsepower  of  boiler  capacity  when  needed.  Th>  4 

the  machine  shop,  occupying  a  space  80  by  120  boilers  will  be  automatically  fired  by  the  use 

ft.  at  the  west  end  of  the  building.  This  depart-  °bain  grate  stokers  A  bucket  conveyor  will  be  ] 

ment,  together  with  the  blacksmith  shop  adjoin-  used  to  elevate  the  fuel  from  the  receiving  hopper^ 

ing,  will  be  equipped  with  all  the  machinery  neces-  a*  the  end  of  the  building  to  the  storage  bln*. 


uouw  additions  to  the  main  plant  which  covers  a  uicd  ™  »— =  — -  , ,  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  _ _ . 

300-acre  tract,  consist  of  an  irregularly  shaped  shop  is  the  electrical  repair  department,  which  from  which  they  will  be  dumped  into  cars  and 
machine  and  erecting  shop  providing  about  100,000  will  also  serve  the  purpose  of  a  store  room  for  hauled  from  the  premises.  An  8-ft.  smoke  duct 


dies  and  formers.  Adjacent 


of  the  plant  as  above  the  central  aisle  of  the  room,  and  in  accord- 

parts  such  as  ance  with  the  usual  practice,  this  conveyor  will 

the  blacksmith  also  remove  the  ashes  to  the  receiving  hopper 


square  feet  of  floor  space,  completed  early  in  1 


-Kev- 

Calumet  Water  - 

Lake  Michigan  water. - 

Fire  Hydrant  • 


will  also  serve  the  purpose  of  a  store  room  for  bauled  from  the  premises  An  8-ft.  smoke  duct 
electrical  machinery  and  parts:  The  interior  of  underneath  the  boiler  settings  conveys  the  prod- 
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General  Layout  of  Steel  Freight  Car  Plant  of  the  Pullman  Company. 


ucts  of  combustion  to  the  independently  supported 
stack  near  the  corner  of  the  building.  This  stack 
is  of  brick  construction,  has  a  12-ft.  inside  diam¬ 
eter  and  is  250  ft.  in  hight.  \ 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  power  plant  in¬ 
stallation  is  the  provision  made  for  securing  con¬ 
densing  water  from  the  Calumet  river,  some  thrpe~- 
or  four  hundred  yards  away.  Twin  concrete  reser¬ 
voirs,  each  27  by  57  ft.  in  size,  the  bottoms  of 
which  are  10  ft.  6  in.  below  normal  water  level,  1 
have  been  provided.  At  each  end  of  the  reservoirs 
is  a  gate  house,  the  one  at  the  intake  end  also 
housing  a  Beries  of  removable  screens  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  as  much  foreign  matter  as 
possible  out  of  the  reservoir.  The  arrangement 
is  such  that  as  the  water  is  being  withdrawn  from 
one  of  the  tanks,  the  water  in  the  other  is  given 
time  to  clarify  itself  by  sedimentation.  From  these  , 
reservoirs  the  water  is  conducted  to  the  power 
house  through  a  4  ft.  6  in.  concrete  tunnel,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  main  shop  building  consists  of  four  90-ft. 
bays,  each  with  its  independent  truss  roof  andL, 
glass  covered  monitor,  and  a  25-ft  lean-to  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  building  on  the  south  side, 
the  latter  being  provided  for  the  use  of  offices, 
tool  rooms,  repair  rooms,  pipe  flitting  department, 
tin  and  light  sheet  iron  shop,  chain  room,  toilets, 
etc.  Each  of  the  four  main  bays  will  be  provided 
with  the  necessary  longitudinal  tracks,  besides 
cross  tracks  on  which  10-ton  motor  propelled  trans-  ' 
fer  trucks  will  be  run,  the  conductors  for  the  lat-  | 
ter  being  placed  underground  as  shown  in  one  of  j 
the  details  attached.  In  addition  to  the  above,  I 
each  bay  will  be  served  by  two  10-ton  Shaw  elec¬ 
tric  cranes,  which  are  particularly  notable  in  this  ] 
case  because  of  their  long  span.  The  tool  equip-  I 
ment  of  this  shop  will  be  complete  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  and  among  other  things  will  include  a  100- 
ton  hydraulic  press,  bull  dozers,  punches,  rolls, 
shears,  continuous  rivet  making  machinery;  a  draw-  / 
bar  yoke  riveter,  and  bolt  machinery. 

All  the  shearing  and  punching  machinery  wllj 
be  driven  by  electric  motors,  alternating  current  J 
three-phase,  60-cycle,  440  volts.  All  the  machine™ 
for  pressing  and  riveting  will  be  hydraulicalf  I 
driven.  9 
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Section  Tirro'  Building.  end  Framing, 

t  -Main  Car  Shop,  Steel  Freight  Car  Plant  of  the  Pnllni 


The  plate  and  other  furnaces  will  be  oil  fired, 
the  fuel  oil  storage  being  provided  In  a  concrete 
lined  vault  midway  between  the  power  house  and 
the  car  shop.  This  vault  will  contain  three  12,000- 
gallon  storage  tanks  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

A  provision  similar  to  the  above  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  near  the  corner  of  the  main  shop,  for  the 
storage  of  car  oil,  except  that  this  vault  contains 
but  two  tanks,  or  a  storage  capacity  of  24,000 
gallons.  In  close  proximity  to  the  storage  vault 
is  the  waste  building,  30  by  60  ft.,  in  which  waste 
will  be  stored  and  the  sponging  prepared  for  the 
journal  boxes. 

The  wheel  and  axle  shop  is  located  400  ft.  north 
of  the  main  car  shop,  the  intervening  space  pro¬ 
viding  ample  room  for  trackage  and  general  stor¬ 
age  facilities.  The  wheel  shop  is  substantially  the 
same  in  cross  section  as  is  any  one  bay  of  the  main 
shop.  The  tool  equipment  of  this  shop  will  con¬ 
sist  in  part  of  ten  axle  lathes,  two  wheel  boring 
machines  and  two  wheel  presses.  A  10-ton  crane, 
the  duplicate  of  those  in  the  car  shop,  is  installed. 
Trucks  will  be  assembled  in  the  main  car  shop. 


Just  outside  of  the  wheel  shop  to  the  north  is  a 
wheel  and  axle  storage  bay,  460  ft.  in  length,  also 
served  by  a  10-ton  crane. 

The  material  storage  yard  for  the  car  shop  is 
located  at  the  west  end  of  the  shop  and  consists 
of  a  bay  extending  from  near  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  shop  almost  to  the  property  line  on 
the  south,  a  total  length  of  about  700  ft.  Ma¬ 
terial  will  be  unloaded  from  cars  or  transferred 
from  storage  to  trucks  by  means  of  a  10-ton  over¬ 
head  traveling  crane. 

A  very  important  feature  of  this  installation  is 
the  system  of  tunnels  provided  in  which  the  steam, 
water,  air,  oil,  gas,  electric,  and  other  conduits 
will  be  placed.  The  main  tunnel  extending  from 
the  power  house  to  the  wheel  shop  directly  across 
the  car  shop,  is  7  by  7  ft.  in  section  and  the  three 
branches  to  the  west  and  the  two  to  the  east,  in 
the  car  shop,  are  7  ft.  by  6  ft.  in  section.  All  are 
concrete  lined  throughout.  By  providing  these 
tunnelB,  all  pipe  lines,  etc.,  may  be  readily  inspect¬ 
ed,  altered  and  repaired,  without  the  necessity  of 
reopening  trenches  or  undermining  foundations  as 


is  frequently  done.  Practically  the  only  pipe  line 
not  laid  in  the  tunnel  is  the  8-inch  fire  service 
line  which  covers  every  possible  portion  of  the 
plant  where  fire  protection  may  be  needed.  Water 
for  fire  protection  will  be  drawn  by  the  service 
pump  from  the  Calumet  river  some  distance  away, 
although  provision  is  made  for  connection  with 
the  Lake  Michigan  supply,  which  is  used  for  boiler 
and  drinking  purposes,  should  occasion  demand  it. 
While  temporarily  the  plant  may  be  considered 
complete  as  described  herein,  ample  space  for 
future  extensions  is  available.  The  next  addi¬ 
tions  will,  in  all  probability,  consist  of  a  general 
store  house,  a  paint  storage  building  and  a  build¬ 
ing  to  house  the  air-brake  department  exclusively. 
The  plant  has  been  designed  for  a  capacity  of  75 
steel  freight  cars  per  day. 

Two  Dally  Sessions  of  Car  Builders. 

Heretofore  the  car  builders’  and  master  mechan¬ 
ics’  associations,  in  their  annual  conventions,  have 
held  only  one  daily  session,  from  9  a.  m.  to  1:30 
or  2  p.  m.  This  has  left  the  afternoons  and  even- 
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Inga  free  for  examination  of  exhibits,  oonfeilttee  j 
meetings  and  recreation.  This  year  the  maKe r  fas*  | 
builders  will  hold  two  daily  sessions,  oh* 

10  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m.,  the  other  from  ft  p.  ajjMf 
to  4  p.  m.  The  length  of  time  in  the  day’s  lesslon  I 
is  the  same— four  and  one-half  hours.  Posslttly  the  ’J 
division  into  two  sessions  will  give  great  freshness  4 
and  vim  to  the  meetings.  Four  and  a  half  hours,  T 
is  rather  a  long  sitting.  It  has  also  been  h"ttsejj  s 
able  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  much  of  an  (ktteriHL'^ 
ance  between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  mornfcg.  M  | 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Bill. 


The  Senate  has  finally  passed  and  v  ant  to  tij 
House,  its  bill  amending  the  interstate  eomhier 
law.  The  House  has  refused  to  concur  ita  it;  si 
conferees  have  been  appointed  by  both  bodU 
who  are  now  at  work.  The  following  is  a  bri 
summary  of  the  Senate  measure: 

1.  It  creates  a  court  of  commerce  for  the  ei 
forcement  of  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerc 
Commission. 

(a)  The  court  will  be  composed  of  five  judgei 
designated  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  Unite 
States  from  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  period  of  five  years. 

<b)  Appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  court  of 
commerce  to.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  attorney  general  will  control  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  government  in  all  cases  in  the  com¬ 
merce  court,  but  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  any  party  in  interest  to  the  proceed¬ 
ing  before  the  commission  may  appear  as  parfieg 
thereto  before  the  court  and  be  represented  by 
counsel. 

(d)  The  attorney  general  is  prohibited  from 
discontinuing  any  proceedings  over  the  objection 
of  an  intervenor,  and  the  latter  mav  continue  the  t 
proceeding  unaffected  by  the  action  or  non-action 
of  the  attorney  general. 

2.  No  railroad  shall  charge  any  greater  com¬ 
pensation  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul, 
except  in  cases  where  such  action  is  authorized 
rfter  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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r  Railroads  will  be  compelled  to  state  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  rate  or  change  applicable  to  a  described 
shipment. 

4.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  upon 
complaint  Is  authorized  to  determine  and  prescribe 
the  just  and  i^asonable  individual  or  joint  rate 
as  the1  maximum  to  be  charged,  and  what  indi¬ 
vidual  or  joint  classification,  regulation,  or  prac¬ 
tice  is  just,  fair,  and  reasonable. 

5.  The  commission  may  suspend  the  operation 
of  any  new  rates,  classification,  regulation,  or  prac¬ 
tice  for  a  period  not  exceeding  120  days,  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  time  of  suspension  for  a  further  period 

rt  exceeding  six  months,  after  which  time  the 
sw  rate,  classification,  regulation,  or  practice  will 
become  effective,  unless  the  commission  orders 
to  the  contrary. 

6.  All  waybills  or  interstate  shipments  where 
Increased  rates  apply  muBt  show  the  date,  charge, 
and  various  other  details.  In  case  the  increased 
rate  is  found  unreasonable,  then  the  carrier  must 
refund  to  the  party  paying  it  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  rate  as  it  existed  before  the 
increase  was  made. 

7.  The  commission  may  establish  through  routes 
and  joint  classifications  and  joint  rates  as  the 
maximum  to  be  charged  whenever  the  carriers 
themselves  refuse  to  do  so. 

8.  The  commission  is  forbidden  to  establish  any 
through  route,  classification,  or  rate  between  elec¬ 
tric  railways  and  railroads  of  a  different  character. 

9.  The  right  is  given  a  shipper  to  designate 
le  of  several  through  routes  by  which  his  prop¬ 
erty  shall  be  transported  to  its  destination. 

10.  Every  failure  to  obey  an  order  of  the  com¬ 
ission  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

11.  Copies  of  classification,  tariffs,  etc.,  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  commission  shall  be  public  records. 

The  Senate  declined  to  adopt  the  following  im- 
irtant  recommendations  made  by  the  adminis- 
ition : 

1.  Prohibiting  railroads  from  acquiring  or  hold¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  a  competing  line,  but  permit¬ 
ting  a  railroad  owning  not  less  than  50  per  cent 

the  securities  of  another  railroad  corporation 
acquire  the  property  of  the  latter. 

2.  Authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
ission  to  control  and  regulate  future  issues  of 

ailroad  securities. 

Permitting  railroads  to  make  agreements  re- 
ecting  classification  of  freight  and  the  rates 
charged  therefor  and  for  passengers. 

The  Rate  Injunction. 

The  administration  has  agreed  to  suspend  any 
further  prosecution  of  its  injunction  case,  and  the 
ilways  east,  west  and  south  have  agreed  to 
ithdraw  all  tariffs  which  were  to  take  effect 

June  1  or  afterward,  and  not  file  others  until  the  new 
v  is  passed  or  Congress  has  adjourned.  A  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  Western  trunk  lines,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Presidents  Ripley.  Delano  and  Felton, 
aited  on  President  Taft  at  the  White  House,  Mon¬ 
day.  In  our  editorial  columns  we  give  a  rather 
full  account  of  the  meeting.  The  President  gave 
t  the  following: 

The  President  stated  to  these  gentlemen  (the 
mmitteei  at  the  outset  that  the  purpose  of  the 
It  was  to  prevent  the  proposed  rate  increase 
hieh,  under  the  existing  law,  could  not  be  in- 
sligated  at  all  until  after  they  had  become  effec- 
e)  so  as  to  preserve  the  status  until  the  new 
itute  could  be  passed  and  the  commission  should 
have  the  power  to  investigate  rate  advances  as 
m  as  announced  and  before  becoming  effective. 
He  stated  further  that  he  thought  the  railroad 
npanies  must  withdraw  the  tariffs  enjoined 
nd  all  other  tariffs  filed  by  them  effective  on  or 
after  June  1,  1910,  and  that  none  of  them  ought 
file  any  new  tariffs  involving  rate  advances  un- 
il  the  new  law  should  be  passed,  assuming  that 
it  would  be  passed  at  the  present  session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

“After  conference  the  railroad  companies  an 
'  nounced  that  they  would  adopt  the  view  expressed 
by  the  President  and.  thereupon  the  President 
stated  that  if  they  did  so,  his  purpose  in  bringing 
ihe  suit  would  be  accomplished,  and  such  result 
being  accomplished,  he  saw  no  occasion  for  press 


lng  the  suit  and  the  same  would  be  withdrawn." 

On  Tuesday  the  President  received  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  eastern  roads,  Presidents  Mc- 
Crea.  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Brown,  of  the  New  York 
Central,  and  Finley,  of  the  Southern,  and  Judge 
Massey,  general  counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania.  After 
a  conference  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  President 
gave  out  the  following: 

"At  the  conference  it  was  agreed  that  if  the 
amendment  recommended  in  the  message  of  the 
President  this  morning  to  the  pending  railroad  bill 
was  adopted,  and  if  the  bill  became  a  law  on  or 
before  July  1,  no  agreement,  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  rate  in  question  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  investigation  and  de¬ 
cision  before  they  become  effective.  But  it  was 
further  agreed  that  if  the  enactment  of  the  rail¬ 
road  law  was  deferred,  or  it  should  otherwise  be¬ 
come  necessary,  the  railroad  companies  would 
submit  the  proposed  advance  in  rates  to  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law. 

“Mr.  Finley,  the  president  of  the  Southern  Ry., 
stated  that  as  to  Southern  territory  his  company, 
while  recognizing  the  necessity  for  some  increase 
in  some  of  the  rates,  had  taken  no  action  as  yet, 
so  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  stipulation  by 
his  company." 

Following  this,  the  President  sent  the  following 
message  to  Congress: 

"A  recent  effort  by  a  large  number  of  railroad 
companies  to  increase  rates  for  interstate  trans¬ 
portation  of  persons  and  property  caused  me  to 
direct  the  attorney  general  to  bring  a  suit  and 
secure  from  the  United  States  Court  in  Missouri 
an  injunction  restraining  the  operation  of  such  in¬ 
creased  rates  during  the  pendency  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing.  This  action  led  to  a  conference  with  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  railroad  companies  so  enjoined 
and  the  agreement  by  each  of  them  to  withdraw 
the  proposed  increases  of  rates  effective  on  or 
after  June  1  and  not  to  file  any  further  attempted 
increases  until  after  the  enactment  into  law  of  the 


pending  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  commerce  act 
or  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  understanding  that  upon  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law  each  would  submit  to  the  determination 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  reasonableness  of  all  increases  that 
each  might  thereafter  propose. 

“It  is  now  hoped  that  all  of  the  other  railroad 
companies  will  take  like  action.  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  that  each  .may  have  the  benefit,  of  a  speedy 
determination  of  the  question  whether  or  not  its 
proposed  increases  in  rates  are  justifiable,  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  by  Congress  to  vest  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  with  jurisdiction 
over  such  questions  as  soon  as  possible. 

“In  the  Senate  amendment  to  Section  16  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce  contained  in  H.  R.  17,536, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  empowered 
immediately  upon  the  filing  of  a  proposed  increase 
in  rates,  of  its  own  motion  or  upon  complaint,  to 
enter  upon  an  investigation  and  determination  of 
the  justice  gnd  reasonableness  of  such  increase, 
and  in  case  it  deems  it  expedient  to  suspend  the 
operation  thereof  for  a  period  specified  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  to  enable  it  to  complete  such  investigation. 
That  bill,  however,  provides  that  the  act  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  only  from  and  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  sixty  days  after  its  passage. 

"This  provision,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bill, 
would  enable  carriers,  between  the  time  of  enact¬ 
ment.  of  the  bill  and  the  time  of  its  taking  effect, 
to  file  increases  in  rates  which  would  become  effec¬ 
tive  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  and  remain 
in  effect  and  be  collected  from  the  public  during 
the  pendency  of  proceedings  to  review  them, 
whereas  if  the  bill  be  made  to  take  effect  imme¬ 
diately,  such  investigation  will  have  to  be  made 
before  the  public  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  in¬ 
creased  rate. 

“I  therefore  recommend  that  this  latter  pro¬ 
vision  be  modified  by  providing  that  at  least  Sec¬ 
tion  9  of  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill,  which 
is  the  section  authorizing  the  commission  to  sv.s- 
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pend  the  going  into  effect  of  increases  in  rates 
until  after  due  investigation,  shall  take  effect  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  act.” 

Suburban  Equipment,  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  Eiver  R.  R. 

The  electric  zone  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  R.  R.  at  present  extends  on  the  Har¬ 
lem  division,  from  the  Grand  Central  Terminal 
to  North  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
four  miles,  which,  for  the  time  being,  is  as  far  as 
this  division  will  be  electrified.  On  the  Hudson 
division  electrification  has  been  completed  as  far 
north  as  Yonkers,  twelve  and  one-half  miles,  but 
is  being  extended  to  Croton,  N.  Y.,  a  further  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty-two  miles,  as  rapidly  as  the  work 
can  be  carried  out.  Suburban  service  is  provided 
on  both  of  these  divisions  as  far  as  the  points 
named,  the  equipment  being  used  therefor  con¬ 
sisting  of  motor  cars  run  on  the  multiple  unit  sys¬ 
tem,  together  with  as  many  trailers  in  each  train 
as  can  be  conveniently  handled  without  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  the  service.  On  the  Harlem  divi¬ 
sion,  these  multiple  unit  trains  operate  to  White 
Plains  without  interruption,  but  on  the  Hudson  di¬ 
vision,  in  order  that  the  suburban  service  may  be 
maintained  as  far  as  Croton,  It  is  the  practice  to 
attach  a  steam  locomotive  at  Yonkers  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  run,  which  practice  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  electrification  is  completed. 

We  illustrate  herewith  the  type  of  car  that  is 
being  used  in  this  service,  fifty-five  of  which,  both 
motors  and  trailers,  have  been  delivered  to  the 


.Suburban  Equipment,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R„ 
Map  of  the  Electric  Zone. 


tor  cars.  The  control  is  of  the  Sprague-General 
Electric  multiple  unit  type,  with  a  controller  at 
each  end  of  the  car. 

The  underframe,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  consists  of  structural  shapes  as  spec¬ 
ified,  covered  over  by  No.  10  steel  plate,  which  car- 


ness.  The  cars  are  equipped  with  Hale  &  Kil 
burne's  rattan  covered  seats,  Pintsch  gas,  electric 
lights,  straight  steam  and  electric  heating,  auto¬ 
matic  air  brakes,  and  the  National  draw-bar  center¬ 
ing  device.  All  ash  lumber  used  lor  .furring  of 
posts,  sides  and  deck  is  chemically  treated  to 
make  It  fire-proof.  *' 

The  over-all  length  of  the  passenger  cars  is  60 
ft.,  the  width  is  9  ft.  10&  in.,  and  the  high*  from 
the  rail  to  the  top  of  the  roof  is  13  ft.  y2  In.  Seat¬ 
ing  capacity  is  provided"  for  64  persons.  The 
weight  of  the  car  body  is  67,000  lbs.,  and  the  total 
weight  fully  equipped  is  for  motor  cars  112,200 
lbs.,  and  for  trailers  89,950  lbs.  The  trailer 
trucks  are  of  the  standard  four-wheel  pedestal 
type,  The  motor  trucks  are  of  the  four-wheel  swing 
bolster  type,  having  cast  steel  side  frames.  For 
a  description  of  the  motor  truck,  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  for 
May  12,  1906. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  foregoing  equipment 
consists  of  six  all  steel  combination  mail,  baggage, 
and  express  cars,  also  built  by  the  St.  Louis  Car 
Co.  Heretofore  the  mail,  baggage  and  express 
service  within  the  suburban  district  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  regular  through  trains.  It  is  now  in¬ 
tended  to  relieve  these  trains  of  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  this  work  by  the  introduction  of  the  com¬ 
bination  cars  referred  to.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
passenger  cars,  they  are  adapted  to  operation, 
either  in  steam  trains,  in  a  combined  steam  or 
electric  service,  or  in  the  electric  multiple  unit 
trains.  Since  in  the  makeup  of  the  multiple  unit 
trains,  the  combination  car  will  always  be  placed 


road  during  the  past  three  years  by  the  St.  Louis 
Car  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Because  of  the  change 
in  the  motive  power  when  passing  in  or  out  of  the 
electric  zone,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  these 
cars  with  heating,  lighting  and  braking  facilities 
adaptable  to  both  steam  and  electric  service.  The 
motor  cars  may  be  used  either  in  trains  or  singly, 
as  each  car  is  an  operating  unit  in  itself,  being 
fitted  with  all  necessary  motor  and  auxiliary 
equipment.  When  used  under  electric  power  the 
cars  may  be  distributed  alternately  with  trailers 
in  trains  of  three,  seven,  nine  and  eleven  cars. 
A  train  of  eleven  cars  will  require  about  seven  mo¬ 


ries  the  karbolith  floor.  The  bolster  of  open  hearth 
steel  plates  as  shown,  and  contains,  as  special 
features,  the  large  steel  center  filler  and  side  bear¬ 
ing  castings  of  malleable  iron,  also  the  cast  steel 
fillers  between  bolster  and  side  sill.  The  cross 
section  shows  clearly  the  details  of  construction 
of  the  car  body.  The  posts  are  of  3-16  in.  pressed 
steel.  The  side  sheet  below  the  belt  rail,  consists 
of  3-16  in.  plate  and  the  letter  board  of  1-8  in. 
steel  plate.  The  roof  covering  is  of  yA  in.  durite, 
with  No.  6  duck  cover.  The  interior  finish  is  en¬ 
tirely  of  steel,  with  pressed  and  drawn  mouldings. 
The  headlining  is  also  of  durite,  3-16  in.  in  thick- 


at  the  head,  an  electric  headlight  is  mounted  on 
the  curved  hood  at  either  end  of  the  car.  The 
brakes  are  of  a  type  adapted  to  both  steam  and 
electric  service,  the  equipment  for  the  latter  pur¬ 
pose  including  a  motor-driven  air  compressor  on 
each  car.  Both  Pintsch  gas  and  electric  lights  are 
installed. 

The  Combination  cars  are  61  ft.  long,  their  width 
is  9  ft.  10Ms  ins.  and  the  hight,  13  ft.  9%  ins.  The 
weight,  fully  equipped,  is  about  120,000  lbs.,  and  the 
carrying  capacity  40,000  lbs.  The  side  and  end 
walls,  both  inside  and  out,  are  of  3/16-in.  steel,  in¬ 
sulated  by  the  use  of  •‘vitro-bestos”  board.  The 
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NEW  PASSENGER  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an  exterior  view  of 
one  of  about  100  new  passenger  cars  built  by  the  Pullman 
Company,  Chicago,  and  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  These  cars  have  recently  been  received  by  the  Southern 
Railway. 

These  cars  are  66  ft.  long  over  end  sills,  74  ft.  8%  in.  long 
over  buffers,  and  9  ft.  10%  in.  wide  over  the  siding.  They 
have  a  seating  capacity  for  72  passengers. 

The  underframing  is  built  of  structural  steel.  The  six- 
wheel  trucks  are  of  all  cast-steel  design,  built  by  the  Com- 
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railways  with  fiscal  years  ending  December  31. 
panies  are  included  also  in.  th<*  381  railways,  fiscal  years  o 
the  remaining  178  companies  ending  June  30  or  September 
Electric  railways  felt  the  business  depression  much  less  sej 
verely  than  the  steam  roads;  but  although  their  aggregate 
earnings  showed  an  increase,  some  of  the  individual  roads  fell 
behind  in  earnings.  This  seems  to  be  particularly  true  id 
localities  where  street  railway  traffic  is  wholly  or  in  large 
part  dependent  on  one  branch  or  division  of  industry. 

The  11.89  per  cent,  falling  off  in  steam  railway  business 
brought  about  a  13.89  per  cent,  reduction  in  operating  expendij 
tures  for  both  labor  and  material,  thereby  effecting  a  decrease^ 
in  net  earnings  of  only  7.13  per  cent.  In  the  following  tabular 
tlon  the  decrease  in  operating  expenses  of  electric  railways  re-i 
fleets  the  fall  in  prices  of  materials  and  supplies,  rather  than  a 
expenditures  for  labor: 


reduction 
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NEW  PASSENGER  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an  exterior  view  ot 
one  of  about  100  new  passenger  cars  built  by  the  Pullman 
Company,  Chicago,  and  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  These  cars  have  recently  been  received  by  the  Southern 
Railway. 

These  cars  are  66  ft.  long  over  end  sills,  74  ft.  8%  in.  long 
over  buffers,  and  9  ft.  10%  in.  wide  over  the  siding.  They 
have  a  seating  capacity  for  72  passengers. 

The  underframing  is  built  of  structural  steel.  The  six- 
wheel  trucks  are  of  all  cast-steel  design,  built  by  the  Com- 
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railways  with  fiscal  years  ending  December  31.  These  com 
panies  are  included  also  in.  th*  381  railways,  fiscal  years  o 
the  remaining  178  companies  ending  June  30  or  September  3  j 
Electric  railways  felt  the  business  depression  much  less  se, 
verely  than  the  steam  roads;  but  although  their  aggregate 
earnings  showed  an  increase,  some  of  the  individual  roads  fell 
behind  in  earnings.  This  seems  to  be  particularly  true  in 
localities  where  street  railway  traffic  is  wholly  or  in  large 
part  dependent  on  one  branch  or  division  of  industry. 

The  11.89  per  cent,  falling  off  in  steam  railway  business 
brought  about  a  13.89  per  cent,  reduction  in  operating  expendi¬ 
tures  for  both  labor  and  material,  thereby  effecting  a  decrease 
in  net  earnings  of  only  7.13  per  cent.  In  the  following  tabula- 
tion  the  decrease  in  operating  expenses  of  electric  railways  re¬ 
flects  the  fall  in  prices  of  materials  and  supplies,  rather  than  a 
reduction  in  expenditures  for  labor: 

Taiius  II.— Increase*  and  Decreases  in  Earnings  and  Expenses. 
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e  Increase. 

It  is  apparent  at  once  that  the  strength  of  electric  railways 
lies  in  passenger  traffic,  freight  movement  forming  a  very 
small  portion  of  their  business.  Figures  for  59  of  the  largest 
steam  railway  systems  in  the  United  States  show  that  their 
decrease  in  freight  earnings  was  equal  to  five  times  the  de^ 
crease  in  passenger  earnings,  the  latter  showing  a  decrease  of 


Where  Are  the  Increases? 


The  Pullman  Company  has  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
-  Kansas  Railway  Commission  a  reduced  tariff  o I  berth  and 
chair  rates  in  Kansas.  The  proposed  schedule  shows  175  rates 
formerly  $2,  reduced  to  $1.50:  26  rates  formerly  U50  re¬ 
duced  t.o  $2:  24  rates  formerly  $3,  reduced  to  $2.o3  e.ght 
rates  formerlv  $3.50,  reduced  to  $3:  three  rates  formerly 
$3.50,  reduced  to  $2.30;  two  rates  formeriy  $4,  reduced  to 
$3.50;  1,254  seat  rates  are  shown  in  the  tariff  of  which  820 
were  decreased;  154  seat  rates  were  decreased  5  cents,  20b 
were  decreased  10  cents;  164  decreased  15  cents;  111  decreased 
,  ‘>0  cents-  112  decreased  25  cents;  49  decreased  30  cents,  lb 
|  decreased  35  cents,  and  eight  decreased  40  cents. 


R  A  i  LWaV  Rev  I  EW 
H-iCAiXo,  S/vR  JaK-  8,i^  ‘O 

— The  Harriman  Lines,  which  were  reported  in 
our  issue  of  December  25  as  being  in  the  market 
for  refrigerator  cars,  -have  placed  orders  for  2000 
refrigerator  cars  with  the  American  Car  &  Foun¬ 
dry  Co.  and  1000  refrigerator  cars  with  the  Pullman 
Co. 


Ar  CjE.  CTATtEtTE. 

George  F  Brown,  who  retired  from  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  Pullman  Company  in  1907,  died  at  the  Calumet  Chib, 
Chicago,  January  9,  aged  66  years.  He  served  in  the  qua 
termaster’s  department  of  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
S' S  various  i  '  vay  positions,  and  entered  the  service 
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Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  has  ordered  11  passenge: 
rom  the  Wason  Mfg.  C*. 


The  Harriman  Lines 
for  2,000  refrigerator  cs 


,e  negotiating  with  the  Pullman  Co 
s  lor  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express. 


The  Pullman  Co.  has  bought  a  site  in  Point  Richmond  Cah,< 

- . 

is  located  just  north  of  the  Southern  Pacific  depot. 


1°\ 
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PERSONALS. 


Mr.  George  Francis  Brown,  who  resigned  about 
I  two  years  ago  as  treasurer  of  the  Pullman  Co., 
owing  to  poor  health,  died  on  January  10.  Mr. 
,  Brown,  who  was  66  years  old  was  born  in  Chicago, 
Ill.  He  entered  railroad  service  in  July,  1867,  being 
connected  with  the  Memphis,  Clarksville  &  Louis- 
]  ville,  and  later  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  repre- 
l  sentative  of  the  Illinois  Central,  settling  war  claims 
|  against  the  government.  When  he  entered  the 
Pullman  Company,  in  1871,  Mr.  Brown  was  assistant 
,  to  the  general  superintendent  and  became  general 
superintendent  in  1880.  Five  years  later  he  became 
general  manager,  a  position  he  held  until  1905,  when 
I  he  was  made  treasurer.  In  two  years  he  retired. 


— It  has  been  announced  that  all  of  the  $1,000,-  j 
000  worth  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  United 
States  Light  &  Heating  Co.  has  been  sold  and 
that  this  company  has  closed  a  contract  for  the 
equipment  for  130  new  cars  being  built  by  the 
i  Pullman  Co.  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 


GWay 

Plcw».&r.Feo.  A. 13 10. 


of  the  Board  of  directors  of  the  I 
Pullman  Co...  y  held  on  Feb.  10,  it  was  decided 
on  h  oieCif 1  stockholders’  meeting  to  be  held 
on  March  21,  at  which  would  be  submitted  a  propo-  ’ 
sition  for  capitalizing  the  surplus  assets  of  the  com- 
f.V*  inVhe  eXte"t  of  »2°.  000,000.  The  considera¬ 
tions  influencing  this  afttiCn  were  stated  to  be,  that 
cntt.l?oera?v,d  ir'  'tment  in  the  manufacturing  fa- 
cnnii!f0r  J 6  C:J,nPany  had  been  80  material  and 
thBt^t  «hblei^8v.t0  justify  the  directors  in  the  belief 
I  batJt„/b,OUld  be  rePresented  in  additional  capital 
I  f°lto  ,  ,C°mpany-  There  were  certa.rf  reserve  ! 
I  thK  manufacturing  department  which  I 

have  hitherto  been  held  in  abeyance  to  meet  con-  I 
|  tingencies  which  were  possible  to  arise,  but  which  1 
|  present  conditions  ..  improbable.  These  Uems  I 
!  the  exlsting  surplus,  as  shown  in  the  I 

|  published  statement  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  I 
current  results  of  operation,  are  regarded  by  the  I 
'  menrdatio8na  Justlflcation  for  making  this  recom- 


"The  Pikakcial.  age.  . 
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f  j  Pullman  Rates  to  be  Reduced.  \  I 

A  reduction  of  rates  on  sleeping  cars  o\  I  « 

V  !  the  Pullman  Company  has  been  ordered  by\  E 
‘be  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
1  1S  held  that  t0  charge  equally  for  upper  [J 
W  and  lower  berths  is  unjust  and  unreason-  iW 
"j>?  V'jjj  abIe-  Differential  rates  are  to  be  put  in  •'  «T 

■  force  and  charges  from  Chicago  to  the 
Pacific  t0  be  reduced.  A  short  night’s  Lj 

H  journey,  the  commission  holds,  should  not  tfl 
•  carry  a  rate  of  more  than  $1.50  for  a  B 

■  lower  berth  and  $1.10  for  an  upper. 

The  investigation  showed  that  the 

■  amount  carried  to  surplus  annually  by  the  ■>! 

1)  Pullman  Company  did  not  fall  far  short  of  fl 
K  ‘he  annual  dividends  of  8  per  cent.;  that  in  hi 

v.  1898  a  cash  dividend  of  $7,200,000  was  paid  I 
VI  out  of  accumulated  surplus;  in  1899  a  til 
W  special  stock  dividend  of  50  per  cent  [| 
m  amounting  to  $18,000,000,  was  declared,  and  V 
J  m  1907  another  of  36  per  cent.,  amounting 
Rj  to  $26,015,256,  were  divided.  During  a 
□  period  of  eleven  years  $51,000,000  in  I 
special  cash  and  stock  dividends  were  paid  I 
Gj  in  addition  to  the  annual  ones.  In  1898  i 

D  the  stock  of  the  company  was  increased  j  «  1 

|  from  $36,000,000  to  $100,000,000,  of  which 

■  $20,000,000  is  accounted  for  by  the  acquisi-  I 

■  tion  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company.  HHI 

Mm  Thc  remainder  of  the  increase  of  $44,000,- 

■I  000  represents  capitalization  of  surplus 

I  Thc  record  shows  that  no  additional  cap- 

'till  was  put  in. 

The  Pullman  Company  will  probably  con- 
test  thc  reductions  ordered,  denying  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commerce  commission. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  Pullman  1 
Company  would  avail  itself  of  the  dissenting 
opinions  filed  by  Chairman  Knapp  and 
Commissioner  Harlan.  According  to  the 
testimony,  it  is  said,  the  Pullman  Company 
'S  3  *e  t0  even  bcar  Kreater  reductions  than  I 


I  A  bill  has  been  filed  by  General  Solicitor  I 
*|  Daniels,  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  with  the  clerk 
|  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  attacking 
a  I  ‘he  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  | 
j  Commission  in  its  recent  order  directing  a  j 
'  reduction  of  sleeping  car  rates.  The  com-  j 
I  pany  alleges  it  is  not  engaged  in  the  busi-  ; 

ness  of  furnishing  transportation,  merely 
r j  renting  its  cars  to  the  railroads. 

"The  Financial  Age.  , 
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Pullman  Co.  Engaged  in  Hotel  N  . 

)  T£epP5?g  Npt  b  TransP°rtation. 

I*  Pullman  do.,  reinforced  in  its  con¬ 

tentions  by  the  Great  Northern,  the  Atchi-  I 
J  and  th£  St  Paul  lines  in  seeking  to 
*  Comm™W  r  e  JUnsdiction  °f  ‘be  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  reducing  sleeping 
th‘  I!™?11’  atAtacks  the  constitutionalify  of  | 

*  f  Act>  but  uthe  main  contention  ; 

of  its  attorneys  was  that  the  Pullman  Co. 

»  is  not  a  common  carrier  engaged  in  tran<s- 

tpo°St10onf  bhuo5XSUusiness  is  analogous 


_  A  Contract  has  been  signed  with  the  Tull  I 
j  £°.  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sysV  ' 
icZJr"'WmS<the  period  f°r  use  of  th/ 

E  next  CarS  f°r  tW6nty  years  from  July/  I 

^ailm/av  Aqe  Gazette. 

icfiQ . 

j  Judges  Grosscup,  Seaman  and  Baker  of  the  United  States 
circuit  court  heard  arguments  at  Chicago  on  May  25  on  the 
I  petition  of  the  Pullman  Company  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
j  the  Interstate  Commeifce  'Commission  from  reducing  the  rates 
j  of  this  company  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  and 
Seattle  and  other  cities.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Santa  Fe  filed  petitions  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  intervene  as  co-complainants  against  the  commission. 
George  B.  Fernald,  general  attorney  of  the  Pullman  Company, 
contended  in  his  argument  that  this  company  is  not  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier  but  more  in  the  nature  of  a  hotel  company,  and 
that  therefore  its  rates  are  not  subject  to  public  regulation. 
An  affidavit  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  president  of  the  company, 
was  filed,  stating  that  if  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commission 
were  put  into  effect  they  would,  because  of  competition,  com¬ 
pel  a  reduction  in  all  sleeping  car  rates  west  of  the  Missouri 
river.  Burton  Hanson,  general  solicitor  of  the  St.  Paul,  in 
his  petition  stated  that  this  road  is  now  operating  sleeping 
cars  between  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Butte,  Mont.,  and  other  points,  , 
and  by  August  1  expects  to  be  operating  them  to  Tacoma  and  i 
|  Seattle,  and  that  if  the  Pullman  Company  makes  a  reduction, 
the  St.  Paul  will  be  fwnpelled  to  make  corresponding  re- 
J  ductions*.  _  t 

!%Y!£.vT 

:  (TcASto.  d-ATufijAY  J,.  jcfi  o 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  1910. 

1  It  is  quite  true,  as  the  Pullman  Co.  contends, 

|  that  it  is  an  inn-keeper,  and  not  a  carrier.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  lodging  at  night,  and  other  accommoda¬ 
tions  by  day.  But  commerce  does  not  consist  in 
j  transportation  only;  and  the  lodging  is  partly  in 
one  state  and  partly  ‘in  another.  The  power  “to 
i  regulate  commerce  between  the  states”  is  not 
:J  limited  to  carriage  only.  We  apprehend  that  the 
jj1  government  does  not  rely  upon  the  question  of 
. .  carriage,  but  upon  the  fact  that  the  Inn  is  or 
V  may  he  in  several  different  states  during  the  ful- 
B  Ailment  of  its  undertaking  to  furnish  a  bed. 


Mr.  George  Francis  Brown,  who  resigned  about 
two  years  ago  as  treasurer  of  the  Pullman  Co., 
owing  to  poor  health,  died  on  January  10.  Mr. 
,1  Brown,  who  was  66  years  old  was  born  in  Chicago. 
Ill.  He  entered  railroad  service  In  July,  1867,  being 
connected  with  the  Memphis,  Clarksville  &  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  later  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Illinois  Central,  settling  war  claims 
I  against  the  government.  When  he  entered  the 
Pullman  Company,  in  1871,  Mr.  Brown  was  assistant 
to  the  general  superintendent  and  became  general 
superintendent  in  1880.  Five  years  later  he  became 
general  manager,  a  position  he  held  until  1906,  when 
he  was  made  treasurer.  In  two  years  he  retired. 


— It  has  been  announced  that  all  of  the  $1,000,-  ; 
000  worth  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  United 
States  Light  &  Heating  Co.  has  been  sold  and 
that  this  company  has  closed  a  contract  for  the 
equipment  for  130  new  cars  being  built  by  the 
Pullman  Co.  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 


ftwu*/AY  ^ev'Ev/'- 


At  a  ir»''  of  the  Board  of  directors  of  the 
Pullman  Cui...  .y  held  on  Feb.  10,  it  was  decided 
,  to  call  a  special  stockholders’  meeting  to  be  held 
on  March  21,  at  which  would  be  submitted  a  propo-  1 
sition  for  capitalizing  the  surplus  assets  of  the  com- 
pany  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,000.  The  considera¬ 
tions  influencing  this  action  were  stated  to  be,  that 
1 .  f  increased  ir'  itment  in  the  manufacturing  fa-  I 
„  1Ul.ef  °fu,the  Co,nPany  had  been  so  material  and 
°°nf*^erable  as  to  justify  the  directors  in  the  belief 
that  it  should  be  represented  in  additional  capita! 
stock  of  the  company.  There  were  certauf  reserve  I 
a^°U2!fuln  th,_e  "manufacturing  department  which  I 
I  h.ave  hitherto  been  held  in  abeyance  to  meet  con-  ! 
,  tingencies  which  were  possible  to  arise,  but  which  j 
1  1  C°I!fi!titlnS  '  improbable.  These  items,  ! 

mfhi  ler7  (th.  the  existing  surplus,  as  shown  in  the 
published  statement  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the 
current  results  of  operation,  are  regarded  by  the 
board  as  a  Justification  for  making  this  recom¬ 
mendation. 


"The  Financial,  ase.  . 
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Pullman  Rates  to  be  Reduced.  \ 

•J  ^  reduction  of  rates  on  sleeping  cars  on 
l  |  the  Pullman  Company  has  been  ordered  by 
A1  j  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
'  -  is  held  that  to  charge  equally  for  upper 
P  and  lower  berths  is  unjust  and  unreason- 
i  able.  Differential  rates  are  to  be  put  in 
•,  force  and  charges  from  Chicago  to  the 
H  Pacific  to  be  reduced.  A  short  night’s 
rj  journey,  the  commission  holds,  should  not 
..j  carry  a  rate  of  more  than  $1.50  for  a 
\  lower  berth  and  $1.10  for  an  upper. 

The  investigation  showed  that  the 
R  amount  carried  to  surplus  annually  by  the 
t|  Pullman  Company  did  not  fall  far  short  of 
the  annual  dividends  of  8  per  cent. ;  that  in 
1898  a  cash  dividend  of  $7,200,000  was  paid 
j  out  of  accumulated  surplus;  in  1899  a 
■  special  stock  dividend  of  50  per  cent, 
j  amounting  to  $18,000,000,  was  declared,  and 
in  1907  another  of  36  per  cent.,  amounting 
to  $2G,015,256,  were  divided.  During  a 
period  of  eleven  years  $51,000,000  in 
special  cash  and  stock  dividends  were  paid 
in  addition  to  the  annua!  ones.  In  1898 
the  stock  of  the  company  was  increased 
from  $30,000,000  to  $100,000,000,  of  which  j 
$20,000,000  is  accounted  for  by  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company. 
The  remainder  of  the  increase  of  $44,000,- 
000  represents  capitalization  of  surplus. 
■I'he  record  shows  that  no  additional  cap- 
al  was  put  in. 

The  Pullman  Company  will  probably  con- 
ist  the  reductions  ordered,  denying  the 
irisdiction  of  the  commerce  commission. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  Pullman 
Company  would  avail  itself  of  the  dissenting 
pinions  filed  by  Chairman  Knapp  and 
Commissioner  Harlan.  According  to  the 
stimony,  it  is  said,  the  Pullman  Company 
able  to  even  bear  greater  reductions  than 
have  been  ordered.  This  fact  was  brought 
it  conclusively,  it  is  believed,  in  the  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  railroads.  In  some  in- 
tances,  it  is  said,  a  part  of  the  profits  of 
perating  Pullman  cars  were  diverted  to  the 
ilroads  and  in  other  instances  the  Pullman 
ompany  paid  all  the  operation  expenses 
f  the  trains  carrying  their  cars. 


B  A  bill  has  been  filed  by  General  Solicitor 
JU  Daniels,  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  with  the  clerk 
i  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  attacking 
'd  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  J 
Commission  in  its  recent  order  directing  a  j 
,-  reduction  of  sleeping  car  rates.  The  com-  j 
I  pany  alleges  it  is  not  engaged  in  the  busi-  ! 
ness  of  furnishing  transportation,  merely 
^jj  renting  its  cars  to  the  railroads. 

"The  Financial  Age.  , 
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*  Pullman  Co.  Engaged  in  Hotel 

I  g  anw  Npt  in  transportation. 

I  The  Pullman  Co.,  reinforced  in  its  con- 
f  tendons  by  the  Great  Northern,  the  Atchi¬ 
son  and  the  St.  Paul  lines  in  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  reducing  sleeping 
berth  rates,  attacks  the  constitutionality  of 
T”ep(urn  Act-  ^t  the  main  contention  . 
of  its  attorneys  was  that  the  Pullman  Co.  f 
is  not  a  common  carrier  engaged  in  trans- 

rrr;  tUt  *,h,at  ,tS  business  »  analogous 
to  that  of  hotel-keeping. 


I  man  °Co  sig"ed  wi^  the  Pull-  J 

I  tern  ™  ^  hC  LPtnnsVlvania  Railroad  sys/ 
former-  ingfthe  Peri°d  f°r  of  th/ 

I  next  S  f°r  tWe"ty  years  from  July/, 

^  4Jr\ 


fiMLWAV  A<RE  QA2,ETTL. 

^vKtS,  ICfiQ  ■ 

[  Judges  Grosscup,  Seaman  and  Baker  of  the  United  States 
j  circuit  court  heard  arguments  at  Chicago  on  May  25  on  the 
i  petition  of  the  Pullman  Company  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
!  the  Interstate  Commefte  ^Commission  from  reducing  the  rates 
I  of  this  company  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  and 
Seattle  and  other  cities.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Santa  Fe  filed  petitions  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  intervene  as  co-complainants  against  the  commission. 
George  B.  Fernald,  general  attorney  of  the  Pullman  Company, 
contended  in  his  argument  that  this  company  is  not  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier  but  more  in  the  nature  of  a  hotel  company,  and 
that  therefore  its  rates  are  not  subject  to  public  regulation. 
An  affidavit  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  president  of  the  company, 
was  filed,  stating  that  if  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commission 
were  put  into  effect  they  would,  because  of  competition,  com¬ 
pel  a  reduction  in  all  sleeping  car  rates  west  of  the  Missouri 
river.  Burton  Hanson,  general  solicitor  of  the  St.  Paul,  in 
his  petition  stated  that  this  road  is  now  operating  sleeping 
cars  between  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Butte,  Mont.,  and  other  points,  , 
and  by  August  1  expects  to  be  operating  them  to  Tacoma  and  j 
1  Seattle,  and  that  if  the  Pullman  Company  makes  a  reduction, 

|  the  St.  Paul  will  be  compelled  to  make  corresponding  re- 
i  ductlons,.  .  _  t 

$AJLWAY  ft  Vie lvC 

(tffCAeo.  (^ATofitiAY,  Jr  JCfi  0 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  1910. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  Pullman  Co.  contends, 
that  it  is  an  inn-keeper,  and  not  a  carrier.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  lodging  at  night,  and  other  accommoda¬ 
tions  by  day.  But  commerce  does  not  consist  in 
transportation  only;  and  the  lodging  is  partly  in 
one  state  and  partly  in  another.  The  power  “to 
regulate  commerce  between  the  states”  is  not 
limited  to  carriage  only.  We  apprehend  that  the 
government  does  not  rely  upon  the  question  of 
carriage,  hut  upon  the  fact  that  the  inn  is  or 
may  be  in  several  different  states  during  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  its  undertaking  to  furnish  a  bed. 


r 


Passe  _ 

— The  Illinois  Traction  System  is  asking  for 
H  prices  on  21  pay-as-you-enter  electric  cars. 

_ The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  ordered  eight  hgJj 

I  all-steel  passenger  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co.  The  IffwNl 
I  order  is  divided  .MTIowb:  Five  60-ft.  coaches.  MB'/- 
I  two  combination  nbrary.  smoker  and  chnlr  cars,  '3 
|  •  one  dining  car. 

— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  signed  a  con- 
Rj  tract  with  the  Pullman  Co.,  renewing  the  period  for  | 

If  the  use  of  the  latter’s  cars  for  20  years  from  July  V| 

I  1,  next.  ^  _  _  J 

(Q/nilwav  Ase  QAzeTre- 
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PULLMAN  TRANSPORTATION. 

Free  Pullman  transportation  can  be  had  upon  request  to 
E  1  bSso”  mechanical  engineer,  of  the  Pullman  Company, 
at  Galen  Hall.  Only  the  members  of  the  association  who  a  | 
entitled  to  such  transportation  can  procure  It. 

|  "Railway  AGE  Gazette 

Ke.va|Yo#?<  .  ftTUKE  in.  i^iO  -CWicAeio. 

A  Good  Word  for  the  Porter. 

There  is  one  class  of  I 

never  raised— the  humble  ieaPps  and  bounds,  yet  | 

rise  and  the  cost  of  *Me  pf  tue  less  than  one-dollar-a- 

no  one  ever  suggests  l“  “True  they  are  given  tips,  and 
day  wage  these  men ^ ,  having  their  fling  at  the  mll- 

I  the  comic  weeklies  ar  iest— for  the  por- 

lionaire  porter.  Nothing  could  be  a  bltt  g0  up  with 

K  j  gsfe  £  srs  ,ns  -  -  - 

!  1 

■  livening  Post.  New  York. _  U 

Island  to  Philadelphia  Without  a  Stop. 

Governor  s  Islana  _ 

,  ir  Hamilton  flew,  in  “'s 

■  On  Monday  >»•<■  «££ tJ “.ST. 

I 

m  \ 

Mi<M  forcement  of  reduced  ra  r*nm  mission  was  denied.  This 

R*|  \  by  the  interstate  Co“”®5°ufa°  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail-  | 
B  decision  covers  also  the  P  to  the  commission 

K  ,  road,  both  petitioners  being  «*** and  was  given  by 
for  a  rehearing.  e  d  Seaman  concurring.  The 

I  Judge  Grosscup.  Judges  Baker  an  t0  8h0f  that  it 

§  ■  ff "Jizsjsrssz'z 
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The  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  Rate  Case. 

On  June  11  Judges  G^sscup,  Seaman,  and  Baker, 
of  the  United  Stales  Circuit  Court,  at  Chicago, 
denied  the  application  of  the  Pullman  Co.  and 
the  Great  Northern  Ry.  for  a  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  restraining  the  taking  effect  of  the  order  of  • 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  March  15,  , 
reducing  as  unreasonable  the  charges  for  upper 
berths  and  some  of  the  lower  berths  between  Chi-  | 
cago  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  and  Seattle,  St.  Pau 
1  and  Fargo,  St.  Paul  and  Superior,  and  St.  Paul 
and  Grand  Forks.  The  injunction  was  denied  on 
i  the  grounds  that  neither  company  had  made  a 
showing  of  Irreparable  injury  sufficient  to  justify 
I  the  court  in  holding  up  the  order  which  previously 
had  been  postponed  by  the  commission  from  June 
1  1  to  July  1.  By  the  same  decision,  the  court  dis- 
'  missed  without  prejudice  the  application  of  the 
,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  Rys.,  which  operate  sleeping 
cars  themselves  or  jointly  with  the  Pullman  Co., 
to  intervene  as  co-complainants.  An  application 
of  the  Great  Northern  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
1  is  still  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Paul,  j 
but  E.  C.  Lindley,  general  solicitor  of  that  road, 
announced  that  he  would  immediately  file  a  peti-  | 
tion  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
rehear  the  case  and  again  postpone  its  order  in 
order  to  hear  additional  evidence.  The  Pullman 
Co  may  take  the  same  course,  or  it  may  file  an¬ 
other  bill  for  a  temporary  injunction  on  new  ( 
grounds.  J“  the  reduced  rates  are  allowed  to  go 
into  efTect  it  will  apply  for  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  to  set  aside  the  order  of  the  commission  after  j 
a  hearing.  Judge  Grosscup’s  opinion  dismissing 
1  the  Pullman  Co.’s  petition  followed  several  hours' 

-  argument  on  the  question  of  whether  the  Great 
Northern  should  be  allowed  to  intervene.  Mr. 
Lindley,  representing  the  road,  submitted  affidavits 
I  to  show  that  hauling  Pullman  cars  in  effect 
amounted  to  doubling  car  mileage,  as  the  i 
cars  carry  only  half  as  many  passengers  as  coaches,  | 
and  that  after  crediting  to  this  service  its  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  all  expenses  the  business  returned  no 
profit  on  the  capital  invested.  The  arguments  of 
the  Pullman  Co.  and  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  St.  Paul 
roads  were  heard  by  the  court  about  two  weeks 
ago.  Judge  Grosscup,  in  delivering  an  informal 
opinion,  disposed  of  the  arguments  of  both  the 
railroads  and  the  Pullman  Co.  Addressing  himself 
to  the  Great  Northern  attorney,  he  said:  “You 
are  asking  a  preliminary  injunction  on  grounds 
you  have  admittedly  never  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  You 
have  abundant  time  between  now  and  the  time 
the  order  goes  into  effect,  on  July  1,  to  bring  your 
new  evidence  before  the  commission.  Your  argu¬ 
ments  do  not  seem  to  us  to  afford  a  basis  for  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  order.  You  have  not  been  diligent  In 
using  the  opportunity  you  had  to  bring  these  facts 
before  the  commission.  -  Our  judgment  is  that  we 
will  not  grant  the'  application  for  a  preliminary 
injunction.  Railroads  ought  to  take  notice  that 
we  hesitate  very  much  to  have  a  case  made  before 
.  us  that  is  not  made  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
I  merce  Commission,  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon  have 


a  commerce  court  to  relieve  this  court  of  many 
9uch  cases.”  Turning  to  the  Pullman  Co.  has 
brought  to  our  attention  a  certain  specific  route 
|  from  St.  Paul  to  Fargo,  on  which  it  appears  that 
;  small  profits  might  be  male  under  the  order.  That 
instance  is  of  small  account  as  compared  with  the 
entire  service  and  no  figures  have  been  presented 
j  as  to  the  effect  on  the  whole  service.  That  is  not 
sufficient,  and  we  will  not  grant  an  injunction  as 
to  that  particular  case.  As  for  the  other  railroads 
we  believe  that  the  commission  will  recognize  that 
what  is  a  reasonable  rate  for  one  is  for  an-  t 
other:  that  rates  across  the  continent  should  be  % 
uniform  and  that  the  Pullman  case  is  tied  up  with 
(  (hat  of  the  Great  Northern.” 


. 
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Tile  Sleeping  Car  Rate  Case. 

Commission  sharply  crnicised  the8?1  n C°mmerce  1 

facts  ?£“; t0dthe  o?thme  ’ 

SFHH-S': 

The  commission  in  iS  fb,fn°me  effectlve  on  1. 

the  orders,  by  thelr  terml  lrf ?\°f  the  time  when 
laen  the  commission  7n  its  %  bef°me  effectlve-” 

|  meth°dS  *  ^e  carriers  * 

and,  since  | 

I  a  matter  of  great  imJ.r?=  88  on  pertalned  to 
appears  to  be  without  Cf  a"d  w,de  Publicity, 

'*«.  the  eommCon  wouldUle  eXCUSe8'  Neverthe. 

ation  of  the  orders  until  such  tTmSUSPef.,d  the  0per' 

I  al  evidence  referred  to  com d  he  ?V6  addltion' 
Passed  upon,  if  convinced  th»?  t  intro(Juced  and 
show  the  pertinent  circumstanVUCb  ®v,dence  w°uld  ' 
be  materially  different  from  ^  and  condItions  to 
evidence  considered  then  the°8e^  dicated  by  the  I  I 

But  under  the  circumItanCe8  th°  erS  Were  made.  I  | 

constrained  to  decline  to  H  ,th  commls8ion  feels  1 
fecttve  date  of  Se orders  ?  th°  * 

port  that  the  date  for  rehearinl  ln  the  ™- 

until  the  orders  have  been  m  f  .  not  be  Axed  I 

Period  of  time,  sav  three  or  fn,  f°r  a  sufflclent  * 

the  commission  to  obtain  inf  m°nths’  to  e“able 
I  ‘heir  effect.”  Assuranci  I-  t°mat,0n  con<*rning  ! 
i  suits  under  the  rates  fixed  ind|Ve?  that  ,f  tbe  re' 
has  been  madt,Itt"ffliIS!Slwf!fat  8  m,8take 
w  c,„. 

1  Steel  Cars  on  the  P.  It.  R. 

According  to  an  official  anonuncement  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.  R.  system  hasi  in  service  on  its  lines,  I 
or  on  order,  nearly  two  thousand  passenger  cars  of  i 
all-steel  construction.  These  cars  have  been  added  ! 
to  the  Company’s  passenger  equipment  since  June,  I 
1906,  when  it  was  announced  that  all  future  addi-  i  I 
tions  to  passenger  equipment  on  the  Pennsylvania  I 
System  would  be  of  all-steel  construction.  The  I 
lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  System,  on  all  of  which  ! 
steel  cars  will  be  operated,  Include  the  Pennsyl-  |  I 
vania  R.  R.  Lines  East  and  West  of  Pittsburg  and  j  I 
Erie,  the  Long  Island  R.  R.,  the  Cumberland  Valley 
R.  R.,  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  R.  R„  1  * 
the  Vandalia  R.  R.,  and  the  Grand  Rapids  &  In-  I  , 
diana  Ry.  The  Pullman  Company  is  at  present  con-  ! 
structing  a  sufficient  number  of  steel  sleeping  and  I  ; 
parlor  cars  to  equip  the  entire  Pennsylvania  sys-  | 
tem.  These  cars  are  now  being  delivered  at  the  | 
rate  of  from  50  to  60  a  month.  Already  there  are 
in  service  on  through  trains  75  sleepers,  and  5  com-  j 
jined  parlor  and  baggage  cars.  When  the  present  1 
order  is  completed  there  will  be  in  service  on  the  | 
Pennsylvania  System  some  600  all-steel  Pullman 
cars;  this  number  is  included  in  the  1988  cars 
now  in  use  or  on  order.  The  steel  passenger  cars 
on  the  Pennsylvania  System  have  been  called 
“Dreadnaughts,”  by  reason  of  their  construction. 

They  we,gh  some  118,500  pounds  as  against  85,000  I 
pounds  in  the  standard  vestibule  wooden  coach.  !  ! 

This  increase  in  weight  very  greatly  reduces  the  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  car,  thereby  adding  to  the  comfort 
of  passengers.  The  car  is  non-collapsible,  Its  prin-  I 
cipal  feature  being  a  central  box  girder  twenty-  v 
four  inches  wide  by  nineteen  inches  deep  extending  I 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  coach.  This  I 
girder,  in  collisions,  prevents  telescoping.  The  1 
car  is  fire  proof,  containing  only  about  125  pounds 
of  wood,  the  latter  being  used  for  window  frames 
and  arm  rests  in  the  seats.  In  the  steel  equipment  , 
now  in  service,  there  are  457  coaches,  22  dining  •  , 

cars,  34  passenger  and  baggage,  78  postal  and  80  I  , 
Pullman  cars.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  on  1 
order  or  under  construction  at  the  present  time  IV \  , 

502  steel  coaches,  28  steel  dining  cars,  83  passem  1 
ger  and  baggage  ears,  83  baggage,  39  postal  28  K  I  ( 
baggage  and  mail,  1  combination  motor  car  and  r  ’  ; 

some  520  Pullman  cars.  { 
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Pullman  Berth  Rates 

I  Under  Consideration. 

The  old  questknf  0/  charges  on  Pullman 
sleeping  car  berths  has  again  been  taken  ' 
up  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  I 
!*j  S10n'  lf  is  understood  a  report  in  the  mat-  H  By 
’j'**'  I  tCr  Wl11  soon  be  forthcoming,  declaring  that  ’ 

?,  |  the  rates  are  excessive  and  that  reasonable 
I  dividends  might  be  declared  if  charges  were 

s  j  approximately  half  what -they  are  at  present. 

IS  A' l  W  Ay,  ASje  flAlETTlL- 

NcwYoftfc .  Jv/iy  15.  \C\  10. 

Reductions  in  Sleeping  Car  Rates  Postponed. 

I  T!?e,  United  States  circuit  court  at  Chicago  issued  an  order 
on  July  8  postponing  the  date  on  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission’s  orders  for  reductions  in  sleeping  car  rates 
in  the  West  are  to  go  into  effect,  until  the  commission  can  re¬ 
hear  the  case.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Atchi- 
I  ?fn'.  T°PeI<a  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
I  £a“fic  w«-e  required  to  give  bonds  of  $50,000  each  and  the 
j  Pullman  Company  to  give  a  bond  of  $100,000  to  refund  to 
travelers  after  July  12  the  difference  between  the  present  rates 
j  tor  berths  and  those  finally  fixed,  in  case  a  reduction  is  finally 

I  upheld  by  the  courts.  Within  20  days  after  the  expiration  of 
I  each  month  the  roads  must  also  turn  over  to  the  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  the  difference  between  their  earnings  on  the  pres- 
i  ent  rates  and  what  their  earnings  would  be  on  the  rates  pre-  I 

j  scribed  by  the  commission.  The  roads  must  also  give  each  , 

passenger  a  coupon  stating  the  amount  which  he  can  recover  1 

i  by  applying  to  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  j 

I  case  the  commission's  order  finally  is  upheld. 

The  court’s  order  was  issued  after  it  had  heard  arguments 
by  counsel  for  the  roads  mentioned,  and  the  Pullman  Company 
on  a  rehearing  of  a  petition  previously  filed  with  the  court  and 
rejected  by  it,  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  commission  from 
enforcing  its  order  reducing  the  rates.  Gardiner  Lathrop,  gen¬ 
eral  solicitor  of  the  Santa  Fe,  presented  figures  to  show  that 
when  the  cost  of  operation  is  apportioned  between  all  cars  his 
I  company  loses  an  average  of  $85,000  annually  on  its  California 
Limited.  The  Santa  Fe  has  an  arrangement  with  the  Pullman 
Company  by  which  they  divide  the  earnings  and  expenses  of 
operating  sleeping  cars.  The  St.  Paul  operates  its  own  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  and  William  Ellis,  its  commerce  counsel,  filed  a  state¬ 
ment  indicating  that  it  loses  $500,000  a  year  on  its  sleeping 
car  business.  G.  S.  Fernald,  of  the  Pullman  Company,  told  the 
court  that  application  of  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  commission 

J  would  reduce  the  profit  on  its  business  between  the  St.  Paul  1 

I  and  Largo,  S.  Dak.,  to  1.77  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The  | 

I  opinion  of  the  court  was  written  by  Judge  Seaman.  The  I 

v  reasons  for  the  court's  decision  are  summarized  as  follows : 
j  "Many  interstate  rates  would  be  lowered  and  become  perma- 
I  nent  rates  by  operation  of  state  laws  provided  the  commission’s 
interstate  rates  were  put  into  force. 

I  "A  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  case  by  evidence  J,j 
|  tending  to  show  that  it  cost  the  railways  much  more  to  haul  F' 
a  Pullman  sleeper  than  it  did  to  haul  a  day  coach,  and  there-  [ 
fore  the  new  rates  might  be  confiscatory  and  effect  a  discrimi-  . 
nation  in  favor  of  passengers  in  day  coaches. 

“The  commission  sought  wrongfully  to  punish  the  railways  !  • 

|  for  their  failure  to  appear  before  the  commission  and  defend  |  • 

|  the  attack  made  upon  Pullman  berth  rates,  but  the  punishment 
I  was  too  drastic  inasmuch  as  the  operation  of  the  new  rates 
eventually  might  prove  to  be  confiscatory. 

“The  commission  intimated  in  its  decision  that  it  had  taken  | 
judicial  notice  of  facts  not  introduced  nor  appearing  on  the 
records  of  the  case  and  in  so  doing  substantially  had  denied  ! 
the  defendants  a  ‘full  hearing’  provided  for  by  the  law. 

“No  tenable  view  was  presented  to  show  that  a  trial  of  the  ' 
new  rates  for  the  period  prescribed  by  the  commission  would  , 
serve  as  a  reliable  test  of  the  assumed  ultimate  benefits  or  '  S 
losses  thereunder.” 

Judge  Grosscup  gave  an  oral  opinion,  supplementing  the  writ-  ,  > 
ten  opinion  of  Judge  Seaman.  Both  judges  criticized  both  the 
commission  and  the  railways.  The  railways  were  criticized  for  . 
not  having  introduced  their  evidence  at  the  original  hearing  1 
before  the  commission.  The  commission  was  criticized  on  the  j  v 
ground  that  although  it  evidently  thought  the  new  evidence  that 
the  roads  proposed  to  introduce  essential  to  a  proper  adjudica-  £ 

tion  of  the  case,  it  refused,  as  a  vindication  of  its  authority  I 

and  a  punishment  to  the  railways  for  their  indifference,  to  stay  I 
the  rates  prescribed  pemjipg  a  rehearing.  Counsel  for  the  rail-  I 
ways  explained  that  they  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
troduce  all  their  evidence  at  the  hearing  before  the  commission 
because  they  did  not  believe  that  those  seeking  a  reduction  of  [4 
sleeping  car  rates  had  made  a  case. 


(^AlLWA^fSEViEVr: 
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If  Pullman  Kate  Reduction  Stopped  Injunction.  i 

I  Judges  Grosscup,  Seaman,  and  Kohlsaat  of  the 
R  United  States  Circuit  court,  at  Chicago,  have  issued 
'  an  injunction  on  the  motion  of  the  Pullman  Co. 

I  and  the  Great  Northern  Ry.,  restraining  the  Inter-  , 
■  state  Commerce  Commission  from  enforcing  its 

I  order  toyiduce  Pullman  rates  and  maintaining  the  I 

1  resent  scale  until  thirty  days  after  a  final  dis-  I 
position  of  the  case  on ’a  rehearing.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  several  months  at  least.  The  court  declined 
to  grant  a  preliminary  injunction  on  the  grounds  i 
■  set  forth  by  the  Pullman  Co.  that  the  com-  | 
•|  mission  had  no  power  to  fix  sleeping  car  rates,  I 
I  but  was  influenced  by  the  claims  of  the  interven-  I 
I  ing  railroads  that  their  revenues  also  would  be 
I  reduced  without  a  full  hearing  of  their  evidence  , 
■  as  to  the  excess  cost  of  transporting  Pullman  cars.  I 
K  If  the  commission,  on  a  rehearing,  repeats  its  de-  I 
R  cision,  the  passengers  who  pay  the  present  rates 
R  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  amount  of  the  excess. 

R  This  applies  to  rates  between  Chicago  and  St. 

R  Paul  and  between  St.  Paul  and  Seattle,  Fargo, 

R  Grand  Forks,  and  Superior,  which  were  affected 
R  by  the  order.  The  Pullman  Co.  and  each  in- 
R  tervening  railroad  must  file  a  bond  for  the  pay- 
R  ment  into  court  of  all  sums  collected  in  excess  of 
R  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commission.  Passengers 
R  will  be  given  a  coupon  stating  the  amount  of  the 
tai  excess  and  providing  for  its  payment  by  the  clerk 
,*'t  of  the  court  in  the  event  of  a  decision  upholding 
fv|  the  original  order  of  the  commission.  The  Pull¬ 
man  Co.’s  bond  was  fixed  at  $100,000  and 
that  of  the  Great  Northern  at  $50,000. 


WhE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  CAR  REPAIR  SCANDAL. 

\TjrHEN  the  reports  regarding  the  frauds  in  connection  with 
VV  ‘he  repair  of  cars  belonging  to  the  Illinois  Central  were 
first  published,  railway  men  received  them  skeptically.  They 
were  hard  to  believe,  both  because  of  the  amounts  of  money  said 
to  be  involved  and  of  the  prominence  and  previous  good  reputa¬ 
tions  of  some  of  those  against  whom  charges  were  made.  But 
evidence  has  been  piled  upon  evidence  until  whatever  may  be  the 
results  of  the  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  pending  in  the 
courts,  there  will  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  public  as  to 
I  what  has  taken  place.  Whoever  may  be  the  persons  responsible 
J  for  the  conditions  disclosed,  no  one  can  say  anything  of  the 
conditions  themselves  but  that  they  were  equally  disgusting  and 
disgraceful.  That  a  brazen  conspiracy  existed  for  a  considerable 
time  between  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral  and  certain  car  repair  concerns  to  rob  the  stockholders  of 
the  Illinois  Central  has  been  established  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  President  Harahan  deserves  commendation  for  pushing 
the  investigation  of  the  frauds  relentlessly  and  for  instituting 


There  are  now  under  consideration  by  the  Pull-  j 
man  Co.  five  complete  steel  trains  for  the 
Twentieth  Century  lrmited  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  | 
Michigan  Southern  R.  R.  The  new  cars  will  weigh  ! 
about  140,000  pounds,  making  an  increase  of  about  i 
160,000  pounds  in  the  train.  An  improved  system  j 
of  electric  lighting  will  be  installed.  In  the  buffet 
smoking  car  there  will  be  an  innovation  in  the  I 
form  of  a  shower  bath.  In  this  car  there  will  be  I 
a  system  of  ventilation ,  by  exhaust  fans  that  will  j 
keep  the  air  fresh  at  all  times.  ^ 


September  8,  1910 


One  Nuisance  Abated^  I 

WELL  done,  Lehigh  Valley !  Ever! 

since  there  have  been  dining 
cars,  the  porter  has  marched1 
through  the  train  with  his  “  first  call  ” 
and  “  last  call,”  informing  allthat  the 
dining  car  was  in  the  rear.  Even 
breakfast  has  to  be  announced  in  the 
same  stentorian  tones,  though  the  best 
nap  of  some  in  the  sleeper  is  disturbed. 
But  the  Lehigh  has  now  put  the  mufflerj 
,  on  the  loud-voiced  porter.  One  other; 
j  improvement  we  would  suggest:  Why, 
any  announcement  of  meals  at  all?  A 
neat  sign  or  two  hung  up  in  each  car,  ’ 
giving  the  hours  and  the  kind  of  service; 
offered,  would  serve  every  purpose  and; 
no  one  would  be  disturbed. 


II 
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September  16,  1910. 
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,  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  against  the  alleged  guilty  concerns 
and  persons. 

While  the  details  of  the  conspiracy  and  of  its  carrying  out  are 
I  "being  recounted  in  the  courts,  to  the  edification  of  a  curious  and 
sensation-loving  public,  is  a  good  time  for  railway  managers  to 
;  consider  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  these  frauds.  They 
grew  out  of  improper  relations  which  had  been  formed  by  officers 
of  the  road — relations  consisting  in  the  ownership  by  them  of 
1  substantial  amounts  of  stock  in  companies  which  were  paid  to 

|  'do  certain  work  for  the  road.  The  road  paid  its  officers  to  serve 

it  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  It  was  their  duty  to  get  good 
■work  done  for  it  at  the  minimum  reasonable  price.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  to  their  interest,  as  stockholders  in  the  concerns 
i  which  repaired  the  Illinois  Central’s  cars,  for  these  concerns  to 
make  the  largest  practicable  profits.  That  they  should  get  the 
work  done  for  the  road  at  the  minimum  reasonable  cost  and 
|  at  the  same  time  receive  the  maximum  practicable  dividends  on 
d  t*le  stock  they  owned  in  the  car  repair  companies  was  impossib'e. 

Therefore,  as  men  are  apt  to  do  in  cases  of  that  sort,  they  “made 
j  one  hand  wash  the  other.”  They  used  the  offices  of  trust  and 

I  responsibility,  for  the  conscientious  performance  of  the  duties  of 

which  the  stockholders  of  the  Illinois  Central  were  paying  them, 
as  means  to  filling  their  pockets  with  dishonest  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Illinois  Central. 

In  one  sense  the  conditions  which  have  been  disclosed  were 
probably  unique.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  another  railway 
in  America  in  which  grafting  has  prevailed  recently  on  so  magnifi¬ 
cent  a  scale.  But,  in  another  sense,  the  conditions  were  not 
unique.  The  Illinois  Central  is  not  the  only  road  with  officers 
who  have  acquired  interests  adverse  to  those  of  its  stockholders. 
The  scandal  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  real  estate  for 
the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 
When  a  railway  officer  owns  a  substantial  amount  of  stock  in  a 
concern  from  which  his  road  buys  fuel  or  supplies,  he  is  under 
a  constant  temptation,  if  he  has  anything  to  do  with  purchases, 
unfairly  to  favor  that  concern.  Men  of  strict  integrity  and  strong 
will  firmly  resist  this  temptation.  But  no  man  knows  how  strict 
is  his  integrity  or  how  strong  is  his  will  until  he  has  put  them 
to  the  test.  For  his  own  protecton  the  railway  officer  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  buying,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  keep  out 
of  concerns  from  which  his  road  makes  purchases.  There  are 
.  plenty  of  other  places  where  he  can  invest  his  savings  and  get  as 
large  honest  profits.  If  a  railway  officer  wants  to  go  into  the 
I  supply  business  he  ought  to  get  out  of  the  railway  business. 
The  chances  are  that  he  cannot  honestly  serve  both  the  railway 
for  which  he  is  buying  supplies  and  the  company  from  which  he 
buys  them;  and  if  he  does  almost  nobody  who  knows  of  his 
dual  connection  will  give  him  credit  for  honesty. 

The  matter,  however,  is  not  one  for  settlement  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  consciences  of  railway  men.  The  railways  of  the 
United  States  are  conducting  their  business  in  the  white  glare  of 
publicity.  They  will  have  to  continue  to  do  so.  To  get  a  square 
deal  from  the  public,  their  managements  must  be,  as  Caesar  de¬ 
manded  that  his  wife  should  be,  above  suspicion.  If  the  officers 
•of  a  railway  are  allowed  to  become  interested  in  concerns  from 
which  the  railway  buys  supplies,  a  relation  is  formed  which  is 
extremely  apt,  as  past  experience  has  shown,  to  lead  to  frauds 
against  the  railway.  Even  if  this  does  not  result,  such  relation¬ 
ships  are  adapted  to  excite  public  suspicion;  and  public  suspicion 
regarding  such  matters  quickly  develops  into  conviction.  When 
the  public  is  convinced  that  there  is  dishonesty  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  one  railway  it  promptly  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  dishonesty  in  the  management  of  all  of  them ;  when  you 
talk  now  to  the  “man  in  the  street”  you  find  that  he  is  taking 
the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central  as  typical.  If  the  public  believes 
there  is  an  evil  in  the  management  of  railways,  it  does  not  strike 
merely  at  that  evil,  but  it  strikes  at  the  entire  railway  system  of 
the  country.  The  fact  that  in  the  past  the  railways  used  passes, 
and  in  some  cases  less  veiled  methods  of  bribery,  to  influence 
legislation,  did  not  merely  arouse  a  public  sentiment  that  de¬ 


manded  abolition  of  and  punishment  for  these  abuses,  but  it 
created  a  public  sentiment  which  demanded  wholesale  reductions 
of  railway  earnings. 

The  termination  and  prevention  of  all  improper  or  suspicion- 
exciting  relations  between  railway  officers  and  employees  on  the 
one  hand  and  railway  supply  concerns  on  the  other  is  a  matter 
which,  it  would  seem,  should  receive  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  exercise  final  authority  over  railway  management.  Such 
relationships,  so  far  as  they  exist,  afford  a  most  inviting  field 
for  the  exercise  of  the  art  of  the  “muckraker;”  and  we  may  be 
sure,  the  Illinois  Central  scandal  having  now  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  field,  he  will  soon  be  down  upon  it  with  great 
energy  and  verbosity.  The  wise  railway  officer  and  the  wise 
railway  management  will  arrange  matters  so  that  he  will  find  as 
little  material  and  as  few  characters  for  the  “muckraker’s”  new 
“School  for  Scandal”  as  practicable. 

THE  ILLINOIS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

‘  I  *  statement  filed  by  William  Duff  Haynie,  counsel  for  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association,  at  the  rate  hearing  in 
New  York  on  September  12,  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
public  effusions  for  which  this  organization  has  become  famous. 
If  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association  should  ever,  any¬ 
where,  issue  or  file  a  statement  which  was  fair  and  devoid  of 
hypocrisy  it  would  indicate  unmistakably  to  those  who  have 
followed  its  past  career  that  it  was  falling  into  senile  decay. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  a  large  part  of  the  members  of 
the  organization  do  not  approve  of  the  course  in  regard  to  rail¬ 
way  matters  which  it  has  taken.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
however,  it  continues  to  be  dominated  by  professional  agitators 
who,  incapable  of  discussing  railway  questions  and  trying  rail¬ 
way  cases  on  their  merits,  habitually  resort  in  such  discussions 
and  in  the  trial  of  such  cases  to  Pecksniffian  protests  against 
evil-doing,  and  to  deliberate  misrepresentations  worthy  of  the 
cheapest  political  charlatan. 

The  statement  filed  at  the  New  York  hearing  is  worthy  of  the 
Association’s  most  ignoble  traditions.  It  bitterly  berates  the 
railways  for  having  impaired  their  earnings  by  unfair  dis¬ 
criminations  in  rates.  Now,  there  is  no  question  that  the  rail¬ 
ways  have  been  in  the  past  and  are  now  gi'"’ty  of  unfair  dis¬ 
criminations  in  rates.  The  statement  of  t"  llinois  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  on  this  subject  is  entit  ecial  respect. 

It  is  expert  testimony.  Many  of  the  w<  uscriminations  of 
which  the  railways  were  guilty  in  th<-  and  are  guilty  now, 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  unscrupulous  pressure  and  for 
the  behoof  of  concerns  belonging  to  that  Association.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  International  Harvester  Company  is  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association.  One  of 
the  unfair  discriminations  of  which  the  railways  are  now  guilty 
is  that  of  giving  this  organization  a  stoppage-in-transit  privilege 
on  machinery,  for  which  there  can  be  offered  no  respectable  jus¬ 
tification.  Frank  B.  Montgomery,  traffic  manager  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
is  handling  these  rate  advance  cases  for  the  shippers.  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  is  a  very  amiable  and  a  very  able  man.  But  we  think, 
in  view  of  the  favors  his  concern  is  getting  from  the  railways, 
he  showed  less  than  his  usual  discretion  in  allowing  counsel  for 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association  to  read  into  the  record 
charges  against  the  railways  of  unfair  discrimination. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  is  by  no  means  the  only 
member  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association  which  has 
received  and  is  receiving  unjust  favors  from  the  railways.  A 
number  of  the  large  concerns  belonging  to  it  own  tap  line  rail¬ 
ways.  Since  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association  invites  in-  ’ 
vestigation  of  the  subject  of  unfair  discrimination,  we  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  that  the  Commission  might  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  divisions  of  the  through  rates  that  some 
of  these  tap  lines  are  receiving.  And  since  the  Association  com-  - 
plains  that  the  railways  have  depleted  their  revenues  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  fines  for  rebating,  we  suggest  that  it  show  its  good  faith 
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Those  who  are  forced  to  take  advantage  of  the  earthquake  shocks  from  being  communicated  to  the  From  the  botanical  point  of  view  the  vine  differs 
meager  comforts  of  the  railroad  sleeping  car  will  re-  buildings  has  been  devised  and  patented  by  Dr.  J.  A.  from  ordinary  tree  branches  only  ’in  a  few  unim 

oice  to  learn  that  at  least  one  transportation  company  Calantarients.  of  Scarborough.  In  this  system  the  portant  details.  The  amount  of  cellulose  In  the  two  Is 

is  anticipating  interference  by  law,  and  Is  providing  foundation,  which  Is  built  in  the  usual  manner,  is  about  the  same.  For  the  manufacture  of  naner  »nv 

the  public  with  something  novel  in  car  service  in  pro-  faced  with  hard  material  such  as  granite  or  Iron,  and  substance  can  be  employed  which  may  be  changed 

portion  to  what  they  pay.  upon  this  facing  layers  of  talc,  mica,  or  other  smooth  partly  or  wholly  Into  fibers  and  form  cellulose  and 

With  this  new  design  of  car,  real  comfort  is  fur-  substances  are  deposited,  each  layer  being  dusted  with  the  fibers  of  which  are  sufficient.  Concerning  his 


portion  to  what  they  pay.  upon  this  facing  layers  of  talc,  mica,  or  other  smi 

With  this  new  design  of  car,  real  comfort  is  fur-  substances  are  deposited,  each  layer  being  dusted  1 
nlshed  at  the  usual  rates 
of  the  lower  berth,  while 

those  who  are  willing  to  ’■  11 

accept  an  “upper”  find  at 
least  better  accommoda¬ 
tions  than  those  provided 
by  other  cars,  and  at  a  re¬ 
duced  price  to  compensate 
for  the  difference. 

A  sleeping  car  on  an 
inter-urban  line  is  not 
an  entirely  new  thing  in 
this  country,  but  such  cars 
as  are  now  being  operated 
daily  between  Peoria,  Ill., 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are 
proving  a  boon  to  the 
traveler  as  well  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  curiosity. 

Upon  entering  a  com¬ 
partment  to  prepare  for 
the  night’s  rest,  one  finds 
that  the  bed  to  be  occupied 
is  folded  snugly  into  the 
wall  and  that  a  chair, 
placed  in  a  comfortable 
pace,  is  waiting  for  the 
passenger.  If  the  upper 

berth  is  not  sold  it  is  not  1 

let  down,  which  permits  The  sleeping  car  berths  are  folded  into  The  pillows  are  kept 

of  standing  upright  if  de-  the  wall.  packed  on  the  lie 

sired.  When  ready  to  re¬ 
tire  the  cot  is  drawn  out  from  the  wall,  and  if  tall,  powdered  talc,  mica,  asbestos,  soapstone,  or  sand, 


you  will  find  to  your  great  relief  that  it  is  six  inches  mats  of  asbestos,  etc.,  may  be  used  without 
longer  than  any  berth  you  have  ever  occupied,  and  of  talc.  Slabs  of  granite  or  iron  placed  on 

permits  of  stretching  out  to  full  length.  pared  zone  form  the  base  of  the  superstruct 

In  the  wall  at  the  head"  oftlie  tied  is  an  electric  light,  object  of  the  arrangement  is,  in  the  case  of 

which  obtains  its  current  from  a  storage  battery  and  quake,  to  allow  the  building  to  slide  laterally.  Means 

not  from  the  trolley.  With  this  arrangement  the  light  are  provided  for  rendering  the  service  pipes  1 

burns  witt,\the  same  uniformity  at  all  times,  and  the  point  where  they  issue  from  the  ground, 

makes  it  possible  for  one  to  read  after  retiring  if  ,  ,  ,  ,  T 

wishing  to  do  so.  Paper  from  Grape-Vine  Stems. 

A  small  wall  safe  is  also  provided  in  each  compart-  by  db.  robebt  gbimshaw. 

ment,  for  the  protection  of  money  or  other  valuables.  Although  the  grape  industry  is  not  one  of 
This  in  itself  is  a  unique  and  a  valuable  addition  to  cipal  sources  of  wealth  of  America  as  it  is  in 
the  sleeping  car.  Upon 


experiments  with  the  vine,  I 

_ _  Chaptal  says  he  cut  the  | 

*  dried  stems  into  pieces  of 

convenient  length  and 
treated  them  with  hot 
diluted  aqua  regia  (nitro- 
muriatic  aeld).  The  result¬ 
ing  product  he  triturated 
slightly  with  water  and 
passed  it  through  a  sieve, 
obtaining  a  brown  pulp 
composed  of  spindle- 
shaped  fibers  of  cellulose 
of  different  but  sufficient 
lengths.  Treating  t  h  e 
stems  with  alkalies  gave 
about"  the  same  results. 
According  to  these  experi¬ 
ments  there  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  dried  stems, 
by  suitable  reduction  in 
size,  a  product  which  an¬ 
swers  all  the  requirements 
of  a  good  paper  pulp. 

As  regards  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  economic  side  of 
the  question.  La  Nature 

— — — — — —  —  gives  some  data  concern- 

ths  are  folded  into  The  pillows  are  kept  in  racks  in  the  wall, and  not  lalue^of  the^iffemnJ  I 

“•  packed  on  the  floor  as  in  most  sleepers.  materials  in  France.  The 

,  ...  wood  employed  for  paper- 

powdered  talc,  mica,  asbestos,  soapstone,  or  sand,  or  making,  mostly  fir,  birch,  aspen  and  sycamore  (pla- 

mats  of  asbestos,  etc.,  may  be  used  without  the  plates  tana)  costs  Fr.  7.00  per  cubic  meter,  or  Fr.  2.00  per 

of  talc.  Slabs  of  granite  or  iron  placed  on  this  pre-  100  kilogrammes.  Assuming  that  the  vine  stems 

pared  zone  form  the  base  of  the  superstructure.  The  yield  50  per  cent  as  much  paper  pulp,  in  proportion, 

object  of  the  arrangement  is,  in  the  case  of  an  earth-  as  the  wood,  their  worth  would  be  at  least  Fr.  1.00  per  I 


arising  in  the  morning  the 

cot  is  again  folded  into  the  “™ 

wall,  and  the  small  camp  :fT?  .  'NF”-- 

chair  is  again  used  while 
dressing.  The  toilet  rooms 
at  each  end  of  the  car  are 
roomy  and  well  equipped, 
and  after  the  preparations 
for  the  day  are  over  you 
return  to  your  berth,  when 
the  thoughtfulness  of  the 
company  surprises  one 
still  more,  for  you  are 
served  by  a  porter  With 
hot  coffee  and  rolls  with 
butter,  free  of  charge.  We 
are  told  that  he  is  amply 
paid,  and  the  company 
does  not  permit  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  tips. 

If  during  the  night  it 
has  been  your  lot  to  oc¬ 
cupy  an  upper  birth,  you 
find  first  of  all  that  it  has 
a  window' supplying  light 
and  fresh  air.  Besides 

this,  the  curtains  for  this - - 

berth  cover  it  sufficiently  A  MEW  TYPE  OF 

to  exclude  the  annoying 

glare  of  the  chandelier, 

which  is  found  in  the  ordinary  sleeper. 

The  noticeable  absence  of  cinders  and  smoke  ren 
ders  the4gp  an  enjoyable  one,  while  the  company’s 
forethought”  in  having  the  sleeper  drawn  behind  an 


ae,  to  allow  the  building  to  slide  laterally.  Means  100  kilogrammes,  which  would  correspond  to  Fr  15 
provided  for  rendering  the  service  pipes  flexible  at  pgr  hectare  of  vineyard  i 

point  where  they  issue  from  the  ground.  The  cost  of  manufacture  would  probably  be  higher  I 

than  in  the  case  of  wood,  as  there  would  be  more  raw 
Paper  from  Grape-vine  Stems.  material  required  for  an  equal  weight  of  pulp.  As 

Ctio-  of  ,  v.,  ^  BY  DB- R0BEBT  oamsaaw.  against  this,  the  treatment  of  the  vine-stems  seems  to 

ctio*  of  money  or  other  valuables.  Although  the  grape  industry  is  not  one  of  the  prin-  be  attended  with  less  difficulty  and  therefore  to  be 
Upon  aDd  a  ValUabl6  addltlon  t0  clpal  sources  of  wealth  America  as  it  is  in  Germany  more  economical  than  that  of  wood;  so  that  the  total 

cost  of  manufacture  would 

^ be  in  the  two  instances 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  SLEEPING  CAE  WITH  UNIQUE  AND  COMMENDABLE  INTEEIOB  FEATUEES  FOE 
COMFOET  IN  TBAYELING. 

3r-  and  France,  still  the  possibility  of  using  waste  other  paper-mak 

and  smoke  ren-  material  such  as  grape-vine  stems  should  not  be  with-  ject  of  general  i 

le  the  company’s  out  interest  in  the  States;  and  this  possibility  is  _ 

Irawn  behind  an-  offered  by  an  invention  that  is  giving  the  French  and  To  the  Bullet: 


about  the  same,  and  the 
vine-stems  should  bring 
I  Fr.  1.00  per  100  kilo¬ 
grammes.  It  would  not, 
however,  pay  to  transport 
them  far,  by  reason  of 
their  low  value  in  com¬ 
parison  to  their  bulk;  so 
that  the  pulp  must  be 
made  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  vine¬ 
yards. 

The  manufacture  of  the 
pulp  into  paper  would  be 
about  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  wood  pulp;  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chaptal’s  ex¬ 
periments  the  treatment 
with  alkalies  gives  the 
best  results.  The  bleaching 
of  the  pulp  is  best  effected 
by  chlorine. 

The  double  advantage  of 
the  discovery  or  investiga¬ 
tion — namely,  the  utiliza-  | 
tion  of  the  vine-stems  and 
l  FEATUEES  FOB  the  finding  of  a  substitute 

for  the  rapidly  diminish 
ing  supply  of  rags  am 

other  paper-making  material— should  make  this  sul  o  «  I  w_i 
Ject  of  general  interest.  I  ^CT-LLf —  v  ul 


.orecnougnt  in  n.v.ng  me  sleeper  drawn  benind  an-  ottered  by  an  Invention  that  is  giving  the  French  and  To  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Sc  Pace 

other  car,  so  tl*t  the  noise  of  the  motors  cannot  be  Germans  great  pleasure,  especially  as  at  the  present  Giety,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Brown  contributes  an  interestim  “ 


heard,  'eaves  a.' most  nothing  to  be  desired  that  could 
be  reasonably  expected. 

Cars  leave  both  terminals  of  the  road  each  night 


about  retiring  time,  and  arrive  at  their  destination  at  chemistry  in  the  agricultural  school  at  Montpelier, 
a  seasonable  hour  the  next  morning.  has  been  making  extensive  experiments  concerning  the 

♦  *  *  ’  — -  possibility  of  making  paper  out  of  vine-stems.  This  Is 

A  new  method  of  constructing  the  foundations  of  all  the  more  welcomed,  as  the  supply  of  raw  material 

buildings  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  tor  paper-making  is  getting  scarcer  every  ve»r 


e  me  wine  industry  is  languishing  in  both  coun-  series  of  diagrams  showing  the  maximum,  minimum 

B-  and  average  levels  of  the  waters  of  the  Mlssisslpp _ EnvelopC_ 

Mons.  Chaptal,  professor  of  general  and  applied  system  at  five  stations— Hannibal,  on  the  Mississippi  FoldOUt 

mi8try  in  the  agricultural  school  at  Montpelier,  Hermann,  on  the  Missouri;  St.  Louis,  Just  below  ttai — .  - 

been  making  extensive  experiments  concerning  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri;  Cairo,  oi  V/  insert _ 

Ability  of  making  paper  out  of  vine-stems.  This  Is  the  Ohio;  and  Memphis.  Tennessee,  The  varying  in 

the  more  welcomed,  as  the  supply  of  raw  material  fluence  of  the  different  types  qf  rainfall  occurring  in 

paper-making  is  getting  scarcer  everv  vear  different  parts  of  the  drainage  area  is  clearly  shown. 
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Those  who  are  forced  to  take  advantage  of  the  earthquake  shocks  from  being  communicated  to  the  Prom  the  botanical  point  of  view  the  vine  differs 
meag‘1  comforts  of  the  railroad  sleeping  car  will  re-  buildings  has  been  devised  and  patented  by  Dr.  J.  A.  from  ordinary  tree  branches  only  ’in  a  few  unin. 

oice  o  learn  that  at  least  one  transportation  company  Calantarlents.  of  Scarborough.  In  this  system  the  portant  details.  The  amount  of  cellulose  in  the  two  is 

is  anticipating  interference  by  law,  and  is  providing  foundation,  which  is  built  in  the  usual  manner,  is  about  the  same.  For  the  manufacture  of 

the  public  with  something  novel  in  car  service  in  pro-  faced  with  hard  material  such  as  granite  or  iron,  and  substance  can  be  employed  which  may  be  '  hane  d 

•  at  they  pay.  upon  this  facing  layers  of  talc,  mica,  or  other  smooth  partly  or  wholly  into  fibers  and  form  cellulose,  and 


portion  to  what  they  pay. 

With  this  new  design  of  car,  real  comfort  is  f 
llshed  at  the  usual  rates 
if  the  lower  berth,  while 
those  who  are  willing  to 
iccept  an  “upper”  find  at 
east  better  accommoda¬ 
tions  than  those  provided 
by  other  cars,  and  at  a  re¬ 
duced  price  to  compensate 
for  the  difference. 

A  sleeping  car  on  an 
inter-urban  line  is  not 
an  entirely  new  thing  in 
this  country,  but  such  cars 
as  are  now  being  operated 
daily  between  Peoria,  Ill., 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are 
proving  a  boon  to  the 
traveler  as  well  as  some- 
hing  of  a  curiosity. 

Upon  entering  a  com¬ 
partment  to  prepare  for 
the  night’s  rest,  one  finds 
that  the  bed  to  be  occupied 
*  folded  snugly  into  the 
■all  and  that  a  chair, 
laced  in  a  comfortable 
pace,  is  waiting  for  the 
passenger.  If  the  upper  j 

berth  is  not  sold  it  is  not 
let  down,  which  permits  The  sleeping  car  berths  a 

of  standing  upright  if  de-  tl 

sired.  When  ready  to  re¬ 
tire  the  cot  is  drawn  out  from  the  wall,  and  if  tal 
you  will  find  to  your  great  relief  that  it  is  six  inch* 
longer  than  any  berth  you  have  ever  occupied,  an 
permits  of  stretching  out  to  full  length. 

In  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  bed  is  an  electric  ligh 


upon  this  facing  layers  of  talc,  mica,  c 


b  deposited,  each  layer  being  dusted  with  the  fibers  of  which 
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The  pillows  are  kept  in  ra 
packed  on  the  floor  a 


I  and  if  tall,  powdered  ale  mica,  asbestos,  soapstone,  or  sand,  or  making,  mostly  fir,  birch,  aspen  and  sycamore  (pla- 

t  is  six  inches  mats  of  asbestos  etc.,  may  be  used  without  the  plates  tana)  costs  Fr.  7.00  per  cubic  meter  or  Fr  2  00  per 

occupied,  and  of  talc.  Slabs  of  granite  or  iron  placed  on  this  pre-  100  kilogrammes.  Assuming  that  the  vine'  stems 

,  4  M  P*fed  ”n®  forin  the  base  °f  tha  superstructure.  The  yield  50  per  cent  as  much  paper  pulp,  in  proportion  I 

electric  light,  object  of  the  arrangement  is,  in  the  case  of  an  earth-  as  the  wood,  their  worth  would  be  at  least  Fr.  T .00  S  I 

lich  would  correspond  to  Fr.  15 


the  fibers  of  which  are  sufficient.  Concerning  his  I 
experiments  with  the  vine, 
Chaptal  says  he  cut  the  | 
“I  dried  stems  into  pieces  uf 
convenient  length  and 
treated  them  with  hot 
diluted  aqua  regia  (nitro- 
muriatic  acid).  The  result¬ 
ing  product  he  triturated 
slightly  with  water  and 
passed  it  through  a  sieve, 
obtaining  a  brown  pulp 
composed  of  spindle- 
shaped  fibers  of  cellulose 
of  different  but  sufficient 
lengths.  Treating  t  h  e 
stems  with  alkalies  gave 
about  the  same  results. 
According  to  these  experi¬ 
ments  there  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  dried  stems, 
by  suitable  reduction  in 
size,  a  product  which  an¬ 
swers  all  the  requirements 
of  a  good  paper  pulp. 

As  regards  the  Indus¬ 
trial  and  economic  side  of 
the  question,  La  Nature  I 
^ — — gives  some  data  concern- 
.  ,  „  ing  the  comparative 

*ks  in  the  wall,  and  not  values  of  the  different  raw 

i  in  most  sleepers.  materials  in  France.  The 

wood  employed  for  paper-  I 
making,  mostly  fir,  birch,  aspen  and  sycamore  (pla- 
tana)  costs  Fr.  7.00  per  cubic  meter,  or  Fr.  2.00  per  | 


which  obtains  its  current  from  a  storage  battery  and  quake,  to  allow  the  building  to  slide  laterally.  Means 


not.  from  the  trolley.  With  this  arrangement  the  light  are  provided  for  rend* 
burns  witl^the  same  uniformity  at  all  times,  and  the  point  where  they 

makes  it  possible  for  one  to  read  after  retiring  if  _ 

wishing  to  do  so.  Paper  froi 

A  small  wall  safe  is  also  provided  in  each  compart-  by  db. 

ment,  for  the  protection  of  money  or  other  valuables.  Although  the  grape 


unique  and  a  valuable  addition  to  cipal  sources  of  wealth  of  America  a 


This  in  itself  is  a  unique  and  a  valuable  additi 
the  sleeping  car.  Upon 
arising  in  the  morning  the 
cot  is  again  folded  into  the 
wall,  and  the  small  camp 
chair  is  again  used  while 
dressing.  The  toilet  rooms 
at  each  end  of  the  car  are 
roomy  and  well  equipped, 
and  after  the  preparations 
for  the  day  are  over  you 
return  to  your  berth,  when 
the  thoughtfulness  of  the 
company  surprises  one 
still  more,  for  you  are 
served  by  a  porter  with 
hot  coffee  and  rolls  with 
butter,  free  of  charge.  We 
are  told  that  he  is  amply 
paid,  and  the  company 
does  not  permit  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  tips. 

If  during  the  night  it 
has  been  your  lot  to  oc¬ 
cupy  an  upper  birth,  you 
find  first  of  all  that  it  has 
a  window'  supplying  light 
and  fresh  air.  Besides 
this,  the  curtains  for  this  ^ 
berth  cover  It  sufficiently  A  NEW  TYP1 

to  exclude  the  annoying 
glare  of  the  chandelier, 
which  is  found  in  the  ordinary  sleeper. 

The  noticeable  absence  of  cinders  and  smoke 


,  while  the  company's  out  Interest  in  the  States;  and  this  possibility 


a,rangement  Is,  in  the  case  of  an  earth-  as  the  wood,  their  worth  would  be  at  least  Fr.  1  00  per 

w  the  building  to  slide  laterally.  Means  100  kilogrammes,  which  would  correspond  to  Fr  15 

provided  for  rendering  the  service  pipes  flexible  at  per  hectare  of  vineyard 

point  where  they  issue  from  the  ground.  The  cost  of  manufacture  would  probably  be  higher 

—  *  1  •  **  than  in  the  case  of  wood,  as  there  would  be  more  raw 

«per  from  Grapevine  stems.  material  required  for  an  equal  weight  of  pulp  \s 

BY  DB.  bobkbt  GsiMsuAw.  against  this,  the  treatment  of  the  vine-stems  seems  to 

le  grape  industry  is  not  one  of  the  prin-  be  attended  with  less  difficulty,  and  therefore  to  be 

of  wealth  of  America  as  it  is  in  Germany  more  economical  than  that  of  wood;  so  that  the  total 

cost  of  manufacture  would 
be  in  the  two  instances 
about  the  same,  and  the 
vine-stems  should  bring 
Fr.  1.00  per  100  kllo- 

■■  n~  _  grammes.  It  would  not, 

however,  pay  to  transport 
them  far,  by  reason  of 
their  low  value  in  com¬ 
parison  to  their  bulk;  so 
that  the  pulp  must  be 
made  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  vine¬ 
yards. 

The  manufacture  of  the 
pulp  into  paper  would  be 
about  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  wood  pulp;  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chaptal’s  ex¬ 
periments  the  treatment 
with  alkalies  gives  the 
best  results.  The  bleaching 
of  the  pulp  is  best  effected 
by  chlorine. 

The  double  advantage  of 
the  discovery  or  investiga¬ 
tion — namely,  the  utilizn- 
J  tlon  of  the  vine-stems  and 

ITH  UNIQUE  AND  COMMENDABLE  INTERIOR  FEATURES  FOR  the  finding  of  a  substitute 

COMFORT  IN  TRAVELING.  for  the  rapidly  diminish 

ing  supply  of  rags  am 

still  the  possibility  of  using  waste  other  paper-making  material — should  make  this  sttl  o 
as  grape-vine  stems  should  not  be  with-  Ject  of  general  interest.  “ 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  SLEEPING  CAR  WITH  UNIQUE  AND  COMMENDABLE  INTERIOR  FEATURES  FOR 
COMFORT  IN  TRAVELING. 


s  grape-vine  stems  should  i 


Ser.O  f  Vol 


forethought  in  having  the  sleeper  drawn  behind  an-  offered  by  an  invention  that  is  giving  the  French  and 
other  car,  so  lllfct  the  noise  of  the  motors  cannot  be  Germans  great  pleasure,  especially  as  at  the  present 

heard,  ’eaves  a.  -nost  nothing  to  be  desired  that  could  time  the  wine  industry  is  languishing  in  both 

be  reasonably  -expected.  tries. 

Cars  leave  both  terminals  of  the  road  each  night  Mons.  Chaptal,  professor  of  general  and  a 
about  retiring  time,  and  arrive  at  their  destination  at  chemistry  in  the  agricultural  school  at  Mont 
a  seasonable  hour  the  next  morning.  has  been  making  extensive  experiments  concernit 


ition  that  is  giving  the  P  rench  and  To  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  S*  Pace  V")  "1 

asure,  especially  as  at  the  present  ciety,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Brown  contributes  an  interestim 

ustry  is  languishing  in  both  conn-  series  of  diagrams  showing  the  maximum,  minimum 

and  average  levels  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississipp _ EllVelope_ 

Mons.  Chaptal.  professor  of  general  and  applied  system  at  five  stations-Hannibal,  on  the  Mississippi  FoldOUt 

chemistry  in  the  agricultural  school  at  Montpelier,  Hermann,  on  the  Missouri;  St.  Tamils,  just  below  th< — ~/x  t  - 

has  been  making  extensive  experiments  concerning  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri;  Cairo,  ot  w  insert - 


A  new  method  of  constructing  the  foundations  of  all  the 

buildings  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  for  pa 


possibility  of  making  paper  out  of  vine-stems.  This  is  the  Ohio;  and  Memphis.  Tennessee.  The  varying  in 
all  the  more  welcomed,  as  the  supply  of  raw  material  fluence  of  the  different  types  qf  rainfall  occurring  in 
for  paper-making  is  getting  scarcer  every  year.  different  parts  of  the  drainage  area  is  clearly  shown. 


The  directors  of  the  Pullman  Company  have 
taken  a  step  which  should  advance  them  in  the 
Public  estimation.  They  announce  a  willingness 
j  to  meet  a  reasonable  demand  for  reduced  sleeping 
]  car  rates;  and  to  be  governed  in  this,  to  some  ' 
|  extent,  by  the  opinions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
|  <’om  mission.  This  means  that  they  will  not  oppose 
a  lower  rate  for  upper  berths  than  for  lower;  and 
i  hat  if  the  commission  reaffirms  its  decision  in  the 
j  hoftus  case,  the  company  will  voluntarily  make 
]  reductions  based  on  that  principle.  Until  such 
decision,  the  company  could  not  well  act  or  decide 
j  the  plan  on  which  reductions  should  be  ma8e. 


Comparison  of  Railway  Passenger  Rates  in 
Europe  and  America. 


In  our  Issue  of  Nov.  5,  1910,  we  published  an 
article  taken  from  the  Official  Railway  Guide  on  I 
"Cost  of  Traveling  by  Rail  in  Europe  and  North  ; 
America.”  In  a  letter  by  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis,  ( 

published  in  the  Chicago  Record  Herald  of  Nov.  Lt 
10,  that  gentleman  Remarks  upon  the  same  subject,  K 
as  follows: 

While  agitators  in  the  United  States  are  trying 
to  pass  laws  cutting  railroad  fares  down  to  2  cents 
a  mile,  the  railways  of  Europe  are  advancing  their 
charges  almost  every  year,  because  of  the  advanced  |  f 


Pullman  Company  is  Willing  to  Modify  Kates. 

FoUowing  a  meeting  of  directors  of  the  Pullman 
the  K’t  ,°Ven  6r  9’  the  b°ard  haa  announced  to 
entail  ,  Comme,ce  Commission  that  on  dis- 
dlm  °  re°ent  °rder  of  the  commission  re- 
lowers  o  n  °n,  UPPer  berths  as  compared  with 
onnlo.  1  *hat  befn  <leclded  to  abandon  further 
opposition  to  the  plan,  and  the  rates  will  be  allowed 
hi80*11!40  effeCt  without  contest.  No  action  has 
Deen  taken  by  the  company  toward  establishing 
lower  rates,  however.  The  actual  reduction  of  the 
I!8  dapends  on  the  actl°n  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
neice  Commission  on  its  rehearing  of  the  evidence 
“  ‘be,  Loftus  case  involving  rates  put  of  St.  Paul 
to  Chicago,  Seattle,  Fargo  and  Duluth.  In  its  or- 
der  in  this  case,  which  has  been  enjoined  pending 
evid6lear  and  the  con8lderation  of  additional 
H  u’  commission  ordered  reductions  in  the 

upper  berths  and  lesser  cuts  in  the  charges  for 
lowers  except  to  Chicago,  if  the  commission  in 
this  case  that  is  now  pending  reaffirms  its  previous 
and  establishes  the  principle  that  there 
wuld  b®  *  differential  in  the  rates  for  upper  and 
lower  berths,  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  board  of 


directors  that  reductions  should  voluntarily  be 
made  m  the  rates  throughout  the  country  without 

c™,L,r  "mber  »  oZZTZ 


cost  of  fuel  for  their  locomotives,  and  the  increased 
wages  for  their  employees.  As  the  European  rail-  - 
ways  are  generally  owned  and  operated  by  the  gov-  j 
ernment,  this  advance  cannot  be  charged  to  over- 
capitalization,  but  is  made  absolutely  necessary  by 
the  increased  expense  of  operation  and  maintw-  i 
nance.  There  is  no  alternative.  Government-owned 
i  railways  are  compelled  to  pay  maximum  wages,  and 
their  coal,  lubricating  oil,  lumber,  rails  and  other 
supplies  for  construction  and  maintenance  cost  just 
as  much  a#  Is  paid  by  a  private  purchaser.  The 
government  railways  are  not  managed  for  profit, 
but  public  policy  requires  them  to  pay  expenses  and 
accumulate  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  the  bonds  that 
were  issued  to  build  them.  In  order  to  do  this,  1 
European  railways  very  generally  have  been  com-  t 
pelled  to  advance  rates  of  fare  and  freight,  and 
there  has  been  no  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  hear  the  complaints  and  protests  of  the  public. 

Second-class  railway  fares  throughout  Europe  on 
the  principal  railways  will  now  average  per  mile 
more  than  the  first-class  fares  in  the  United  States.  I 
First-class  fares  in  Europe  are  about  30  per  cent  I 
higher  than  first-class  Tares  in  the  United  States; 
third-class  fares  in  Europe  are  about  40  per  cent 
lower  than  first-class  fares  in  the  United  States,  but  I 
no  one  except  newly  arrived  Immigrants  would 
ride  third-class  in  this  country.  Sleeping  car  fares 
are  from  20  to  30  per  cent  higher,  and  on  "trains 
de  luxe”  50  per  cent  higher,  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  will  always  be  a  controversy  as  j 
to  the  comparative  comfort  of  the  wagon-lit  com¬ 
partment  cars  of  Europe  and  the  Pullmans  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste, 
j  i  It  costs  about  one-third  more  for  an  American  to 
i  j  travel  the  same  distance  in  Europe  than  in  the 
!  United  States,  let  him  go  by  the  cheapest  way  he 
can,  because  he  has  to  pay  extra  for  his  baggage, 
and  the  fees  and  tips  that  are  demanded  by  porters 
at  the  railway  stations,  the  servants  at  the  hotels 
and  other  persons  who  help  him  along  in  his  jour- 
'  ney,  must  be  counted  in.  • 


(SicwSo-  Review,-  Saj^a y.  Nov-. 


American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Car. 

Covering  a  wider  field  than  the  portable  rescue 
station  being  put  into  service  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  a  car  will  be  put  on  the  road  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  Society  about  December  5,  which 
j  will  teach  first  aid  to  the  injured  work  to  railroad 
employees  and  employees  of  factories,  as  well  as 
covering  other  ground  where  there  is  danger  from 
accidents.  While  this  car  will  cover  a  somewhat 
■  different  field  than  the  Bureau  of  Mines  cars,  it 
Sj  will  do  work  in  the  mining  districts,  and  also  will 
J  be  available  in  case  of  mine  disasters.  The  car, 
A  which  now  is  in  Buffalo  receiving  its  equipment, 
P  was  presented  to  the  American  Red  Cross  Society 
'  by  the  Pullman  Company.  Dr.  M.  Whitfield  Glas¬ 
gow,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  have  charge  of  the 


Steps  to  Safeguard  Railway  Mall  Clerks. 

Unless  railway  mail  cars  are  sanitary  and  safe  In 
construction  the  postmaster  general  need  not  pay 
the  railroads  for  the  special  car  service,  under 
authority  granted  in  a  recent  act  of  congress,  and 
Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  has  served  formal 
notice  on  all  railways  that  payment  for  special  car 


Courteous  Order  Hearing. 

Hearing  was  given  on  Nov.  17  by  the  corporation 
commission  of  Oklahoma  upon  its  proposed  order 
requiring  courteous  treatment  toward  the  traveling 
public  on  the  part  of  train  employees,  including  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Pullman  Company.  Appearing  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  order  were  delegations  represent¬ 
ing  the  railway  conductors  and  the  railway  train¬ 
men’s  brotherhoods.  They  not  object  to  the 
order,  however,  in  event  it  isTnodifled  so  that  the 
commission  will  make  an  investigation  to  ascertain 
the  facts  before  citation  is  issued,  otherwise  the  or¬ 
der,  they  construe,  will  permit  frivolous  charges  to 
be  made  against  them  by  persons  having  griev¬ 
ances  against  the  trainman  personally,  or  against 
the  railroad  company.  The  commission  was  told 
that  all  train  employees  are  peace  officers  under  the 
Billups  prohibition  act,  and  that  many  infractions 
would  be  reported  when  the  law  is  enforced  against 
drinking,  etc.  /  * 


I  The  Pullman  Company  is  effecting  a  change  in  the 
designs  of  door3  on  all  of  its  coaches  which  are 
I  now  entering,  or  wiil  enter,  the  new  station  of  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  in  New  York  City.  The  plat¬ 
forms  of  this  station  are  on  a  level  with  the  floors 
of  the  cars,  this  necessitating  the  shortening  of 
I  the  doors  which  now  extend  below  the  level  of  the 
vestibule  ulatforms. 

I  ‘  Zrhe  Union  Pacific  will  erect  a  freight  house 
nnrl  rearrange  its  freight  terminal  tracks  at  Den- 
d  f’ol  The  roundhouse  and  repair  shops,  built  in 
I  plty  in  1871.  Will  be  torn  down  and  the  site  will 

|  ‘  nvered  with  tracks.  The  machinery  will  be 

I  be  .  to  the  Fortieth  St.  shops  of  the  company. 

J  are  being  vacated  by  the  Pullman  Palace 

I  ?  Co  in  addition  to  this  the  road  will  expend  a 
"  ,a“ge  sum  for  new  machinery. _ 


86. 
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*1"  '  Pullman  Rates  Reduced. 

I  The  Pullman  Company  has  announced  that  In 
Ej  compliance  with  the  agitation  for  a  cheaper  rate  ' 
for  upper  than  for  lower  berths,  it  has  prepared  a  I 
M  revision  of  Its  rates  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
«  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  new  tariffs  ‘ 
M  ^uce  ubout  20  per  cent  of  the  lower  berth  rates.  I 
1  “n“.  a11  °f  the  ^tes  for  upper  berths  to  20  per 

■  cent  below  the  rate  for  lowers.  The  minimum  rate  for  I 

■  “PPers  however,  is  to  be  *1.25,  and  that  for  lowers 
H  *1,50;  I”  announcing  the  proposed  new  schedules, 

I  all  ol  which  have  not  yet  been  completed,  General 

^re^„S  ^ernald  01  the  Pu,lman  Company 
(3  said.  While  the  company  does  not  admit  that 
1  there  is  any  difference  in  the  value  of  the  service 
Jk  and  whlIe  the  uPPer  berth  costs  more  to  construct 
and  as  much  to  maintain  and  operate,  the  company 
1  has  become  satisfied  that  there  is  a  belief  in  the 
;  public  mind  that  the  upper  is  worth  less,  which 
I  , b®come  80  aPParent  that  the  company  has  de¬ 
ll  elded  to  make  the  reduction,  with  no  thought  that  I 
,|  it  will  increase  the  revenue  by  increasing  the  trav- 
.]  el  ”  Whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
J  sion  will  accept  the  rates  now  submitted  or  order  I 
.  further  reductions  will  depend  on  its  decision  after 
J  hearing  evidence  to  be  introduced  by  the  attorneys 
E  Ke"!fal  °/  fiVe  States  that  have  Previously  entered 
B  petition  for  reductions  ranging  as  high  as  50  per 
I  cent  in  the  upper  berths.  P  I 

|  Fast  Trains  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

!|  Coincident  with  the  opening  of  the  new  Penn-  i 
I  "!fVanla  s‘aUo"  in  ^w  York,  the  running  time  of 
all  through  trains  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  I 
L  -feiSey  ^  cut  to  one  hour  and  50  minutes  be- 

Freight  Cars. 

I  —The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  bought  200  steel  I 
|  underframe,  40-ft.  flat  cars,  from  the  Pullman 
B  Company,  filling  the  inquiry  noted  last  week. 

Passenger  Cars. 

I  — The  Seaboard  Alt'  Line  has  ordered  ten  first-  j 

class  wide-vestibule,  70-ft.  passenger  cars,  and  three 
I  70-ft.  combination  mail  and  baggage  cars  from  the  | 

!  Pullman  Company,  Ailing  the  inquiry  noted  in  these  i 
I  columns  last  week. 

J  — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  reported  to  have 
I  placed  orders  for  50  all-steel  passenger  coaches. 

of  which  30  ‘■will  be  built  by  the  American  Car  & 

J  Foundry  Co.,  and  20  by  the  Pullman  Companv. 

I  This  fills  In  part  the  inquiry  noted  November  5.  ‘  - 

(^A.u_^A~y  AOeStoeT re.. 
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Reductions  in  Pullman  Rates. 

G.  S.  Femald,  general  attorney  of  the  Pullman  Company,  on  | 
December  1  submitted  to  Commissioners  Lane  and  Clark  ot  tne  ( 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Chicago  a  proposition  for  j 
a  general  reduction  of  about  20  per  cent,  in  the  rates  for  upper 
j  berths  in  sleeping  cars  and  for  some  reductions  in  the  rates  for 
long-distance  journeys  in  lower  berths.  Commissioners  Lane 
and  Clark  were  in  Chicago  to  conduct  a  rehearing  of  the.  case 
brought  by  George  S.  Loftus  against  the  Pullman  Company,  in 
I  which  the  commission  ordered  reductions  m  rates  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  St.  Paul  and  between  other  points  in  the  Northwest 
I  The  reductions  offered  by  the  Pullman  Company  of  the  specific 


The  Upper  Berth. 

j  ahShVTUnCe",ent  lhat  tbe  Putlman  company  has  decided  to 
chadr«"  hme°rder  °f  ‘He  InterState  Commerce  Commissionand 
'  »rang  K  T  .  priCe  for  upper  than  for  lower  berths  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  hailed  with  satisfaction.  Should  the  company  in  ffs 
generosity  g°  so  far  as  to  fix  the  charge  for  the  upper  berth  at 
,  '°W'r  ,her'  W‘,U,d  b'  *U" 

i  fbJo0  cI?arge  the,  same  for  ‘he  second-story  shelf,  with  which 
those  h  came  late  were  obliged  to  content  themselv«  as  fori  I 

j  I  fr2ngementeSew7n  aff  T  **  ^  unreasonable-  The  new 
those  l  afford  more  economical  accommodation  to 

,  n!l  ^  d  t0  consider  ‘he  question  of  expense,  and  will 
ukcehW  She.glVeJarger  °pportunity  to  those  whose  architecture  is  ' 

j  E  u«LSbhr a  d"',ck  ,he  toth  [ 

JiT  ’V  possibility.  °f  course,  that  those  who  are  eon-  .* 
°  u  k  an  Upper  berth>  either  for  economic  reasons  nr 

theepPrndlCtl0n  that  thu  traYeling  public  will  be  happier  because  I 
the  Pullman  company  has  kindly  consented  to  f 

,  &»dero,,h,,.,UKCo^^^iSj.^ffi  | 

[rnmmmms 

to  Albany  if  H  25  from  AltoJ  StSJX  fc  ^ 

have  been  running  since  August  15,  1909.  ’  H  tralns 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  which  owns  and  operates  1 
the  sleeping  cars  used  on  its  lines,  announces  that  on  the  lines 
i  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis,  Chicago  to  Kansas  City  and  Chi-  I 
cago  to  Houghton,  Mich.,  steel  sleeping  cars  are  now  in  use. 

The  announcements  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  that  its  ferry 
from  Jersey  City  to  Brooklyn,  around  the  southern  end  of 
Manhattan,  will  be  discontinued  November  27,  brings  out  the 
j  fact  that  this  ferry  is  made  use  of  by  many  truck  wagons  of 
I  -large  warehouses  in  Brooklyn.  With  no  direct  ferry  these  wag- 


_ s  involved  in  the  case  are  somewhat  less  than  those  ordered 

by  the  commission,  but  they  include  reductions  not  only  of  the 
rates  involved  in  these  cases  but  in  rates  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  reductions  proposed: 

Present  rate,  , - Proposed  rate - \ 

From  Chicago  to—  Upper  and  lower.  Upper.  Lower. 

Boston  . $  5.50  »  4.40  $  5.50 

New  York  .  5.00  4.00  5.00 

Pittsburg;  . . .  2  00  2.00  2.50 

St.  PauF .  2.00  1.60  2.00 

St.  Louis  .  2.00  1.60  2.00 

San  Francisco  .  14.00  10.40  13.00 

Seattle  .  14.00  10.40  13.00 

Denver  .  .  6.00  4.80  6.00 

Washington’.'. .  4.50  3.60  4.50 

New  Orleans  .  S.50  4.40  5.50 

Galveston  .  8.00  560  7.00 

San  Antonio  .  8.00  ^6.00  7.50 

St n Augustine  7. .  7.00  4.40  6.75 

Atlanta  . . .  4.50  3.60  4.50 

Kansas  City  .  2.50  2.00  2.50 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  cases  the  price  for  the  upper  berth 
is  20  per  cent,  less  than  for  the  lower  berth. 

Pullman  Car  Rates  and  Condition*. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  discussing  the  recent  announcement 
of  the  Pullman  Company  that  it  would  be  willing  to  make  a 
reduction  in  rates  for  the  use  of  upper  berths — a  subject  which 
is  still  under  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission-says  that  the  proposal  of  the  company  will  provide  for 
a  difference  of  about  ten  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  upper  berths. 
This  is  much  less  than  the  differences  named  in  the  order  which 
was  issued  by  the  commission  a  year  ago. 

Basing  its  statement  apparently  in  part  on  facts  brought  out 
by  the  commission,  and  in  part  by  statements  of  Pullman  offi¬ 
cers.  the 


of  bookkeeping,  the  mileage  is  included  in  repairs  and  i 


Minneapolis,  as  presented  at  the  last  hearing,  showed  net  earn¬ 
ings,  $69,569,  or  18.21  per  cent.  The  St.  Paul  road’s  figures  (oq 
cars  owned  by  the  road)  showed  9)4  per  cent,  for  the  same' 
period,  the  average  cost  of  the  cars  being  $19,609.  During  the 
year  the  St.  Paul’s  sleeping  cars  are  in  Service  an  average  of 
75  or  80  per  cent.  A  small  company  could  not  do  business  by 
itself  on  the  Pullman  basis  because  most  of  the  profit  consists 
in  the  constant  employment  of  practically  all  the  cars  by  shifting 
the  excess  at  one  point  immediately  to  places  where  demand 
exceeds  supply,  as  it  always  does  somewhere  or  other  the  whole 
year  through. 

Pullman  records  show  that  “car  cleaning  and  washing” 
amounts  to  nearly  $1,500,000  annually.  Only  13  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  lost  linen  is  collected  from  porters,  the  other  87  per 
cent,  being  "excused.”  The  average  porter’s  pay  is  $34  a  month. 
Conductors  get  $85  or  more.  The  vestibule  patent  expired  five 
years  ago  and  the  Pullman  Company  now  controls  no  live 
patents. 

Hearing  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  A  Eastern. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  Second  district,  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Eastern  l 
Railroad,  H.  T.  Newcomb  of  Washington,  D.  G,  testified  for  J 
the  railways  opposing  the  granting  of  a  certificate  of  necessity.  | 


I  Following  a  general  revision  of  its  eastern  schedule  in  1908, 
the  company  immediately  began  a  revision  of  all  its  western 
rates,  the  last  of  which  changes  took  effect  last  January.  The 
new  revision,  like  the  previous  one,  makes  manv  reductions  and 
|  some  advances,  with  a  net  reduction  of  small  dimensions.  It  be- 
|  came  apparent  to  the  Pullman  people  at  the  last  rate  hearing 
that  public  demand  for  differentials  was  irresistible.  Eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  berths  occupied  in  Pullman  cars  in  this  country 
during  the  past  year  have  been  lower  berths.  [Assuming  all 
cars  to  have  24  berths,  the  average  number  of  upper  berths  oc¬ 
cupied  would,  therefore,  be  only  three].  The  earnings  of  Pull¬ 
man  cars  have  regularly  increased  in  spite  of  business  depres¬ 
sions  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  fewer  empty  berths  than 
ever  before,  because  the  supply  of  lower  berths  is  less  adequate 
than  ever  before.  The  receipts  from  cars  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  July  31,  1910,  amounted  to  $35,365,321.  The  com- 
pany’s  claim  that  potential  competition  was  an  important  risk 
of  the  business  has  not  been  justified  by  the  facts.  No  con- 
tract  has  been  lost,  while  one  new  road,  the  Florida  East  Coast, 
has  been  taken  on.  No  prominent  road  is  proposing  to  operate 
its  own  sleeping  cars.  The  average  life  of  a  sleeping  car  is 
twenty  years;  then  it  must  become  a  passenger  coach,  a  circus 
car  or  junk.  During  the  past  three  years  the  number  of  cars 
owned  by  the  company  was  5,300  and  the  average  number  con¬ 
stantly  in  service  was  5  000,  of  which  600  were  tourist  cars.  The 
company  has  more  than  100  compartment  cars.  Some  of  these 
are  run  on  the  20th  Century  Limited  express  trains  of  the  New 
York  Central.  This  train  last  week  left  Chicago  in  two  sec- 
tions  on  five  consecutive  days.  Two  or  three  dozen  Pullman 
cars  are  destroyed  in  wrecks  each  year.  The  Pullman  officers 
say  that  few  passengers  would  consider  a  differential  of  less 
than  50  cents  an  inducement  to  take  an  upper  berth,  if  a  lower 
oerth  were  available.  Pullman  officers  think  a  car  ought  to  earn 
$7,000  a  year.  Between  Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  the  following 
results  per  car  per  annum  were  shown : 

Gross,  $7,000;  expenses,  repairs,  maintenance  and  5  per  cent, 
depreciation,  $5,000;  net,  $2,000;  percentage  of  net  on  $17,500 
capital  investment,  11.2  per  cent.  The  averages  for  the  country 
would  be  much  less  than  this. 

Contracts  with  125  systems  vary  in  form,  but  Pullman  takes 
few  chances  under  any  contract.  The  average  term  is  15  to  20 
years,  with  a  6-months’  clause  permitting  termination  at  any 
time.  Usually  a  road  is  charged  $6,000  a  year  and  if  the  car 
earns  less  a  mileage  of  one  cent  per  mile  is  assessed,  but  the 
railway  has  the  option  of  making  good  the  deficit  on  a  cash  basis. 
Mileage  this  year  aggregated  only  $500,000,  whereas  a  few  years 
ago  it  exceeded  $2,000,000.  According  to  the  company’s  system 
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PR°P°SED  REDUCTIONS  ^IN  S LEERING  CAR  RATES. 

HE  Pullman  Company  has  greatly  disappointed  the  state 
|  _ .  3  °rney'5encra,s  ar|d  othenfcoliticians  who  have  been  1 


7 '  “'“7““’  “““  ulnc«po*iticians  who  have  been 

has  offer!0/ 1'  ,  y  t?’"g  l°  C°n^  *  ‘°  redllCe  its  rates-  It 

tician  I  °  jeduce  the  rates  before  the  prosecutors  and  poli- 

more  IT  «  '  t0  8Ct  3  repUtation  at  its  expense.  Further- 

h  ve  hi  *°  "iake  reductio,ls  "ot  only  where  they 

countrt  The°Up  I  *  r"™'  Pr°CCedings  but  throughout  the 
try.  I  he  Pullman  Company  ought  to  be  indicted  for  cruel 

for  reJ,UI 7“  treat'!,ent  ,of  poIiticia»s-  How  can  they  get  credit 
for  reductions  tnade  where  they  did  not  ask  for  them?  The 
company  plainly  is  seeking  to  dish  the  politicians.  It  is  try- 
ts  rat  g  r  ,’tSe!f  credit  fr0,n  the  public  for  reductions  in 
cultivat  ‘"n  tt,n-g  °therS  have  iL  Tbis  tendency  to 

cultivate  public  opinion  is  getting  chronic  among  large  cor- 

'  get  to^H  ^  kCePSr  ?  *he  PUbHc  and  the  corP°rations  may 
to  2  I'"  111  SP?  °,  16  statesmen'  We  are  beginning  almost 

to  sympathize  with  the  anti -corporation  agitators.  It  looks  a<= 

ness  alT,.'5  T"nS  Whe"  they  niay  have  to  cba”ge  their  busi- 
is  very  hard.’5  &  "lan  Wh°  k"°WS  h°W  t0  do  only  one  thing  | 
Of  course,  the  attorney-generals  of  the  states  who  have  com-  1 
p  a>ne  to  tnc  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  about  the  Pull-  > 
■nan  Company's  rates  will  not  accept  the  reductions  it  offers.  ‘ 
to  do  so  might  be  good  for  the  public,  but  it  would  not  be  good 
tor  them.  \ou  cannot  successfully  run  for  office  on  a  olat- 
form  constructed  of  popular  acts  done  by  those  that  you  at- 
.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  seems  apt  to  re- 
abom  20  mat,Cr  dferentIy-  The  reductions  offered  amount  to 
J  lowers  Th  CH-ff  !  UPPCr  bCrths  and  are  not  negligible  for 
m"  T  differentials  proposed  between  uppers  and  lowers 
woidd  remove  all  ground  for  the  complaints  heretofore  made,  be¬ 
cause  the  rates  for  them  have  been  the  same.  It  would  seem  also 
that,  assuming  the  rates  fixed  for  uppers  are  reasonable 

ber0aUbodlisherdCOFPlaint  f™!  S‘eeping  car  rates  ^neral  would 
nLht  c  I  u  r  T  “1e  Pr°P0Sed  arrangemcnt  the  traveler 
light  choose  whether  he  would  pay,  say,  $2  for  one  kind  of 
sleeping  accommodation,  or  $2.50  for  another  kind.  If  he  chose 
d°  Pay  .th®  ex|ra  50  cents  his  ac‘ion  would  afford  conclusive  evi- 
J  ^  ihat  the  lower  was  worth  50  cents  more 

J  k  u  ,  H  16  afforded  such  evidence,  how  could  he  rationally 
he  5vird  !°u COmpla,n  that  the  extra  charge  of  50  cents,  which 
tie  d!d  not  have  to  pay,  was  an  unreasonable  exaction? 

berths  fT-  between  upper  a"d  lower  , 

berths  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  question  of  cost 

to  huiWCthVerSUS  VaKUe,°f  SerVke  in  rate-nlaki"S-  It  costs  more 
*°  b“,ld  the  l,PPcc  berth  into  the  car.  It  also  takes  more  labor 
,  “  he  Part  °/  the  porter  to  make  it  up.  On  the  cost-of-service 
theory  therefore,  the  rate  for  the  upper  should  be  higher.  But, 

Therefore  H  in  C°St’  peop,e  prefer  l°wer  berths. 

Therefore,  the  very  public  officials  who  denounce  the  railways 
for  often  disregarding  cost  of  service  demand  that  the  Pullman  I 
I  Company  and  the  railways  shall  disregard  it  in  respect  to  sleep¬ 
ing  car  rates  To  charge  a  higher  rate  for  a  lower  than  for 
an  upper  berth  is,  on  the  cost-of-service  theory,  an  unfair  dis¬ 
crimination.  On  the  value-of-the-service  theory  it  is  perfectly  I 
proper,  simply  because  people  prefer  lower  berths.  f 

It  is  an  interesting  question  what  effect  the  proposed  change 
will  have  on  sleeping  car  earnings  and  service.  Heretofore 
most  sleeping  cars  have  been  run  with  most  or  all  of  their  up- 
per  berths  empty.  If  it  should  develop  that  many  of  those  who 
heretofore  have  bought  lowers  will  in  future  buy  uppers,  and 
there  be  no  increase  m  the  total  number  of  people  using  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  the  reductions  in  rates  will  result  in  reductions  in 
earnings.  If  most  of  those  who  heretofore  have  bought  lower 
berths  to  continue  to  df>  so,  and  the  lower  rates  for  uppers  cause 
many  persons  who  heretofore  have  stayed  in  chair  cars  to  take 
sleepers,  the  result  will  be  an  increase  in  earnings.  The  lat-  j 
ter  result  seems  the  more  probable.  If  it  takes  place,  the  re-  I 
auctions  in  the  rates  will  cause  a  deterioration  in  the  value  of  i 


,  ky.CWtCAfr.  I  - 

!  the  sleeping  car  service;  not  because  the  service  given  by  the  ! 
I  tC.°mpany  wll  be  different,  but  because,  owing  to  the  increase 

I  ea  "  3  Car’  therC  ^  be  ™“e 

win  n L *  rrgcr-  In  tbat  event-  the  eduction  in  rates 

will  prove  a  good  thing  for  the  sleeping  car  companies  and  a  I 

ers  but",*  °nithe  additi°nal  people  that  ^  enables  to  take  sleep- 
slee’nerc  7  be  a  ?ood  thinB  for  ‘hose  who  would  take 

sleepers  without  the  reductions  in  the  rates. 


the  introduction  of  all-steel  cars. 

BY  W.  H.  RADCLIFFE. 

■'  I  be  aI1-steel.  express  trains  recently  placed  in  operation  on 
he  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  encouraging  to  the  public  in  that 
the  time  is  hastened  when  all-steel  cars  for  both  Pullmans  and 
?  y  ™aches  wiU  be  a  reality,  but  are  somewhat  discomforting 
or  those  who  ride  in  the  wooden  cars  of  local  trains  run 
on  the  same  tracks  as  the  all-steel  express  trains,  and  for  those 
in  the  wooden  cars  of  trains  made  up  partly  of  wooden  cars 
and  partly  of  all-steel  cars.  There  is  less  assurance  of  safety 
to  them  than  in  the  case  of  express  trains  composed  either  en- 
|  tirely  or  in  part  of  wooden  Pullmans. 

i  That  there  is  reason  for  discomfort  is  proved  by  the  fact 
I  that  collisions  between  trains  composed  of  both  steel  cars  and 
wooden  cars  result  in  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the 
!  TW°°den  ™*  with  but  Httle,  if  any,  damage  to  the  steel  cars. 
In  fact,  the  excellent  showing  of  steel  cars  in  collision  is  made 
possible  by  the  wooden  cars  forming  a  part  of  the  trains ;  the 
wooden  cars  being  weaker  than  those  of  steel  act  as  cushions 
and  by  becoming  crushed,  modify  the  force  that  otherwise  would 
be  exerted  on  steel  cars. 

Although  the  same  conditions  exist  in  a  more  modified  form 
m  a  tram  composed  of  wooden  day  coaches  and  the  stronger 
wooden  Pullman  cars,  and  also  between  a  train  made  up  en¬ 
tirely  of  wooden  Pullmans  and  a  train  made  up  entirely  of  wood¬ 
en  day  coaches,  the  strengthening  of  the  Pullmans  by  all-steel 
construction,  without  proportionally  strengthening  the  day 
coaches,  still  further  protects  the  passengers  in  the  Pullmans  at 
the  expense  of  those  in  the  day  coaches. 

When  both  local  and  express  trains  become  entirely  composed 
of  steel  cars  a  collision  will  not  mean  the  s'ame  immunity  from 
death  or  injury  that  the  occupants  of  steel  cars  have  hitherto 
enjoyed,  for  it  is  probable  that  these  cars,  if  of  approximately 
•  |  the  same  strength,  will  in  certain  collisions  be  crushed  or'tele- 
1 1  sc°ped—at  any  rate  they  would  certainly  not  carry  off  the  honors 
■  which  are  now  literally  thrust  upon  them. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article  to  discourage  the  ex- 

I  tTir  °-  Te[CarS  011  Pa8senger  trains,  but  rather  to  urge 
I  ilf  ri  °f  .tLrfnS1-t,On*fr0m  wooden  ‘o  «teel  cars  be 
fit!  P<Tble-  The  greatest  good  is  that  which  bene-  I 

fits  the  largest  number  of  people,  and  in  no  direction  could  all- 
steel  car  construction  be  better  applied  than  on  steam  railways, 
where,  as  previously  mentioned,  Pullman  passengers  are  made 
safe  from  collisions  on  account  of  the  greater  risk  incurred  by  the 
occupants  °f  day  coaches.  The  all-steel  cars  also  reduce  the 
fire  risk  to  a  minimum,  which  s0  often  adds  to  the  horrors  of  ' 

;  «  collision. 

rhe  decrease  in  our  timber  supply  and  the  continued  demand 
pon  our  forests  make  desirable,  wherever  practicable,  the  sub- 
|  s  itution  of  metal  for  wood.  The  great  quantities  of  lumber  em- 
j  Ployed  m  the  building  of  cars  is  already  a  heavy  drain  on  our 

examnli  ^  P°U‘d  ^  ^  “  °ther  railways  fo"°wed  the 

Unn  a  JhC.  Pennsylvanla  ^  adopting  all-steel  car  construc- 

,  Hon  and  used  it  not  only  for  the  Pullman  cars  but  for  the  day 
i  coaches  as  well.  ' 
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Regulations  as  to  Wooden  Cars  In  Pennsylvania 
Tunnels. 

The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  has  issued  an  order  stat¬ 
ing  that  as  a  temporary  arrangement  and  until 
otherwise  ordered,  Pullman  cars  of  foreign  roads 
that  are  of  wood,  will  be  accepted  for  movement 
over  the  tunnel  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  between 
Manhattan  transfer  and  the  Pennsylvania  station 
in  New  York,  provided  they  do  not  carry  gas,  gas¬ 
oline  or  oil  as  illumlnants.  Fires  in  coal  or  char¬ 
coal  ranges  must  be  extinguished  before  entering 
the  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  river.  It  is  further 
required  that  all  except  private  cars  must  have 
vestibule  and  trap  doors,  so  arranged  that  the  ves¬ 
tibule  side  door  may  be  opened  over  the  top  of 
the  trap  doors.  No  other  wooden  cars  will  be 
accepted.  All  equipment  to  New  York  or  over  the 
Long  Island  must  be  of  steel.  All  wooden  cars 
will  be  transferred  for  those  of  steel  at  some  point 
en  route,  preferably  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Upper  Berths. 

The  papels  are  cheering  rather  loudly  about  the  great  victory  j 
over  the  Pullman  company;  but  it  happens  that  there  are  ex-  1 
perienced  travelers  who  ask  for  the  upper  when  they  journey;  1 
it  has  its  advantages.  But  the  meanest  thing  is  the  order  that 
when  a  passenger  buys  a  lower  berth  the  porter  who  makes  it 
up  for  him  must  at  the  same  time  drag  down  and  make  up  the 
upper  unsold  and  undesired.  It  is  the  same  in  principle  as  if  the 
railway  required  the  brakeman  to  dump  a  bag  of  potatoes  beside 
every  passenger  in  the  ordinary  coach  who  had  a  seat  all  to 
himself,  the  bag  to  be  left  there  until  somebody  came  along  who 
|  needed  the  place,  unless  the  pasenger  could  produce  two  tickets. 
The  only  defense  that  has  beeji  attempted  for  this  extortion  is 
that  otherwise  porters  will  for  a  bribe  leave  the  uppers  up  and  i  j 
discourage  those  who  would  buy  them.  But  the  idea  of  kicking  : 
at  the  public  giving  money  to  Pullman  porters;  it’s  the  way  J1 
those  fellows  get  their  pay  and  the  company  knows  it  .—Hartford 
Courant. 

fVAU-WAY  l9EVi£\Af~~ 
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Pullman  liaU's. 

K|  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a  re-  | 
r  port  made  by  Commissioner  Franklin  Lane  has  I 
fixed  the  charge  for  upper  Pullman  sleeping  car 
*v|  berths  at  80  per  cent  of  the  charge  made  for  lower 
jU  berths,  and  has  given  tentative  approval  to  the 
Ej  new  schedule  of  rates  filed  by  the  Pullman  Com- 

■  pany  to  go  into  effect  throughout  the  entire  United 

■  States  on  or  before  January  20  next.  The  Puilman 
R  Company  has  accepted,  as  shown  in  this  schedule,  , 

J  the  conclusions  of  the  commission  in  what  are 
)J|  known  as  the  Loftus  cases,  that  the  rates  for  long 
’j  distances  on  lower  berths  should  be  reduced  and 
(j  that  all  upper  berth  rates  should  be  reduced.  It  is 
S  estimated  that  the  reduction  which  will  be  made 
'j  upon  all  of  the  lines  over  which  Pullman  cars  are 
operated  in  the  United  States,  which  include  all  of 
)  the  main  line  railroads  of  the  United  States  except- 
y  ing  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Great 
|  Northern,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  ' 

■  roads,  will  effect  a  net  reduction  of  nearly  $1,500,-  j 
[  000  annually.  The  new  rates  for  the  lower  berths  , 

■  appear  to  be  based  upon  a  charge  of  $2  for  a  12-  I 
'  hour  run,  exfcepting  on  some  of  the  fastest  trains,  i 
j  the  upper  berth  rate  being  20  per  cent  lower  than 

the  newly  established  rate  upon  lower  berths. 


^AlLWA'/  ASifi  Qazette.  • 
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|  The  reductions  in  sleeping  car  rates,  which  have  been  under 
consideration  for  several  months,  have  been  announced  by  the 
V  i  Pullman  Company  to  go,  intq  effect  Feb**  y  1.  The  tariffs 
^  I  filed  provide  that  where  the  lower  berth  rate  is  $1.50  the  upper 
k.j  berths  will  be  $1.25,  and  where  the  lower  berth  rate  is  more 
y  than  $1.50  the  upper  berths  will  be  20  per  cent.  less.  The  mini- 
S-’j  mum  rate  for  lower  berths  will  be  $1.50,  and  that  of  upper  berths 
jfl  $1.25. 


j  In  April  the  commission  held  that  the  rates  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  were  unreasonable  and  that  the  company  ! 

|  should  make  some  reductions  in  the  rates  for  lower  berths  j 
|  and  should  establish  a  differential  between  the  rates  for  up- 
per  and  lower  berths.  Chairman  Knapp  and  Commissioner 
j  Harlan  dissented.  The  order  of  the  commission  applied  only 
I  ‘u  rYCS  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  and  between  points  in  I 
the  Northwest.  The  Pullman  Company  got  a  hearing,  'and  I 
I  announced  when  the  commission  convened  in  Chicago  to  i<( 
I  hold  it  that  the  company  had  decided  to  make  quite  substan- 
j  tial  reductions  in  rates  for  lower  berths  throughout  the  coun-  ! 
j  try  and  to  establish  a  differential  between  upper  and  lower 
berths  which  would  make  the  upper  berths  about  20  per  cent,  i 
cheaper  than  the  lowers.  The  commission  has  annoupced 
flS  t»,t..ha“  te"tatlve]y  accepted  the  reductions  proposed  by  I  I 
I  the  Pullman  Company.  The  net  reduction  will  be,  it  is  esti-  •{ 
I  mated  by  the  commission,  about  $1,500,000  snnnalLr  I 

Reduced  Pullman  Rates  Approved. 

State  of  Oklahoma;  State  of  Iowa  et  al  v.  Pullman  Co.  et  al. 
v  Opinion  by  Commisisoner  Lane: 

The  commission  has  fixed  the  charge  for  upper  Pull-  I 
I  P13"  berths  at  80  per  cent,  of  the  charge  made  for  lower  I 
berths,  and  has  given  tentative  approval  to  a  new  schedule  of  - 
t,  ™tes  fi!ed  by  the  Pullman  Company  to  go  into  effect  throughout  i 
the  entire  United  States  on  or  before  the  20th  of  January  next.  * 
,  e  Uullman  Company  has  accepted,  as  shown  in  this  schedule 
the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  in  what  are  known  as  the  •  < 
Loftus  cases,  that  the  rates  for  long  distances  on  lower  berths  I 
•  should  be  reduced.  It  is  estimated  that  the  reduction  which  will  ft 
be  made  upon  all  of  the  lines  over  which  Pullman  cars  are  oper-  ■ 
ated  in  the  United  States,  which  include  all  of  the  main  line 
railways  of  the  United  States  excepting  the  New  Haven,  the  I  • 
Great  Northern,  and  the  Milwaukee,  will  effect  a  net  reduction  . 
of  nearly  $1,500,000  annually.  The  new  rates  for  the  lower  ’J 
berths  appear  to  be  based  upon  a  charge  of  $2  for  a  12-hour  hi 
run,  excepting  on  some  of  the  fastest  trains.  The  upper  berth 
rate  is  20  per  cent.  lower  than  the  newly  established  rate  for  U 
|  lower  berths.  (20  I.  C.  C.  25.)  1  ,f 


'(v’aiuatay 
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Reduced  Pullman  Rates. 

|  The  reductioif  in  Pullman  berth  rates,  country-  i 
wide  In  its  scope,  .went  into  effect  at  midnight,  | 

'  Jan.  31,  as  a  result  of  which  a  charge  of  20  per  |« 
cent  less  for  upper  berths  will  be  made  hereafter,  I  ; 
|  and  between  25  cents  and  $1  will  be  deducted  from  | 
i  the  former  scale  on  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  I  ^ 
number  of  lower  berths.  The  cut  in  prices  which  1  , 
was  made  by  the  Pullman  Company  after  proceed-  K 
I  ings  relative  to  the  matter  had  been  carried  on  J  f, 
!  j  at  some  length  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  i 
Commission,  means  a  reduction  in  its  revenue  of  I 
I  about  $1,700,000  a  year.  The  new  rules  provide  | 
that  where  the  lower  berth  rate  Is  $1.50  the  upper  | 
shall  be  $1.25  and  where  the  lower  berth  charge  is  I 
in  excess  of  $1.50  the  upper  shall  be  20 
“  .  per  cent  less.  Ticket  sales  for  the  first  day  re-  a 
.  mained  about  normal,  being  explained  on  the 
I  ground  that  the  traveling  public  had  not  yet  be¬ 
come  generally  aware  of  the  saving  possible  in 
choosing  the  upper  berth. 
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Reduction  in  Sleeping  Car  Rates. 

Reductions  In  sleeping  car  tariffs,  effective  quite 
generally  throughout  the  country  on  Feb.  1,  have 
been  announced  by  the  Pullman  Co.  Taking  the 
nint  from  the  recent  action  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  several  state  railroad  com¬ 
missions  in  insisting  on  reduced  rates  In  both  lower  i 
and  upper  berths,  especially  the  latter,  the  sleep¬ 
ing  car  company  not  only  forestalled  any  further 
i  governmental  action,  but  actually  went  the  federal 
commission  cne  better  by  adopting  in  several  In¬ 
stances  a  lower  schedule  than  was  demanded.  Tariffs 
as  filed  provide  that  where  the  lower  berth  rate  is 
$1.50  the  upper  berth  rate  will  be  $1.25,  and  where 
the  lower  berth  rate  Is  more  than  $1.50  the  upper 
berth  rate  will  be  20  per  cent  less.  The  minimum 
rate  for  lower  berths  will  be  $1.50  and  that  of  upper 
berths  $1.25.  Another  entirely  new  feature  of  sleep¬ 
ing  car  rates  is  the  putting  in  of  an  intermediate 
lower  berth  rate  between  the  even  dollar  and  half 
dollar.  Heretofore  the  rate  of  $1.50  would  carry 
;  for  a  certain  time  and  distance  with  the  next  higher 
rate  advanced  to  an  even  $2,  the  next  $2.50  and  so 
j  on.  In  the  new  tariffs  rates  of  $1.75,  $2.25,  $2.75 
and  so  on  upward  have  been  put  in  wherever  it  was 
.  necessary  to  bring  about  an  equalization  of  the 
lower  berth  rates.  According  to  G.  S.  Fernald,  gen¬ 
eral  attorney  for  the  Pujlman  company,  the  new 
tariffs  are  with  three  or  four  exceptions  wholly  vol- 
untary  on  the  part  of  the  sleeping  car  company.  He  ) 

1  is  quoted  as  follows:  “The  Pullman  Company  every 
1  few  years  has  made  a  complete  revision  of  its  tar¬ 
iffs.  Even  before  the  present  agitation  by  the  pub- 
,  lie  we  had  started  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
situation  and  the  tariffs  just  filed  are  a  concrete 
|  result  of  it.  The  complete  tariffs  were  forwarded  j 
t  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Jan.  . 
1  21.  The  tariffs  are  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
I  revision  throughout  the  country,  which  was  laid  be-  ! 

,  fore  Commissioners  Lane  and  Clark  at  a  hearing  of  j 
all  the  sleeping  car  rate  cases  in  Chicago  in  the  r’ 
I  early  part  of  December.  The  revisions  in  rates  and  | 
reductions  made  are  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  n 

|  Pullman  Company  except  in  three  or  four  specific 
rates  which  were  passed  on  by  the  commission  in 
the  Loftus  cases.  As  was  stated  at  the  hearing, 
the  commission  having  established  the  principle 
of  a  differential  rate  in  favor  of  the  upper  berth 
and  the  public  generally  considering  the  upper 
berth  worth  less  for  occupancy  than  the  lower,  the 
Pullman  Company  has  extended  the  idea  of  the  dif¬ 
ferential  rate  throughout  the  country  and  has  there¬ 
by  saved  the  necessity  for  further  complaints  or 
further  action  by  the  commission  in  extending  it. 

It  costs  the  Pullman  Company  more  to  build,  main¬ 
tain  and  operate  the  upper  berth  than  the  lower. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  public  seems  to  evince  a 
belief  that  they  should  not  pay  as  much  as  they  do 
for  a  lower  berth,  and  we  have  heeded  this  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  by  making  t.hi3  horizontal  reduction 
throughout  the  country.” 


PULLMAN  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  CHICAGO  GREAT 
WE8TERN. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  recently  received  several  ) 
Pullman  cars  containing  a  number  of  improved  and  original 
■  features.  The  principal  novelty  is  the  ladies’  observation  parlor  | 

|  which  forms  a  part  of  the  new  steel  compartment  sleeping  car, 


and  is  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  women  passengers.  It  j 
j  is  18  ft.  long,  and  is  furnished  yrith  luxurious  chairs  upholstered 
I  in  frizette  of  goat’s  hair,  and  furnished  in  a  delicate  shade  of 
|  green.  A  stenographer’s  cabinet,-  book  cases  and  a  magazine  , 


—The  Pullman  Company  has  declared  its  regular  ] 
quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  Feb. 
15  to  stock  of  record  Jan.  31. 


Lounging  Room  In  Men’s  Club  Car;  Chicago  Great  Western. 
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Reduction  in  Sleeping  Car  Rates. 

ln  sl,,epinK  car  tariffs,  effective  quite 
generally  throughout  the  country  on  Feb.  1,  have 
been  announced  by  the  Pullman  Co.  Taking  the 
hint  from  the  recent  action  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  several  state  railroad  com¬ 
missions  in  insisting  on  reduced  rates  in  both  lower 
and  upper  berths,  especially  the  latter,  the  sleep 
ing  car  company  not  only  forestalled  any  further 
governmental  action,  but  actually  went  the  federal 
commission  one  better  by  adopting  in  several  in¬ 
stances  a  lower  schedule  than  was  demanded.  Tariffs 
as  filed  provide  that  where  the  lower  berth  rate  is 
$1.50  the  upper  berth  rate  will  be  $1.25,  and  where 
the  lower  berth  rate  is  more  than  $1.50  the  upper 
berth  rate  will  be  20  per  cent  less.  The  minimum 
rate  for  lower  berths  will  be  $1.50  and  that  of  upper 
berths  $1.25.  Another  entirely  new  feature  of  sleep¬ 
ing  car  rates  is  the  putting  in  of  an  intermediate 
lower  berth  rate  between  the  even  dollar  and  half 
dollar.  Heretofore  the  rate  of  $1.50  would  carry 
for  a  certain  time  and  distance  with  the  next  higher 
rate  advanced  to  an  even  $2,  the  next  $2.50  and  so 
on.  In  the  new  tariffs  rates  of  $1.75,  $2.25,  $2.75 
and  so  on  upward  have  been  put  in  wherever  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  about  an  equalization  of  the 
lower  berth  rates.  According  to  G.  S.  Fernald,  gen¬ 
eral  attorney  for  the  Pujlman  company,  the  new 
tariffs  are  with  three  or  four  exceptions  wholly  vol¬ 
untary  on  the  part  of  the  sleeping  car  company.  He 
is  quoted  as  follows:  “The  Pullman  Company  every 
few  years  has  made  a  complete  revision  of  its  tar¬ 
iffs.  Even  before  the  present  agitation  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  we  had  started  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
situation  and  the  tariffs  just  filed  are  a  concrete 
result  of  it.  The  complete  tariffs  were  forwarded 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Jan. 
21.  The  tariffs  are  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
revision  throughout  the  country,  which  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  Commissioners  Lane  and  Clark  at  a  hearing  of 
all  the  sleeping  car  rate  cases  in  Chicago  in  the 
early  part  of  December.  The  revisions  in  rates  and 
reductions  made  arc  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 


Pullman  Company  except  in  three  or  four  specific 
rates  which  were  passed  on  by  the  commission  in 
the  Loftus  cases.  As  was  stated  at  the  hearing, 
the  commission  having  established  the  principle 
of  a  differential  rate  in  favor  of  the  upper  berth 
and  the  public  generally  considering  the  upper 
berth  worth  less  for  occupancy  than  the  lower,  the 
Pullman  Company  has  extended  the  idea  of  the  dif¬ 
ferential  rate  throughout  the  country  and  has  there¬ 
by  saved  the  necessity  for  further  complaints  or 
further  action  by  the  commission  in  extending  it. 
It  costs  the  Pullman  Company  more  to  build,  main¬ 
tain  and  operate  the  upper  berth  than  the  lower. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  public  seems  to  evince  a 
belief  that  they  should  not  pay  as  much  as  they  do 
for  a  lower  berth,  and  we  have  heeded  this  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  by  making  this  horizontal  reduction 
throughout  the  country.” 


PULLMAN  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ' 


The  Chicago 
Pullman  cars  i 


Great  Western  has  recently  received  several 
outaining  a  number  of  improved  and  original 
irincipal  novelty  is  the  ladies’  observation  parlor  , 
lart  of  the  new  steel  compartment  sleeping  car, 


ana  is  intended  tor  tne  exclusive  use  of  women  passengers.  Jt 
is  18  ft.  long,  and  is  furnished  with  luxurious  chairs  upholstered 
in  frizette  of  goat’s  hair,  and  furnished  in  a  delicate  shade  of 
green.  A  stenographer’s  cabinet,  book  cases  and  a  magazine 


s  Club  Car;  Chicago  Great  Western. 
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8TEEL  SLEEPING  CARS  FOR  THE  8T.  PAUL. 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  recently  received  59  steel 
sleeping  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company.  These  were  part  of 
in  order  which  included  59  steel  coaches,  20  dining-cars,  8  tour¬ 
ist  cars  and  4  parlor  cars.  They  are  72  ft.  6  in.  long  and  10 


n  at  Diaphragm.  Section  at  Needle  Beam. 

Section  Through  Underframe. 


ft.  1  in.  wide  over  the  sills,  the  width  being  5  in.  greater  than 
the  Pullman  standard  section.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
regular  practice  of  the  road.  The  construction  of  the  under¬ 
frame  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Pullman  Company  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  two  center  sills  are  plate  girders 


HIM  Track  Level. 


weighted  and  the  upper  end  running  to  a  point  and  moving  along 
the  arc  of  the  circle,  which  is  fastened  to  the  frame  near  its 
top.  On  level  track  the  pendulum  points  to  zero,  the  arc  of  the 
circle  being  so  graduated  that  the  difference  in  elevation  of  the 
two  rails  is  correctly  indicated  on  the  dial,  the  smallest  reading 
being  0.2  in.  By  pushing  this  over  the  track  the  foreman  is 
able  to  check  his  gage,  while  the  dial  reading  indicates  high  or 
low  spots  on  tangent  or  the  elevation  on  curves.  When  not  in 
use  the  pendulum  can  be  held  rigid  by  a  thum  screw  at  the 
base.  About  35  of  these  instruments  are  now  in  use  on  the 
La  Crosse  division,  having  been  built  in  the  company’s  shops. 
A  patent  has  been  applied  for. 


The  Hungarian  authorities  have  been  contemplating  an  in¬ 
crease  in  passenger  fares.  The  famous  zone  tariff,  introduced 
in  1889,  made  a  very  great  reduction  from  the  high  rates  pre¬ 
viously  charged,  especially  for  long-distance  travel,  of  which 
there  had  been  very  little.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
this  zone  tariff  has  been  raised  three  times  since  it  was  first  in¬ 
troduced,  with  no  bad  effect  on  the  amount  of  traffic.  The  aver¬ 
age  per  passenger  mile,  however,  remains  very  nearly  as  low 
in  Hungary  as  in  Austria  and  Germany,  although  the  travel 
is  much  less,  and  the  cost,  therefore,  greater.  When  the  zone 
tariff  was  introduced  it  was  thought  that  one  of  its  effects  would 
be  to  fill  the  trains  better,  and  it  had  that  effect  at  first :  only  24 
per  cent,  of  the  seats  were  occupied  in  1888 ;  for  a  short  time  af¬ 
ter  the  zone  tariff  was  applied  the  proportion  increased  to  34  per 
cent. ;  then  decreased  from  year  to  year  until  it  is  now  about  23 
per  cent.  It  is  also  suggested  that  when  the  tariff  is  changed 
the  zone  system  be  abandoned,  and  changes  be  made  according  to 
distance,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  proportion  to  distance,  the  rate 
per  mile  decreasing  somewhat  for  the  greater  distances,  as  is  mow 
the  case  in  Italy. 


Part  Elevation,  Section  and  Plan  of  Vestibule. 

2  ft.  2  in.  deep,  made  up  of  4  in.  X  3  in.  X  H  in.  upper  angles, 
a  5-16  in.  web,  3  in.  X  3  in.  X  H  in.  lower  angles,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuous  cover  plate  on  the  top,  30  in.  X  V*  in.  The  center  sills 
extend  between  the  cast  steel  double  bolsters  at  the  ends,  which 
are  composite  steel  castings,  including  the  bolster  and  platform. 
The  side  sills,  6  in.  X  4  in.  X  H  in.  angles  are  tied  to  the  center 
sills  by  two  needle  beams  built  up  of  steel  castings  and  by  the 
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HILL  TRACK  LEVEL. 


STEEL  SLEEPING  CARS  FOR  THE  ST.  PAUL. 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  recently  received  59  steel 
leeping  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company.  These  were  part  of 
n  order  which  included  59  steel  coaches,  20  dining-cars,  8  tour- 
st  cars  and  4  parlor  cars.  They  are  72  ft.  6  in.  long  and  10 


Section  Through  Underfrai 


ft.  1  in.  wide  over  the  sills,  the  width  being  5  in.  greater  than 
the  Pullman  standard  section.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
regular  practice  of  the  road.  The  construction  of  the  under¬ 
frame  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Pullman  Company  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  two  center  sills  are  plate  girders 
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Part  Plan  and  Section  of  Underframe  of  Steel  Sleeping  Cat 
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diaphragms.  The  illustrations  show  clearly  the  underframe  con¬ 
struction;  also  the  steel  super-structure  and  the  vestibule,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  Pullman  standards.  The  side  con¬ 
struction,  which  is  shown  in  detail,  is  made  up  entirely  of  rolled 
sections,  principally  angles;  the  belt  rail  is  a  4  in.  X  1*$  in.  X 
7-16  in.  angle,  and  is  connected  to  the  side  sill  angles  by  3  in. 
X  2  in.  X  'A  in.  vertical  angle  posts.  The  floor  is  built  up  of 
1-16  in.  steel  plates,  corrugated  longitudinally ;  hair  felt  insula¬ 
tion  ;  wooden  furring  strips,  Keystone  flooring  and  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  Flexolith. 

On  the  inside  the  sleeping  compartment  contains  12  Pullman 
sections.  It  is  finished  in  Cuban  mahogany,  the  men’s  smoking 


Interior  of  Steel  Sleeping  Car;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul. 


room  and  lavatory  in  English  oak,  the  drawing-room  in  Koko 
wood  and  the  women’s  toilet  in  Vermillion.  The  arrangement 
of  these  compartments  is  shown  in  the  plan.  The  decorations 
consist  of  inlaid  wood,  and  “twentieth  century”  style  color  work 
for  the  ceilings.  A  dynamo  in  the  baggage  car  and  the  railway’s 
standard  storage  batteries  furnish  electric  light.  An  auxiliary 
gas  lighting  system  is  provided,  and  the  Chicago  Car  Heating 
company’s  vapor  system  of  heating  is  used. 

The  six-wheel  trucks  have  38  in.  Paige  wheels,  and  weigh 
21,000  lbs.  each.  The  car  body  weighs  110,300  lbs.,  which  makes 
the  total  weight  152,300  lbs. 


Nearly  all  of  the  Japanese  railways  were  built  as  narrow- 
gage  lines,  which  in  a  country  almost  without  wagon  roads, 
seemed  to  serve  every  purpose.  Experience  in  the  Russian  war, 
however,  has  convinced  the  authorities  that  they  are  not  effective 
when  a  heavy  traffic  must  be  handled,  and  it  has  been  determined 
to  make  the  whole  lines  from  Tokio  southwest  to  Shimonoseki, 
opposite  Corea,  of  4  ft.  8J4  in.  gage,  and  also  the  road  in  Corea, 
from  Fusan,  opposite  Shimonoseki,  by  Seoul  to  the  Manchurian 
border  at  Wiju.  The  line  thence  to  the  South  Manchurian  rail¬ 
way  has  already  been  changed.  The  line  from  Tokio  to  Shimon¬ 
oseki  is  801  miles  long;  the  Corean  line  about  500;  and  that 
connecting  it  with  Siberian  line  about  150.  Traffic  with  the 
Siberian  and  the  Chinese  railways  can  be  exchanged  much  bet¬ 
ter  by  sea  than  by  this  long  line,  the  direction  of  which  is 
southwest  from  Tokio  to  the  straits,  and  thence  northwest. 
Aside  from  the  local  traffic,  strategical  reasons  have  doubtless 
determined  the  change,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  13  years. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  SIBERIAN  RAILWAYS. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Russian  government  contemplates  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  Siberian  railway  and  creating  du¬ 
plicate  approaches  both  in  European  Russia  and  the  Far  East. 
When  these  works  are  completed,  in  1915,  the  imperial  treasury 
will  have  expended  on  the  Siberian  railway  somewhat  over 
$1,000,000,000,  which  includes  both  cost  of  construction  and  loss 
on  exploitation.  In  exchange  for  this  Russia  will  have  a  com¬ 
plete  double-track  system  from  the  Ural  mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
with  double  approaches,  of  a  total  length  of  6,844  miles.  During 
1910  the  Ministry  of  Communications  introduced  into  the  Duma 
three  bills  providing  for  parts  of  this  vast  work.  The  first  is  to 
double  the  Baikal-Kultchuk  section  of  the  Circumbaikal  railway, 
the  second  is  concerned  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  new  Amur 
railway,  and  the  third  is  for  double  tracking  the  existing  Trans- 
baikal  railway.  The  most  important  work  strategically  is  the 
Amur  railway,  which  will  supply  Russia  with  communication 
with  the  Far  East,  running  through  Russian  territory  alone,  as 
against  the  existing  Chinese  Eastern  line.  The  new  Amur  line 
will  be  1,344  miles  long,  and,  as  officially  estimated,  will  cost 
$121,050,000,  but  including  rolling  stock,  and  guarding  during  con¬ 
struction,  the  cost  is  put  at  $149,244,000.  With  the  completion  of 
this  work,  which  has  been  two  years  in  hand,  Russia  will  for  the 
first  time  have  railway  communication  with  the  Far  East  lying 
entirely  in  native  territory.  The  second  great  work  under  way  is 
connecting  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and  the  European  Northern 
railway  system  with  the  main  Siberian  line,  the  chief  approach  to 
which  has  hitherto  been  through  Moscow  and  Central  Russia.  This 
new  line  runs  through  the  towns  of  Perm,  Ekaterinburg,  and 
Tyumen,  and  joins  the  Siberian  railway  at  Omsk.  The  section 
from  Perm  to  Ekaterinburg  is  finished.  The  total  cost  of  this 
new  approach  and  incidental  improvements  will  be  $43,243,000. 
Doubling  and  improving  the  existing  track  of  the  Siberian 
railway  is  the  next  work.  This  was  begun  in  1907.  For  three 
sections  of  doubling  work,  and  for  reconstructing  the  hilly  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Siberian  railway,  between  Atchinsk  and  Irkutsk, 
the  Ministry  of  Communications  has  asked  for  $82,309,000,  but 
in  addition  there  are  sections  for  which  no  estimates  have  yet 
been  prepared.  Adding  these  costs,  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
past  outlays,  the  Russian  engineer,  Mikhailovsky,  puts  the  cost  of 
reconstructing  the  existing  Siberian  line  at  $97,966,000.  This 
makes  a  total  cost  of  new  works  undertaken  during  the  past  three 
years  of  $290,453,000.  Engineering  defects  in  the  line  will  remain 
in  steep  gradients  in  the  Transbaikal  railway,  which  require 
double  traction,  a  large  number  of  short  curves,  and  wooden 
bridges  over  the  narrow  rivers,  which  are  constantly  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  correction  of  these  defects  will  bring  the  total  to 
$302,210,000.  The  statistical  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
munications  put  the  construction  outlay  up  to  1907  on  the  Si¬ 
berian  and  Manchurian  railways  at  $422,412,000.  The  losses  on 
exploitation  during  the  14  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
1896,  when  the  western  section  of  the  Siberian  line  was  opened, 
are  given  at  $211,693,000.  The  exploitation  losses  for  the  six 
years  which  will  elapse  before  the  present  schemes  are  finished 
will  amount  to  about  $60,831,000.  This  makes  the  total  cost  of 
the  completed  Siberian  Railway  $997,146,000,  or  about  $146,827 
per  mile,  notwithstanding  that  practically  no  compensation  had 
to  be  paid  for  land,  and  that  more  than  half  the  line  runs  through 
flat  territory. 

No  new  lines  were  opened  for  traffic  in  the  Transvaal,  South 
Africa,  during  1909,  but  the  construction  of  the  following  lines, 
with  an  estimated  length  of  504  miles,  was  authorized  and  is  now 
in  hand :  Petersburg  to  Bandolier  Kop,  70  miles ;  Welverdiend 
to  Saltpans,  with  branch  line  to  Lichtenburg,  146  miles;  Ermelo 
to  Piet  Retief,  70  miles;  extension  of  Selati  line  to  Tzaneen, 
140J4  miles;  Benoni-Welgedacht  line,  18^4  miles;  Waterworks- 
Wepener  line,  59  miles.  All  the  above  are  in  the  Transvaal, 
except  the  Waterworks-Wepener  line,  which  is  in  Orange  River 
Colony. 
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diaphragms  The  illustrations  show  dearly  the  underfranie  con¬ 
struction;  also  the  steel  super-structure  and  the  vestibule,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  Pullman  standards.  The  side  con¬ 
struction,  which  is  shown  in  detail,  is  made  tip  entirely  of  rolled 
sections,  principally  angles  ;  the  belt  rail  is  a  4  in.  X  T’s  in.  X 
7-16  in.  angle,  and  is  connected  to  the  side  sill  angles  by  3  in. 
X  2  in.  1  j  in.  vertical  angle  posts.  The  floor  is  built  up  of 
1-16  in.  steel  plates,  corrugated  longitudinally;  hair  felt  insula¬ 
tion;  wooden  furring  strips,  Keystone  flouring  and  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  Flexolith. 

On  the  inside  the  sleeping  compartment  contains  12  Pullman 
sections.  It  is  finished  in  Cuban  mahogany,  the  men's  smoking 


Interior  of  Steel  Sleeping  Car:  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul. 


room  and  lavatory  in  English  oak,  the  drawing-room  in  Koko 
wood  and  the  women's  toilet  in  Vermillion.  The  arrangement 
of  these  compartments  is  shown  in  the  plan.  The  decorations 
consist  of  inlaid  wood,  and  "twentieth  century”  style  color  work 
for  the  ceilings.  A  dynamo  in  the  baggage  car  and  the  railway’s 
standard  storage  batteries  furnish  electric  light.  An  auxiliary 
gas  lighting  system  is  provided,  and  the  Chicago  Car  Heating 
company's  vapor  system  of  heating  is  used. 

The  six-wheel  trucks  have  38  in.  Paige  wheels,  and  weigh 
21,000  lbs.  each.  The  car  body  weighs  110,300  lbs.,  which  makes 
the  total  weight  152.300  lbs. 


Nearly  all  of  the  Japanese  railways  were  built  as  narrow- 
gage  lines,  which  in  a  country  almost  without  wagon  roads, 
seemed  to  serve  every  purpose.  Experience  in  the  Russian  war, 
however,  has  convinced  the  authorities  that  they  are  not  effective 
when  a  heavy  traffic  must  be  handled,  and  it  has  been  determined 
to  make  the  whole  lines  front  Tokio  southwest  to  Shimonoseki, 
opposite  Corea,  of  4  ft.  8 $4  in.  gage,  and  also  the  road  in  Corea, 
from  Pusan,  opposite  Shimonoseki,  by  Seoul  to  the  Manchurian 
border  at  Wiju.  The  line  thence  to  the  South  Manchurian  rail¬ 
way  has  already  been  changed.  The  line  from  Tokio  to  Shimon- 
oseki  is  801  miles  long;  the  Corean  line  about  500;  and  that 
connecting  it  with  Siberian  line  about  150.  Traffic  with  the 
Siberian  and  the  Chinese  railways  can  be  exchanged  much  bet¬ 
ter  by  sea  than  by  this  long  line,  the  direction  of  which  is 
southwest  from  Tokio  to  the  straits,  and  thence  northwest. 
Aside  from  the  local  traffic,  strategical  reasons  have  doubtless 
determined  the  change,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  13  years. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  SIBERIAN  RAILWAYS. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Russian  government  contemplates  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  Siberian  railway  and  creating  du¬ 
plicate  approaches  both  in  European  Russia  and  the  Far  East. 
When  these  works  are  completed,  in  1915,  the  imperial  treasury 
will  have  expended  on  the  Siberian  railway  somewhat  over 
$1,000,000,000,  which  includes  both  cost  of  construction  and  loss 
on  exploitation.  In  exchange  for  this  Russia  will  have  a  com¬ 
plete  double-track  system  from  the  Ural  mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
with  double  approaches,  of  a  total  length  of  6,844  miles.  During 
1010  the  Ministry  of  Communications  introduced  into  the  Duma 
three  bflls  providing  for  parts  of  this  vast  work.  The  first  is  to 
double  the  Baikal-Kultchuk  section  of  the  Circumbaikal  railway, 
the  second  is  concerned  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  new  Amur 
railway,  and  the  third  is  for  double  tracking  the  existing  Trans- 
baikal  railway.  The  most  important  work  strategically  is  the 
Amur  railway,  which  will  supply  Russia  with  communication 
with  the  Far  East,  running  through  Russian  territory  alone,  as 
against  the  existing  Chinese  Eastern  line.  The  new  Amur  line 
will  be  1,344  miles  long,  and,  as  officially  estimated,  will  cost 
$121,050,000,  but  including  rolling  stock,  and  guarding  during  con¬ 
struction,  the  cost  is  put  at  $149,244,000.  With  the  completion  of 
this  work,  which  has  been  two  years  in  hand,  Russia  will  for  the 
first  time  have  railway  communication  with  the  Far  East  lying 
entirely  in  native  territory.  The  second  great  work  under  way  is 
connecting  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and  the  European  Northern 
railway  system  with  the  main  Siberian  line,  the  chief  approach  to 
which  has  hitherto  been  through  Moscow  and  Central  Russia.  This 
new  line  runs  through  the  towns  of  Perm,  Ekaterinburg,  and 
Tyumen,  and  joins  the  Siberian  railway  at  Omsk.  The  section 
from  Perm  to  Ekaterinburg  is  finished.  The  total  cost  of  this 
new  approach  and  incidental  improvements  will  be  $43,243,000. 
Doubling  and  improving  the  existing  track  of  the  Siberian 
railway  is  the  next  work.  This  was  begun  in  1907.  For  three 
sections  of  doubling  work,  and  for  reconstructing  the  hilly  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Siberian  railway,  between  Atchinsk  and  Irkutsk, 
the  Ministry  of  Communications  has  asked  for  $82,309,000,  but 
in  addition  there  are  sections  for  which  no  estimates  have  yet 
been  prepared.  Adding  these  costs,  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
past  outlays,  the  Russian  engineer,  Mikhailovsky,  puts  the  cost  of 
reconstructing  the  existing  Siberian  line  at  $97,966,000.  This 
makes  a  total  cost  of  new  works  undertaken  during  the  past  three 
years  of  $290,453,000.  Engineering  defects  in  the  line  will  remain 
in  steep  gradients  in  the  Transbaikal  railway,  which  require 
double  traction,  a  large  number  of  short  curves,  and  wooden 
bridges  over  the  narrow  rivers,  which  are  constantly  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  correction  of  these  defects  will  bring  the  total  to 
$302,210,000.  The  statistical  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
munications  put  the  construction  outlay  up  to  1907  on  the  Si¬ 
berian  and  Manchurian  railways  at  $422,412,000.  The  losses  on 
exploitation  during  the  14  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
1896,  when  the  western  section  of  the  Siberian  line  was  opened, 
are  given  at  $211,693,000.  The  exploitation  losses  for  the  six 
years  which  will  elapse  before  the  present  schemes  are  finished 
will  amount  to  about  $60,831,000.  This  makes  the  total  cost  of 
the  completed  Siberian  Railway  $997,146,000,  or  about  $146,827 
per  mile,  notwithstanding  that  practically  no  compensation  had 
to  be  paid  for  land,  and  that  more  than  half  the  line  runs  through 
flat  territory. 

No  new  lines  were  opened  for  traffic  in  the  Transvaal,  South 
Africa,  during  1909,  but  the  construction  of  the  following  lines, 
with  an  estimated  length  of  504  miles,  was  authorized  and  is  now 
in  hand :  Pietersburg  to  Bandolier  Kop,  70  miles ;  Welverdiend 
to  Saltpans,  with  branch  line  to  Lichtenburg,  146  miles ;  Ermelo 
to  Piet  Retief,  70  miles;  extension  of  Selati  line  to  Tzaneen, 
140 y2  miles;  Benoni-Welgedacht  line,  18 y2  miles;  Waterworks- 
Wepener  line,  59  miles.  All  the  above  are  in  the  Transvaal, 
except  the  Waterworks- Wepener  line,  which  is  in  Orange  River 
Colony. 
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De  Luxe  Sleeping  Car,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


<h)  Tin  manufacturing  department  (in 

gallery)  .  4,000 

(I)  Air  brake  and  brass  department  (In 

gallery)  .  4,000 

(J)  Electrical  repair  department  (In  gal¬ 

lery)  .  1,600 

Total  . 117,600 

Boiler  and  tender  shop  building: 

(a)  Boiler  department .  0,900 

(b)  Boiler  machinery  department .  13,200 

(c)  Tube  and  ash  pan  department .  8,400 

(d)  Tender  department .  9,900 

(e)  Tender  truck  department .  4,800 

Total  .  46,200 

Smith  shop  building: 

(a)  Smith  department .  18,000 

(b)  Spring  department .  3,600 

(c)  Bolt  department .  3,600 

Total  . . 25,200 

Paint  and  wood  shop  building: 

(a)  Paint  department  .  10,800 

(b)  Wood  department  .  10,800 

Total  .  21,600 

After-trial  shop  .  12,600 

Power  house  .  30,400 

Storehouse  .  28,800 

Paint  and  oil  storehouse .  8,000 

Office  building .  8,000 

To  provide  space  as  above,  the  general  dimen¬ 

sions  of  these  buildings  will  be  as  follows: 


Erecting  and  machine  shop,  210  by  500  ft.  (with 
25  ft.  gallery). 

Boiler  and  tender  shop,  210  by  220  ft. 

Smith  shop,  90  by  280  ft. 

Paint  and  wood  shop,  120  ft.  by  180  ft. 

After-trial  shop,  60  by  190  ft.  (with  offset  15 
by  116  ft.). 

Power  house,  95  by  160  ft.  (one  story  and  base¬ 
ment). 

Storehouse,  60  by  160  ft.  (two  stories  and  base¬ 
ment). 

Paint  and  oil  storehouse,  50  by  80  ft.  (one  story 
and  basement). 

Office  building,  60  by  80  ft.  (one  story  and  base¬ 
ment). 

The  arrangement  of  tracks  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 
Upon  It  depends,  to  a  greater  extent  than  Is  gen¬ 
erally  realized,  the  successful  operation  of  the  plant. 
The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  of  a  detail 
study  of  the  track  arrangement,  and  we  will,  there¬ 
fore,  simply  call  attention  to  the  functions  as  fol¬ 
lows:  * 

First;  the  movement  of  locomotives  to  and  from 
shop,  Involving  the  drawing  of  the  fires  and  the 
separation  of  tender  from  engine;  second,  the 
•movement  of  engines  into  erecting  shop, 
or  to  storage  tracks;  third,  the  movement 
of  tenders  to  boiler  shop  or  to  storage 
tracks;  fourth,  the  movement  of  repaired  engines 
to  after-trial  shop;  fifth,  the  movement  of  repaired 
tenders  to  after-trial  shop  or  to  storage  track; 
sixth,  the  trying  of  locomotives;  seventh,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  material  cars  to  and  from  the  shop,  and 
the  placing  of  same  for  unloading;  eighth,  the  nec¬ 
essary  shifting  of  cars  to  various  parts  of  the  shop 
yard,  and  ninth,  the  movement  of  scrap  from 
the  various  buildings  to  the  scrap  bins;  the 
receipt  and  unloading  of  cars  of  scrap 
from  outside  points;  and  the  loading  and 
shipping  of  scrap  which  is  sold.  The  track  ar¬ 
rangement  should  be  such  as  to  allow  of  these 
various  operations  being  carried  on  without  in¬ 
terference  and  without  undue  loss  of  time. 


What  Percentage  of  Creosote  Oil  Can  Be  With¬ 
drawn  from  Wood  by  Subsequent  Vacuum?* 

The  writer  thought  that  the  best  way  to  check 
the  experiment  made  and  discussed  last  year  would 

♦Paper  by  C.  D.  Chanute,  O.  Chanute  &  Co.,  be¬ 
fore  the  Wood  Preservers'  Ass'n.  Chicago.  Jan.  17. 


be  to  make  some  experiments,  more  on  the  order 
of  laboratory  tests  rather  than  on  the  commercial 
order;  so  the  following  set  of  experiments  were 
evolved,  and  which  are  submitted  without  com- 

Some  thoroughly  dried  ties  were  weighed  care¬ 
fully  and  then  put  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  door 
tightly  closed.  The  cylinder  had  a  capacity  of 
three  ties,  and  on  top  of  the  cylinder  at  the  high¬ 
est  end  (as  the  cylinder  was  on  a  slight  slant), 
there  was  connected  a  small  pipe  extending  about 
a  foot  above  the  cylinder,  so  that  when  filling,  the 
fact  that  the  cylinder  was  absolutely  filled  could 
be  ascertained,  as  the  creosote  was  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  cylinder  until  it  came  out  of  this  pipe 
in  a  solid,  liquid  stream,  thus  showing  that  there 
was  no  foam  or  air  left  in  the  cylinder,  after  which 
the  valve  Just  above  the  top  of  the  cylinder  was 
closed. 

The  cylinder  was  filled  entirely  by  gravity,  no 
vacuum  being  produced  before  filling,  and  the 
creosote  was  allowed  to  enter  the  cylinder  very 
gradually  so  as  to  produce  as  little  foam  as  pos¬ 
sible.  There  was  also  a  small  pipe  connected  with 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  at  the  lowest  point, 
which  was  used  to  catch  all  drippings,  as  the  cylin¬ 
der  was  on  a  slight  slant,  as  before  mentioned. 

After  filling,  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  was 
applied  for  three  hours,  and  steam  circulated  in 
the  steam  coil,  keeping  the  temperature  at  180°  F. 
The  creosote  was  then  withdrawn  as  completely 
as  possible,  and  the  ties  immediately  taken  out 
and  weighed,  being  set  in  tin  troughs  on  the  scales 
which  would  catch  all  drippings,  and  then  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  air  for  one  hour,  still  in  the  tin 
trough,  after  which  the  ties  were  reweighed,  and 
the  drippings  in  the  troughs,  and  the  drippings 
from  the  cylinder  after  the  ties  were  removed  were 
weighed,  so  as  to  check  the  drippings  of  the  ties. 
In  all  cases  this  checked  very  closely.  The  ties 
were  then  returned  to  the  cylinder  and  heated  to 
the  same  temperature  as  before  removal,  and  a 
vacuum  of  25  ins.  applied  for  one  hour,  and  this 
vacuum  was  obtained  in  about  three  minutes,  due 
to  the  small  capacity  of  the  cylinder. 

After  this  vacuum,  air  was  admited  to  the  cylin¬ 
der,  and  the  oil  extracted  was  alowed  to  run 
through  the  small  pipe  under  the  cylinder,  and 
was  caught  and  weighed.  The  ties  were  removed 
from  the  cylinder  and  weighed,  being  again  set  in 
the  tin  troughs  which  had  been  cleaned  of  the 
former  drippings.  The  drippings  from  the  cylin¬ 
der,  and  the  drippings  in  the  troughs,  were  weighed 
to  check  the  weight  of  the  ties  after  the  vacuum, 
and  the  results  stated  in  the  accompanying  tabula¬ 
tion  were  obtained.  The  writer  performed  some- 
experiments  along  this  line  about  15  years  ago, 
that  is,  the  extraction  by  vacuum,  and  obtained 
about  the  same  results,  which  seem  to  show  that 
from  5  to  15  per  cent  can  be  extracted  by  sub¬ 
sequent  vacuum. 


De  Luxe  Sleeping  Cars  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  K.  R. 


The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  some 
months  ago  established  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  luxurious  passenger  traffic  accommodations, 
exclusive  of  those  afforded  by  private  cars,  to  be 
found  on  any  road  in  the  country.  The  equipment 
for  this  service,  which  was  built  by  the  Pullman 


Company,  consists  of  a  corridorieoni  part  men  t  car 
attached  to  each  of  the  "Secodfi  Midnight"  ex¬ 
presses,  leaving  New  York  and  Boston  simultane¬ 
ously  at  1:00  a.  m.  and  composed  of  through  sleep¬ 
ing  cars  for  the  above  destinations  only.  The  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  compartment  cars  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  substituted  for  the 
usual  upper  and  lower  berths,  full  length  brass 
beds,  each  four  feet  in  width. 

Each  car,  as  the  plan  shows,  contains  seven 
compartments,  each  having  an  independent  annex 
with  toilet,  wash  stand,  mirror  and  dresser  shelf. 


Interior  of  Compartment.  DeLuxe  Sleeping  Curs, 
New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


In  each  compartment,  besides  the  bed,  there  is  a 
dresser,  two  chairs,  a  folding  table,  and  an  elec¬ 
tric  fan.  Electric  lights  are  conveniently  disposed 
both  on  partitions  and  ceilings.  Two  pairs  of  com¬ 
partments  are  inter-communicating,  making  possible 
their  occupancy  as  suites  as  in  the  modern  hotel 
and  club  buildings.  The  woods  used  in  finishing 
are  English  oak,  Cuban  mahogany,  vermilion  and 
koko,  producing  very  rich  effects  without  over¬ 
ornamentation.  By  means  of  a  thermostatic  con¬ 
trol  apparatus,  each  passenger  is  enabled  to  regu¬ 
late  the  heat  in  his  compartment  in  accordance 
with  his  own  desires,  a  matter  of  which  probably 
more  complaint  is  made  by  travelers  in  the  usual 
type  of  sleeping  car,  than  any  other.  The  service  is 
understood  to  have  become  quite  popular  with  the 
discriminating  patrons  of  this  road,  but  is  likely 
to  remain  unique  for  some  time,  since  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  there  is  another  place  in  the  country  that 
would  sustain  such  a  service. 


Floor  Plan  of  DeLuxe  Sleeping  Cars,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 
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THE  RAILWAY  AND  ENGINEERING  REVIEW 


(h)  Tin  manufacturing  department 

gallery)  . 

(i)  Air  brake  and  brass  department 

gallery)  . 

(J)  Electrical  repair  department  (in  g 
lery)  . 


Total  . 

Boiler  and  tender  shop  building: 

(a)  Boiler  department . 

(b)  Boiler  machinery  department.  .  . 

(c)  Tube  and  ash  pan  department.  . 

(d)  Tender  department . 

(e)  Tender  truck  department . 


Smith  shop  building: 

(a)  Smith  department.  .  . 

(b)  Spring  department.. 

(c)  Bolt  department _ 


Total  . 

Paint  and  wood  shop  building: 

(a)  Paint  department  . 

(b)  Wood  department  .  . . 


If  *  ■  j  ■  JS 

- N*  -  i  «  iM 

lie  lai.xe  Sleeping  (  hi-. 

ew  York. 

New  Haven  &  Hartford  It.  It. 

After-trial  shop  .  12,600 

Power  house  .  30,400 

Storehouse  .  28,800 

Paint  and  oil  storehouse .  8,000 

Ofnce  building .  8,000 

To  provide  space  as  above,  the  general  dimen¬ 

sions  of  these  buildings  will  be  as  follows: 

Erecting  and  machine  shop.  210  by  500  ft.  (with 
25  ft.  gallery). 

Boiler  and  tender  shop,  210  by  220  ft. 

Smith  shop,  90  by  280  ft. 

Paint  and  wood  shop,  120  ft.  by  180  ft. 

After-trial  shop,  60  by  190  ft.  (with  offset  15 
by  115  ft.). 

Power  house,  95  by  160  ft.  (one  story  and  base¬ 
ment). 

Storehouse,  60  by  160  ft.  (two  stories  and  base¬ 
ment). 

Paint  and  oil  storehouse.  50  by  so  ft.  (one  story 
and  basement). 

Office  building,  50  by  80  ft.  (one  story  and  base- 

The  arrangement  of  tracks  Is  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 
Upon  it  depends,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  realized,  the  successful  operation  of  the  plant. 
The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  of  a  detail 
study  of  the  track  arrangement,  and  we  will,  there¬ 
fore,  simply  call  attention  to  the  functions  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ^ 

First;  the  movement  of  locomotives  to  and  from 
shop,  Involving  the  drawing  of  the  fires  and  the 
separation  of  tender  from  engine;  second,  the 
movement  of  engines  into  erecting  shop, 
or  to  storage  tracks;  third,  the  movement 
of  tenders  to  boiler  shop  or  to  storage 
tracks;  fourth,  the  movement  of  repaired  engines 
to  after-trial  shop;  fifth,  the  movement  of  repaired 
tenders  to  after-trial  shop  or  to  storage  track; 
sixth,  the  trying  of  locomotives;  seventh,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  material  cars  to  and  from  the  shop,  and 
the  placing  of  same  for  unloading;  eighth,  the  nec¬ 
essary  shifting  of  cars  to  various  parts  of  the  shop 
yard,  and  ninth,  the  movement  of  scrap  from 
the  various  buildings  to  the  scrap  bins:  the 
receipt  and  unloading  of  cars  of  scrap 
from  outside  points;  and  the  loading  and 
shipping  of  scrap  which  is  sold.  The  track  ar¬ 
rangement  should  be  such  as  to  allow  of  these 
various  operations  being  carried  on  without  in¬ 
terference  and  without  undue  loss  of  time. 

What  Percentage  of  Creosote  Oil  Can  Be  With¬ 
drawn  from  Wood  by  Subsequent  Vacuum?* 


be  to  make  some  experiments,  more  on  the  order 
of  laboratory  tests  rather  than  on  the  commercial 
order;  so  the  following  set  of  experiments  were 
evolved,  and  which  are  submitted  without  com¬ 
ment. 

Some  thoroughly  dried  ties  were  weighed  care¬ 
fully  and  then  put  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  door 
tightly  closed.  The  cylinder  had  a  capacity  of 
three  ties,  and  on  top  of  the  cylinder  at  the  high¬ 
est  end  (as  the  cylinder  was  on  a  slight  slant), 
there  was  connected  a  small  pipe  extending  about 
a  foot  above  the  cylinder,  so  that  when  filling,  the 
fact  that  the  cylinder  was  absolutely  filled  could 
be  ascertained,  as  the  creosote  was  allowed  to  flow 
Into  the  cylinder  until  it  came  out  of  this  pipe 
in  a  solid,  liquid  stream,  thus  showing  that  there 
was  no  foam  or  air  left  in  the  cylinder,  alter  which 
the  valve  just  above  the  top  of  the  cylinder  was 
closed. 

The  cylinder  was  filled  entirely  by  gravity,  no 
vacuum  being  produced  before  filling,  and  the 
creosote  was  allowed  to  enter  the  cylinder  very 
gradually  so  as  to  produce  as  little  foam  as  pos¬ 
sible.  There  was  also  a  small  pipe  connected  with 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  at  the  lowest  point, 
which  was  used  to  catch  all  drippings,  as  the  cylin¬ 
der  was  on  a  slight  slant,  as  before  mentioned. 

After  filling,  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  was 
applied  for  three  hours,  and  steam  circulated  in 
the  steam  coil,  keeping  the  temperature  at  180°  F. 
The  creosote  was  then  withdrawn  as  completely 
as  possible,  and  the  ties  immediately  taken  nut 
and  weighed,  being  set  in  tin  troughs  on  the  scales 
which  would  catch  all  drippings,  and  then  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  air  for  one  hour,  still  in  the  tin 
trough,  after  which  the  ties  were  reweighed,  and 
the  drippings  in  the  troughs,  and  the  drippings 
from  the  cylinder  after  the  ties  were  removed  were 
weighed,  so  as  to  check  the  drippings  of  the  ties. 
Tn  all  cases  this  checked  very  closely.  The  ties 
were  then  returned  to  the  cylinder  and  heated  to 
the  same  temperature  as  before  removal,  and  a 
vacuum  of  25  ins.  applied  for  one  hour,  and  this 
vacuum  was  obtained  in  about  three  minutes,  due 
to  the  small  capacity  of  the  cylinder. 

After  this  vacuum,  air  was  admited  to  the  cylin¬ 
der,  and  the  oil  extracted  was  alowed  to  run 
through  the  small  pipe  under  the  cylinder,  and 
was  caught  and  weighed.  The  ties  were  removed 
from  the  cylinder  and  weighed,  being  again  set  in 
the  tin  troughs  which  had  been  cleaned  of  the 
former  drippings.  The  drippings  from  the  cylin¬ 
der,  and  the  drippings  in  the  troughs,  were  weighed 
to  check  the  weight  of  the  ties  after  the  vacuum, 
and  the  results  stated  in  the  accompanying  tabula¬ 
tion  were  obtained.  The  writer  performed  some- 
experiments  along  this  line  about  15  years  ago. 
that  is,  the  extraction  by  vacuum,  and  obtained 
about  the  same  results,  which  seem  to  show  that 
from  5  to  15  per  cent  can  be  extracted  by  sub¬ 
sequent  vacuum. 

De  Luxe  Sleeping  Cars  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  some 
months  ago  established  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  luxurious  passenger  traffic  accommodations, 
exclusive  of  those  afforded  by  private  cars,  to  be 
found  on  any  road  in  the  country.  The  equipment 
for  this  service,  which  was  built  by  the  Pullman 


Company,  consists  of  a  corridor-compari  rueni  cai 
attached  to  each  of  the  •Second  Midnight"  ex 
presses,  leaving  New  York  and  Boston  simultane¬ 
ously  at  1:00  a.  m.  and  composed  of  through  sleep 
ing  cars  for  the  above  destinations  only.  The  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  compartment  ears  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  substituted  for  the 
usual  upper  and  lower  berths,  full  length  brass 
beds,  each  four  feet  in  width. 

Each  car.  as  the  plan  shows,  contains  seven 
compartments,  each  having  an  independent  annex 
with  loilet,  wash  stand,  mirror  and  dresser  shelf. 


In  each  compartment,  besides  the  bed,  there  is  a 
dresser,  two  chairs,  a  folding  table,  and  an  elec¬ 
tric  fan.  Electric  lights  are  conveniently  disposed 
both  on  partitions  and  ceilings.  Two  pairs  of  com¬ 
partments  are  inter-communicating,  making  possible 
their  occupancy  as  suites  as  in  the  modern  hotel 
and  club  buildings.  The  woods  used  in  finishing 
are  English  oak,  Cuban  mahogany,  vermilion  and 
koko,  producing  very  rich  effects  without  over¬ 
ornamentation.  By  means  of  a  thermostatic  con¬ 
trol  apparatus,  each  passenger  is  enabled  to  regu¬ 
late  the  heat  in  his  compartment  in  accordance 
with  his  own  desires,  a  matter  of  which  probably 
more  complaint  is  made  hv  travelers  in  the  usual 
type  of  sleeping  car,  than  any  other.  The  service  is 
understood  to  have  become  quite  popular  with  the 
discriminating  patrons  of  this  road,  but  is  likely 
to  remain  unique  for  some  time,  since  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  there  is  another  place  in  the  country  that 
would  sustain  such  a.  service. 
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Pullman  Company's  First  Report. 

The  Pullman  Company  has  submitted  Its  first 
'■  report  as  a  cohimon  carrier  to  the  Inter- 
SKj  state  Commerce  Commission.  The  law  leaves  to 
the  discretion  of  the  commission  the  deslg- 
jr  nation  of  the  corporations  that  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  report,  and  not  until  this  year  was  the  ; 
Pullman  Company  placed  In  that  category. 

•  Vhe  reason  given  by  the  commission  Is  that  a  spe-  i 
I  cial  form  of  report  had  to  be  prepared  and  that  on 
Hf  account  of  press  of  work  this  was  not  accomplished  I 
Jr  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  company  reports  that  j 
for  the  year  1910  its  Income  from  the  operation  of 
St  5283  cars,  construction  of  cars  and  other  sources 
was  $33,334,073.  It  paid  an  8  per  cent  dividend 
>■  and  distributed  $20,000,000  in  stock. 


Tne  Finawcim.  A <^e_  , 
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Pullman  Co. 

I  ROBERT  T.  LINCOLN,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
I  the  Board  of  Directors,  presented  his  resignation  , 


Electric.  ^ailway^our^Ly 
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Pullman  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  I 
I  of  directors  on  May  18,  1911,  elected  as  chairman  of  the  ' 
board  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  who  resigned  as  president  the  ^ 
same  day.  John  Sumner  Runnells,  vice-president  and  gen- 
oral  manager  of  the  company,  was  elected  president.  J 
Charles  S.  Sweet,  who  has  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  t 
was  elected  assistant  to  Mr.  Runnells.  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
I  is  retiring  from  active  office  on  account  of  ill  health,  is  t  . 

J  sixty-eight  years  old.  He  was  born  Aug.  i,  1843,  at  Spring- 
field,  Ill.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  captain  on  the 
staff  of  General  Grant,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867  ^ 

at  Chicago.  From  1881  to  1885  he  was  Secretary  of  War  in  | 
the  cabinets  of  Presidents  Garfield  and  Arthur,  and  from 
1889  to  1893  was  United  States  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  1 
During  the  life  of  George  M.  Pullman,  founder  of  the  com-  , 
pany,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  his  special  counsel,  and  on  Mr.  1 
Pullman’s  death  in  1897  he  was  made  president.  Mr.  Run-  1 
;  nells  has  been  general  counsel  of  the  Pullman  Company 
since  1887,  and  has  been  vice-president  since  1905.  He  is  J 
also  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Runnells,  Burry  &  r 
Johnstone,  and  is  a  director  of  the  Merchants’  Loan  &  Trust 
Company,  the  Pullman  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  and  the 
1  Roseland  Savings  Bank.  He  was  born  in  Effingham,  N.  H.,  • 

July  30,  1844,  and  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1865,  and  after  studying  law  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  removed  to  '  ' 
,  Iowa  and  became  private  secretary  to  the  Governor  of  that  J 
State.  .  •  * 
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Robert  T.  Lincoln,  president  of  the  Pullman  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  resigned  this  position  on  account  of  poor  health.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  directors  on  May  18  Mr.  Lincoln  was  made 

chairman  of  the  board  _ 

and  John  S.  Runnells, 
vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  was  made  presi¬ 
dent.  Charles  F.  Street 
was  made  assistant  to 
the  president.  Mr.  Run¬ 
nells  was  born  in  Effing¬ 
ham,  N.  H„  July  30, 

1844.  He  graduated  from  I 
Amherst  College  in  1865, 
and  studied  law  at 
Dover,  N.  H.  Before 
his  connection  with  the 
Pullman  Company  he 
held  the  position  of  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  governor 
of  Iowa,  and  later  was 
made  United  States  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  for  Iowa. 

In  1879  and  1880  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Commit-  .John  s.  Ru„„eiis. 

tee,  and  in  1880  was  a 

delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention.  He  has  been 
general  counsel  for  the  Pullman  Company  since  1887,  and  vice- 
{  president  and  general  counsel  since  1905. 


— A  recent  statement  published  in  the  daily 
press  regarding  the  Pullman  Co.  reads  as  follows: 
“There  are  at  present  employed  at  the  Pullman  | 
i  works  about  8,500  fhen,  "against  14,000  men  at  the  j 
high  point  of  1910.  Working  at  full  capacity  the 
I  plants  would  employ  20,000,  but  this  figure  has 
j  never  been  reached,  and  normal  operations  re- 
!  quire  a  much  smaller  pay  roll.  ‘The  decrease  in  | 
employes  is  due  to  the  slackening  of  the  steel  > 
freight  car  business,’  said  Richmond  Dean,  man- 
!  ager  of  the  company.  ‘At  present  we  have  no 
freight  orders  unfilled  and  the  $1,000,000  plant 
erected  a  while  ago  for  this  branch  of  the  busi-  ' 
ness  is  closed  down.  The  freight  car  capacity  is  [ 
around  100  cars  a  day  and  by  pressure  can  be  r 
raised  to  150  cars.  I  do  not  look  for  any  new  j 
,  business  In  that  department  for  some  time.  It 
.  depends  on  the  prospects  of  big  crops  and  the  at¬ 
tendant  car  shortage.  Under  such  conditions, 

I  which  are  not  unlikely,  our  freight  business  will 
I  pick  up  rapidly.  Our  passenger  car  business  is 
\  good,  just  about  normal,  and  we  will  continue 
operations  on  the  normal  basis  until  August,  when 
there  will  be  a  letting  down  there,  too.’  An  official 
of  the  company  says  the  building  operations  could 
!  stop  entirely  and  earnings  from  the  transporta¬ 
tion  department  alojie  would  about  cover  dividend 
requirements — 8  per  cent’on  $120,000,000  stock.  It 
is  also  stated  that  the  Pullman  Co.  is  not  feeling 
the  decrease  In  passenger  traffic  as  keenly  as  the 
I  railroads  themselves.” 
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too  severe  for  the  best  standard  chilled  wheels,  made  from 
the  approved  car  wheel  mixtures,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  most  intelligent  car  wheel  foundry  practice,  and  the 
use  of  such  chilled  wheels  was  abandoned.  After  two  years 
and  two  months  20  per  cent,  of  the  nickelized  wheels  have 
been  withdrawn  only  on  account  of  wearing  out.  No  flanges 
gave  way,  and  the  service  performed  was  in  every  respect 
equal  to  that  of  the  steel  wheel.  There  was  no  chrome  in 
these  wheels.  Chrome  adds  greatly  to  mileage. 


It  is  only  within  the  last  decade  that  car  builders  and  railway 
I  car  men  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  having 
V  passenger  cars  properly  ventilated.  The  necessity  of  having  all 
I  classes  of  railway  equipment  properly  ventilated  is  now  fully 
I  recognized,  particularly  in  closed  moving  vehicles  where  the 
I  space  is  limited.  The  public  demand  for  proper  ventilation  is 
|  now  so  strong  that  pubic  conveyances  cannot  be  constructed  with 
*  the  ventilation  feature  omitted.  Formerly  the  only  ventilation 
1  to  be  obtained  in  passenger  cars  was  through  the  deck  win- 
I  dows,  or  the  opening  of  doors  and  windows.  This  means  of 
I  ventilation  was  sufficient  during  the  warm  season,  but  in  cold 

■  weather  could  not  be  used  without  producing  strong  drafts  and 
I  discomfort  to  the  passengers. 

I  While  there  has  been  many  devices  patented  for  the  pur- 

■  pose  of  producing  ventilation  in  railway  cars  there  seems  to 
I  have  been  but  little  progress  made  towards  a  practical  plan  until 

■  the  Pullman  Company  took  up  the  subject  in  a  systematic  man- 
I  ner,  with  a  view  of  finding  a  satisfactory  means  for  properly 
I  ventilating  their  cars.  As  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  with 
J  which  that  company  has  gone  into  the  subject,  Dr.  Thos.  R. 
I  Crowder,  superintendent  of  sanitation,  has  devoted  several  years 
I  to  the  collection  of  data  and  making  exhaustive  tests  on  Pullman 
I  cars  and  those  of  the  various  railway  lines.  The  information 

■  obtained  during  this  extensive  investigation  of  the  subject  was 
I  presented  by  Dr,  Crowder  before  the  Amercan  Public  Health 
I  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  1910.  This  re- 
|  port  has  been  reprinted  under  the  title  of  A  Study  of  the  Venti- 
I  lation  of  Sleeping  Cars,  and  is  the  most  complete  treatise  on 
N  car  ventilation  that  has  been  produced. 

I  At  different  times  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  has  appointed 
I  committees  to  take  up  the  subject  of  car  ventilation;  in  each 
I  case  valuable  data  was  obtained,  and  each  report  has  brought 
I  out  many  of  the  requirements  necessary  for  good  ventilation. 
The  practical  ventilation  of  cars,  however,  is  yet  to  be  taken  up 

1  by  many  of  the  lines.  The  change  from  wood  to  steel  car  con- 

2  struction  makes  it  more  necessary  to  give  the  subject  of  venti¬ 
lation  careful  consideration;  particularly  is  this  true  with  cars 
of  the  elliptical  type,  where  deck  windows  cannot  be  used. 

With  the  advent  of  the  steel  car  and  the  tendency  to  make  the 
doors  and  windows  as  nearly  air  tight  as  possible,  the  necessity 
for  a  practical  ventilating  system  is  becoming  imperative. 
While  numerous  reports  on  car  ventilation  have  been  made  at 
different  times,  and  the  subject  is  one  that  is  frequently  dis- 
y  cussed,  there  seems  to  be  an  absence  of  practical  tests  with 
the  dfferent  ventilating  devices  and  systems,  except  for  those 
made  by  the  Pullman  Company. 

There  can  be  only  one  way  to  determine  the  merit  or  demerit 
J  of  ventilating  systems>  and  that  is  by  putting  them  into  service 
n  on  a  number  of  cars  and  having  extensive  tests  made  by  men 
T  familiar  with  this  class  of  work.  The  committee  on  ventilation 
|  appointed  by  the  Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers  is 
t  now  giving  this  subject  careful  study,  and  the  conclusions 
reached  by  this  committee  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  the 
I  roads  who  desire  to  take  up  the  matter  of  car  ventilation. 

|  There  is  probably  no  one  feature  of  car  construction  on  which 
there  is  such  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  manner  in  which 


cars  should  be  ventilated.  Not  only  do  officials,  car  men  and 
trainmen  hold  different  opinions,  but  the  traveling  public  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  with  suggestions  how  to  properly  ventilate  the  cars. 
Even  among  the  medical  fraternity  there  is  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  part  of  the  room  or  car  at  which  the 
vitiated  air  should  escape  or  be  withdrawn  and  the  fresh  air  ad¬ 
mitted. 

That  passenger  equipment  must  be  provided  with  better  means 
of  ventilation  than  the  standard  deck  sash,  is  now  conceded  by 
all  of  the  railways.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  determining  what  is 
the  most  practical  and  efficient  method  to  be  used.  Not  only 
the  first  cost,  but  the  cost  of  maintainance  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  investigating  the  various  plans.  It  is  usually  thought 
that  the  ordinary  deck  sash  is  the  least  expensive  means  of 
ventilation ;  but  a  careful  investigation  may  show  that  during 
the  life  of  a  passenger  car  so  equipped,  the  expense  for  maintain¬ 
ance  of  deck  lights,  ratchets  and  screens  is  no  small  item.  There 
are  so  many  essential  factors  in  the  application  of  a  practical 
system  of  ventilation,  such  as  the  relation  to  the  heating  system, 
the  passing  through  tunnels,  over  deserts  and  through  storms, 
avoiding  drafts,  excluding  smoke,  cinders,  rain,  etc.,  and  the 
proper  admission  of  fresh  air,  that  the  subject  can  only  be  dealt 
with  by  those  who  have  given  it  long  and  careful  study,  or  who 
are  willing  to  do  so. 


Harters  May  t, 
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ivc  suppose,  there  will  be  put  u{P  somewhere 
bronze  effigy  of  Mark  Twain,  but  not  to  keep  hi 
'  from  being  forgotten.  He  attended  to  that  him 
^elf;  and  for  that  reason  there  is  no  particular 
huri^about  the  memorial. 

\pbt  Pullman  Porters 

n  In  a  column  of  regrets  about  the  existence  and 
habits  of  the  Pullman  Company  our  neighbor  the 
Evening  Post  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  the 
evil  case  of  the  Pullman  porters,  who  hav 
union  to  defend  them,  and  cannot  make  any 
ganized  protest  against  their  lot.  The  Post  says 
that  no  matter  how  the  cost  of  living  may  fluctuate, 
the  company  pays  them  no  more  than  .twenty-five 
dollars  a  month;  when  a  train  is  late  their  hours 
of  work  are  extended  without  extra  pay;  ii 
times  their  tips  may  be  less  than  in  good  times 
if  a  passenger  steals  a  towel  the  company  deducts 
y  it  from  the  porter’s  wages,  and  “  on  many 
1  the  hours  are  long  and  exhausting,  they  can 
|  but  little  sleep,  and  family  life  is  out  of  the  ques 
I  tion.” 

It  is  a  hardship  to  have  family  life  suspended, 
and  in  this  particular  especially  we  sympath 
j  with  the  porters.  It  need  not  be.  If  the  company 

I*  were  less  grasping,  we  are  sure  it  could  plan  its 
cars  a  little  differently  and  arrange  so  that  the 
porters  could  have  their  families  with  them 
the  longer  trips. 

We  suspect  that  the  expense  of  paying  for 
the  towels  the  passengers  steal  may  be  made  up 
to  the  porters  by  gratuities  received  from  grateful 
passengers  for  the  return  of  articles  left  in  berths. 
For  our  part  we  do  not  recall  having  ever  stolen 
a  towel,  but  we  have  expressed  to  the  porter 
modest  pecuniary  way  gratification  at  recovery  of 
tooth-brushes,  bunches  of  keys,  pocket-knives, 
watches,  manuscripts,  razors,  overcoats,  umbrellas, 
hand-bags,  neckties,  caps,  flasks,  nightcaps,  paja 
mas,  slippers,  and  many  other  articles  of  t 
nience  or  restoration. 

As  to  the  wages  of  the  porters,  no  doubt 
sideration  of  that  begins  with  discussion  whether 
the  porters  ought  to  pay  the  company  or  the 
*  pany  the  porters.  We  wonder  if  the  porters 
a  group  complain  of  their  job  1  We  wonder  also  if 
I  they  will  thank  the  Post  for  complaining  for  them. 
I  There  must  be  more  than  five  thousand  of  them 
B  many  more,  perhaps — and  all  colored,  so  the  Pull 
||  man  Company  is  one  of  the  more  important 
U  ployers  oi  negro  labor.  Was  it  as  the  friend  of 
H  the  negro  that  the  Post  was  speaking  ? 
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Question  of  More  Fare  for  Riding  in  Sleeping  and 
Parlor  Cars.  '  ' 

It  is  announced  officially  that  the  proposition  of 
exacting  an  additional  charge  for  travel  in  sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars,  which  was  brought  up  for 
the  consideration  oi  traffic  men  last  year,  is  to 
come  before  the  general  passenger  and  ticket  agents 
at  their  annual  convention  in  St.  Paul  next  month. 
Among  others,  the  suggestion  is  to  be  made  that 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  mile  be  added  to  the  regular 
price  of  a  ticket  for  a  passenger  purchasing  sleep¬ 
ing,  observation  or  parlor  car  accomodations.  In 
support  of  the  suggestion,  it  is  contended  that  the 
railroads  are  compelled  to  expend  large  amounts 
of  money  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  certain 
class  of  patrons  for  fast  train  service,  luxurious 
appointments,  concerts,  afternoon  teas,  and 
various  other  special  kinds  of  service  and  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  pointed  out,  also  that  three  times  as 
much  space  is  allotted  to  one  of  that  class  of 
travelers  as  is  given  to  those  who  use  the  ordinary 
coaches.  •  •  * 
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This  night  we  had  our  first  experience 
a  Japanese  oar.  The  track  la  narrow  gat 
and  the  standard  sleeping  cars  have 
seats  running  lengthwise,  each  seating  t 
passengers,  with  a  centre  aisle.  The  up. 
berth  .  Is  the  regular  Pullman  style  and 
section  will  accommodate  two  passenge 
The  night  was  during  the  extreme  h»at 
naammBler'  th®  car  was  crowded,  and 
addition  to  the  regular  curtains  each  bet 
was  provided  with  a  mosquito  bar,  whl 
added  to  the  general  discomfort.  Passe 
gers  were  taken  on  and  let  down  at-  , 
stops,  so  there  was  a  constant  processl. 
through  the  aisle  all  night.  Part  of  the  c 
was  reserved  for  local  accommodation  ai 
those  who  sat  up  smoked  incessantly, 
that  long  before  morning  the  atmoephe 
became  Intolerable.  t  v 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE  &  STPAUL 

RAILWAY 

ANNOUNCES  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THROUGH 
PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  THE  PUGET  SOUND 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE  fc  PUGET  SOUND 

railway 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY  MAY  28  TWO  NEW 
.STEEL  TRAINS 

“THE  OLYMPIAN” 

”  AND  ” 

“THE  COLUMBIAN” 

WILL  BE  OPERATED  DAILY  BETWEEN 
CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE.  STPAUL.  MINNEAPOLIS 
ABERDEEN.  SEATTLE  AND  TACOMA 
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It  is  announced  officially  that  the  proposition  of 
exacting  an  additional  charge  for  travel  in  sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars,  which  was  brought  up  for 
the  consideration  of'  traffic  men  last  year,  is  to 
come  before  the  general  passenger  and  ticket  agents 
at  their  annual  convention  in  St.  Paul  next  month. 
Among  others,  the  suggestion  is  to  be  made  that 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  mile  he  added  to  the  regular 
price  of  a  ticket  for  a  passenger  purchasing  sleep¬ 
ing,  observation  or  parlor  car  accomodations.  In 
support  of  the  suggestion,  it  is  contended  that  the 
railroads  are  compelled  to  expend  large  amounts 
of  money  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  certain 
class  of  patrons  for  fast  train  service,  luxurious 
appointments,  concerts,  afternoon  teas,  and 
various  other  special  kinds  of  service  and  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  pointed  out,  also  that  three  times  as 
much  space  is  allotted  to  one  of  that  class  of 
travelers  as  is  given  to  those  who  use  the  ordinary 
coaches.  •  * 


was  during  the  extreme  heat  of 
r,  the  car  was  crowded,  and  In 
the  regular  curtains  each  berth 
led  with  a  mosquito  bar,  which 
he  general  discomfort.  Passen- 
taken  on  and  let  down  at  all 
here  was  a  constant  procession 
3  alste  all  night.  Part  of  the  car 
ed  for  local  accommodation,  and 
sat  up  smoked  Incessantly  so 
before  morning  the  atmosphere 


Contrasting  Pullman  Construction. 

In  other  columns  of  this  issue  of  the  Railway 
and  Engineering  Review  we  have  mentioned  a 
booklet  recently  published  by  the  Pullman  Com- 
1  1'any,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  we  show  two  illustrations 
;  taken  from  this  booklet.  Fig.  1  shows  the  interior 
i  of  one  of  the  first  sleeping  cars  built  by  this  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  heated  by  wood-burning  stoves,  lighted 
;  by  candles  and  has  no  carpet  on  the  floor.  The 
toilet  facilities  of  the  car  are  of  the  crudest  type, 
not  nearly  as  good  as  those  found  in  up-to-date  day 
coaches  now  built.  It  will  be  noted  in  this  illus- 
|  tration  that  there  is  no  stationary  division  separat¬ 
ing  the  berths.  The  head  lining  used  in  the  car  is 
|  oil  cloth.  The  berth  is  raised  and  lowered  in  a 
I  very  crude  manner  and  is  partly  hidden  from  view 
I  in  its  raised  position  by  a  fringe  dropping  from  the 
ceiling  in  front  of  the  berth, 
j  In  contrast  with  this  car  three  views  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  modern  sleeping  car  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  Here  will  be  noted  a  part  of  the  gentle¬ 
men’s  toilet  and  smoking  room  in  the  modern 
sleeping  car  equipment  now  being  built  by  the 
1  Pullman  Co.  The  right-hand  illustration  is  a  cor- 
|  ner  of  the  drawing  room.  The  lower  right-hand 
illustration  is  a  general  view  of  the  car.  This 
.  car  is  equipped  with  automatic  ventilating  and 
heating  apparatus,  lighted  by  electricity  and  has 
the  latest  improved  sanitary  arrangements.  One 
,  of  the  present  ideals  of  the  sleeping  car  designer 
is  to  combine  elegance  and  art  with  strength  and 
:  efficiency  to  the  end  of  personal  comfort  to  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  the  illustration  bears  evidence  of  the 
results  obtained. 
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Eighteen-Hour  Train  Derailed  at  Fort  Wayne. 

The  Pennsylvania  Special,  the  18^iour  Chicago  to  New  York 
train  which  left  Chicago  at  *1 :4s  Sunday  afternoon,  August  13, 
was  derailed  just  west  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  four  employees 
were  killed  and  four  trainmen,  17  dining  and  Pullman  employees, 
three  mail  clerks  and  29  passengers,  were  injured.  The  train 
was  running  late  and  was  being  pulled  by  two  engines ;  and  was 
derailed  while  running  at  high  speed  over  a  sharp  curve  at  the 
west  end  of  the  track  elevation  work  under  way  in  Fort  Wayne.  1 
Both  engines  and  four  cars  left  the  rails.  The  engine  of  a  freight 
train  standing  on  an  adjoining  track  was  struck  by  the  two 
passenger  engines  and  all  three  were  wrecked.  The  injuries  were  f 
confined  to  trainmen  and  passengers  in  the  forward  coaehes. 
The  train  was  made  up  wholly  of  steel  cars,  and  to  this  fact  may 
be  attributed  the  escape  of  the  passengers  from  fatal  injuries. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  gives  the  following  details:  ; 

Charles  P.  Skillman,  who  resides  directly  opposite  the ' .  ^ 
where  the  wreck  occurred,  saw  the  whole  thing  as  he  sat  on  BKs  ® 
veranda.  “The  passenger  train,”  said  Mr.  Skillman,  “was  coming  | 

at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed.  Just  across  the  bridge  which  spans 
the  St.  Mary’s  river  it  veered  irfto  a  new  switch  placed  there  be¬ 
cause  of  track  elevation  work.  I  think  the  train  was  going  at 
too  great  a  rate  for  the  switch  to  stand,  for  as  I  watched  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  rails  of  the  switch  slid  from  under  the 
passenger  directly  over  to  the  freight  train  standing  on  the  north 
i  track.  .  .  .”  From  Valparaiso  to  Winona  Lake  the  engine 
'  which  brought  the  train  out  of  Chicago  was  working  badly,  so 
y  the  engine  which  was  to  take  the  train  from  Fort  Wayne  to 
S  Crestline  was  sent  to  Winona  Lake  to  meet  the  flyer.  .  .  . 

J  Robert  Russell  of  Toronto  and  Fred  Beckwith  of  New  York, 
passengers/  were  imprisoned  in  the  vestibule  between  the  diner 
I  and  the  car  immediately  to  the  rear,  and  were  unable  to  escape 
I  from  their  narrow  prison.  Their  cries  attracted  rescuers  who 
cut  away  the  roof  of  the  car  and  saved  them. 

“After  the  crash,”  said  George  Mitchell,  of  Los  Angeles, 
“there  was  a  panic  such  as  I  never  supposed  could  happen.  I 
saw  strong  men  seize  a  woman  whose  companion  had  broken  a 
window  and  was  pushing  her  through  it,  pull  her  back  and  crawl 
out  themselves.  Several  men  in  a  panic  of  fear  rushed  over  me 
and  my  family,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  the  last  to 
get  out  of  the  car.  My  daughter,  aged  14,  has  a  bad  cut  on  her 
leg,  but  the  rest  of  us  escaped  with  only  bruises  and  slight  cuts. 
If  it  had  not  been  that  the  cars  were  of  steel  I  think  that  we 
should  all  have  been  killed.” 

,  This  train  was  derailed  at  Indiana  Harbor,  128  miles  west  of 
j  Fort  Wayne,  one  week  previously. 
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at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed.  Just  across  the  bridge  which  spans  , 
the  St.  Mary’s  river  it  veered  irfto  a  new  switch  placed  there  be¬ 
cause  of  track  elevation  work.  I  think  the  train  was  going  at  I 
too  great  a  rate  for  the  switch  to  stand,  for  as  I  watched  it  | 
seemed  to  me  that  the  rails  of  the  switch  slid  from  under  the 
passenger  directly  over  to  the  freight  train  standing  on  the  north 
k  track.  .  .  .”  From  Valparaiso  to  Winona  Lake  the  engine 
which  brought  the  train  out  of  Chicago  was  working  badly,  so 
the  engine  which  was  to  take  the  train  from  Fort  Wayne  to 
Crestline  was  sent  to  Winona  Lake  to  meet  the  flyer.  .  .  .  j 
Robert  Russell  of  Toronto  and  Fred  Beckwith  of  New  York, 
passengers/  were  imprisoned  in  the  vestibule  between  the  diner 
and  the  car  immediately  to  the  rear,  and  were  unable  to  escape 
from  their  narrow  prison.  Their  cries  attracted  rescuers  who 
cut  away  the  roof  of  the  car  and  saved  them. 

“After  the  crash,”  said  George  Mitchell,  of  Los  Angeles, 
“there  was  a  panic  such  as  I  never  supposed  could  happen.  I  I 
saw  strong  men  seize  a  woman  whose  companion  had  broken  a 
window  and  was  pushing  her  through  it,  pull  her  back  and  crawl 
out  themselves.  Several  men  in  a  panic  of  fear  rushed  over  me  I 
and  my  family,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  the  last  to 
get  out  of  the  car.  My  daughter,  aged  14,  has  a  bad  cut  on  her 
leg  but  the  rest  of  us  escaped  with  only  bruises  and  slight  cuts. 

If  ’it  had  not  been  that  the  cars  were  of  steel  I  think  that  we 
should  all  have  been  killed.” 

This  train  was  derailed  at  Indiana  Harbor,  128  miles  west  of 
Fort  Wayne,  one  week  previously. 
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Eighteen-Hour  Train  Derailed  at  Fort  Wayne. 

The  Pennsylvania  Special,  the  18  hour  Chicago  to  New  York 
train  which  left  Chicago  at  2:45  Sunday  afternoon,  August  13, 
was  derailed  just  west  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  four  employees 
were  killed  and  four  trainmen,  17  dining  and  Pullman  employees, 
three  mail  clerks  and  29  passengers,  were  injured.  The  train 
was  running  late  and  was  being  pulled  by  two  engines ;  and  was 
derailed  while  running  at  high  speed  over  a  sharp  curve  at  the 
west  end  of  the  track  elevation  work  under  way  in  Fort  Wayne. 
Both  engines  and  four  cars  left  the  rails.  The  engine  of  a  freight 
train  standing  on  an  adjoining  track  was  struck  by  the  two 
passenger  engines  and  all  three  were  wrecked.  The  injuries  were 
confined  to  trainmen  and  passengers  in  the  forward  coaches. 
The  train  was  made  up  wholly  of  steel  cars,  and  to  this  fact  may 
be  attributed  the  escape  of  the  passengers  from  fatal  injuries. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  gives  the  following  details : 

Charles  P.  Skillman,  who  resides  directly  opposite  the  ’ 
where  the  wreck  occurred,  saw  the  whole  thing  as  he  sat  on  hi. 
veranda.  “The  passenger  train,”  said  Mr.  Skillman,  “was  coming 
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the  United  States  from  the  encroachments  of  foreign  rail¬ 
ways  or  steamship  lines. 

If,  then,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  some 
other  industrial  c  ncerns  control  even  SO  per  cent,  of  the 
business  in  their  r  ective  lines,  they  are  nearer  monopolies 
than  any  railway  combination  of  railways,  for,  clearly,  no 
railway  or  combi  tion  of  railways  controls  anything  like 
SO  per  cent,  of  the  transportation  business  or  could  exert  as 
much  influence  on  rates  as  these  industrial  concerns  can  on 
prices,  even  if  there  were  no  regulation  of  rates  at  all.  True, 
the  railways,  as  a  whole,  might  combine  to  raise  rates,  as 
many  have  in  the  past;  but  such  general  advances  usually 
have  not  got  cold  before  individual  lines  have  begun  rapidly 
making  reductions  here  and  there,  with  the  result  that  in  a 
short  time  most  or  all  of  the  advances  have  been  frittered  away. 

However,  as  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  said  in  the  editorial 
which  the  Springfield  Republican  criticizes,  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow,  because  the  business  of  certain  large  industrial 
corporations  is  “clothed  with  a  public  interest,”  that  they 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  regulation  as  the 
railways.  The  kind  of  regulation  that  has  been  adopted  for  the 
carriers  has  not  yet  proved  itself  a  success  even  as  applied  to 
them;  and  until  it  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  in  the 
railway  field,  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  extend  it  to  others. 
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1  improvement  in  the  ventilation  of  cars,  especially  sleepers 
and  those  provided  for  first-class  travel.  This  was  largely  the 
result  of  the  application  of  exhaust  ventilators  and  the  better 
regulation  of  temperature.  The  best  general  account  of  the 
state  of  the  art  of  heating  and  ventilating  passenger  cars  is 
found  in  a  report  on  the  subject  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders’  Association  for  1908.  This  report  covers  32  pages 
and  describes  the  principal  systems  in  use  at  that  time,  but  it 
contains  little  as  to  the  relation  of  the  quality  of  the  air  to 
health  and  comfort,  beyond  a  quotation  from  the  description 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  car  ventilation,  as  developed  for 
coaches  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley.  The  pamphlet  containing  this  de¬ 
scription  covers  J4  pages,  and  was  published  in  1904.  Since 
that  time  an  extensive  and  valuable  investigation  of  the  subject 
of  ventilation  of  sleeping  cars  has  been  conducted  by 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Crowder  of  Chicago,  and  the  results  of  his  work 
ire  contained  in  a  paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1910.  This  paper  covers  51  pages,  and  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  tables  and  diagrams.  An  abstract  of  it  will  be 
found  in  this  issue. 

The  paper  comprises  the  most  complete  investigation  of  the 
quality  of  the  air  in  passenger  cars  that  has  ever  been  made, 
and  it  discusses  in  a  most  intelligent  manner  the  requirements 
for  good  ventilation.  It  reaches  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air  to  its  content  of  carbonic  acid  and 
moisture  which  are  new,  and  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
amount  of  air  required  for  the  maintenance  of  healthful  condi¬ 
tions  in  sleeping  cars. 

The  normal  proportion  of  CO,  in  pure  air  is  commonly  stated 
as  4  parts  in  10,000,  and  the  proportions  given  here  for  various 
conditions  will  use  this  method  of  rating.  The  average  COa 
found  in  sleeping  cars  carrying  15  passengers  and  ventilated  in 
the  ordinary  manner  by  deck  sash  was  7  parts  in  the  body  of 
the  car  at  the  breathing  zone.  With  the  deck  sash  open  one- 
fourth,  the  CO,  in  the  lower  berths  averaged  8.43,  and  in  the 
upper  berths  8.85  parts.  The  tests  made  in  cars  equipped  with 
the  exhaus|  ventilators  connected  to  the  deck  sash  and  now 
generally  used  by  the  Pullman  Company,  gave  an  average  CO, 
of  6.33  parts  for  the  lower  berths,  and  5.95  parts  for  the  upper 
berths.  Where  berths  were  occupied  by  two  persons  the 
average  results  from  35  determinations  from  seven  cars  equipped 
with  exhaust  ventilators  gave  9.9  parts  CO,  in  10,000.  The  aver¬ 


age  hourly  air  supply  to  the  berths  of  cars  without  exhaust  ven¬ 
tilators  was  1,300  cu.  ft.  per  person,  while  that  supplied  with 
exhaust  ventilators  averaged  1,900  cu.  ft.  The  experiments  have 
also  demonstrated  that  the  berth  is  not  similar  to  a  closed  com¬ 
partment,  but  is  subject  to  the  effects  of  air  supply  and  air  cur¬ 
rents  through  and  around  the  curtain.  Forty-three 
made  in  day  coaches  with  32  passengers  gave  an  average  of  9.38 
parts  C  O,. 

With  the  car  standing  still  the  exhaust  ventilators  are  not 
effective,  and  it  was  found  that  the  contamination  reached  15 
parts  C  O,  in  cars  at  stations  awaiting  very  late  departures,  and 
in  a  few  instances  it  was  as  high  as  20  parts.  This  should  call 
for  supplemental  ventilation  in  the  way  of  electric  fans,  not 
to  circulate  the  foul  air  In  the  usual  way,  but  arranged  to  either 
supply  fresh  air  directly  or  exhaust  the  bad-  air.  Open  sash 
and  open  doors  assist  materially  in  this  respect  if  the  weather  is 
not  too  cold.  With  cars  in  motion,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  exhaust  ventilators  cause  an  average  of  40,000  cu.  ft. 
of  air  per  hour  to  enter  the  breathing  zone  of  sleeping  cars,  and 
this  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  degree  of  ventilation  for  40 
persons,  as  it  changes  the  air  in  the  car  ten  times  per  hour. 
As  the  sleepers  do  not  average  20  passengers  per  car,  the  supply 
is  double  that  ordinarily  supplied  to  well  ventilated  coaches. 

While  this  investigation  and  most  treatises  on  ventilation  have 
to  deal  principally  with  the  content  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  gas  is  not  alone  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  discomfort  of  bad  ventilation,  and  the  closing 
portions  of  Dr.  Crowder’s  paper  deal  with  this  interesting  and 
important  phase  of  the  subject.  A  very  badly  ventilated  room 
may  contain  50  parts  C  O,  in  10,000,  but  this  of  itself  cannot 
have  any  harmful  influence  or  toxic  effect  producing  distressing 
symptoms.  It  is  rather  the  exhaustion  of  oxygen,  increase  in 
temperature,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  aqueous  vapor  which 
cause  discomfort.  The  lack  of  oxygen  causes  lassitude,  and  ex¬ 
cessive  temperature  and  vapor  prevent  the  usual  dissipation  of 
body  heat  to  the  surrounding  air.  Carbonic  acid,  while  not  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  these  conditions,  is  associated  with  their 
production,  and  the  degree  of  bad  ventilation  generally  is  taken 
as  proportional  to  the  percentage  of  C  O,.  The  principal  point 
is  that  if  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  kept  low,  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  C  O,  can  be  permitted  in  the  air  without  discomfort. 
With  a  temperature  of  64  deg.  Fahr.,  C  O,  as  high  as  15  to  18 
parts  will  not  ordinarily  produce  discomfort.  Heat  stagnation  is 
generally  the  cause  of  discomfort  in  cars  as  well  as  in 
and  this  is  the  result  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
quite  independent  of  the  degree  of  respiratory  contamination  or 
of  any  change  in  its  chemical  composition.  The  problem  of 
properly  ventilating  a  railway  car  is,  therefore,  chiefly  a 
tion  of  how  to  regulate  its  temperature.  Where  cars  are 
and  stuffy  the  temperature  is  invariably  high,  and  odors  are  then 
more  noticeable. 

The  overheating  of  cars  is  the  paramount  evil  to  be  guarded 
against  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  comfort  and  good  hygiene. 
In  sleeping  cars  it  is  necessary  to  have  twice  as  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  radiating  surface  as  is  usually  required  for  heating 
residences,  as  the  number  of  persons  occupying  a  given  space 
is  much  larger  and  the  air  must  be  changed  more  frequently. 
A  system  is  therefore  needed  for  cars  which  is  capable  of  being 
quickly  controlled  to  meet  rapidly  changing  conditions.  Such  a 
system,  with  multiple  units  of  radiating  surface,  each  with  a 
separate  control,  is  now  being  used  experimentally.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  and  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  conditions  in 
sleeping  cars  are  tending  toward  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air 
at  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  60  deg.,  and  this  is  almost 
equal  to  that  in  a  comfortable  bedroom  in  a  residence. 

This  much  accomplished,  attention  should  be  directed  tp  the 
ventilation  of  coaches,  where  conditions  are  even  more  difficult, 
On  account  of  the  more  crowded  space,  and  where  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  railway  passengers  are  still  suffering  from  overheating 
of  the  cars  and  bad  ventilation  generally. 
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provided  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end,  as  shown 
f  the  illustrations,  is  placed  a  large  window  looking 
the  observation  platform.  This  platform  is  4  ft.  4  in. 
deep,  which  allows  ample  room  for  two  or  three  chairs.  The 
interior  of  the  car  is  furnished  in  Mexican  mahogany  with  the 
twentieth  century  style  of  decoration.  The  front  part  of  the  car 
is  divided  into  eight  sleeping  compartments,  each  being  provided 
with  an  electric  fan,  a  chair,  wash  bowl  and  closet.  A  dressing' 
room  is  provided  at  the  extreme  end,  which  is  finished  with  tiled 
rubber  flooring  and  wainscoating.  The  car  is  74  ft.  long  over 
the  end  sills,  and  weighs  about  130,650  lbs.  It  is  provided  with 
the  latest  improvements  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
women  passengers. 

Ihe  men’s  club  car,  another  interesting  feature,  is  arranged 
with  a  buffet  at  the  center,  a  reclining  chair  compartment  at 
me  end,  and  a  smoking  room  at  the  other.  The  interior  view 
shows  the  club  room  furnished  with  chairs,  tables  and  a  lounge 
at  the  end.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections ;  the  end  one .  is 
arranged  for  a  general  lounging  room,  the  middle  has  a  table 
and  two  chairs  on  each  side,  and  the  inside  section  has  two 
side  seats  on  each  side.  The  interior  finish  is  of  oak,  and  the 
chairs  are  upholstered  in  dark  red  Spanish  leather.  The  car 
is  provided  with  a  saloon  at  each  end,  and  is  arranged  to  pro¬ 
vide  exceptional  comfort  to  the  traveler.  The  length  of  the 


Toilet  R< 


car  is  72  ft.  over  end  sills,  and  weighs  146,500  lbs.,  each  truck 
weighing  about  21,950  lbs.  The  two  other  views  show  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  new  sleepers,  which  contain  16  berth  sections  and 
two  toilet  rooms.  These  cars  are  74  ft.  long  and  weigh  127,000 
lbs.,  the  trucks  weighing  20,450  lbs.  each.  The  cars  all  have  steel 
underframes  with  center  sills  26  in.  deep  at  the  center;  the  six- 
wheel  trucks  have  cast  steel  frames. 


The  Norwegian  State  Railways  have  prepared  a  scheme  for 
the  construction  of  railways  over  a  number  of  years,  which  it 
was  hoped  could  have  been  baaed  "upon  an  annual  expenditure 
of  about  $1,600,000,  as  far  as  the  exchequer  was  concerned,  in 
addition  to  a  smaller  vote  on  the  ordinary  budget.  It  has  been 
found  expedient,  however,  not  to  exceed  $1,450,000  a  year, 
which  sum  will  be  somewhat  increased  by  local  grants.  The 
plan  provides  for  the  completion  of  the  following  lines :  Otta- 
Dombaas,  to  be  opened  1912;  Aamli-Tveitsund,  1913;  the  Dovre 
Railway,  1916;  Kongsberg-Gvarv-Notodden,  1918;  Myrdal- 
Fretheim,  1919;  Gvarv-Kragero,  1922;  and  Sunan-Grong,  1922. 
This  entails  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  $16,000,000.  This  ex¬ 
penditure  includes  for  rolling  stock  about  $800,000  for  the  Dovre 
Railway;  $420,000  for  the  Vestland  Railway;  $270,000  for  the 
Rouma  Railway;  and  about  $210,000  for  other  lines. 
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table  are  provided  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end,  as  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations,  is  placed  a  large  window  looking 
out  on  the  observation  platform.  This  platform  is  4  ft.  4  in. 
deep,  which  allows  ample  room  for  two  or  three  chairs.  The 
interior  of  the  car  is  furnished  in  Mexican  mahogany  with  the 
twentieth  century  style  of  decoration.  The  front  part  of  the  car 
is  divided  into  eight  sleeping  compartments,  each  being  provided 
with  an  electric  fan,  a  chair,  wash  bowl  and  closet.  A  dressing 
room  is  provided  at  the  extreme  end,  which  is  finished  with  tiled 
rubber  flooring  and  wainscoating.  The  car  is  74  ft.  long  over 
the  end  sills,  and  weighs  about  130,650  lbs.  It  is  provided  with 
the  latest  improvements  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
women  passengers. 

1  he  men’s  club  car,  another  interesting  feature,  is  arranged 
with  a  buffet  at  the  center,  a  reclining  chair  compartment  at 
<  ne  end,  and  a  smoking  room  at  the  other.  The  interior  view 
shows  the  club  room  furnished  with  chairs,  tables  and  a  lounge 
at  the  end.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections ;  the  end  one  is 
arranged  for  a  general  lounging  room,  the  middle  has  a  table 
and  two  chairs  on  each  side,  and  the  inside  section  has  two 
side  seats  on  each  side.  The  interior  finish  is  of  oak,  and  the 
chairs  are  upholstered  in  dark  red  Spanish  leather.  The  car 
is  provided  with  a  saloon  at  each  end,  and  is  arranged  to  pro¬ 
vide  exceptional  comfort  to  the  traveler.  The  length  of  the 
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car  is  72  ft.  over  end  sills,  and  weighs  146,500  lbs.,  each  truck 
weighing  about  21,950  lbs.  The  two  other  views  show  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  new  sleepers,  which  contain  16  berth  sections  and 
two  toilet  rooms.  These  cars  are  74  ft.  long  and  weigh  127,000 
lbs.,  the  trucks  weighing  20,450  lbs.  each.  The  cars  all  have  steel 
underframes  with  center  sills  26  in.  deep  at  the  center;  the  six- 
wheel  trucks  have  cast  steel  frames. 

The  Norwegian  State  Railways  have  prepared  a  scheme  for 
the  construction  of  railways  over  a  number  of  years,  which  it 
was  hoped  could  have  been  based  upon  an  annual  expenditure 
of  about  $1,600,000,  as  far  as  the  exchequer  was  concerned,  in 
addition  to  a  smaller  vote  on  the  ordinary  budget.  It  has  been 
found  expedient,  however,  not  to  exceed  $1,450,000  a  year, 
which  sum  will  be  somewhat  increased  by  local  grants.  The 
plan  provides  for  the  completion  of  the  following  lines :  Otta- 
Dombaas,  to  be  opened  1912;  Aamli-Tveitsund,  1913;  the  Dovre 
Railway,  1916;  Kongsberg-Gvarv-Notodden,  1918;  Myrdal- 
Fretheim,  1919;  Gvarv-Kragero,  1922;  and  Sunan-Grong,  1922. 
This  entails  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  $16,000,000.  This  ex¬ 
penditure  includes  for  rolling  stock  about  $800,000  for  the  Dovre 
Railway;  $420,000  for  the  Vestland  Railway;  $270,000  for  the 
Rouma  Railway;  and  about  $210,000  for  other  lines. 
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I’lilliiiun  Kates  Attacked  It 
An  attack  has  been  ma 
terstate  Commerce  Comn 
commission  of  Kansas'  upc 
i he  Pullman  Company  for 
cars.  The  complaint  wa 
Pullman  Company  and  sev 
in  Kansas.  The  allegation 
for  upper  berths  are  unreasonable  and 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Pullman 
Company,  Chicago,  John  S.  Runnels  in  his  presidential  statement 
said  that  during  the  fisdhF  ye*ar,  ended  July  31,  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  passengers  using 
Pullman  accommodations  and  an  increase  of  7  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  miles  run.  The  total  payroll  of  the  company  is 
$9,663,997.  The  business  of  the  company  is  dull  at  present  and 
only  6,400  men  are  employed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  to  run  on  November  20  to  25, 
a  farmers’  special  through  ,the  Delaware-Maryland-Virginia 
peninsula,  and,  on  November  27  and  28,  a  similar  train  over 
the  Pope’s  creek  branch,  in  central  Maryland.  The  peninsula 
farmers’  special  will  make  about  50  stops  during  the  six  day 


le  today  before  the  In- 
ission  by  the  railroad 
n  the  rates  charged  by 
ipper  berths  in  sleeping 
i  directed  against  the 
eral  railroads  operating 


compared  with  the  cl 
s  assertion  is  made  tl 
ths  ought,  not 'to  exceed 
©r  berth^.  and  the  con 
»’«-ate  of  fare  for  lowe 


The  Pope’s  creek 


leidjr^for  the  past  11  years  chief  designer 
any,  Chicago,  died  at  his  residence  in  that 
Mr.  Schneider  was  born  in  Tolz,  Bavaria, 


April  1,  1857.  His 

father  was  chief  forester 
of  Bavaria  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  his 
mother  was  a  relative 
of  the  eminent  French 
chemist,  Lavoisier.  Mr. 
Schneider  graduated 
from  the  University  of 
Munich,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  engineering 
education,  and  later 
studied  three  years  in 
scientific  schools  in  Pa¬ 
ris.  He  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  Franco- 


THE  ODESSA  WRECK. 


OF  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

er  as  in  the  old  style  methods,”  in  the  artici 
ssenger  Cars  in  the  Odessa  Wreck  on  th  c 
was  published  on  page  ,  /  °n.  the  S 

on  page  85  0f  your  issue  c 

h3Ve,  SCen'  °r  that  ha*  keei 
,  on  the  subject  of  fires  in  railway  wrecks 

'  ‘r  has  I,0"6  ,nStanCe  wherein  “old  style' 
gas,  has  been  responsible  for,  or  contribute 
ation  in  railway  accidents. 

mechanical  engineer 

if  thl  ‘‘Me,Chanical  Engi“eer”  are  well  taken 
f  the  f  atlway  Age  Gazette  were  such  as  to 
ession  that  was  not  intended.  The  fact  is  thlt 

J,Vr,  ame  J"  thC  ,ight  °r  “ve  coal  n  the 
Id  style  methods,”  was  meant  to  apply  only  to 
1  lights,  as.  indeed  a.  ,  *  y  t0 

e  of  the  n  ’  t  -  s  thought  would  be 

of  the  qualifying  words  “old  style  methods  ” 
methods  of  lighting  besides  elecK  c  2S  • 

,Ith  both  Pintsch  gas  and  ele^l:  Lht- 
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d  iHnto  J  Ch,Cag°  &  A,ton  Railroad  C 
d  it  into  an  experimental  sleeping  car,  and  ( 
letween  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Later  lie 
lous  and  organized  the  Pullman  Sleeping  Q 
i,  as  the  whole  world  knows,  rapidly  grew 
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„e"Tv  fiSmPany  HaS  3  caPitalization  o: 
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■year  .exclusive  of  the  other  and  unrecord, 
the  submissive  traveling  public  to  its  porte 
y  s.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  a  good 
yet  on  earth,  when  the  only  light  in  Pullmi 
I  by  two  tallow  candles  at  each  end;  wh 
hs  provided  were  little  if  any  better  than  th 
and  when  A.  B.  P„„man,  who  was  a  brotl 
ind  later  a  vice-president  of  the  Pullman 
B  °f  its  favorite  conductors. 
y* *yS  of  the  sleeping  car  were  not  altoi 
jere  many  who  could  not  be  induced  to  ri! 
d  strange  contrivances,”  and  many  more 
icur  the  extra  expense  involved,  notwithsta 
ample  means.  Then  there  were  patenTrX 

lr  and  C°mpetitors  to  divide  wi 

fr.  Field  for  several  years  persistently  disi 
'  c  aim, to  Priority.  Then  came  the  Woo 
1  cons.derabiy  later  the  Wagner  or  New 

"n  Sr  S°,mrany'  ,A"  thcse  had  10  be  reck 

poly  And  ^°rVhe  PU"man  C0U,d  becom 
Poly.  And  ,t  cost  a  good  round  sum  of  me 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  California  State  Railway  Commission  has  ordered  the 
reduction  of  the  rates  for  berths  in  sleeping  cars  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  a  uniform  price,  $1.25.  The  order 
is  to  take  effect  December  15.  Under  the  existing  tariff  the  rate 
for  one  passenger  is  $1.50;  for  two  passengers  $2.50;  for  three 
passengers  $4,  and  for  four  passengers  $4.50. 
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Why  is  it  that  when  a  certain  specialty  is  fougd  to  be  an, ex¬ 
pensive  outlay,  its  continuance  is  sanctioned?  Why  is  it  that 
flagrant  and  barefaced  “pull”  is  allowed  to  tal^e  the  justly  due 
dividend  from  the  stockholder?  How  can  some,  under  meager 
salaries,  who  have  the  “say,"  retire,  under  fire,  rich?.  The  above 
questions  may  be  answered  thus :  The  little  toad  in  the  puddle 
follows  the  lead  of  the  larger  ones.  If  he  gets  too  inquisitive  the 
larger  one  simply  swallows  up  the  little  one,  and  the  unthinking 
.stockholder  and  easy  public  pay  the  bills. 

The  handwriting  of  publicity  is  already  on  the  wall.  The 
wrecks  are  already  strewn  along  the  shore,  and  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  your  excellent  journal,  the  lime  light  of  investigation 
will  throw  consternation  among  the  gang,  and  after  the  storm  has 
blown  over,  the  little  fellow  can  sell  his  products  in  competition 
with  the  larger,  and  the  “pull”  will  not  be  an  eyesore  to  the 
honest  business  man.  Repair  costs  will  be  brought  down  to  a 
minimum  and  the  stockholder  will  receive  his  justly  due  divi¬ 
dends.  The  salesman  will  not  besmirch  his  reputation,  high,  im¬ 
portant  positions  will  not  be  used  for  petty  gain,  and  expense 
accounts  will  not  be  padded  to  cover  gifts  because  we  happen  to 
love  our  dear  brother  who  has  the  “say.” 

RAILWAY  SUPPLY  MAN. 

Chicago,  December  9,  1911. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

The  editorial  in  your  issue  of  December  1  regarding  the  whole¬ 
sale  distribution  of  Christmas  gifts  by  representatives  of  railway 
supply  houses  is  most  timely.  The'  practice  has  grown  to  pro¬ 
portions  where  it  has  become  an  abuse.  There  is  no  good  and 
valid  excuse  for  its  existence,  and  its  abolition  should  be  earnestly 
desired  by  all  right-thinking  men. 

The  spirit  of  the  Christmas  festival,  which  forms  the  excuse 
for  this  promiscuous  giving  by  those  who  sell  to  those  who  buy, 
is  commercialized  and  cheapened  by  the  practice.  No  thought  of 
the  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  observance  of  the  Christmas 
holiday  enters  into  the  transaction.  The  finer  character  of  both 
the  men  who  give  and  those  who  receive  is  lowered,  and  the 
keenness  of  their  moral  perceptions  is  dulled  and  blunted  in  the 
process.  If  the  expression  of  a  kindly  thought  or  a  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  was  the  underlying  motive,  a  simple  Christmas  card 
would  serve  better  to  convey  it  than  the  most  elaborate  and  costly 
gift,  with  its  burden  of  unearned  obligation. 

The  situation  of  the  recipient  is  in  most  cases  more  difficult 
than  that  of  the  donor.  No  one  likes  to  be  accused  of  “leaning 
over  backwards”  in  his  uprightness,  or  of  ostentatiously  attempt¬ 
ing  to  occupy  a  higher  moral  plane  than  his  neighbor;  nor  does 
any  man  wish  to  be  considered  discourteous  to  his  fellows,  and 
the  refusal  or  return  of  a  proffered  gift  is  often  regarded  as  the 
height  of  discourtesy. 

The  arguments  advanced  when  any  disinclination  is  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  recipient  to  be  a  party  to  the  transaction  are 
always  insidious  and  frequently  end  by  his  scruples,  if  he  has 
any,  being  overcome,  and  his  conscience  quieted  by  a  plausible 
presentation  of  alleged  counter-obligation.  This  usually  takes 
the  form  of  recognition  of  courtesy  extended  to  the  giver  through 
the  past  year;  as  if  ordinary  business  courtesy  were  so  scarce  as 
to  require  special  recognition,  or  be  made  the  subject  of  barter. 

The  enormous  extent  to  which  the  practice  has  grown  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  railway  officials  of  high  or  low  degree 
were  the  most  courteous  set  of  men  on  earth,  a  fact  which  would 
hardly  be  borne  out  could  some  of  the  private  conversations 
among  supply  men  be  introduced  in  evidence.  Altogether,  the 
practice  as  a  whole  is  debasing,  if  not  immoral,  and  its  prevalence 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  I  express  my  earnest  conviction  when 
I  say  that  it  should  be  abolished,  not  only  for  the  good  of  the 
railways,  but  of  the  individuals,  and  in  the  interest  of  a  higher 
business  morality,  and  I  hope  that  the  fearless  attitude  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gasette  in  bringing  this  question  so  forcibly  and 
openly  to  the  attention  of  all  those  immediately  concerned  will 
correct  the  evil  which  has  been  so  vividly  pointed  out. 

EX-PURCHASING  AGENT. 


TflE  SANTA  FE  TRAIN  DE  LUXE. 

The  Santa  Fe%was  the  first  railway  to  place  in  service  a  limited 
train  from  Ghicaga .  to  ^.southern  California,  and  after  16  years 
of  successful  operation  of  such  trains  it  has  determined  to  in¬ 
augurate  an  extra-fare  service  once  a  week,  taking  only  63  hours 
between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  This  train,  which:  is  named 


Buffet  Car;  Santa  Fe  Train  de  Luxe. 


the  “Santa  Fe  de  Luxe,”  commenced  its  first  run  on  December 
12,  1911,  being  scheduled  to  leave  Chicago  at  8  p.  m.  Tuesday, 
Kansas  City  at  8  a.  m.  Wednesday,  and  to  arrive  at  Los  Angeles 
at  9  a.  m.  Friday.  On  the  return  trip  it  leaves  Los  Angeles  at 
6  p.  m.  Tuesday  and  arrives  in  Chicago  at  11  tlO  a.  m.  Friday. 
This  is  faster  by  S y2  hrs.  westbound,  and  by  8  hrs.  eastbound, 
than  the  next  fastest  train  on  any  line  between  these  points. 
The  distance  by  the  way  of  the  Santa  Fe  is  2,267  miles. 

The  “Santa  Fe  de  Luxe”  is  limited  to  six  through  cars,  one 
observation  Pullman,  one  compartment  Pullman,  two  all-drawing¬ 
room  Pullmans,  one  club  car  and  one  dining  car.  In  addition  to 
the  cost  of  regular  first-class  railway  and  sleeper  tickets,  an  extra 


Dining  Car;  Santa  Fe  Train  de  Luxe. 
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Why  is  it  that  when  a  certain  specialty  is  found  to  be  an. ex¬ 
pensive  outlay,  its  continuance  is  sanctioned?  Why  is  it  that 
flagrant  and  barefaced  “pull”  is  allowed  to  take  the  justly  due 
dividend  from  the  stockholder?  How  can  some,  under  meager 
salaries,  who  have  the  “say,”  retire,  under  fire,  rich?.  The  above 
questions  may  be  answered  thus :  The  little  toad  in  the  puddle 
follows  the  lead  of  the  larger  ones.  If  he  gets  too  inquisitive  the 
larger  one  simply  swallows  up  the  little  one,  and  the  unthinking 
stockholder  and  easy  public  pay  the  bills. 

The  handwriting  of  publicity  is  already  on  the  wall.  The 
wrecks  are  already  strewn  along  the  shore,  and  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  your  excellent  journal,  the  lime  light  of  investigation 
will  throw  consternation  among  the  gang,  and  after  the  storm  has 
blown  over,  the  little  fellow  can  sell  his  products  in  competition 
with  the  larger,  and  the  “pull”  will  not  be  an  eyesore  to  the 
honest  business  man.  Repair  costs  will  be  brought  down  to  a 
minimum  and  the  stockholder  will  receive  his  justly  due  divi¬ 
dends.  The  salesman  will  not  besmirch  his  reputation,  high,  im¬ 
portant  positions  will  not  be  used  for  petty  gain,  and  expense 
accounts  will  not  be  padded  to  cover  gifts  because  we  happen  to 
love  our  dear  brother  who  has  the  “say.” 

RAILWAY  SUPPLY  MAN. 

Chicago,  December  9,  1911. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

The  editorial  in  your  issue  of  December  1  regarding  the  whole¬ 
sale  distribution  of  Christmas  gifts  by  representatives  of  railway 
supply  houses  is  most  timely.  The'  practice  has  grown  to  pro¬ 
portions  where  it  has  become  an  abuse.  There  is  no  good  and 
valid  excuse  for  its  existence,  and  its  abolition  should  be  earnestly 
desired  by  all  right-thinking  men. 

The  spirit  of  the  Christmas  festival,  which  forms  the  excuse 
for  this  promiscuous  giving  by  those  who  sell  to  those  who  buy, 
is  commercialized  and  cheapened  by  the  practice.  No  thought  of 
the  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  observance  of  the  Christmas 
holiday  enters  into  the  transaction.  The  finer  character  of  both 
the  men  who  give  and  those  who  receive  is  lowered,  and  the 
keenness  of  their  moral  perceptions  is  dulled  and  blunted  in  the 
process.  If  the  expression  of  a  kindly  thought  or  a  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  was  the  underlying  motive,  a  simple  Christmas  card 
would  serve  better  to  convey  it  than  the  most  elaborate  and  costly 
gift,  with  its  burden  of  unearned  obligation. 

The  situation  of  the  recipient  is  in  most  cases  more  difficult 
than  that  of  the  donor.  No  one  likes  to  be  accused  of  “leaning 
over  backwards”  in  his  uprightness,  or  of  ostentatiously  attempt¬ 
ing  to  occupy  a  higher  moral  plane  than  his  neighbor;  nor  does 
any  man  wish  to  be  considered  discourteous  to  his  fellows,  and 
the  refusal  or  return  of  a  proffered  gift  is  often  regarded  as  the 
height  of  discourtesy. 

The  arguments  advanced  when  any  disinclination  is  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  recipient  to  be  a  party  to  the  transaction  are 
always  insidious  and  frequently  end  by  his  scruples,  if  he  has 
any,  being  overcome,  and  his  conscience  quieted  by  a  plausible 
presentation  of  alleged  counter-obligation.  This  usually  takes 
the  form  of  recognition  of  courtesy  extended  to  the  giver  through 
the  past  year;  as  if  ordinary  business  courtesy  were  so  scarce  as 
to  require  special  recognition,  or  be  made  the  subject  of  barter. 

The  enormous  extent  to  which  the  practice  has  grown  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  railway  officials  of  high  or  low  degree 
were  the  most  courteous  set  of  men  on  earth,  a  fact  which  would 
hardly  be  borne  out  could  some  of  the  private  conversations 
among  supply  men  be  introduced  in  evidence.  Altogether,  the 
practice  as  a  whole  is  debasing,  if  not  immoral,  and  its  prevalence 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  I  express  my  earnest  conviction  when 
I  say  that  it  should  be  abolished,  not  only  for  the  good  of  the 
railways,  but  of  the  individuals,  and  in  the  interest  of  a  higher 
business  morality,  and  I  hope  that  the  fearless  attitude  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  in  bringing  this  question  so  forcibly  and 
openly  to  the  attention  of  all  those  immediately  concerned  will 
correct  the  evil  which  has  been  so  vividly  pointed  out. 

EX-PURCHASING  AGENT. 


THE  SANTA  FE  TRAIN  DE  LUXE. 

The  Santa  Fe  vvas  the  first  railway  to  place  in  service  a  limited 
train  from  Ghicago  to  southern  California,  and  after  16  years 
of  successful  operation  of  such  trains  it  has  determined  to  in¬ 
augurate  an  extra-fare  service  once  a  week,  taking  only  63  hours 
between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  This  train,  which  is  named 


Buffet  Car;  Santa  Fe  Train  de  Luxe. 


the  “Santa  Fe  de  Luxe,"  commenced  its  first  run  on  December 
12,  1911,  being  scheduled  to  leave  Chicago  at  8  p.  m.  Tuesday, 
Kansas  City  at  8  a.  m.  Wednesday,  and  to  arrive  at  Los  Angeles 
at  9  a.  m.  Friday.  On  the  return  trip  it  leaves  Los  Angeles  at 
6  p.  m.  Tuesday  and  arrives  in  Chicago  at  11:10  a.  m.  Friday. 
This  is  faster  by  5  l/i  hrs.  westbound,  and  by  8  hrs.  eastbound, 
than  the  next  fastest  train  on  any  line  between  these  points. 
The  distance  by  the  way  of  the  Santa  Fe  is  2,267  miles. 

The  “Santa  Fe  de  Luxe”  is  limited  to  six  through  cars,  one 
observation  Pullman,  one  compartment  Pullman,  two  all-drawing¬ 
room  Pullmans,  one  club  car  and  one  dining  car.  In  addition  to 
the  cost  of  regular  first-class  railway  and  sleeper  tickets,  an  extra 


Dining  Car;  Santa  Fe  Train  de  Luxe. 
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seven  rooms,  which  have  two  double  berths  and  a  sofa  berth.  In¬ 
dividual  annex  lavatories  and  toilets  are  provided  as  well  as 
electric  berth  lights.  Six  of  the  drawing-rooms  may  be  occupied 
en  suite.  These  cars  are  built  from  the  recent  Pullman  designs 
using  its  type  of  steel  underframe  and  cellular  steel  siding;  the 
inside  finish  is  mahogany. 

The  club  car  has  a  commodious  smoking  and  reading  room 
for  men,  with  a  fully  stocked  buffet.  Bulletins  by  wire,  giving 
the  day’s  stock  market  report  and  important  news  items  are  re¬ 
ceived  here.  There  are  also  the  usual  conveniences  of  the  club 
car,  including  a  writing  desk,  magazines,  barber  shop  and  tub 
bath  room  with  shower.  The  front  part  of  this  car  for  a  length 


Barber’s  Room 


Buffet  and  Baggage  Cat 


Arrangement  of  Oil 


Car  of  the  Santa  Fe  Train  de  Lui 


Section  C-D 

Section  Through  8teel  Underframe  of  Dining  Car  Near  the 
Bolster. 

The  compartment  Pullmans  contain  seven  compartments  and 
two  drawing-rooms,  each  compartment  having  two  wide  double 
berths,  individual  lavatory  and  toilet.  Baggage  racks,  electric 
lights  and  electric  curling  iron  heaters  are  among  the  conveni¬ 
ences.  Doors  lead  to  adjacent  rooms,  which  rooms  may  be  occu¬ 
pied  en  suite  if  desired.  The  drawing-room  Pullmans  each  have 
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seven  rooms,  which  have  two  double  berths  and  a  sofa  berth.  In¬ 
dividual  annex  lavatories  and  toilets  are  provided  as  well  as 
electric  berth  lights.  Six  of  the  drawing-rooms  may  be  occupied 
en  suite.  These  cars  are  built  from  the  recent  Pullman  designs 
using  its  type  of  steel  underframe  and  cellular  steel  siding;  the 
inside  finish  is  mahogany. 

The  club  car  has  a  commodious  smoking  and  reading  room 
for  men,  with  a  fully  stocked  buffet.  Bulletins  by  wire,  giving 
the  day’s  stock  market  report  and  important  news  items  are  re¬ 
ceived  here.  There  are  also  the  usual  conveniences  of  the  club 
car,  including  a  writing  desk,  magazines,  barber  shop  and  tub 
bath  room  with  shower.  The  front  part  of  this  car  for  a  length 
of  29  ft.  is  used  for  baggage. 

The  dining  car  is  built  from  special  plans,  which  include  a  re¬ 
cently  invented  air-cooling  and  air-washing  device  that  perfectly 
ventilates  the  car.  The  indirect  system  of  electric  lighting  is 
used  for  general  illumination,  and  the  center  lamps  are  enclosed 
in  handsome  metal  pendants  which  contain  the  reflectors.  The 
table  lamps  have  ornamental  shades  and  are  below  the  level  of 
the  eye.  The  interior  finish  is  vermilion  mahogany.  The  dining 
car  underfranie  and  superstructure  was  designed  by  the  engineer 
of  car  construction  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  inside  finish  by  the 
Pullman  Company.  It  is  72  ft  long  over  the  end  sills  and  weighs 
144,000  lbs.  The  cross  section  and  longitudinal  plan  of  the  steel 
underframe  are  illustrated.  The  center  sills  are  of  the  fish  belh 


Buffet  and  Bag 


igement  of  Dining  Cat 


Buffet  and  Baggage  Car  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 


fare  of  $25  is  charged  in  each  direction  between  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles.  The  observation  Pullman  contains  ten  sections 
forward  and  an  observation  parlor  with  a  large  protected  rear 
platform.  Each  section  has  two  double  berths  with  electric  side¬ 
lights.  The  rear  half  is  a  spacious  observation  parlor  sumptu¬ 
ously  furnished.  It  contains  easy  chairs,  a  writing  desk,  station¬ 
ery,  a  library  of  the  latest  fiction,  newspapers,  illustrated  weeklies 
and  magazines,  a  mail  box,  etc. 


At  Body  Bolster 
■£■  3Z"At  Center  of  Cor 


5ecfion  C-D 

Section  Through  Steel  Underframe  of  Dining  Car 
Bolster. 


The  compartment  Pullmans  contain  seven  compartments  and 
two  drawing-rooms,  each  compartment  having  two  wide  double 
berths,  'individual  lavatory  and  toilet.  Baggage  racks,  electric 
lights  and  electric  curling  iron  heaters  are  among  the  conveni¬ 
ences.  Doors  lead  to  adjacent  rooms,  which  rooms  may  be  occu¬ 
pied  en  suite  if  desired.  The  drawing-room  Pullmans  each  have 


Li 
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type  with  webs  S/16  in.  thick,  and  32  in.  deep  at  center  and  12J4 
deep  at  the  body  bolster.  The  top  cover  plate  is  %  in.  x  24  in.  The 
side  sills  have  webs  *  in.  thick  and  are  25*  in.  deep ;  10 *  in. 
of  this  extends  below  the  siding,  and  is  stiffened  with  angles  on 
the  outside  as  shown  in  the  cross  section  of  the  car.  The  longi¬ 
tudinal  floor  bearers  are  5  in.,  6.5  in.,  channels.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  No.  20  sheet  iron;  on  top  of  this  is  Y  in.  of  in¬ 
sulation,  *  in.  flooring  boards,  *  in.  flexolith,  and  a  wearing  sur- 
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Cross  Section  of  Steel  Underframe  Dining  Cai 

face  of  rubber  tiling.  In  the  woden  superstructure  2*  in. 


x  *  in.  special  angles  ; 


24  m.  The  The  commission  appointed  by  President  Taft  to  m- 

p ;  10*  in.  vestigate  the  question  of  Federal  regulation  of  the  issuance  of  se- 

angles  on  curjties  by  railway  companies,  has  made  its  report  to  the  presi- 
The  longi-  dent>  who  has  submitted  it  to  Congress  with  his  approval, 
he  floor  is  The  speciftc  recommendations  for  positive  action  that  the  com- 
,  in.  of  in-  m;ss;on  makes  are  as  follows; 

earing  sur-  That  a  railway  doing  interstate  business  should  be  required 
to  furnish  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  the  time  of 
the  issue  of  bonds  or  stock,  with  a  full  statement  of  details  of 
the  issue,  the  amount  of  the  proceeds,  to  whom  they  go,  and 
Tater  to  furnish  a  full  accounting  of  such  proceeds. 

That  every  company  be  required  to  send  the  Interstate  Com- 
•#'  merce  Commission  at  certain  specified  times  a  full  statement  in- 

eluding  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  of  all  financial  trans- 
actions  that  have  taken  place  during  the  periods  covered  by  the 
IJV  report,  whether  in  cash,  in  securities  or  in  other  valuable  con- 

-fp'T  siderations.  This  statement  is  also  to  include  the  disposition  of 

1  1  surplus. 

Ill  That  whenever  a  railway  buys  new  property,  every  means 

111  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

!  |  a*  mission  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  property  as  accurately  as 

“  II  *  possible,  a  fundamental,  though  not  necessarily  controlling  ele.- 

II  ment  in  value  being  cost  of  reproduction. 

Hjl||  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  given  broad 

powers  and  adequate  means  for  the  valuation  of  the  physical 
j'Tpir  j  property  of  railways  are  as  one  element  in  determining  fair  value. 

l|jp'  That  if  stock  has  a  par  value,  it  must  represent  that  amount 

Srtf.T  "i1  actually  paid  in,  but  that  if  it  purports  only  to  be  a  participation 

|  certificate  giving  a  proportionate  interest  in  any  profits  that  may 

ke  earned,  it  must  be  understood  that  this  is  its  essential  char- 
^  acter,  and  that  if  it  claim  any  further  rights  than  this,  it  must 

H-  prove  them  by  specific  evidence. 

- L  That  the  intercorporate  holding  of  railway  stocks  and  the  issue 

*•?!  of  collateral  trust  bonds  against  stocks  should  be  discouraged 
‘  but  not  forbidden. 

Car.  That  the  two  ways  by  which  federal  and  state  regulation  may 

be  prevented  from  interfering  with  each  other  are  a  full  inter¬ 
in.  x  2*  in.  change  of  views  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


are  riveted  to  the  side  sills  and  to  the  2*  in.  x  3*  in.  x  l/\ 
angle  iron  plate.  In  the  end  construction  4  in.  steel  channels 


the  window  posts,  and  these  and  the  comtnissions  of  the  several  states  a 


3  each  wooden  post ;  the  corner  posts  are  reinforced  with  &nd  that  such 


ing  harmony,  or,  second,  of  a  federal  incorporation  act  which  shall 
permit  railways  to  exchange  their  state  charts  for  federal  ones, 


angle  irons,  and  the  whole  outside  end  surface  i 
steel  plate  *  in.  thick. 


t  could  be  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  t 
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P  Dining  Car;  Sante  Fe  Train  de  Luxe. 


advantages  in  the  conduct  of  interstate  traffic  without  unduly 
conflicting  with  local  interests;  that  whichever  alternative  of 
these  two  is  adopted,  any  disturbance  but  a  voluntary  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  amounts  or  status  of  bonds  or  stocks  validly  issued  is 
clearly  inadmissible,  and  in  general  there  should  be  as  little  dis¬ 
turbance  as  possible  in  the  relations  today  existing  between  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  security  holders. 

That  no  restrictions  excepting  those  of  publicity  should  be 
placed  on  the  powers  of  the  directors  to  issue  new  stock  pro  rata 
to  their  stockholders  at  or  above  par,  even  though  the  price 
received  be  less  than  the  existing  market  value  of  the  old  stock. 

That  if  a  document  says  $100  has  been  paid,  $100  ought  to  be 
paid.  The  most  that  can  properly  be  done  is  to  allow  com¬ 
panies  which  cannot  sell  stock  at  par  to  arrange  for  the  "amorti¬ 
zation”  or  gradual  cancellation  of  any  net  discount  by  appro¬ 
priating  out  of  future  income  or  surplus  which  may  accrue  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  issue  of  such  stock,  an  annual  sum  having  prece¬ 
dence  over  dividend  payment  to  be  applied  on  capital  account  as 
.to  make  the  deficiency  good  in  a  period  of  no  very  great  length. 

That  the  retention  of  the  $100  mark,  or  any  other  dollar  mark, 
on  the  face  of  the  share  of  stock  is  not  essentially  important, 
and  that  companies  should  be  encouraged  to  incorporate  with 
stock  having  no  par  value,  and  that  existing  companies  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  exchange  their  stock  into  shares  without  a  par  value. 

That  as  between  the  two  alternatives  of  permitting  the  issue 
of  stock  below  par,  or  authorizing  the  creation  of  shares  without 
par  value,  the  latter  seems  to  the  commission  the  preferable  one. 
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Diagram  of  Cars  Comprising  the  “Santa  Fe  de  Luxe.” 


The  passenger  department  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
'  peka  &  Santa  Fe  has  issued  an  artistic  -4-page 
brochure  giving  full  particulars  as  to  schedules, 
accommodations,  rates,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  new 
train,  the  "Santa  Fe  de  Luxe,”  placed  In  service 
on  Dec.  12  for  weekly  trips  from  Chicago  to  Cali- 
i  fornia  points  and  vice  versa.  This  is  probably  the 
I  most  elaborate  long  distance  train 
1  „  «.acr,,io *.  and  for  the  t 


_  placed 

a*'regu!ar”schedul"eT  and”  for  the  class  of  patrons 
to  which  it  is  meant  to  appeal,  it  should  prove  a 
convenience  of  the  highest  order. 


The  “Santa  Fe  de-Luxe.’’ 


Some  sixteen  years  ago  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Ry.  placed  in  service  the  first  limited 
train  ever  run  to  southern  California.  Altheugh 
that  train  is  still  in  daily  operation  and  is  reserved 
exclusively  for  first-class  travel,  during  the  rush 
season  in  midwinter  it  affords  insufficient  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  volume  of  high-class  traffic  which 
seeks  this  route  to  the  West. 

To  meet  this  requirement,  the  road  on  December 


The  compartment  Pullman  contains  seven  com¬ 
partments  and  two  drawing-rooms,  each  compart¬ 
ment  having  two  wide  double  berths,  individual 
lavatory  and  toilet.  Doors  lead  to  adjacent  rooms, 
permitting  their  occupancy  en  suite  if  desired.  Each 
of  the  two  drawing-room  cars  has  seven  drawing- 
I  rooms.  Each  drawing-room  has  two  double  berths, 

:  a  sofa  berth  and  an  individual  annex  lavatory  and 
■  toilet.  Six  of  the  drawing-rooms  may  he  occupied 
en  suite. 

The  dining  car  is  built  from  special  designs, 
which  include  a  recently  invented  air-cooling  and 
air-washing  device  that  perfectly  ventilates  the  car, 


the 


Annual  Meeting,  Western  Society  of  Engineers. 

The  board  of  direction  of  the  Western  Society  of 
Engineers  has  planned  some  unusual  features  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  Jan.  10.  It  is 
hoped  thereby  to  secure  a  large  attendance  from  our 
out-of-town  members  who  will  find  it  convenient 
‘indirect”  system  of  electric  lighting,  and  a  |  to  visit  Chicago  during  the  nd* extend*  their 

comfortable  of  *£  t 

1  an  excursion  to  the  McCormick  works  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  company.  These  works  are  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  western  district  of  Chicago  and  are 
probably  the  largest  agricultural  works  in  the 
world.  The  party  will  leave  the  Union  depot  at 
Canal  and  Adams  streets  at  12:30  p.  m.  via  the 
Burlington  R.  R.,  and  will  return  in  the  afternoon. 


12  put  on  an  extra-fare  train,  the  “Santa  Fe  de- 
Luxe,”  to  run  once  a  week,  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  via 
Kansas  City  and  Albuquerque.  Westbound,  the 
train  leaves  Chicago  at  8  p.  m.  every  Tuesday,  and 
arrives  Los  Angeles  at  9  a.  m.  on  Friday.  East- 
bound,  it  leaves  Los  Angeles  at  6  p.  m.  every  Tues- 
1  day,  and  arrives  at  Chicago  at  11:10  a.  m.  on  the 
following  Friday.  The  running  time  of  sixty-three 
hours  between  Chicago  and  Lob  Angeles  involves  a 
saving  of  five  and  one-half  hours  westbound  and 
eight  hours  eastbound,  marking  a  notable  advance 
in  transcontinental  service. 


I 


The  train  is  limited  to  six  through  cars,  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  observation  Pullman,  one  compartment 
Pullman,  two  drawing-room  Pullmans,  one  dining 
car  and  one  club  car.  The  observation  Pullman 
contains  ten  sections  forward,  and  an  observation  I 
parlor  with  large  protected  rear  platform.  Each 
section  has  two  double  berths  with  electric  side¬ 
lights.  The  rear  half  1b  u  spacious  observation  par-  i 
lor  sumptuously  furnished,  and  containing  easy 
chairs,  a  writing  desk,  stationery,  a  library  of  the 
latest  fiction,  newspapers,  illustrated  weeklies  and  I 
I  rok^gines,  a  mail  box,  etc.  j 


new  and  particularly  comfortable  style 
The  interior  finish  is  vermilion  mahogany, 
club  car  has  a  commodious  smoking  and  reading 
room  for  gentlemen,  with  a  fully  stocked  buffet. 
Bulletins,  giving  the  day’s  stock  market  report  and 
important  news  items  are  received,  and  a  writing 
desk  and  magazines  are  provided.  A  barber  and  a 
porter  to  press  one’s  clothes  are  in  attendance,  and 
shower  baths  may  be  had  in  this  car.  The  dining 
and  club  cars  are  under  the  Harvey  management, 
all  meals  being  served  a  la  carte. 

Other  services  not  previously  mentioned  are  those 
of  a  ladies’  maid,  who  also  is  an  expert  manicure 
and  hair-dresser,  and  a  stenographer  who  takes  dic¬ 
tations  free  of  charge.  Ladies  are  provided  with 
California  flowers  a  short  time  before  arriving  at 
Los  Angeles.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  regular 
first-class  railroad  and  sleeper  tickets,  an  extra 
fare  of  ?25  is  charged  in  each  direction  between 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 


in  time  to  permit  the  members  to  dress  for  the  an-  , 
nual  meeting  and  banquet  which  will  be  held  in  ;  ' 
the  University  Club  at  6:30  p.  m.  The  annual  meet-  |  ^ 
ing  will  be  addressed  by  the  retiring  and  the  newly 
elected  presidents,  and  following  this  there  will  |  j 
be  two  addresses  on  the  subject  of  “Citizenship”;  ^ 
one  by  Dr.  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  and  one  by  Judge  Marcus  ^ 
Kavanagh,  of  Chicago.  The  following  day  there  , 
will  be  an  excursion  to  Pullman,  to  inspect  the 
steel  car  shops  of  the  Pullman  Company;  proceed-  I'™ 
ing  thence  to  the  new  bridge  shops  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  at  Gary,  Ind.  The  party  will  I  ■ 
leave  the  Randolph  Street  station  of  the  Illinois  A 
Central  R.  R.  at  9  o’clock  and  will  return  over  the  A 
Lake  Shore  road,  reaching  the  city  shortly  after  5  |  J 
p.  m.  Luncheon  will  be  provided  for  the  party  im-  i 
mediately  after  reaching  the  shops  of  the  American  C 
Bridge  Company.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a 
smoker,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  at  8  p.  m., 
and  during  the  course  of  the  evening  there  will  be  a 
popular  address  on  an  astronomical  subject  by  Pro-  ;|i 
fessor  Edwin  B.  Frost,  head  of  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory.  There  will  be  music  and  refreshments  during  /  y 
the  course  of  the  evening.  _  /ft 
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8TEEL  COACHES;  BALTIMORE  A  OHIO. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  recently  received  30  coaches  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  20  smoking  cars  and  IS 
postal  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company,  and  10  baggage  cars 
from  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company.  All  of  these  are  built 
entirely  of  steel,  with  the  exception  of  the  inside  finish.  The 


following  description  relates  to  the  70-ft.  coaches,  which  have  a 
seating  capacity  for  80  passengers.  The  construction  of  both  the 
superstructure  and  the  underframe  represents  the  type  of  design 
which  has  been  used  by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company 


for  a  large  amount  of  equipment.  The  illustration  of  the  cross 
section  of  the  car  shows  in  detail  the  principal  features  of  this 
design.  The  center  sills  are  2  ft.  5^  in.  deep  at  the  center  and 
are  built  up  of  a  J4  in.  steel  w/eb  with  a  4  in.  x  6  in.  x  '/2  in 
angle  at  the  top,  one  3  in.  x  4  in.  and  one  3  in.  x  5  in.  angle  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  top  cover  plate  l/a  in.  x  2  ft.  6  in.  The  side 
construction  has  a  %  in.  steel  plate  extending  from  the  window 
sill  to  the  bottom  of  the  side  sill,  with  a  4  in.  x  7/16  in.  drop¬ 
per  bar  at  the  top,  and  a  4  in.  x  6  in.  x  y2  in.  angle  at  the  bottom. 

The  steel  side  construction  is  shown  in  the  vertical  section  as 
well  as  in  the  horizontal  sectional  views.  The  wood  inside  finish 
extends  between  the  bulkheads;  from  these  to  the  ends  of  the 
car  the  construction  is  steel.  The  upper  and  lower  decks  are 
lined  entirely  with  fireproof  Agasote,  and  the  same  material  is 
used  in  the  space  under  the  windows  behind  the  heater  pipes, 
wood  being  used  only  in  the  panels  between  and  above  the  win¬ 
dows  and  for  the  moldings.  The  floor  is  covered  with  Flexolith, 
making  it  dust  and  fireproof.  The  reason  for  making  the  ends 
of  the  coaches  beyond  the  bulkheads  of  steel  interior  finish  was  to 
protect  the  passengers  against  any  splinters  of  woodwork  should 


Interior  of  Steel  Passenger  Coach. 


there  be  an  accident  of  sufficient  severity  to  distort  the  end  of  the 
car;  in  such  a  case  the  steel  would  bend  and  form  a  cushion 
for  these  shocks  and  thus  protect  the  interior  passenger  com¬ 
partment  from  damage.  Furthermore,  the  metal  used  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  toilet  rooms  furnishes  a  more  substantial  and  satis¬ 
factory  finish  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  In  the  vestibule  win¬ 
dows  and  end  doors  fire  retarding  wire  glass  is  used.  This  will 
not  shatter  or  fly  about  in  case  of  accidents. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  car  are  insulated  on  the  inside  all 
around,  including  the  inner  side  of  the  roof,  with  three-ply  sala¬ 
mander  hair  felt  insulation,  and  the  inside  finish  of  Agasote, 
wood  and  Flexolith  provides  a  second  insulation,  which  should 
help  to  make  the  car  comfortable  in  both  winter  and  summer. 
In  planning  these  cars  the  platform  has  been  made  more  roomy 
by  increasing  the  length  to  3  ft.  This  will  facilitate  the  discharge 
of  passengers.  The  cars  are  lighted  both  by  electricity  with  the 
head  end  system  and  by  Pintsch  mantle  lamps.  Considerable 
study  has  been  given  to  the  lighting  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
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for  a  large  amount  of  equipment.  The  ill 
section  of  the  car  shows  in  detail  the  prii 
the  design.  The  center  sills  are  2  ft.  in.  d 
IS  are  built  up  of  a  %  in.  steel  web  with  a 
__  _  cars  angle  at  the  top,  one  3  : 

>f  these  are  built  the  bottom,  and  the  top 
side  finish.  The  construction  has 


\  in.  and  one  3  in.  x  5  in. 
plate  y2  in.  x  2  ft.  6  in.  ' 
l/s  in.  steel  plate  extending  from  the 
sill  to  the  bottom  of  the  side  sill,  with  a  4  in.  x  7/16  i 
per  bar  at  the  top,  and  a  4  in.  x  6  in.  x  l/2  in.  angle  at  the 
The  steel  side  construction  is  shown  in  the  vertical  se 
well  as  in  the  horizontal  sectional  views.  The  wood  insic 
extends  between  the  bulkheads;  from  these  to  the  ends 
car  the  construction  is  steel.  The  upper  and  lower  de 
lined  entirely  with  fireproof  Agasote,  and  the  same  ma 
used  in  the  space  under  the  windows  behind  the  heate 
wood  being  used  only  in  the  panels  between  and  above  t 
dows  and  for  the  moldings.  The  floor  is  covered  with  F: 
making  it  dust  and  fireproof.  The  reason  for  making  t 
of  the  coaches  beyond  the  bulkheads  of  steel  interior  finisl 
protect  the  passengers  against  any  splinters  of  woodwork 


Coach. 


there  be  an  accident  of  sufficient  severity  to  distort  the  end  of  the 
car;  in  such  a  case  the  steel  would  bend  and  form  a  cushion 
for  these  shocks  and  thus  protect  the  interior  passenger  com¬ 
partment  from  damage.  Furthermore,  the  metal  used  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  toilet  rooms  furnishes  a  more  substantial  and  satis¬ 
factory  finish  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  In  the  vestibule  win¬ 
dows  and  end  doors  fire  retarding  wire  glass  is  used.  This  will 
not  shatter  or  fly  about  in  case  of  accidents. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  car  are  insulated  on  the  inside  all 
around,  including  the  inner  side  of  the  roof,  with  three-ply  sala¬ 
mander  hair  felt  insulation,  and  the  inside  finish  of  Agasote, 
wood  and  Flexolith  provides  a  second  insulation,  which  should 
help  to  make  the  car  comfortable  in  both  winter  and  summer. 
In  planning  these  cars  the  platform  has  been  made  more  roomy 
by  increasing  the  length  to  3  ft.  This  will  facilitate  the  discharge 
of  passengers.  The  cars  are  lighted  both  by  electricity  with  the 
head  end  system  and  by  Pintsch  mantle  lamps.  Considerable 
study  has  been  given  to  the  lighting  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 


Half  Cross  Section  Through  Steel  Passei 
&  Ohio. 


following  description  relates  to  the  70-ft.  coaches,  which  have  a 
seating  capacity  for  80  passengers.  The  construction  of  both  the 
superstructure  and  the  underframe  represents  the  type  of  design 
which  has  been  used  by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company 
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lighted  from  showing,  and  also  prevents  either  set  of  lamps  from 
casting  a  shadow  when  the  other  is  lighted.  The  cars  are 
equipped  with  Hale  &  Kilburn  seats  covered  with  green  plush 
and  are  supplied  with  electric  fans  at  each  end  for  use  in  warm 
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Observation-Buffet  Car;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound. 
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Observation  Room, 

Observation-Buffet  Car. 


WE  recently  built  a  series  of  steel  cars,  including  observation-buffet  cars,  compartment  and 
tourist  sleepers,  combination  mail  and  express  cars,  and  baggage  cars,  for  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  These  represent  the  latest  achievement  in  car  building,  and 
were  built  to  fill  the  present  demand  for  car£  which  embody  the  very  best  of  everything. 

Railroads  realize  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  road  with  the  best  cars  gets  the  traffic. 
The  favorable  sentiment  forming  power  of  passenger  cars  is  enormous;  they  are  the  railways’ 
point  of  longest  contact  with  its  customers — the  traveling  public.  Very  often  they  are  the  only 
index  by  which  the  caliber  of  the  road  is  judged. 

These  cars  are  practically  alike  in  structural  details.  The  underframing,  superstructure 
framing,  exterior  sheathing  and  the  roof  are  entirely  of  steel.  The  interior  finish  is  of  wood, 
thereby  combining  the  safety  and  serviceability  of  steel  construction  with  the  comfort  and  rich 
finish  of  wood.  No  artistic  effort  has  been  spared  on  these  interiors. 

A  point  about  these  cars,  which  railway  men  will  appreciate  especially,  is  the  skillful  de¬ 
sign  by  which  great  structural  strength  has  been  obtained  without  unnecessary  weight. 


Plan  of  Observation-Buffet  Car  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound. 
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WE  recently  built  a  series  of  steel  cars,  including  observation-buffet  cars,  compartment  and 
tourist  sleepers,  combination  mail  and  express  cars,  and  baggage  cars,  for  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  These  represent  the  latest  achievement  in  car  building,  and 
were  built  to  fill  the  present  demand  for  cars  which  embody  the  very  best  of  everything. 

Railroads  realize  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  road  with  the  best  cars  gets  the  traffic. 
The  favorable  sentiment  forming  power  of  passenger  cars  is  enormous;  they  are  the  railways’ 
point  of  longest  contact  with  its  customers — the  traveling  public.  Very  often  they  are  the  only 
index  by  which  the  caliber  of  the  road  is  judged. 

These  cars  are  practically  alike  in  structural  details.  The  underframing,  superstructure 
framing,  exterior  sheathing  and  the  roof  are  entirely  of  steel.  The  interior  finish  is  of  wood, 
thereby  combining  the  safety  and  serviceability  of  steel  construction  with  the  comfort  and  rich 
finish  of  wood.  No  artistic  effort  has  been  spared  on  these  interiors. 

A  point  about  these  cars,  which  railway  men  will  appreciate  especially,  is  the  skillful  de¬ 
sign  by  which  great  structural  strength  has  been  obtained  without  unnecessary  weight. 


-Buffet  Car  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound. 


The  Barney  and  Smith  Car  Co 


■'  _vew  Sleeping  Oar  Reservation  Rules. 

I  At  a  joint  conference  of, representatives  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Eastern  lines  and  the  Pullman  Company,  held 
i  at  Buffalo  this  week,  new  rules  for  making  reserva- 
:  tions  for  sleeping  cars  by  wire  were  adopted  for 
general  application,  and  which,  it  is  expected,  will  1 
be  put  into  effect  shortly.  At  present  the  mul- 
i  tiplicity  of  rules  of  different  roads  is  often  embar- 
■  rassing  to  travelers,  ticket  agents  and  conductors. 

— Mr.  Morris  Evan  Ward,  for  the  past  eighteen 
years  associated  with  t  the  Chlcago-Cleveland  Car 

I  Roofing  Co.  as  gerieral  sales  agent,  died  last  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  January  7,  at  6  o’clock  at  the  Lakota 
hotel,  Chicago.  Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  railway  supply  business  and 
I  the  news  of  his  death  is  received  with  regret  by 
a  host  of  friends  and  business  acquaintances.  He 
I  was  born  in  Waynesville,  O.,  October  16,  1844. 
I  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Ward  served 
I  for  three  years  as  a  member  of  the  thirty-fourth 
1  Indiana  regiment,  following  which  he  became  asso- 
I  elated  with  a  publishing  house  in  Cincinnati,  O., 

Iand  later  became  correspondent  for  New  York  and 
other  newspapers  during  the  construction  of  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  up  to  1868.  After  a  brief  con- 
I  nection  with  the  press  in  Omaha  he  established  a 
newspaper  at  Georgetown,  Col.  In  1870  he  became 
associate  editor  of  the  Denver  News  and  in  1876  he 
t-  accepted  a  position  as  financial  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times,  remaining  with  that  paper  until  1881, 
•  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  general  agent  for 
the  Allen  Paper  Car  Wheel  Co.,  at  that  time  an 
auxiliary  organization  of  the  Pullman  Co.  He 
I  later  became  general  manager  of  the  Wicker  Re- 
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construction  is  well  justified.  .  resistance  un- 

sions  shows  them  to  be  *"£*£*£ a  disappointment  to 

due  to  shape  and  to  mater‘a!*u  J^he  steel  sleeper  in  the  Chi- 
February  !6  refer. ,tc >  he aptly  re- 
cago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  sarily  imply  weakness  in  steel 

££-£!.  otpatenger  cars 

verted  into  a  huge  shea  .  i~rnTT,ntives  (which  represent  a 

recent  accident  on  the  Pennsylvama.  When  accou 

the  in  use  it  will 

ing  the.  period  in  whi  has  detnonstrated  its  val- 

doubtless  be  found  that  the  steel  tion  will  be  con- 
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a  typical  day’s  run  with  the  same  engine,  but  burning  Illinois 
coal.  The  advance  made  by  the  Santa  Fe  in  smoke  abatement, 
since  the  introduction  of  Pocahontas  coal  as  regular  fuel,  on  all 
engines  in  Chicago,  two  years  ago,  may  be  readily  noted  by  a 
study  of  Chart  1  in  comparison  with  Chart  2. 

The  short  duration  of  smoke  when  Pocahontas  coal  was  used 
is  particularly  noticeable,  owing  to  the  rapid  transition  of  smoke 
density  from  a  condition  of  “smoke”  to  “clear”  or  “white.”  The 
analysis  of  the  flue  gases  shows  very  complete  combustion  of 
gases  for  both  fuels.  This  condition  is  to  be  expected  on  loco¬ 
motives  in  this  class  of  service,  where  the  work  is  comparatively 
light  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  force  the  fire  at  any  time  during 
the  day.  The  large  percentage  of  oxygen  present  in  the  flue 
gases,  shows  that  a  large  excess  of  air  was  admitted  so  that 
the  gases  are  highly  diluted.  This  condition  accounts  for  the  low 
percentage  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  recorded  results  show  that  the  total  smoke  from  switch 
engines  is  much  less  in  intensity  from  the  use  of  Pocahontas 
than  from  the  use  of  Illinois  coal,  and  the  duration  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  density  period  of  smoke  is  much  shorter.  The  stack 
showed  “white”  for  34  per  cent,  of  the  time  with  Pocahontas 
coal,  as  against  18  per  cent,  of  the  time  with  Illinois  coal.  The 
stack  showed  “clear”  42  per  cent,  of  the  time  with  Pocahontas 
coal  and  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  time  with  Illinois  coal.  It 


DERAILMENT  AT  WARRIOR  RIDGE,  PA. 

At  Warrior  Ridge,  Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  Huntingdon,  on  the 
middle  division  of  the  Pennsylvania,  on  Thursday,  February  15, 
at  11:52  a.  m.,  an  eastbound  express  train,  the  "Pennsylvania 
Limited,”  No.  2,  was  derailed  by  the  breaking  of  a  truck,  and 
five  persons  were  killed  or  fatally  injured.  There  were  about  100 
passengers  on  the  train,  of  whom  about  half  were  injured.  The 
passenger  cars  were  all  overturned  and  the  escape  of  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  passengers  is  attributed  to  the  strength  of  the 
cars,  which  were  of  steel. 

The  train  consisted  of  two  locomotives,  a  postal  car,  a  combina¬ 
tion  baggage  and  smoking  car,  two  dining  cars,  three  sleeping 
cars  and  a  compartment  observation  car. 

The  part  that  failed  was  a  broken  lower  arch  bar  of  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  forward  truck  of  the  tender  of  the  second  loco¬ 
motive  of  the  train,  engine  number  3350.  The  breaking  of  the 
arch  bar  caused  the  column  bolt  to  break  and  allowed  the  arch 
bar  to  fall  below  the  level  of  the  rail.  It  wedged  itself  between  the 
switch  and  stock  rail  at  the  Warrior  Ridge  water  station,  break¬ 
ing  five  feet  off  the  switch  rail  and  canting  the  stock  rail  out-, 
ward.  This  caused  all  the  wheels  back  of  this  truck  to  be  de¬ 
railed,  and  the  train  left  the  track,  with  the  exception  of  the, 
postal  car  next  to  the  engine,  which  with  the  rear  truck  of  the 


showed  “smoke”  24  per  cent,  of  the  time  with  Pocahontas  coal 
as  against  80  per  cent,  of  the  time  with  Illinois  coal. 

The  analysis  of  the  gases  showed  no  poisonous  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide  gas  present  at  any  time  for  either  of  the  coals.  A  large 
per  cent,  of  excess  air  insuring  complete  combustion  was  present 
at  all  times.  There  were  traces  only  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  all 
samples  of  gases  from  both  coals. 

The  evaporation  per  pound  of  fuel  was  greater  for  Poca¬ 
hontas  than  for  Illinois  coal,  being  only  85  per  cent,  as  much 
for  the  latter  as  for  the  former  coal.  The  fuel  consumption  per 
hour  was  light,  averaging  386  lbs.  for  the  Pocahontas  and  457 
lbs.  for  Illinois  coal.  The  amount  of  cinders  thrown  from  the 
stack  was  small,  being  only  about  16  lbs.  per  ton  of  coal  fired. 

The  steam  jets  were  rarely  used  when  burning  Pocahontas 
coal;  they  were  frequently  used  in  order  to  hold  down  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  smoke  when  burning  Illinois  coal.  In  general  th?  re¬ 
sults  of  the  test  indicate  a  very  decided  reduction  in  total 


tender  re-railed  themselves  a  short  distance  east  of  the  derail¬ 
ment.  The  cars  which  left  the  track  fell  down  a  slope  at  the 
right  of  the  tracks,  some  thirty  feet. 

Two  passengers  and  three  employees  were  killed  or  fatally  in¬ 
jured  and  about  sixty  passengers  and  employees  were  injured, 
these  employees  being  nearly  all  cooks  and  waiters  in  the  dining 
cars.  The  train  was  running  about  fifty  miles  an  hour.  All  of 
the  derailed  cars  were  of  steel  and  while  not  much  broken,  parts 
of  them  were  bent  and  badly  damaged. 

A  picture  of  the  wreck,  taken  from  the  high  bluff  at  the  left 
of  the  roadway,  is  reproduced  herewith.  Some  of  the  cars  lodged 
on  the  ice  in  what  was  formerly  a  lock  of  the  old  Pennsylvania 
canal.  In  the  cars  worst  wrecked,  the  dining  car  and  one  other, 
much  damage  was  done  by  one  or  more  trucks  being  forced 
through  the  floor.  It  appears  that  all  of  the  killed  were  in  these 
two  cars. 
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a  typical  day's  run  with  the  same  engine,  but  burning  Illinois 
coal.  The  advance  made  by  the  Santa  Fe  in  smoke  abatement, 
since  the  introduction  of  Pocahontas  coal  as  regular  fuel,  on  all 
engines  in  Chicago,  two  years  ago,  may  be  readily  noted  by  a 
study  of  Chart  1  in  comparison  with  Chart  2. 

The  short  duration  of  smoke  when  Pocahontas  coal  was  used 
is  particularly  noticeable,  owing  to  the  rapid  transition  of  smoke 
density  from  a  condition  of  “smoke”  to  “clear”  or  “white.”  The 
analysis  of  the  flue  gases  shows  very  complete  combustion  of 
gases  for  both  fuels.  This  condition  is  to  be  expected  on  loco¬ 
motives  in  this  class  of  service,  where  the  work  is  comparatively 
light  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  force  the  fire  at  any  time  during 
the  day.  The  large  percentage  of  oxygen  present  in  the  flue 
gases,  shows  that  a  large  excess  of  air  was  admitted  so  that 
the  gases  are  highly  diluted.  This  condition  accounts  for  the  low 
percentage  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  recorded  results  show  that  the  total  smoke  from  switch 
engines  is  much  less  in  intensity  from  the  use  of  Pocahontas 
than  from  the  use  of  Illinois  coal,  and  the  duration  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  density  period  of  smoke  is  much  shorter.  The  stack 
showed  “white”  for  34  per  cent,  of  the  time  with  Pocahontas 
coal,  as  against  18  per  cent,  of  the  time  with  Illinois  coal.  The 
stack  showed  “clear”  42  per  cent,  of  the  time  with  Pocahontas 
coal  and  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  time  with  Illinois  coal.  It 


DERAILMENT  AT  WARRIOR  RIDGE,  PA. 

At  Warrior  Ridge,  Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  Huntingdon,  on  the 
middle  division  of  the  Pennsylvania,  on  Thursday,  February  IS, 
at  11 :52  a.  m.,  an  eastbound  express  train,  the  “Pennsylvania 
Limited,”  No.  2,  was  derailed  by  the  breaking  of  a  truck,  and 
five  persons  were  killed  or  fatally  injured.  There  were  about  100 
passengers  on  the  train,  of  whom  about  half  were  injured.  The 
passenger  cars  were  all  overturned  and  the  escape  of  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  passengers  is  attributed  to  the  strength  of  the 
cars,  which  were  of  steel. 

The  train  consisted  of  two  locomotives,  a  postal  car,  a  combina¬ 
tion  baggage  and  smoking  car,  two  dining  cars,  three  sleeping 
cars  and  a  compartment  observation  car. 

The  part  that  failed  was  a  broken  lower  arch  bar  of  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  forward  truck  of  the  tender  of  the  second  loco¬ 
motive  of  the  train,  engine  number  3350.  The  breaking  of  the 
arch  bar  caused  the  column  bolt  to  break  and  allowed  the  arch 
bar  to  fall  below  the  level  of  the  rail.  It  wedged  itself  between  the 
switch  and  stock  rail  at  the  Warrior  Ridge  water  station,  break¬ 
ing  five  feet  off  the  switch  rail  and  canting  the  stock  rail  out-, 
ward.  This  caused  all  the  wheels  back  of  this  truck  to  be  de¬ 
railed,  and  the  train  left  the  track,  with  the  exception  of  the 
postal  car  next  to  the  engine,  which  with  the  rear  truck  of  the 


Wreck  on  Pennsylvania  Train  No.  2  at  Warrior  Ridge,  Pa.,  February  15. 


showed  “smoke”  24  per  cent,  of  the  time  with  Pocahontas  coal 
as  against  80  per  cent,  of  the  time  with  Illinois  coal. 

The  analysis  of  the  gases  showed  no  poisonous  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide  gas  present  at  any  time  for  either  of  the  coals.  A  large 
per  cent,  of  excess  air  insuring  complete  combustion  was  present 
at  all  times.  There  were  traces  only  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  all 
samples  of  gases  from  both  coals. 

The  evaporation  per  pound  of  fuel  was  greater  for  Poca¬ 
hontas  than  for  Illinois  coal,  being  only  85  per  cent,  as  much 
for  the  latter  as  for  the  former  coal.  The  fuel  consumption  per 
hour  was  light,  averaging  386  lbs.  for  the  Pocahontas  and  457 
lbs.  for  Illinois  coal.  The  amount  of  cinders  thrown  from  the 
stack  was  small,  being  only  about  16  lbs.  per  ton  of  coal  fired. 

The  steam  jets  were  rarely  used  when  burning  Pocahontas 
coal;  they  were  frequently  used  in  order  to  hold  down  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  smoke  when  burning  Illinois  coal.  In  general  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  test  indicate  a  very  decided  reduction  in  total 


tender  re-railed  themselves  a  short  distance  east  of  the  derail¬ 
ment.  The  cars  which  left  the  track  fell  down  a  slope  at  the 
right  of  the  tracks,  some  thirty  feet. 

Two  passengers  and  three  employees  were  killed  or  fatally  in¬ 
jured  and  about  sixty  passengers  and  employees  were  injured, 
these  employees  being  nearly  all  cooks  and  waiters  in  the  dining 
cars.  The  train  was  running  about  fifty  miles  an  hour.  All  of 
the  derailed  cars  were  of  steel  and  while  not  much  broken,  parts 
of  them  were  bent  and  badly  damaged. 

A  picture  of  the  wreck,  taken  from  the  high  bluff  at  the  left 
of  the  roadway,  is  reproduced  herewith.  Some  of  the  cars  lodged 
on  the  ice  in  what  was  formerly  a  lock  of  the  old  Pennsylvania 
canal.  In  the  cars  worst  wrecked,  the  dining  car  and  one  other, 
much  damage  was  done  by  one  or  more  trucks  being  forced 
through  the  floor.  It  appears  that  all  of  the  killed  were  in  these 
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adopted.  In  the  absence  of  conclusive  figures  it 
will  be  hard  to  convince  experienced  men  that 
the  cost  of  yarding  and  handling  ties  where  they 
are  to  be  put  into  and  taken  out  of  three  separate 
receptacles  is  less  than  where  they  are  yarded  and 
handled  into  and  out  of  one  cylinder  only. 

Mr.  Goltra  says  that  with  his  method  of  season¬ 
ing  about  three  months  of  air  drying  in  the  yard 
are  required.  It  is  not  my  experience  that  it  re¬ 
quires  from  nine  to  twelve  months  to  season  pine 
timber  in  the  air  alone  so  that  it  can  be  properly 
impregnated  with  oil.  Our  pine  ties  have  been 
cut  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  delivered  to  our 
plant  in  about  thirty  days  thereafter,  and  they 
are  ready  for  complete  and  successful  impregna¬ 
tion  after  they  have  been  yarded  for  a  period  of 
four  months.  In  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  Mr. 
Goltra’s  proposed  method  would  save  thirty  days 
only  in  the  period  of  seasoning.  For  that  time  the 
interest  charge  on  stock  in  the  yard  is  one-fifth 
of  one  cent  per  tie.  If  Mr.  Goltra’s  method  should 
eliminate  all  of  this,  it  would  accomplish  the  im¬ 
possible  and  save  little. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  view 
that  the  excess  cost  of  two  or  three  excess  han¬ 
dlings  and  interest  on  excess  first  cost  of  the  plant 
and  increased  maintenance  charges  will  be  much 
greater  than  the  interest  on  stock  in  the  yard  dur¬ 
ing  the  necessary  excess  period  of  air  seasoning. 
If  this  view  of  the  matter  is  not  correct,  it  should 
be  shown  wherein  it  is  incorrect  by  conclusive  de¬ 
tailed  figures  derived  from  actual  operation  of  a 
plant. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  discuss  all 
of  the  surprising  statements  made  in  the  article 
under  consideration.  One  of  these  says:  “The 
matter  of  quantity  and  cost  of  antiseptic  is  a  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration.”  We  do  not  find  it  so.  It  is 
costing  us  about  24  cents  to  treat  our  ties,  of  which 
the  cost  of  creosote  is  18  cents,  using  the  Rueping 
process  and  leaving  2  gals,  of  oil  in  the  tie.  To 
secure  the  complete  impregnation  which  we  obtain 
we  have  to  pump  about  20  lbs.  of  creosote  per 
cubic  foot  into  the  ties,  and  under  the  full-cell  pro¬ 
cess  that  much  oil  would  be  left  in  the  tie,  if 
Ihorough  saturation  was  secured. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  Goltra’s  position  correctly, 
he  has  condemned  the  Rueping  process  and  ad¬ 
vocates  the  full-cell  process,  saying:  “The  matter 
of  first  importance  is  to  secure  a  thorough  im¬ 
pregnation.  The  matter  of  quantity  and  cost  of 
antiseptic  is  a  secondary  consideration.”  Accepting 
that  as  good  and  necessary  practice,  the  oil  in  our 
ties  would  be  costing  us  about  55  cents  per  tie, 


instead  of  18  cents.  We  would  not  consider  that 
a  matter  of  secondary  Importance.  We  feel  that 
having  thoroughly  saturated  the  tie  with  about 
20  lbs.  of  oil  per  cubic  foot,  and  leaving  in  6  lbs., 
we  have  protected  the  tie  against  decay  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  fully  equal  to  the  life  of  the  tie  as 
limited  by  failure  through  mechanical  wear  and 
tear. 

Another  surprising  statement  is:  “There  are 
two  causes  of  tie  deterioration;  decay  and  me¬ 
chanical  wear;  and  there  is  no  economy  in  increas¬ 
ing  resistance  to  one  of  these  without  also  increas¬ 
ing  resistance  to  the  other.”  The  ordinary  pine  tie 
will  fail  through  decay  in  six  years.  If  it  was 
originally  sound  and  should  not  decay,  it  would 
be  serviceable,  notwithstanding  mechanical  wear, 
for  double  that  length  of  time.  A  preservative 
treatment  that  does  not  cost  too  much  and  which 
eliminates  failure  by  decay  and  lengthens  the  life 
of  the  tie  to  12  or  15  years,  as  against  a  service 
of  six  years,  is  unquestionably  an  economical  thing. 
If  Mr.  Goltra’s  statement  was  true,  he  would  con¬ 
vict  the  railways  of  this  country  of  having  fool¬ 
ishly  squandered  much  money  in  preservative  treat¬ 
ment  of  ties  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
tie  will  fail  through  mechanical  wear  in  15  years 
there  is  no  economy  in  leaving  in  the  tie  enough 
creosote  to  preserve  it  for  60  years,  if  a  smaller 
amount  will  prevent  decay  for  15  years. 

J.  L.  Campbell. 

Observation  Cars  for  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

For  the  use  on  one  of  its  solid  Pullman  trains, 
the  Panama  Limited,  operating  between  Chicago 
and  New  Orleans,  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  has 
secured  from  the  Pullman  Company  three  splen¬ 
didly  appointed  observation  cars  which  are  notable 
for  the  elegance  of  their  equipment  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  rear  or  observation  platform  has  been 
enclosed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  what  is 
popularly  termed  a  sun  parlor.  To  provide  this 
latter  feature  the  usual  steps  at  this  end  of  the 
car  have  been  omitted,  and  passengers  accordingly 
enter  and  leave  the  car  from  the  opposite  end.  A 
panel  door  makes  it  possible  to  pass  through  this 
car  to  others  in  the  rear  should  it  be  necessary, 
through  any  contingency,  to  place  the  car  else¬ 
where  than  at  the  end  of  the  train. 

In  general  dimensions  the  cars  are  74  ft.  long 
over  end  sills  and  are  9  ft.  9%  ins.  in  width  over 
the  side  sills.  With  the  exception  of  the  interior 
finish,  the  cars  are  of  steel  construction  through¬ 


out,  involving  the  use  of  a  double  fish  belly  girder 
center  sill  made  up  of  two  A  in.  plate  webs  26 
ins.  in  depth  and  placed  16  ins.  apart.  These  webs 
are  reinforced  at  the  bottom  by  two  3  by  2%  bj 
%  in.  angles  riveted  on  either  side  of  the  webs. 
The  sill  is  provided  with  a  %  in.  cover  plate  28 
ins.  in  width,  to  which  the  webs  are  secured 
through  the  medium  of  a  pair  of  4  by  3  by  %  In. 
angles.  The  middle  portion  of  the  center  sill  Is 
straight  for  a  distance  of  21  ft.  10  ins.  At  either- 
end  of  this  portion  is  provided  a  cross  bearer, 
consisting  of  &  In.  plates  reinforced  by  3  by  3  by 
%  in.  angles,  and  by  means  of  which  the  cross 
bearers  are  secured  to  the  webs  of  the  center  sills 
and  to  the  side  sills.  From  the  cross  bearers,  the 
center  sill  tapers  towards  either  end  to  a  depth 
of  12%  ins.,  and  makes  connection  with  the  cast 
steel  end  frame  construction,  the  castings  for 
which  were  furnished  by  the  Commonwealth  Steel 
Co.  The  fillers  between  the  center  sill  members 
at  the  points  where  the  cross  bearers  are  used  are 
of  the  same  construction  as  the  cross  bearers. 

For  side  sills  there  are  used  a  pair  8  by  3%  in. 
angles  with  their  shorter  members  turned  toward 
the  center  of  the  car.  The  floor  is  supported  be¬ 
tween  the  center  and  side  sills  by  a  series  of  4  in. 
by  5 %  lb.  channels  spaced  approximately  24  ins. 
apart.  The  floor  consists  of  A  t'i.  steel  plate  laid 
over  the  channels  and  covered  over  by  a  1-in. 
course  of  air  felt  insulation.  Ihis  in  turn  has 
placed  over  it  a  course  of  No.  20  Keystone  floor¬ 
ing,  and  finally  a  layer  of  %  in.  flexolith  as  a  fin¬ 
ish. 

In  accordance  with  Harriman  Lines  l  'lards 
the  cars  are  provided  with  oval  roofs,  in  whiafcfcv 
series  of  3%  by  1 %  by  %  in.  angles  are  used  for 
carlines.  These  carlines  rest  on  6  by  4  by  9/16 
In.  angle  side  plates  which  in  turn  are  supported 
by  means  of  angle  iron  side  posts.  The  side 
sheathing  below  the  belt  rails  is  of  A  in.  steel. 
Between  the  belt  rails  and  the  side  plates  the 
sheathing  is  %  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  while  for 
the  roof  sheets  A  in.  open-hearth  steel  sheets  are 
used.  One-half  inch  hair  felt  insulation  is  used  in¬ 
side  the  outside  sheets  below  the  belt  rail,  and 
between  the  tops  of  the  windows  to  the  side  plates, 
as  well  as  back  of  the  head  lining,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  supported  in  position  on  the  carlines  by  means 
of  the  arched  steel  mouldings  shown  In  the  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  main  compartments  of  these  cars  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  Cuban  mahogany.  The  smoking  room,  the 
buffet,  and  the  passage-way  are  finished  in  qnar- 
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ter-sawed  oak.  The  floor  coverings  consist  of 
linoleum  for  the  buffet,  rubber  tile  in  the  passage¬ 
way,  and  Wilton  carpet  In  the  remainder  of  the 
car.  The  curtains  are  of  silf-faced  pantasote  ex¬ 
cept  In  the  sun  parlor,  where  monks’  cloth  draper¬ 
ies  are  used.  Besides  a  number  of  sofas  there  are 
provided  forty  wooden  frame  chairs,  twenty-two 
of  which  are  placed  In  the  observation  room,  ten 
in  the  smoking  room,  two  in  the  writing  room 
and  six  In  the  sun  parlor.  The  upholstery  in  the 
main  compartment  is  of  tapeBtry,  while  in  the 
smoking  room  and  the  sun  parlor  the  chairs  are 


cated  at  suitable  points  in  the  roof  of  the  car. 
The  plumbing  is  of  the  Watrous  type,  hot  and 
cold  water  being  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
Pullman  Company's  standard  air  pressure  system. 
Single  windows  in  two  parts  are  used  in  the  par¬ 
lor,  while  all  others  have  double  sash,  the  outside 
ones  being  of  mahogany,  while  the  inside  sash  is 
made  to  correspond  with  the  interior  finish.  The 
buffet  is  provided  with  a  Bohn  refrigerator  placed 
on  the  platform  opposite  the  steps.  Among  other 
conveniences  provided  for  the  patrons  of  these  cars 
may  be  mentioned  facilities  for  telephonic  connec¬ 


Cross  Sections  Showing  Construction  of  Obscri 


upholstered  in  Spanish  leather. 

The  cars  are  heated  by  means  of  the  Chicago 
Car  Heating  Company’s  vapor  steam  heating  sys¬ 
tem,  the  smoking  room  being  heated  Independently 
of  the  reBt  of  the  car.  Lighting  is  effected  by  means 
I  of  the  Gould  system,  employing  a  type  B  40  volt 
3  k.w.  belted  generator  in  conjunction  with  which 
there  is  used  a  battery  of  24  Edison  cells.  Ten 
Garland  type  C  ventilators,  with  registers,  are  lo¬ 


tion  with  local  exchanges  at  either  terminal  or  at 
points  en  route. 

The  trucks  have  one-piece  cast  steel  frames  and 
are  provided  with  36%  in.  steel  wheels  mounted 
on  axles  with  6  by  9  In.  journals.  The  bolsters  are 
provided  with  Woods  roller  side  bearings.  Dia¬ 
mond  special  brake  beams  fitted  with  Christie 
partially  flanged  shoes  are  used.  The  brakes  are 
of  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Company’s  high  speed 
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type  with  the  American  slack  adjuster,  providing  a 
braking  power  equal  to  90  per  cent  of  the  light 
weight  of  the  car  at  60-lb.  cylinder  pressure. 
Other  special  equipment,  not  previously  mentioned, 
includes  Forsythe  buffers,  Sessions  friction  draft 
gears,  and  Janney  long  shank  couplers. 

Head  End  Electric  Train  Lighting* 

While  it  is  still  an  open  question  which  system 
best  meets  railway  conditions,  head  end  electric 
train  lighting  is  taking  a  more  important  place 
today  than  it  ever  has  before  in  the  railway  world, 
and  I  believe  will  continue  to  hold  its  place  in 
electric  lighting  of  cars  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
While  the  general  system  of  head  end  train  light¬ 
ing  is  the  same  as  used  15  years  ago,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  improvements  and  changes  made. 
These,  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  types  of  elec¬ 
tric  lamps,  storage  batteries,  fixtures  and  reflector 
glassware,  makes  this  system  very  efficient  and  re¬ 
liable,  where  first-class  uniform  lighting  is  required 
on  a  heavy  train. 

A  head  end  system,  in  brief,  is  one  which  uses, 
as  its  main  source  of  current,  a  steam  turbine 
driven  dynamo  placed  either  on  the  locomotive  or 
in  the  baggage  car,  taking  steam  from  the  locomo¬ 
tive  to  operate  it.  Auxiliary  lighting  is  maintained, 
when  locomotives  are  changed  or  cars  stand  in 
terminals,  by  two,  three  or  four  storage  batteries, 
depending  on  the  number  of  cars  in  train.  These 
batteries  float  on  the  main  train  wires  in  parallel 
with  the  dynamo,  lighting  the  lamps  should  any¬ 
thing  happen  to  the  dynamo,  turbine,  steam  hose 
or  train  part  and  pull  out  a  connector. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  head  end  system 
Is  that  the  number  of  cars  put  on  the  train  to 
light  is  limited  only  by  the  number  the  locomotive 
can  haul.  Taking  a  seventeen  mixed  car  train  as 
an  example,  the  equipment  will  consist  of:  one 
25-kw.  Curtis  tubo-generator,  3600-r.p.m.  110-125 
volts;  switchboard  and  dynamo  connection  in  bag¬ 
gage  .car;  automatic  loop  connectors;  standard  2- 
compartment  tray  of  train  lighting  batteries.  The 
train  is  made  up  as  follows: 

1  dynamo  baggage  car .  14  lamps 

2  mail  cars  .  66  lamps 

1  mail  tender  .  8  lamps 

1  comp,  sleeper  .  60  lamps 

1  12  section  sleeper  .  80  lamps 

1  buffet  car .  82  lamps 

5  12  section  sleepers . 400  lamps 

1  dining  car  .  42  lamps 

1  parlor  car  .  42  lamps 

3  coaches  .  78  lamps 

17  cars  872  lamps 

The  lamps  are  all  of  the  104-volt,  8-c.p.  type, 
and  the  total  lamp  load  is  20,627  watts.  The 
losses  in  machine  and  train  lines  is  22  per  cent, 
so  the  load  on  dynamo  is  25,219  watts,  which  is 
the  full  capacity  of  the  machine.  In  actual  opera¬ 
tion  we  seldom  get  continual  steam  pressure 
enough  to  operate  this  load,  so  allow  the  storage 
batteries  to  help  out  until  the.  number  of  lights  is 
reduced,  as  passengers  retire  for  the  night. 

Previous  to  April,  1910,  we  connected  our  bat¬ 
teries  in  parallel  with  the  lamps  on  the  two  out¬ 
side  mains,  allowing  them  to  float  on  the  lamp  sys¬ 
tem.  Later  when  the  sleeper  passengers  had  re¬ 
tired  and  the  load  was  largely  reduced  we  raised 
the  dynamo  voltage  to  118  or  120  and  gave  the  bat¬ 
teries  what  is  known  as  a  floating  charge.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  volts  is  not  high  enough  to 
charge  the  batteries  properly  but  was  as  high  as 
we  deemed  advisable  to  run  our  lamps.  We  found, 
however,  that  the  batteries  took  a  fairly  good 
charge  at  120  volts,  and  with  an  initial  charge  in 
the  yard  at  full  capacity  twice  a  month  they  re¬ 
mained  in  good  condition.  Early  in  1910  I  went 
seriously  into  the  subject  of  charging  batteries  on 
the  trains,  as  our  charging  plants  are  small  and 
the  number  of  batteries  to  charge  continually  on 
the  increase.  Charging  batteries  enroute  requires 
plenty  of  current,  lamp  regulation  and  means  to 
determine  the  amount  of  charge  and  discharge 
the  batteries  are  receiving. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  very  good  auto¬ 
matic  lamp  regulators  on  the  market,  they  are 
quite  expensive  and  each  car  on  the  train  has  to 
have  one.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  cars  re¬ 
quired  to  make  up  this  train,  the  cost  of  automatic 
regulators  would  have  been  over  $1700.00,  and  we 
cast  about  to  see  if  we  could  not  substitute  some 
means  to  accomplish  the  desired  results  at  less 
expense.  Without  altering  or  adding  to  the  present 
three-wire  standard  this  we  have  done  by  connect- 

•Extracts  from  a  paper  by  C.  R.  Gilman,  chief 
electrician,  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry„  read  before  the 
Western  Railway  Club,  Jan.  16,  1912. 


if  they  stand  together,  to  form  the  deciding  fac-  I 
tor  in  elections;  the  vast  extension  of  government  I 
patronage,  and  with  it  the  increase  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  jobbery  and  corruption  on  an  immense  | 
scale. — London  Standard. 


Methods  of  Embankment  Protection.* 


The  Question  of  Nationalizing  English  Railways. 

There  now  seems  to  be  every  right  to  assume 
that  the  government  regards  the  question  of  the 
nationalization  of  railways  as  wjthin  the  scope  of 
practical  politics,  and  there  is  some  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  actually  considering  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  change  could  be  ac¬ 
complished.  The  two  main  grounds  on  which  the 
state  ownership  of  railways  is  urged  are:  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  national  welfare  that  all  the 
means  of  communication  upon  which  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  comfort  of  the  country  depend  should 
be  In  the  hands  of  private  individuals  whose  first 
object  is  the  earning  of  dividends;  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  stoppage  of  those  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  by  reason  of  a  strike,  ought  to  be  elim- 

But  railway  communication  is  not  the  only 
thing  upon  which  the  well  being  of  the  whole 
community  depends.  We  could  not  get  on  with¬ 
out  shipping,  or  without  coal,  or  without  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  engineering  trades;  therefore,  if  the 
arguments  of  railway  nationalizers  are  sound,  the 
state  ought  to  own  and  control  those  industries 
also.  The  answer  to  the  second  point  is  that  state 
ownership  would  not  guarantee  us  against  strikes 
and  stoppage.  Recent  events  in  France  have 
taught  us  that  government  employees  are  rather 
more  inclined  to  create  labor  troubles  than  other 
classes  of  work-people. 

Nowhere,  I  venture  to  assert,  are  state-owned 
railways  a  success.  If  they  pay  their  way  it  Is  at 
the  expense  of,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  public  who  suffer,  as  in  Germany,  under  an 
iron-bound  system  which  they  cannot  alter,  and 
from  the  overbearing  conduct  of  employees,  who 
are  able  to  presume  on  their  prfsition  as  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  When  they  do  not  pay,  as  in 
France,  they  are  among  the  worst  railways  in  the 
world.  It  will  be  said  that  we  shall  manage 
things  better  in  England.  I  doubt  it.  The  state 
owns  the  telegraphs  and  loses  on  them  a  million 
and  a  half  a  year.  In  the  United  States  they  are 
in  private  hands,  the  convenience  of  the  public  ig 
consulted,  and  they  pay. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  question  is  even  more 
important  than  the  economical — the  enormous  In¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  state  employees,  enough. 


association,  together  with  descriptions  and 
trations  of  brush  mattress  work  by  thj» 

River  Commission,  and  of  the  Kerr  gabion 
tem.  All  of  this  information  appears  to  us  to 
practical,  and  applicable  to  railroad  situations, 
it  is  frequently  the  case  that  vanishing  river 
threaten  the  foundation  of  a  railroad 
the  stream.  The  only  escape  from 
then  lies  either  in  changing  the  location  of 
railroad  or  in  preventing  further  encroachmen 
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ing  the  battery  to  the  same  main  wires  as  the  dy¬ 
namo  and  placing  a  hand-operated  resistance  in 
the  main  lamp  return  wire,  in  baggage  car.  This 
lamp  resistance  is  brought  into  use  by  opening  the 
connector  loop  in  the  rear  of  the  train  and  closing 
it  on  the  switch  in  the  baggage  car. 

This  system  of  charging  has  cut  down  the  lamp 
renewals  30  per  cent,  has  enabled  us  to  do  our 
charging  on  the  road,  and  keeps  the  batteries  in 
good  condition.  The  controlling  of  the  charge  is 
done  by  having  ampere  hour  meters  in  circuit  with 
each  battery.  These  are  read  at  terminals  and 
baggage  men  advised  to  charge  more  or  less  as 
the  conditions  demand. 

Lighting  a  17-car  train  having  over  800  lamps, 
and  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  is  no 
mean  undertaking,  and  on  account  of  the  heavy 
all  night  load,  75  amperes,  it  was  found  hard  to 
keep  the  batteries  charged  and  give  satisfactory 
illumination.  I,  therefore,  suggested  to  our  peo¬ 
ple  that  we  reduce  the  load  on  this  train  by  adopt¬ 
ing  60  volts,  and  using  tungsten  and  tantalum 
lamps.  It  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  therefore, 
that  our  people  allowed  me  to  try  it  on  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Limited. 

On  November  10,  1910,  this  train  arrived  in  the 
yard  at  11:00  a.  m.,  110  volts,  and  when  it  left 
at  5:30  p.  m.  had  been  changed  to  60  volts,  lamped 
and  tested.  The  operation  that  night  was  all  that 
was  expected  and  the  lighting  was  beyond  reproach. 

To  convert  the  110-volt  dynamo  into  a  60-volt 
machine,  we  placed  an  extra  field  rheostat  in  se¬ 
ries  with  the  old  one  and  a  shunt  across  the  com¬ 
pound  field  terminals.  I  had  previously  tested  out 


si  number  of  these  generators  ami  knew  Just  what 
to  do  with  them.  The  cost  of  converting  this 
machine  from  110  to  60  volts  is  $7.50. 

A  comparison  test  sheet  of  this  train  at  64  volts 
with  the  test  of  the  104-volt  train  shows  that  the 
amount  of  steam  required  to  operate  the  dynamo 
averaged  about  IS  pounds  less;  that  the  battery 
charging  current  available  was  50  per  cent  greater; 
the  voltage  was  more  uniform;  12-candlepovver 
lamps  were  used  instead  of  8-candlepowor,  increas¬ 
ing  the  light  on  the  train  60  per  cent. 

There  are  five  cost  items  that  differ  in  each  train 
operation,  a  comparison  of  which  is  given  in  the 
following  tables: 

Table  of  Costs,  110-Volt  Train 

Coal  for  operating  dynamo . $  830.00 

flatteries,  cost  of  hauling .  4181.70 

Battery  depreciation,  15  per  cent .  670.4a 

Yard  labor  .  554.80 

[.amp  renewals  .  1046.40 


Table  of  Costs,  60-Volt  Train. 

for  operating  dynamo . 

rtes,  cost  of  hauling . 
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$6631.97 

Total  saving  by  60-volt  system...,' . $  660.33 

Total  C.P.  110-volt  train  .  6976 

Total  C.P.  60-volt  train .  10464 

While  the  difference  in  operating  expense  is  not 
great,  the  lighting  service  is  100  per  cent  better. 
In  fact,  our  operating  troubles  have  been  so  great¬ 
ly  reduced,  that  where  we  formerly  received-  con¬ 
stant  reports  of  poor  lighting,  we  seldom  if  ever 
now  get  a  report  of  that  kind. 

Closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  interchange  of 
cars,  on  our  western  roads  is  on  the  increase,  and 
a  uniform  voltage  for  the  head  end  lighted  trains 
is  more  than  ever  necessary,  and  I  hope  the  day 
is  close  at  hand  when  those  roads  that  have  not 
adopted  the  60-volt  system  as  standard  will  soon 
see  their  way  clear  to  do  so. 
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ing  the  battery  to  the  same  main  wires  as  the  dy¬ 
namo  and  placing  a  hand-operated  resistance  in 
:he  main  lamp  re' urn  wire,  in  baggage  car.  This 
amp  resistance  is  brought  into  use  by  opening  the 
mnnector  loop  in  the  rear  of  the  train  and  closing 
t  on  the  switch  in  the  baggage  car. 

This  system  of  charging  has  cut  down  the  lamp 
renewals  30  per  cent,  has  enabled  us  to  do  our 
'harging  on  the  road,  and  keeps  the  batteries  in 
?ood  condition.  The  controlling  of  the  charge  is 
lone  by  having  ampere  hour  meters  In  circuit  with 
3ach  battery.  These  are  read  at  terminals  and 
laggage  men  advised  to  charge  more  or  less  as 
he  conditions  demand. 

Lighting  a  17-car  train  having  over  800  lamps, 
tnd  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  is  no 
mean  undertaking,  and  on  account  of  the  heavy 
ill  night  load,  75  amperes,  it  was  found  hard  to 
seep  the  batteries  charged  and  give  satisfactory 
illumination.  I,  therefore,  suggested  to  our  peo¬ 
ple  that  we  reduce  the  load  on  this  train  by  adopt- 
ng  60  volts,  and  using  tungsten  and  tantalum 
lamps.  It  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  therefore, 
:hat  our  people  allowed  me  to  try  it  on  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Limited. 

On  November  10,  1910,  this  train  arrived  In  the 
yard  at  11:00  a.  m.,  110  volts,  and  when  it  left 
at  r. ; 0  p.  m.  had  been  changed  to  60  volts,  lamped 
and  tested.  The  operation  that  night  was  all  that 
was  expected  and  the  lighting  was  beyond  reproach. 

To  convert  the  1 10- volt  dynamo  into  a  60-volt 
machine,  we  placed  an  extra  field  rheostat  in  se- 

pound  field  terminals.  I  had  previously  tested  out 


if  they  stand  together,  to  form  the  deciding  fac¬ 
tor  in  elections;  the  vast  extension  of  government 
patronage,  and  with  it  the  increase  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  jobbery  and  corruption  on  an  Immense 
scale. — London  Standard. 


The  place  to  discover  lack  of  efficiency  is  plainly 
i  the  other  fellow’s  business. — Bulletin  of  the 
meriean  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. 


There  now  seems  to  be  every  right  to  assume 
that  the  government  regards  the  question  of  the 
nationalization  of  railways  as  within  the  scope  of 
practical  politics,  and  there  is  some  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  actually  considering  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  change  could  be  ac¬ 
complished.  The  two  main  grounds  on  which  the 
state  ownership  of  railways  is  urged  are:  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  national  welfare  that  all  the 
means  of  communication  upon  which  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  comfort  of  the  country  depend  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  whose  first 
object  is  the  earning  of  dividends;  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  stoppage  of  those  means  of  communi- 
lation,  by  reason  of  a  strike,  ought  to  be  ellm- 


But  railway  communication  is  not  the  only 
thing  upon  which  the  well  being  of  the  whole 
community  depends.  We  could  not  get  on  with¬ 
out  shipping,  or  without  coal,  or  without  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  engineering  trades;  therefore,  if  the 
arguments  of  railway  nationalizes  are  sound,  the 
state  ought  to  own  and  control  those  industries 
also.  The  answer  to  the  second  point  is  that  state 
ownership  would  not  guarantee  us  against  strikes 
and  stoppage.  Recent  events  in  France  have 
taught  us  that  government  employees  are  rather 
more  inclined  to  create  labor  troubles  than  other 
classes  of  work-people. 

Nowhere,  I  venture  to  assert,  are  state-owned 
railways  a  success.  If  they  pay  their  way  it  is  at 
the  expense  of,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  public  who  suffer,  as  in  Germany,  under  an 
iron-bound  system  which  they  cannot  alter,  and 
from  the  overbearing  conduct  of  employees,  who 
are  able  to  presume  on  their  position  as  govern- 


i  better  in  England.  I  doubt 
the  telegraphs  and  loses  on  t 


msulted,  and  they  pay. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  question  is  even  more 
nportant  than  the  economical — the  enormous  in¬ 
case  In  the  number  of  state  employees,  enough. 
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The  Question  of  Nationalizing  English  Railways. 


Methods  of  Embankment  Protection." 


We  submit  as  our  report  a  detailed  description 
of  practice  in  the  protection  of  railway  embank¬ 
ments  and  river  banks  in  nearness  thereto,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  several  letters  from  members  of  our 
association,  together  with  descriptions  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  brush  mattress  work  by  thja  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  and  of  the  Kerr  gabion  sys¬ 
tem.  All  of  this  Information  appears  to  us  to  be 
practical,  and  applicable  to  railroad  situations,  for 
it  is  frequently  the  ease  that  vanishing  river  banks 
threaten  the  foundation  of  a  railroad  paralleling 
the  stream.  The  only  escape  from  destruction 
then  lies  either  in  changing  the  location  of  the, 
railroad  or  in  preventing  further  encroachment  ot/ 
the  erosive  currents.  Therefore,  railroad  embanM 
nient  protection  often  resolves  itself  into  a  schemf 

♦From  the  report  of  a  committee  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. 
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different  specifications;  that  some  of  these  speci¬ 
fications  increase  the  cost  of  production;  and  in 
some  cases,  even,  would,  if  rigidly  followed,  pro¬ 
duce  an  inferior  grade  of  oil  by  throwing  away 
the  best  part  of  the  distillate.  There  is,  therefore, 
much  need  for  the  consumers  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  get  together  upon  the  various  questions 
between  them,  and  the  industry  with  which  both 
interests  seem  to  be  working  is  an  assurance  that 
needed  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  situation. 

The  matter  of  proper  seasoning  of  the  timber  is 
evidently  receiving  better  attention  at  preserving 
plants  than  it  formerly  did,  being  all  important  as 
affecting  the  penetrability  of  the  wood  by  the  pre¬ 
servative.  Unless  the  wood  is  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned  when  it  is  put  Into  the  retorts,  steaming 
becomes  necessary  if  desirable  penetration  is  to  be 
had,  even  ignoring  views  which  hold  that  prelimi¬ 
nary  steaming  Is  necessary  in  any  event.  It  was 
also  forcibly  brought  out  in  the  convention  that 
the  time  to  begin  air  seasoning  of  the  timber  is 
the  day  it  is  cut  in  the  woods,  for  even  there 
it  is  far  better  that  it  be  piled  or  stacked  up. 
where  the  air  can  circulate  around  it,  than  to  be 
left  lying  on  the  ground  for  six  months  before 
it  is  hauled  out  to  market.  We  have  seen  un¬ 
treated  beech  and  birch  ties  in  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
moved  from  track  because  of  decay  after  only  two 
years  of  service.  Such  ties  if  left  lying  on  the 
ground  from  the  time  they  might  be  cut,  say  in 
January,  until  July,  before  being  hauled  out  of  the 
woods,  would  thus  be  subjected  to  such  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  for  a  period  equal  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  natural  life  of  the  timber,  and  one 
of  the  members  was  undoubtedly  right  in  empha¬ 
sizing  the  importance  of  marketing  the  timber 
and  getting  it  to  the  treating  plants  as  promptly 
as  possible  after  it  ife  cut. 


The  Report  on  the  Steel  Industry. 

Herbert  Knox  Smith,  commissioner  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  has  submitted  to  President  Taft  the  second 
installment  of  his  report  upon  the  steel  industry 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  made  public,  Mon¬ 
day,  January  22,  and  drew  immediate  interest  in 
connection  with  the  investigation  into  the  ‘‘steel 
trust,"  now  being  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  second  re¬ 
port  deals  with  the  cost  of  production.  It  arraigns 
certain  practices  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  to  an  extent  denounces  that  com¬ 
pany  in  its  control  of  its  iron  ore  and  its  railroad 
properties.  The  methods  used  in  deriving  the 
"book  costs"  of  steel  rails  are  cited  specifically  in 
connection  with  objectionable  accounting  practices, 
and  the  control  of  the  railroad  properties  is  as¬ 
serted  to  be  one  of  the  corporation’s  most  effective 
means  of  swelling  the  profits  on  its  products. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  which  accompanied 
the  report,  Mr.  Smith,  in  explaining  the  “book  costs" 
and  "inter-company  profits,"  speaks  of  the  many 
companies  under  the  Steel  Corporation's  control  as 
"highly  integrated”;  that  is,  they  link  up  under  one 
control,  through  various  subsidiaries,  ore  mines, 
blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  etc.  But  the  cost  accounts 
of  each  subsidiary  are  shown  as  though  it  were 
independent,  and  include  profits. paid  to  other  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  "To  illustrate,  one  subsidiary  of  a  com¬ 
bination  operating  blast  furnaces,  would  pay  to 
another  subsidiary,  which  mined  ore,  a  price  for 
ore  that  included  a  profit  to  the  ore  company. 
This  price  would,  however,  be  entered  by  the  fur¬ 
nace  company  as  a  part  of  its  costs.  That  is, 
they  were  ‘book  costs,’  and  they  Included  consid¬ 
erable  profits  really  received  by  the  same  inter¬ 
ests." 

The  bureau  deducted  these  intermediate  trans¬ 
fer  profits  and  derived  cost  data  of  its  own;  and 
the  result  was  a  wide  margin  between  this  revised 
cost  and  the  “book  cost.”  This  margin  of  the 
"book  cost"  above  the  revised  cost  is  so  large 
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that  when  carried  through  the  many  stages  of 
production  of  the  integrated  company,  it  becomes, 
in  the  estimate  of  the  bureau,  of  great  importance. 
Specific  instances  with  detailed  cost  figures  are 
cited  fo  illustrate  this  point.  The  case  of  steel 
rails  is  typical.  In  this  instance,  starting  with 
the  ore,  there  is  a  slight  but  comparatively  insig¬ 
nificant  inter-company  royalty  Of  two  cents  per 
ton.  There  are  then  intermediate  profits  in  ore 
and  in  coke,  as  they  enter  into  bessemer  big  iron; 
furthermore,  these  costs,  profits  and  freight  to 
the  furnace  are  multiplied  because  it  takes  about 
1.8  tons  of  bessemer  ore  and  over  one  net  ton  of 
coke  for  one  ton  of  pig  iron.  The  margin  between 
the  two  sets  of  cost  figures  thus  widens  suc¬ 
cessively,  until  for  bessemer  rail  ingots  the  inte¬ 
gration  cost  is  |12.77.  and  the  book  cost  is  $17.45. 
On  heavy  standard  bessemer  rails  the  Integration 
cost  is  $16.67  and  the  book  cost  is  $21.53.  The 
difference,  $4.86,  the  report  states,  is  about  equally 
divided  between  transportation  profit  and  transfer 
profit. 

Special  objection  is  made  to  the  rates  on  ore  on 
the  Steel  Corporation’s  railroads.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  letter  says:  “The  most  significant  profits 
were  those  on  ore  and  on  railroad  transportation. 
In  so  far  as  the  Steel  Corporation  enjoys  monop¬ 
olistic  power,  it  lies  chiefly  in  these  two  factors.” 
And  in  further  reference,  Commissioner  Smith 
says  that  the  control  of  public  agencies  of  trans¬ 
portation  carries  with  it  such  possibilities  of  abuse, 
that  the  question  is  raised,  "whether  public  inter¬ 
est  in  this  industry  does  not  require  a  segregation 
of  the  ore  railroads  from  the  Steel  Corporation.” 

In  giving  the  above  abstract  of  Mr.  Smith’s  re¬ 
port  we  have  omitted  certain  cautionary  utter¬ 
ances  dronned  from  time  to  time  as  the  framer  of 
the  report  realized  the  erroneous  construction  that 
might  be  placed  upon  it.  The  letter  of  transmit¬ 
tal  says,  for  example:  "The  resulting  'revised 
cost’  must,  however,  be  handled  with  great  caution. 
The  margin  between  this  revised  cost  and  the 
selling  price  is,  of  course,  much  larger  than  the 
margin  over  the  ‘book  cost,’  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  larger  margin  must  cover  all  the  stages 
of  production,  and  therefore  a  much  larger  invest¬ 
ment.  The  profit  above  the  ‘book  cost’  of  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  is  to  be  applied  simply  to  the  investment 
of  that  company.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profit 
above  the  revised  ccst  of  an  integrated  company, 
carrying  through  many  stages  of  production,  must 
be  set  against  that  entire  investment." 

It  is  precisely  without  such  caution  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  newspapers  han  ’led  the  re¬ 
port,  and  we  think  it  is  becoming  to  put  some  addi¬ 
tional  emphasis  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
argument.  It  may  be  true  that  some  branches  of 
the  Steel  Corporation’s  business  are  conducted  at 
an  exorbitant  profit,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  whatever  intermediate  profits  might  be  de¬ 
sired  could  be  arranged  with  the  maximum  facility 
by  this  system  of  transfer  costs.  But  Mr.  Smith 
fails  to  state  what  other  method  could  he  fol¬ 
lowed;  on  the  contrary,  he  practically  admits  the 
necessity  of  this  expedient.  Speaking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  of  steel  rails,  he  says:  "The  intermediate 
profits  which  were  eliminated  to  reach  these  low 
costs  are  the  largest  per  ton  in  the  industry.  But 
they  must  be  set  against  the  most  extensive  in¬ 
vestment  per  ton  of  product.  The  margin  between 
these  costs  and  selling  prices  must  cover  a  return 
on  all  the  agencies  of  mining,  transportation  and 
manufacture,  from  the  ore  and  coal  to  the  finished 
product." 

Means  must  be  provided  for  paying  returns  upon 
the  investment  in  an  ore  property  or  a  railroad, 
whether  the  property  he  owned  directly  by  the 
corporation,  or  by  a  subsidiary;  and  if  certain 
exigencies  make  it  advisable  to  hold  control 
through  the  medium  of  a  subsidiary,  there  cer¬ 
tainly  would  seem  to  be  no  other  way  to  continue 
the  payment  of  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  in- 
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vestment  but  by  these  intercorporate  profits.  As 
an  illustration  which  can  not  be  controverted, 
suppose  the  Steel  Corporation  were  to  acquire 
control  of  a  railroad  through  the  purchase  of  a 
majority  of  the  capital  stock.  The  minority  stock¬ 
holders  would  surely  be  entitled  to  the  same  re¬ 
turns  upon  their  stock  that  they  were  receiving 
before  their  road  passed  under  Steel  control. 
Should  the  Steel  Corporation  cut  off  their  divi- 
dents  by  selling  transportation  at  cost  to  the 
proprietary  company?  Such  a  course  would  in¬ 
stantly  be  recognized  as  illegitimate;  and  yet 
under  the  guise  of  regulation,  federal  Interference 
may  enforce  some  system  no  less  evil  than  this, 
unless  handled  with  extreme  discretion.  We 
are  not  offering  a  defense  of  the  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  its  beneficent  influence  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  has  long  ago  justified  its  existence;  but 
we  suggest,  with  this  report  as  an  illustration, 
that  the  question  of  federal  regulation  of  corpora¬ 
tions  may  be  attacked  with  just  as  much  chance 
for  mischief  as  for  good. 


Railroad  Officials  Killed  in  Illinois  Central 
Wreck. 

A  bad  wreck  occurred  on  the  Illinois  Central  i 
R.  R.,  early  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  January 
22,  at  Kinmundy,  Ill.  Train  No.  25,  the  New  Or-  ! 
leans  Express,  which  had  left  Chicago  at  5:50 
o’clock  the  previous  evening,  was  standing  taking 
water,  and  was  struck  from  the  rear  by  train  No. 

3.  the  Panama  Limited,  which  had  left  Chicago  at 
7:00  o’clock  the  evening  before.  The  rear  end  of 
train  No.  25  carried  the  private  car  of  Mr.  F.  O.  | 
Melcher.  second  vice  president  of  the  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  With  Mr.  Melcher  as 
guests  were  J.  T.  Harahan,  recently  president  of 
the  Illinois  Central  R..R.;  E.  B.  Peirce,  general 
solicitor  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.. 
and  E.  E.  Wright,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  assistant 
counsel  of  the  Rock  Island.  The  car  was  entirely 
demolished,  and  all  of  the  four  gentlemen  named 
were  instantly  killed.  The  cars  of  both  trains 
were  of  all-steel  construction,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Melcher’s  private  car.  which  was  built 
entirely  of  wood.  There  was  practically  no 
damage  to  any  of  the  cars  but  the  latter,  and 
the  injuries  to  the  occupants  of  the  balance  of  the 
train  were  slight.  Other  occupants  of  the  private 
car,  Byram  Curry,  secretary  to  Mr.  Melcher, 
Thomas  B.  Busbee,  attorney  for  the  Ijock  Island, 
and  two  colored  servants,  were  uninjured.  The 
schedule  of  the  two  trains  is  only  about  30  minutes 
apart  at  this  point,  but  the  foremost  train  was 
about  30  minutes  late.  A  public  hearing  to  place 
the  blame  for  the  disaster,  conducted  by  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  at  Champaign,  Ill.,  found  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  flagman  of  the  foremost  train,  No.  25. 
guilty  of  negligence  in  not  flagging  back  or  using 
fusees  properly,  and  the  engineer  of  train  No.  3 
guilty  of  negligence  in  failing  to  see  the  tail  lights 
of  the  train  ahead  and  In  failing  to  ooserve  a 
caution  signal  displayed  by  a  tower  operator.  ( 

The  four  gentlemen  who  were  killed  occupied  I 
prominent  places  In  railway  affairs,  and  hosts  of  ■ 
friends  feel  the  keenest  personal  loss  .r  the  tragedy. 
We  give  below  a  sketch  of  their  lives: 

Mr.  James  T.  Harahan  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  I 
in  1843.  He  entered  railroad  service  in  1864 
Alexandria,  Va.,  subsequently  becoming  a  swltMi- 
man  on  the  Orange  &  Alexandria  R.  R.  During 
the  fall  of  1865  and  to  the  summer  of  1866  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Nashville  &  Decatur  R.  R.  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  after  which,  from  1866  to  1870, 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
R.  R.  in  various  capacities.  From  1870  until  August, 
1872.  Mr.  Harahan  was  in  charge  of  the  Shelby  R 
R„  following  which  until  1879  he  was  roadmaster 
of  the  Nashville  &  Decatur  R.  R.  He  then  became 
superintendent  of  the  Memphis  line  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  R.  R.,  which  position  he  held 
until  1881.  Subsequently,  until  December,  1883, 
he  acted  as  superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans 
division  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  on  Jaff 
uary  1,  1884,  became  general  superintendent  of  the 
same  road  with  jurisdiction  south  of  Decatur,  IU. 
On  July  1.  1884.  he  was  appointed  general  man- 
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j  ager  of  the  entire  line,  remaining  in  this  capacity, 
however,  only  six  months,  following  which,  until 
April  1,  1885,  he  was  general  superintendent  of  the 
Pittsburg  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
He  then  re-entered  the  service  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  as  assistant  general  manager  later  be¬ 
coming  general  manager  of  the  road.  From  Octo- 
1  her,  1888,  until  November,  18&0,  Mr.  Harahan  was 
l  successively  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Lake 
l  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.,  general  manager 
lof  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  and  general  man¬ 
ta  aSer  of  the  Louisville,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Ry. 
■  On  November  1,  1890,  he  went  to  the  Illinois  Cen- 
■tral  R.  R.  as  second  vice  president,  becoming  presi- 
Ident  of  this  company  in  November,  1906,  continu- 
(ing  in  that  position  until  January  12,  1911,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Markham, 
the  present  president  of  the  Illinois  Central. 

Mr.  Frank  Otis  Melcher  was  born  June  14,  1864, 
at  Damariscotta,  Me.  He  was  graduated  from 
Tufts  College  in  1887  and  received  a  C.  E.  degree 
|  in  1895.  He  entered  railway  service  in  1887  as 
instrument  man  on  the  Fitchburg  R.  R.  He  was 
gradually  promoted  to  assistant  engineer,  chief 
engineer,  division  superintendent  and  general  su¬ 
perintendent  and  on  July  1,  1890,  became  division 
superintendent  of  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  He  resigned  this  position 
on  November  1,  1902,  to  become  superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
pacific  Ry.  On  February  15,  1904,  he  became  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  the  Choctaw  district  of  the 
same  road,  later  becoming  general  manager  of  the 
Central  and  Northern  districts  and  subsequently 
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becoming  second  vice  president  of  the  road,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Peirce  was  born  at  Kosciusko, 
Miss.,  August  14,  1868.  Mr.  Peirce  took  his  degree 
In  law  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1889. 
He  practiced  law  at  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  where 
he  was  attorney  for  a  number  of  railroad  lines. 
He  became  general  solicitor  and  attorney  for  Ar¬ 
kansas  for  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  R.  R., 
remaining  in  the  service  of  this  road  until  March  4, 
1904,  when  he  became  attorney  for  Arkansas  for 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  Mr.  Peirce 
had  been  general  solicitor  for  the  Rock  Island 
since  December  1,  1909,  making  his  home  in  High¬ 
land  Park,  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Elbridge  E.  Wright  was  a  son  of  General 
Luke  E.  Wright,  former  secretary  of  war,  and 
made  his  home  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  was  about 
30  years  old  and  unmarried.  Mr.  Wright  was 
assistant  counsel  for  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Ry.  and  vice  president  of  the  Arkansas  & 
Memphis  Railroad  Bridge  &  Terminal  Co. 

Tests  of  Jacobs-Shupert  Firebox. 

Outline  of  Tests  to  be  Conducted  by  Dr.  Goss,  of 
the  Relative  Efficiency  and  Strength  of  a 
Locomotive  Boiler  with  Jacobs-Shupert  Fire¬ 
box  in  Comparison  with  Normal  Stay  Bolt 
Firebox. 

The  following  announcement  has  been  made  by 
the  Jacobs-Shupert  U.  S.  Firebox  Co.  regarding  a 
series  ot  tests  to  be  made  beginning  February  1st 
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at  Coatesville,  Pa.  The  tests  have  been  outlined 
by  and  will  be  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
W.  F.  M.  Goss,  dean  of  the  engineering  school  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  who  will  also  prepare 
the  report  of  the  same: 

These  tests  are  to  tie  made  in  the  presence  of 
whomsoever  may  desire  to  witness  them.  They 
are  to  be  conducted  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  where  a 
special  testing  plant  has  been  erected.  Upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  efficiency  tests,  the  boilers  are  to 
be  removed  to  a  point  about  one-half  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  and  prepared  for  the  low  water  tests.  Pro¬ 
vision  will  be  made  for  spectators  to  observe  these 
tests  without  danger  of  injury  in  case  of  explosion. 

There  have  been  provided  two  boilers,  identical 
in  construction,  except  for  the  fireboxes.  The 
principal  dimensions  are  given  below: 

Jacobs-Shupert  Stay  Bolt 
Boiler  Boiler 

Outside  diameter  of  shell  of 

boiler  at  front  end .  70  in.  70  in. 

Diameter  of  throat  of  boiler.  83%  in.  83%  in 

Number  of  tubes . 290  290 

Length  of  tubes . 218  in.  218  in 

Diameter  of  tubes .  2%  in.  2%  in. 

Inside  length  of  firebox . 109%  in.  10941  in! 

Inside  width  of  firebox .  76%  in.  76%  in' 

Hight  of  top  of  crown  of  fire¬ 
box  above  bottom  of  mud 

rln8r  .  73ft  in.  74i§  In. 

Number  of  sections  composing 

firebox  .  H  _ 

Diameter  of  radial  stays .  .  i  ln. 

Each  firebox  compartment  is  completely  Isolated 
from  its  tube  compartment  by  means  of  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  flue  sheet:  and  the  first  series  of  tests. 


ager  of  the  entire  line,  remaining  in  this  capacity, 
however,  only  six  months,  following  which,  until 
April  1,  1885,  he  was  general  superintendent  of  the 
Pittsburg  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
He  then  re-entered  the  service  of  the  Louisville  & 
,  Nashville  as  assistant  general  manager  later  be- 
i  coming  general  manager  of  the  road.  From  Octo¬ 
ber,  1888,  until  November,  18§0,  Mr.  Harahan  was 
|  successively  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry„  general  manager 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Louisville.  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Ry. 
On  November  1,  1890,  he  went  to  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  R.  R.  as  second  vice  president,  becoming  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  company  in  November,  1906,  continu¬ 
ing  in  that  position  until  January  12,  1911,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Markham, 
the  present  president  of  the  Illinois  Central. 

Mr.  Frank  Otis  Melcher  was  born  June  14,  1864, 
at  Damarlscotta,  Me.  He  was  graduated  from 
Tufts  College  in  1887  and  received  a  C.  E.  degree 
in  1895.  He  entered  railway  service  in  1887  as 
instrument  man  on  the  Fitchburg  R.  R.  He  was 
gradually  promoted  to  assistant  engineer,  chief 
engineer,  division  superintendent  and  general  su¬ 
perintendent  and  on  July  1,  1890,  became  division 
superintendent  of  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  He  resigned  this  position 
on  November  1,  1902,  to  become  superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Saciflc  Ry.  On  February  15,  1904,  he  became  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  the  Choctaw  district  of  the 
same  road,  later  becoming  general  manager  of  the 
Central  and  Northern  districts  and  subsequently 


becoming  second  vice  president  of  the  road,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Peirce  was  born  at  Kosciusko, 
Miss.,  August  14,  1868.  Mr.  Peirce  took  his  degree 
in  law  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1889. 
He  practiced  law  at  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  where 
he  was  attorney  for  a  number  of  railroad  lines. 
He  became  general  solicitor  and  attorney  for  Ar¬ 
kansas  for  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  R.  R., 
remaining  in  the  service  of  this  road  until  March  4, 
1904,  when  he  became  attorney  for  Arkansas  for 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  Mr.  Peirce 
had  been  general  solicitor  for  the  Rock  Island 
since  December  1,  1909,  making  his  home  in  High¬ 
land  Park,  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Elbridge  E.  Wright  was  a  son  of  General 
Luke  E.  Wright,  former  secretary  of  war,  and 
made  his  home  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  was  about 
.70  years  old  and  unmarried.  Mr.  Wright  was 
assistant  counsel  for  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Ry.  and  vice  president  of  the  Arkansas  & 
Memphis  Railroad  Bridge  &  Terminal  Co. 
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at  Coatesville,  Pa.  The  tests  have  been  outlined 
by  and  will  be  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
W.  F.  M.  Goss,  dean  of  the  engineering  school  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  who  will  also  prepare 
the  report  of  the  same: 

I  hese  tests  are  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
whomsoever  may  desire  to  witness  them.  They 
are  to  be  conducted  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  tvhere  a 
special  testing  plant  has  been  erected.  Upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  efficiency  tests,  the  boilers  are  to 
be  removed  to  a  point  about  one-half  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  and  prepared  for  the  low  water  tests.  Pro¬ 
vision  will  be  made  for  spectators  to  observe  these 
tests  without  danger  of  injury  in  case  of  explosion. 

There  have  been  provided  two  boilers,  identical 
in  construction,  except  for  the  fireboxes.  The 
principal  dimensions  are  given  below: 

Jacobs-Shupert  Stay  Bolt 


Tlie  following  announcement  has  been  made  by 
the  Jacobs-Shupert  U.  S.  Firebox  Co.  regarding  a 
series  ot  tests  to  be  made  beginning  February  1st 
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known  as  series  "A."  will  concern  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  efficiency  data  for  each  firebox  independ¬ 
ently  of  Its  tube  compartment. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  series  •'A”  tests,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  dismount  the  boilers  and  dis¬ 
connect  the  fireboxes  and  remove  the  blind  dia¬ 
phragm  consisting  of  the  extension  of  each  flue 
sheet,  and  the  boilers  again  will  be  put  together 
and  remounted  on  the  testing  plant  for  the  tests 
of  series  "B,“  during  which,  therefore,  each  boiler 
will  be  in  its  normal  condition.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  two  weeks'  time  will  elapse  between 
the  tests  of  series  “A"  and  the  tests  of  series  “B.” 

The  boilers  are  designed  for  locomotive  service 
and  are,  so  far  as  possible,  identical  in  their  gen¬ 
eral  dimensions.  They  differ  from  each  other  only 
in  the  construction  of  the  flrebox  and  its  staying. 

Three  different  series  of  tests  are  to  be  made, 
hereafter  referred  to  as  those  of  series  A,  B  and  C 
respectively. 

Series  “A"  will  consist  of  comparative  tests  to 
determine  the  relative  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by 
the  fireboxes  of  the  two  boilers  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions  of  operation.  The  original  construction  of 
each  boiler  provides  a  diaphragm  which  will  sep¬ 
arate  the  water  space  of  the  boiler  Into  two  com¬ 
partments,  one  of  which  includes  the  tube  surface 
and  the  other  the  firebox  surface.  In  the  course 
of  the  tests  these  compartments  are  to  be  separ¬ 
ately  fed  with  weighed  water,  an  arrangement 
which  will  permit  of  a  separate  determination  of 
the  heat  transmitted  by  the  firebox  and  by  the 
tubes  respectively.  The  series  will  consist  of  three 
evaporative  tests  upon  each  boiler.  Tests  No.  1  of 
this  group  will  be  made  under  low  power;  tests 
No.  2  will  be  made  under  average  or  normal  power; 
and  tests  No.  3  will  be  made  under  maximum 
power.  It  is  expected  that  the  results  obtained 
from  these  tests  will  disclose  the  difference  in  the 
heat  absorbing  capacities  of  the  two  fireboxes  in 
question.  The  results  will  also  give  certain  facts 
which  American  engineers  have  long  wished  to 
know  with  reference  to  the  relative  capacity  of  a 
unit  area  of  firebox  heating  surface  as  compared 
with  the  capacity  of  a  unit  area  of  tube  heating 
surface. 

Series  “B” — The  boilers  will  then  undergo  such 
reconstruction  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  the  diaphragms.  This  accomplished,  they  will 
in  each  case  be  entirely  typical  of  normal  boilers 
in  present  day  service;  that  is,  one  will  be  a  nor¬ 
mal  stay-bolt  boiler  and  the  other  will  be  a  nor¬ 
mal  Jacobs-Shupert  boiler.  Each  boiler  will  then 
be  subjected  to  a  series  of  three  evaporative  tests, 
under  rates  of  power  similar  to  those  employed  in 
series  A.  These  tests  will  establish  the  evapora¬ 
tive  efficiency  and  the  capacity  of  the  two  boilers 
in  question.  In  addition  to  data  usually  secured  in 
ordinary  boiler  testing,  it  is  proposed  to  attempt, 
by  the  use  of  special  equipment,  and  also  through 
the  employment  of  expert  assistance,  to  secure 
some  information  concerning  conditions  affecting 
the  circulation  in  the  two  boilers.  A  comparison 
of  the  results  of  these  tests  should  give  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  relative  performance  of  the  two 
boilers  under  all  possible  rates  of  power. 

Series  “C” — After  the  completion  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  tests,  the  two  boilers  are  to  be  arranged 
for  a  test  of  strength  under  low  water  conditions — 
hereafter  to  be  referred  to  as  low  water  tests.  The 
boilers  are  to  be  set  In  a  location  where  their  ex¬ 
plosion  would  result  in  no  harm  to  surrounding 
property  and  are  to  be  equipped  with  instruments 
of  observation  located  within  shelter,  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  observers.  In  the  course  of 
these  tests,  the  boilers  are  always  to  be  operated 
at  a  predetermined  rate  of  power,  which  rate  shall 
be  a  close  approach  to  the  maximum  that  the 
boiler  is  capable  of  delivering.  Each  boiler  is  to 
be  subjected  to  a  progressive  series  of  tests  until 
the  destruction,  or  serious  deformation,  of  the  fire¬ 
box  occurs,  the  series  to  begin  and  proceed  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows: 

Tests  No.  1.  In  anticipation  of  this  test,  the 
boiler  is  to  be  brought  into  action  and  operated 
under  normal  conditions  at  the  predetermined  rate 
of  power.  These  conditions  secured,  the  feed  is  to 
be  cut  oft  until  the  water  reaches  the  level  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  crown  sheet.  The  feed  pump 
will  then  be  started  and  the  water  level  restored, 
after  which,  as  a  precaution  insuring  safety  to 
observers,  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  will  be  re¬ 
duced  and  a  careful  examination  made  of  all  parts. 
If  necessary,  the  boiler  will  be  cooled  and  even 
emptied  after  these  tests.  If  minor  defects  appear, 
such  as  leaky  staybolts,  they  will,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  be  corrected  before  proceeding  with  the  next 

Test  No.  2.  Test  No.  2  will  be  similar  to  Test 
No.  1,  except  that  the  water  level  will  be  dropped 
to  a  point  one  inch  below  the  upper  surface  of  the 
crown  sheet. 


Test  No.  3.  Test  No.  3  will  be  similar  to  Test 
No.  1,  except  that  the  water  level  will  be  reduced 
to  a  point  three  Inches  below  the  top  of  the  crown 

Test  No.  4.  Test  No.  4  will  be  similar  to  Test 
No.  1,  except  that  the  water  level  will  be  reduced 
six  inches  below  the  top  of  the  crown  sheet. 

Test  No.  6.  Test  No.  6  will  be  similar  to  Test 
No.  1,  except  that  the  water  level  will  be  reduced 
twelve  inches  below  the  level  of  the  crown  sheet. 

The  series  of  tests  will  be  continued  for  each 
boiler  until  the  defects  are  so  serious  as  to  require 
the  reconstruction  of  the  flrebox. 

Fuel — The  fuel  for  all  tests  will  be  oil,  the  use 
of  which  will  permit  the  satisfactory  operation  of 
fires  during  the  low  water  tests,  when  the  observ¬ 
ers  are  at  distance  from  the  boiler.  Supplementary 
tests  with  coal  are  contemplated. 

Those  interested  in  the  tests  are  welcome  to 
remain  in  Coatesvllle  from  the  beginning  until  the 
end  of  the  work,  but  It  Is  realized  that  there  will 
be  many  who  are  particularly  Interested  in  some 
certain  phase  of  the  tests  or  In  some  particular 
series.  While  it  is  impossible  to  state  on  just  what 
date  any  certain  test  will  be  made,  prospective  vis¬ 
itors  will  be  advised  as  early  as  possible. 

A  letter  or  telegram  addressed  to  the  JacObs- 
Shupert  United  States  Firebox  Co.,  Coatesvllle.  Pa., 
will  receive  prompt  reply. 

The  tests  of  series  “A”  will  begin  on  February 
1,  1912.  The  low  water  tests  will  begin  on  or  about 
April  1.  1912. 

The  works  of  the  company  are  adjacent  to  the 
steel  mills  of  the  Lukens  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  which 
are  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  railroad 
stations.  Coatesvllle  is  about  forty-five  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsyl- 


Adverse  Finding  on  Alabama  Rate  Laws. 

The  Alabama  2%-cent  passenger  fare  law  and  the 
Special  commodity  rate  acts  of  1907  are  declared  un¬ 
constitutional.  in  that  the  charges  established  are 
confiscatory,  in  a  report  filed  with  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  by  Special  Master  Thorington,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  testimony  in  the  suit  brought  by  the 
Central  of  Georgia  Ry.  against  the  enforcement  of 
these  acts.  The  finding  of  the  master  follows  the 
reports  of  Special  Master  Gunter  in  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  and  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  case.  The  report  of  Special  Master  Thoring¬ 
ton  includes  300  pages,  but  the  following  quotations 
bring  out  a  few  of  the  salient  points: 

“Full  compensation  to  employees  should  imply 
something  more  than  a  mere  subsistence.  To  that 
should  be  added  the  possibility  of  gradual  accumu¬ 
lation.  With  the  present  high  cost  of  living  to  rail¬ 
roads  themselves,  and  with  no  reasonable  prospects 
for  a  material  change,  it  would  seem  that  the  only 
method  to  enable  railroad  companies  to  meet  other 
necessary  expenses  and  afford  their  employees  ade¬ 
quate  compensation,  is  to  permit  them  to  earn  a 
sufficient  return  on  their  property  to  meet  all  rea¬ 
sonable  obligations  and  expenses,  tndudding  more 
liberal  provision  for  their  employees  and,  after 
necessary  improvements,  to  make  a  fair  return  to 
the  stockholders,  and  then  have  proper  administra¬ 
tive  boards,  or  commissions,  to  see  that  the  income 
is  fairly  distributed  and  applied  to  the  several  pur¬ 
poses  above  mentioned,  and  that  it  is  not  permitted 
to  be  used  from  year  to  year  to  the  enrichment  of 
those  not  entitled  thereto  instead  of  being  applied 
for  tne  benefit  of  those  to  whom  it  justly  belongs. 

“The  excess  cost  of  earning  a  dollar  In  intrastate 
traffic  in  the  Central’s  business  is  found  to  be  15 
cents  more  than  in  all  traffic;  10  cents  more  to  earn 
a  dollar  in  intrastate  freight  traffic  than  in  all 
freight  traffic,  and  5  cents  more  to  earn  a  dollar  In 
intrastate  passenger  traffic  than  in  all  passenger 
traffic. 

"The  effect  of  rate  reduction  has  not  been  to 
stimulate  either  the  freight  business  or  the  pas¬ 
senger  business.  Both  classes  of  business  began  to 
increase  several  years  before  the  statutes,  and  a  like 
normal  Increase  continued  after  the  enactment  of 
the  statutes.  This  is  true  in  the  country  generally 
and  throughout  the  southeastern  territory,  Includ¬ 
ing  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

“It  results,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
special  master  finds  and  reports  that  the  Eight 
Group  Acts,  and  other  acts  complained  of,  to  the 
extent  that  they  prescribe  passenger  and  freight 
rates,  prevent  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Co. 
from  realizing  a  just  and  reasonable  return  on  the 
value  of  its  property  invested  by  it  in,  and  devoted. 


to  public  UBe  in  the  state  of  Alabama  in  its  railroad 
business,  and  thereby  deprive  it  of  its  property 
without  just  compensation  and  without  due  process 
of  law.” 

Railway  and  Engineering  Literature. 

The  T.  H.  Symington  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
issued  a  new  and  attractive  booklet  illustrating 
nnd  describing  the  Farlow  draft  rigging.  The  text 
is  subdivided  under  three  heads,  mechanical  trans¬ 
portation  and  economic.  The  best  method  of  as 
sembllng  is  illustrated  and  described  for  the  benefit 
of  car  foremen  and  others  interested  in  the  proper 
application  of  the  draft  rigging  to  the  car  frame. 

*?ays"  ,s  *he  l®8rend  of  a  booklet  by 
Elbert  Hubbard,  with  the  sub-title  “Thinks  thought 
on  a  little  journey  over  the  Grand  Trunk.”  In 
his  characteristic  vein  he  discourses  of  the  positive 
courtesy  he  found  and  of  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  negative  rule  not  to  be  discourteous. 
The  truth  is  not  concealed  by  his  style  of  Juggling 
with  words;  in  fact,  it  Is  perhaps  more  effective 
than  it  would  be  if  written  in  the  good  English 
to  which  he  is  not  a  stranger. 

Record  No.  71,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  gives 
illustrations  and  details  pertaining  to  fourteen  dif¬ 
ferent  designs  of  locomotives  for  industrial  and 
contractors'  use,  which  that  firm  has  built  to  meet 
the  special  requirements  of  that  class  of  service. 
The  engines  shown  vary  in  weight  from  12,000  lbs. 
for  a  2-ft.  gage  industrial  track  to  265,000  for  a 
standard  gage  eight-coupled  engine,  having  a  tract¬ 
ive  power  of  41,200  lbs. 

“Revue  de  l’lngenieur  et  Index  Technique.” 
This  review,  which  has  heretofore  been  an  index 
of  the  principal  articles  appearing  in  about  300 
technical  periodicals,  has  been  enlarged  and  now 
contains  in  addition  to  this  valuable  index,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  original  and  other  technolog¬ 
ical  articles.  It  will  be  found  valuable  to  those 
wishing  to  keep  in  touch  with  engineering  and 
technical  periodical  literature  throughout  the 
world.  A  specimen  copy  may  be  had  by  remitting 
30  cents  to  l’Administration  de  la  Revue.  88  rue  de 
Ruysbroeck,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.  has  is¬ 
sued  an  attractive  illustrated  pamphlet  entitled, 
“The  New  Steel  Trail,  Lake  Michigan  to  Puget 
Sound."  Every  page  is  tinted  in  imitation  of  the 
side  of  a  steel  car,  and  the  text  and  accompany¬ 
ing  views  unfold  the  successive  scenes  in  the  trip 
of  the  elegant  steel  trains,  the  Olympian  and  the 
Columbian,  in  their  journey  from  Chicago  to  Se¬ 
attle  and  Tacoma. 

A  neat  little  book  of  panoramic  pictures  of  or¬ 
chard  and  farm  scenes  in  Colorado,  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  has  been  issued  by  the  passenger  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  Its  title 
is,  “The  Land  of  Irrigation,"  and  the  illustration, 
which  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  booklet! 
convey  an  excellent  idea  of  the  various  fertile  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Indirect  Lighting  in  Mr.  Yoakum’s  Private  Car 

The  adaptation  of  indirect  lighting  to  railwa; 
cars  has  not  been  attempted  until  recently,  and  ■ 
is,  therefore,  interesting  to  be  able  to  note  the  rl 
suits  obtained  by  this  method  of  lighting  on  tH 
first  car  so  equipped.  The  private  car  of  Mr.  V 
F.  Yoakum,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  I 
the  Frisco  Lines,  using  indirect  lighting,  was  pl^H 
in  service  in  November,  1911.  This  car  was 
at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  by  the  American  Car  &  Fo«L 
dry  Co.,  and  the  lighting  fixtures  were  deslgijk 
and  built  by  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting! 
Co.,  of  New  York. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  dimensions  of  a  railway! 
car  do  not  make  the  most  ideal  conditions  for  ln-I 
direct  lighting.  The  low  ceilings  and  the  customarvj 
mahogany  panels  and  trim  in  the  car  prevent  til 
best  results.  It  is  found,  in  this  instance,  hcH 
ever,  by  actual  measurement  of  the  illuminatfl 
obtained,  that  the  results  are  very  satisfactory.  Hj 

The  interior  views  of  the  dining  and  observafcft 
rooms  on  this  car.  shown  herewith,  give  a  v<Ml 
good  idea  of  the  design  of  the  fixtures  used.  ■] 
the  dining  room,  the  bowl  of  the  fixture  is  madon 
leaded  glass  of  such  a  density  as  to  permit  of  sun 
cient  illumination  of  the  color  design,  but  not  A* 
allow  any  useful  light  to  pass  through.  The  bov.f 
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Dining  Room  of  Mr.  Yoakum's  Private  Car,  Showing  Indirect  Lighting  Fixture. 


is  mounted  to  the  metal  band,  which  is  supported  porcelain  receptacles,  using  tungsten  lamps.  The 

from  the  ceiling  by  cast  bronze  chains.  The  fixture  lamps  are  held  in  a  horizontal  position  so  that  the 

In  the  observation  room  is  identical  with  that  in  maximum  light  is  thrown  on  the  ceiling  directly 

the  dining  room,  excepting  the  bowl.  The  bowl  of  and  by  reflection.  The  reflector  consists  of  a  pol- 

this  fixture  Is  made  of  leaded  glass  of  greater  trans-  “  lifted  nickel  band  located'  under  the  lamps  and  of 

lucency  than  the  glass  used  in  the  dining  room  sufficient  width  to  intercept  the  maximum  down- 

bowl,  in_order  that  some  useful  direct  illumination  ward  flux  of  light. 

1  is  available.'  The  ceiling  in  the  dining  room  is  chalk  white 

The  arrangement  of  the  lamps  and  reflectors  in  and  the  ceiling  in  the  observation  room  ivory  or 

these  fixtures  is  somewhat  u&usual.  Mounted  at  cream  white.  The  side  vtalls,  panels,  etc.,  in  both 

regular  intervals  inside  {lie  bronze  band  are  twelve  rooms  are  light  mahogany.  The  carpet  is  dark 
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green.  The  metal  portion  of  the  fixtures  is  finished 
in  verde  antique. 

Readings  of  the  illumination  made  with  a  Sharp- 
Miller  illumlnometer  three  feet  above  the  floor  with 
the  car  furnishings  exactly  as  used  in  service, 
showed  the  light  to  be  ample  in  both  rooms.  But 
aside  from  the  results  of  the  readings,  it  is  stated 
that  observation  of  the  light  by  the  occupant  of 
either  of  the  rooms  produces  a  pleasing  effect. 

Four  direct  lighting  lamps  mounted  underneath 
the  lower  deck  in  each  room,  are  provided  for  use 
in  case  more  illumination  is  required  at  any  time 
than  that  obtained  by  the  indirect  lighting  fixtures. 


RAILWAY  NEWS. 

Alabnma  &  Northwestern. — The  Alabama  & 
Northwestern  R.  R.,  recently  purchased  from  the 
Vredenburg  Lumber  Co.  by  John  T.  Cochrane  of 
Mobile,  has,  it  Is  officially  announced,  been  incor¬ 
porated  and  fs  now  conducting  passenger  and 
freight  service  between  Pine  Hill,  Ala.,  on  the 
Southern  Railway,  and  Vineland,  Doyle,  Dixons 
Mills,  Sweetwater,  Nanafalia,  Nicholsville  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  places.  The  officers  are:  John  T.  Coch¬ 
rane,  ‘president;  W.  C.  Cochrane,  vice-president; 
William  Toxey,  chief  engineer;  P.  C.  Bprne,  super¬ 
intendent.  The  headquarters  are  at  Mobile,  Ala. 
Capital  stock,  $160,000. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
has  sold  $10,000,000  four  and  one-half  per  cent 
equipment  trust  certificates.  Speyer  &  Co.  pur¬ 
chased  $5,0^0,000  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  took 
the  other  $5,000,000.  The  notes  are  issued  up 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  equipment  for  the 
purchase  of  which  they  were  issued.  They  mature 
10  per  cent  annually  from  February  1,  1913. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.; — This  road  has 
declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  2%  per  cent 
on  its  common  stock.  This  is  one  per  cent  lower 
than  the  company’s  usual  semi-annual  dividend. 
The  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  3%  per  cent 
was  declared  on  the  preferred  stock.  Both  divi¬ 
dends  are  payable  March  1  to  stock  of  record 
February  5. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — The  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  has  announced  that 
through  sleeping  car  service  to  California,  through 
Colorado,  operated  prior  to  September  1,  1911, 
which  was  temporarily  suspended,  will  be  resumed 
from  Chicago  on  January  28. 

Krie  Railroad. — The  Erie  R.  R.  built  48.75  miles 
of  second  track  during  the  year  1911. 

Florida  East  Coast. — The  Florida  East  Coast  Ry. 
inaugurated  through  service  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  on 
January  22,  making  the  main  line  521  miles  in 
length. 

Georgia  &  Florida. — The  Georgia  &  Florida  Ry. 
has  readjusted  the  titles  of  its  officials  in  accord¬ 
ance  therewith  as  noted  in  the  Personal  column 
in  this  issue  and  in  our  issue  of  January  20.  This 
is  the  system  which  has  been  extensively  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  Harriman  Lines,  by  the  originator. 
Major  Charles  Hlne. 

The  Georgia  &  Florida  Ry.  has  submitted  its 
fourth  annual  report  to  the  stockholders.  It  covers 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911.  Gross  earnings 
were  $704,936,  increase  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  $183,697,  or  35  per  cent.  Operating 
expenses  were  higher,  and  their  ratio  to  gross  was 
81  per  cent,  as  compared  with  7  8. 2  in  the  previous 
year.  Net  earnings  were,  however,  $133,799,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $20,411,  or  18  per  cent. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific. — The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Ry.  dock  on  the  water  front  of  Seattle,  Wash,  has 
been  leased  by  the  Alaska-Pacific  Steamship  Co. 
for  10  years.  The  dock  and  available  facilities 
represent  an  investment  of  $850,000. 

Minnesota,  Dakota  &  Western. — The  Minnesota, 
Dakota  &  Western  Ry.  contemplates  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  18  miles  of  main  line  track  during  the 
present  year. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — The  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  has  declared  an  an¬ 
nual  dividend  of  3  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 
The  regular  semi-annual  dividends  of  2  %  per  cent 
on  the  first  and  second  preferred  stocks  were  also 
declared.  Dividends  are  payable  March  1  to  stock 
of  record  February  2. 

Southern  Railway. — The  Southern  Railway,  it  is 
reported,  will  build  second  track  from  Bulls  Gap 
to  a  point  about  halfway  between  Russellville  and 
Morristown,  Tenn.,  with  a  branch  to  the  Ashville 
route  near  Roe  Junction. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  announced  that  the 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Columbus  and  Mobile  oper¬ 
ating  divisions,  formerly  known  as  the  Western 
district,  will  be  operated  as  the  Southern  district 
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is  mounted  to  the  metal  band,  which  is  supported 
from  the  ceiling  by  cast  bronze  chains.  The  fixture 
in  the  observation  room  is  identical  with  that  in 
the  dining  room,  excepting  the  bowl.  The  bowl  of 
this  fixture  is  made  of  leaded  glass  of  greater  trans- 
lucency  than  the  glass  used  in  the  dining  room 
bowl,  in  order  that  some  useful  direct  illumination 
is  available. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lamps  and  reflectors  in 
these  fixtures  is  somewhat  unusual.  Mounted  at 
regular  intervals  inside  the  bronze  band  are  twelve 


porcelain  receptacles,  using  tungsten  lamps.  The 
lamps  are  held  in  a  horizontal  position  so  that  the 
maximum  light  is  thrown  on  the  ceiling  directly 
and  by  reflection.  The  reflector  consists  of  a  pol¬ 
ished  nickel  band  located  under  the  lamps  and  of 
sufficient  width  to  intercept  the  maximum  down¬ 
ward  flux  of  light. 

The  ceiling  in  the  dining  room  is  chalk  white 
and  the  ceiling  in  the  observation  room  ivory  or 
cream  white.  The  side  walls,  panels,  etc.,  in  both 
rooms  are  light  mahogany.  The  carpet  is  dark 


green.  The  metal  portion  of  the  fixtures  is  finished 
in  verde  antique. 

Readings  of  the  illumination  made  with  a  Sharp- 
Miller  illuminometer  three  feet  above  the  floor  with 
the  car  furnishings  exactly  as  used  in  service, 
showed  the  light  to  be  ample  in  both  rooms.  But 
aside  from  the  results  of  the  readings,  it  is  stated 
that  observation  of  the  light  by  the  occupant  of 
either  of  the  rooms  produces  a  pleasing  effect. 

Four  direct  lighting  lamps  mounted  underneath 
the  lower  deck  in  each  room,  are  provided  for  use 
iu  case  more  illumination  is  required  at  any  time 
than  that  obtained  by  the  indirect  lighting  fixtures. 

RAILWAY  NEWS. 

Alabama  .V-  Northwestern. — The  Alabama  & 
North  western  R.  R.,  recently  purchased  from  the 
Vredenburg  Lumber  Co.  by  John  T.  Cochrane  of 
Mobile,  has,  it  is  officially  announced,  been  incor¬ 
porated  and  is  now  conducting  passenger  and 
freight  service  between  Pine  Hill,  Ala.,  on  the 
Southern  Railway,  and  Vineland,  Doyle,  Dixons 
Mills,  Sweetwater,  Nanafalia,  Nicholsville  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  places.  The  officers  are:  John  T.  Coch¬ 
rane,  president;  W.  C.  Cochrane,  vice-president; 
William  Toxey,  chief  engineer;  P.  C.  Bprne,  super¬ 
intendent.  The  headquarters  are  at  Mobile,  Ala. 
Capital  stock,  $160,000. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
has  sold  $10,000,000  four  and  one-half  per  cent 
equipment  trust  certificates.  Speyer  &  Co.  pur- 
ehased  $5,000,000  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  took 
the  other  $5,000,000.  The  notes  are  issued  up 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  equipment  for  the 
purchase  of  which  they  were  issued.  They  mature 
10  per  cent  annually  from  February  1,  1913. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.: — This  road  has 
declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  2%  per  cenl 
on  its  common  stock.  This  is  one  per  cent  lower 
than  the  company's  usual  semi-annual  dividend 
The  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  3  $4  per  cent 
was  declared  on  the  preferred  stock.  Both  divi¬ 
dends  are  payable  March  1  to  stock  of  record 
February  5. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific _ The  Chicago, 

Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  has  announced  that 
through  sleeping  car  service  to  California,  through 
Colorado,  operated  prior  to  September  1,  1911, 
which  was  temporarily  suspended,  will  be  resumed 
from  Chicago  on  January  28. 

Erie  Railroad. — The  Erie  R.  R.  built  4S.75  miles 
of  second  track  during  the  year  1911. 

Florida  East  Coast. — The  Florida  East  Coast  Ry. 
inaugurated  through  service  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  on 
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GEORGE  M.  PULLMAN. 

Proud  of  His  Successes,  He  Concealed 
His  Failures. 

Written  for  the  Tradesman. 

Several  months  ago  the  Michigan 
Tradesman  published  a  number  of 
sketches  reciting  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  George  M.  Pullman,  the 
builder  and  operator  of  sleeping  cars 
and  the  founder  of  the  Pullman  Pal¬ 
ace  Car  Co.,  and  members  of  his 
family.  Those  sketches  attracted 
widespread  attention  and  in  the  com¬ 
ment  which  followed  many  additional 
facts  in  relation  to  the  Pullman  fam¬ 
ily  were  brought  out.  The  editor  of 
the  Tradesman  received  a  number  of 
letters  in  which  the  writer  discussed 
the  subjects  of  the  sketches,  and  the 
editor  entered  into  correspondence 
with  officials  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Co.  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
the  truth  of  the  statements  publish¬ 
ed  or  for  correcting  the  same,  if 
proven  to  be  erroneous.  He  also  in¬ 
terviewed  a  number  of  old  residents 
of  Grand  Rapids  with  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  in  view.  As  a  result  of  these 
activities,  the  fact  remains  that  the 


iketches  so  published  were  substan¬ 
tially  true. 

Previous  to  the  year  1859  George 
M.  Pullman,  his  three  brothers  and 
several  sisters  were  residents  of 
Grand  Rapids.  William  Widdicomb, 
whose  memory  is  retentive  and  usual¬ 
ly  correct,  says  Mr.  Pullman  never 
was  a  resident  of  the  city.  Eugene 
E.  Winsor  and  John  Mowatt,  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  Mr.  Pullman  in  the  early 
years  of  his  business  in  building  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  are  positive  that  he  resided 
in  Grand  Rapids  a  short  time.  Mr. 
Winsor  was  engaged  in  selling  gro¬ 
ceries,  occupying  a  little  store  on 
Monroe  ,  street  in  1857-8.  George  M. 
Pullman  lived  in  a  small  house,  on 
Prospect'  hill,  at  a  point  that  is  now 
in  the  rear  of  the  Ledyard  building. 
Entrance  to  the  house  was  gained  by 
a  pathway  over  a  vacant  lot,  on  the 
north  side  of  Monroe  street,  now 
covered  by  the  Friedman  store.  Mr. 
Winsor  supplied  him  with  groceries 
and  met  him  almost  daily.  His  means 
were  limited  and  Mr.  Winsor  experi¬ 
enced  much  difficulty  in  collecting  his 
bills.  Under  the  firm  name  of  A.  B. 
Pullman  &  Co.,  the  brothers  operated 
a  small  cabinet  shop,  located  on  Erie 
street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Winegar 
Furniture  Co.’s  store.  The  furniture 
produced  was  sold  at  retail.  After 

\/o[ovtc. 


the  failure  of  the  firm  and  the  de¬ 
parture  of  George  M.  Pullman  for 
Chicago,  he,  with  the  aid  of  an  un¬ 
cle,  engaged  in  the  business  of  rais¬ 
ing  buildings  there.  A.  B.  Pullman 
made  furniture  by  hand  in  a  small 
frame  shop  adjoining  the  buildings  of 
Oliver  Bleake,  southeast  corner  of 
Fulton  and  Lagrave  streets.  During 
a  visit  of  the  writer  with  Gregory  M. 
Luce,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  Mr.  Luce  stat¬ 
ed  that  his  father,  the  .late  Ransom 
C.  Luce,  had  pointed  to  the  shop  sev¬ 
eral  times  while  he  (Gregory)  lived 
at  home  and  remarked  that  A.  B. 
Pullman  had  "manufactured  furniture 
by  hand  in  that  shop.”  Mr.  Gregory 
M.  Luce  stated  that  quite  a  number 
of  pieces  of  Pullman  furniture  are 
still  in  use  in  Grand  Rapids  and  that 
a  “what-not”  which  he  made  is  in  the 
old  home  of  his  father.  A  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  Hon.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  dat¬ 
ed  Biloxi,  Miss.,  February  2,  1912, 

contained  this  sentence,  “The  Pull¬ 
man’s  (George  M.  and  A.  B.)  moved 
the  barn  of  my  uncle,  Joel  C.  Si- 
ntonds,  about  the  years  1857-8  to  its 
present  location  on  Alger  avenue,  on 
the  Baxter  place,  from  its  former  po¬ 
sition  on  Burton  avenue,  just  south 


of  the  present  Garfield  lodge,  on  the 
playgrounds.”  Readers  of  the  sketch¬ 
es  will  remember  that  George  M. 
Pullman  was  engaged  in  moving 
buildings  on  the  route  of  the  Erie 
Canal  before  taking  up  his  residence 
in  Grand  Rapids  and  that  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  Chicago  he  sold  the  rollers, 
windlass  and  tools  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  to  Harry  II .  Ives.  Probably  the 
apparatus  wa»  used  in  moving  the 
barn  of  Mr.  Simonds,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Garfield. 

George  M.  Pullman  was  proud  of 
his  successes  but  not  of  his  failures, 
lie  was  not  unlike  many  other  men 
in  that  respect,  although  no  proofs 
are  needed  to  sustain  the  generally 
admitted  fact  that  many  great  for¬ 
tunes  have  been  built  and  many  im¬ 
portant  enterprises  carried  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  termination  by  men  who  had 
failed  in  business.  The  late  C.  C. 
Comstock  came  to  Grand  Rapids  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  debt  of  $50,000.  For  a 
time  he  carried  on  a  modest  business 
as  agent.  A  few  years  later  he  paid 
off  his  debts  in  full,  although  outlaw¬ 
ed.  When  he  died  he  left  property 
worth  upwards  of  one  million  dollars. 
Marshall  Field,  in  his  youth,  was  not 
regarded  as  of  much  account  because 
his  employer  considered  him  a  failure 
as  a  common  salesman.  The  record 


of  his  subsequent  life  in  business  is 
so  well  known  that  further  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject  is  unnecessary. 
Charles  R.  Sligh  and  John  D.  Case 
failed  as  manufacturers  of  bicycles. 
They  paid  up  their  losses  in  full  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  the  claims  against 
them  had  become  uncollectable  in  law 
and  have  prospered  amazingly  since. 
The  Widdicomb  Mantel  Co.,  the 
Oriel  Cabinet  Co.  and  the  Luce  Fur¬ 
niture  Co.  failed,  but  recovered  and 
won  marked  success  under  one  and 
the  same  management.  The  French 
failed  in  their  efforts  to  construct  a 
ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  Americans  bought  the 
abandoned  plant  and  next  year,  prob¬ 
ably,  they  will  complete  the  canal. 
Really  it  seems  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  failure  is  but  the  stepping 
stone  to  success. 

Mr.  Pullman  was  not  the '  first  to 
construct  sleeping  cars.  He  found 
a  number  in  use  on  the  railroads  of 
New  York  State  before  he  engaged  in 


the  building  of  such  cars.  They  were 
crude  in  design,  as  were  his  own. 
Aside  from  providing  bunks  upon 
which  travelers  might  rest,  they  con¬ 
tained  but  few  conveniences.  The 
cut  (No.  1)  shown  herewith  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  Pullman  car — an  ordi¬ 
nary  coach  converted  into  a  sleeper. 
The  interior  (see  cut  No.  2)  shows 
that  little  change  had  been  made  in 
its  appearance.  No.  2'/i  shows  the 
old-fashioned  wood  burning  stove  and 
the  box  filled  with  wood,  the  only 
means  provided  for  heating  the  car. 
The  upper  berth  construction,  a  very 
important  feature  of  the  perfected 
car,  is  lacking.  No.  3  shows  how 
the  bedding  was  disposed  of  when 
not  in  use  and  one  of  the  smoky,  ill¬ 
smelling  oil  lamps  used  at  night.  The 
upper  berth  was  designed  and  patent¬ 
ed  by  William  Ellingwood,  an  inge¬ 
nious  cabinetmaker,  employed  by  Mr. 
Pullman  in  supervising  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  ordinary  day  coaches  into 
sleepers.  John  Mowatt  and  Eugene 
E.  Winsor  agree  upon  this  point.  El¬ 
lingwood  sold  his  invention  to  Mr. 
Pullman  and  the  latter  thereby  gain¬ 


ed  possession  of  the  most  essential 
feature,  mechanically  considered,  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  construction  of  sleep¬ 
ing  cars.  Mr.  Winsor  kept  in  touch 
with  the  Pullmans  many  years  after 
they  left  Grand  Rapids  and  is  well 
posted  in  regard  to  their  transac¬ 
tions.  On  one  occasion  he  met 
George  M.  and  Albert  B.  Pullman  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York. 
They  were  awaiting  the  sailing  of  a 
steamer  upon  which  they  had  engag¬ 
ed  passage.  Their  mission  was  the 
introduction  of  the  Pullman  sleepers 
upon  the  railroads  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Winsor  was  invited  to  make  the  trip 
with  the  brothers  as  their  guest. 

In  his  correspondence  with  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co. 
the  editor  of  the  Tradesman  learned 
that  a  history  of  the  Pullman  sleep¬ 
ing  car  had  been  published  during  the 
life  of  Mr.  Pullman,  under  his  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  and  issued  with  his 
approval.  In  this  history  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  omitted  the  facts  concerning  his 
early  experiences  as  a  mover  of  build¬ 
ings  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in 
New  York,  and  his  failure  as  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  furniture  in  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids.  Like  a  certain  very  prominent 
manufacturer,  who  commenced  his 
business  career  in  Grand  Rapids, 
with  less  than  $300  capital  and  a  fac- 
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GEORGE  M.  PULLMAN. 

Proud  of  His  Successes,  He  Concealed 
His  Failures. 

Written  for  the  Tradesmnn. 

Several  months  ago  the  Michigan 
Tradesman  published  a  number  of 
sketches  reciting  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  George  M.  Pullman,  the 
builder  and  operator  of  sleeping  cars 
and  the  founder  of  the  Pullman  Pal¬ 
ace  Car  Co.,  and  members  of  his 
family.  Those  sketches  attracted 
widespread  attention  and  in  the  com¬ 
ment  which  followed  many  additional 
facts  in  relation  to  the  Pullman  fam¬ 
ily  were  brought  out.  The  editor  of 
the  Tradesman  received  a  number  of 
letters  in  which  the  writer  discussed 
the  subjects  of  the  sketches,  and  the 
editor  entered  into  correspondence 
with  officials  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Co.  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
the  truth  of  the  statements  publish¬ 
ed  or  for  correcting  the  same,  if 
proven  to  be  erroneous.  lie  also  in¬ 
terviewed  a  number  of  old  residents 
of  Grand  Rapids  with  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  in  view.  As  a  result  of  these 
activities,  the  fact  remains  that  the 


sketches  so  published  were  substan¬ 
tially  true. 

Previous  to  the  year  1859  George 
M.  Pullman,  his  three  brothers  and 
several  sisters  were  residents  of 
Grand  Rapids.  William  Widdicomb, 
whose  memory  is  retentive  and  usual¬ 
ly  correct,  says  Mr.  Pullman  never 
was  a  resident  of  the  city.  Eugene 
If.  Winsor  and  John  Mowatt,  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  Mr.  Pullman  in  the  early 
years  of  his  business  in  building  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  are  positive  that  he  resided 
in  Grand  Rapids  a  short  time.  Mr. 
Winsor  was  engaged  in  selling  gro¬ 
ceries,  occupying  a  little  store  on 
Monroe  street  in  1 857-8.  George  M. 
Pullman  lived  in  a  small  house,  on 
Prospect  hill,  at  a  point  that  is  now 
in  the  rear  of  the  I.edyard  building. 
Entrance  to  the  house  was  gained  by 
a  pathway  over  a  vacant  lot,  on  the 
north  side  of  Monroe  street,  now 
covered  by  the  Friedman  store.  Mr. 
Winsor  supplied  him  with  groceries 
and  met  him  almost  daily.  His  means 
were  limited  and  Mr.  Winsor  experi¬ 
enced  much  difficulty  in  collecting  his 
bills.  Under  the  firm  name  of  A.  B. 
Pullman  &  Co.,  the  brothers  operated 
a  small  cabinet  shop,  located  on  Erie 
street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Winegar 
Furniture  Co.’s  store.  The  furniture 
produced  was  sold  at  retail.  After 


the  failure  of  the  lirm  and  the  de¬ 
parture  of  George  M.  Pullman  for 
Chicago,  he,  with  the  aid  of  an  un¬ 
cle,  engaged  in  the  business  of  rais¬ 
ing  buildings  there.  A.  0.  Pullman 
made  furniture  by  hand  in  a  small 
frame  shop  adjoining  the  buildings  of 
Oliver  Bleake,  southeast  corner  of 
Fulton  and  Lagrave  streets.  During 
a  visit  of  tile  writer  with  Gregory  M. 
Luce,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  Mr.  Luce  stat¬ 
ed  that  his  father,  the  late  Ransom 
G.  Luce,  bad  pointed  to  the  shop  sev¬ 
eral  times  while  he  (Gregory)  lived 
at  home  and  remarked  that  A.  B. 
Pullman  had  "manufactured  furniture 
by  hand  in  that  shop."  Mr.  Gregory 
M.  Luce  stated  that  quite  a  number 
of  pieces  of  Pullman  furniture  are 
still  in  use  in  Grand  Rapids  and  that 
a  "what-not"  which  lie  made  is  in  the 
old  home  of  his  father.  A  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  lion.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  dat¬ 
ed  Biloxi,  Miss.,  February  2,  1918, 

contained  this  sentence,  “The  Pull¬ 
man’s  (George  M.  and  A.  B.)  moved 
the  barn  of  my  uncle,  Joel  C.  Si- 
monds,  about  the  years  1857-8  to  its 
present  location  on  Alger  avenue,  on 
the  Baxter  place,  from  its  former  po¬ 
sition  on  Burton  avenue,  just  south 


of  the  present  Gariield  lodge,  on  the 
playgrounds.”  Readers  of  the  sketch¬ 
es  will  remember  that  George  M. 
Pullman  was  engaged  in  moving 
buildings  on  the  route  of  the  Erie 
Canal  before  taking  up  his  residence 
in  Grand  Rapids  and  that  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  Chicago  he  sold  the  rollers, 
windlass  and  tools  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  to  Harry  II.  Ives.  Probably  the 
apparatus  wa*  used  in  moving  the 
barn  of  Mr.  Simonds,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Garfield. 

George  M.  Pullman  was  proud  of 
his  successes  but  not  of  his  failures, 
lie  was  not  unlike  many  other  men 
in  that  respect,  although  no  proofs 
are  needed  to  sustain  the  generally 
admitted  fact  that  many  great  for¬ 
tunes  have  been  built  and  many  im¬ 
portant  enterprises  carried  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  termination  by  men  who  had 
failed  in  business.  The  late  C.  C. 
Comstock  came  to  Grand  Rapids  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  debt  of  $50,000.  For  a 
time  he  carried  on  a  modest  business 
as  agent.  A  few  years  later  he  paid 
off  his  debts  in  full,  although  outlaw¬ 
ed.  When  he  died  he  left  property 
worth  upwards  of  one  million  dollars. 
Marshall  Field,  in  his  youth,  was  not 
regarded  as  of  much  account  because 
his  employer  considered  him  a  failure 
as  a  common  salesman.  The  record 


of  his  subsequent  life  in  business  is 
so  well  known  that  further  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject  is  unnecessary. 
Charles  R.  Sligh  and  John  D.  Case 
failed  as  manufacturers  of  bicycles. 
They  paid  up  their  losses  in  full  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  the  claims  against 
them  had  become  uncollectable  in  law 
and  have  prospered  amazingly  since. 
The  Widdicomb  Mantel  Co.,  the 
Oriel  Cabinet  Co.  and  the  Luce  Fur¬ 
niture  Co.  failed,  but  recovered  and 
won  marked  success  under  one  and 
the  same  management.  The  French 
failed  in  their  efforts  to  construct  a 
ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  Americans  bought  the 
abandoned  plant  and  next  year,  prob¬ 
ably,  they  will  complete  the  canal. 
Really  it  seems  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  failure  is  but  the  stepping 
stone  to  success. 

Mr.  Pullman  was  not  the '  first  to 
construct  sleeping  cars.  He  found 
a  number  in  use  on  the  railroads  of 
New  York  State  before  he  engaged  in 


No.  2 

the  building  of  such  cars.  They  were 
crude  in  design,  as  were  bis  own. 
Aside  from  providing  bunks  upon 
which  travelers  might  rest,  they  con¬ 
tained  but  few  conveniences.  The 
cut  (No.  1)  shown  herewith  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  Pullman  car — an  ordi¬ 
nary  coach  converted  into  a  sleeper. 
The  interior  (see  cut  No.  2)  shows 
that  little  change  had  been  made  in 
its  appearance.  No.  2J4  shows  the 
old-fashioned  wood  burning  stove  and 
the  box  filled  with  wood,  the  only 
means  provided  for  heating  the  car. 
The  upper  berth  construction,  a  very 
important  feature  of  the  perfected 
car,  is  lacking.  No.  3  shows  how 
the  bedding  was  disposed  of  when 
not  in  use  and  one  of  the  smoky,  ill¬ 
smelling  oil  lamps  used  at  night.  The 
upper  berth  was  designed  and  patent¬ 
ed  by  William  Ellingwood,  an  inge¬ 
nious  cabinetmaker,  employed  by  Mr. 
Pullman  in  supervising  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  ordinary  day  coaches  into 
sleepers.  John  Mowatt  and  Eugene 
I’--  Winsor  agree  upon  this  point.  El¬ 
lingwood  sold  his  invention  to  Mr. 
Pullman  and  the  latter  thereby  gain¬ 


ed  possession  of  the  most  essential 
feature,  mechanically  considered,  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  construction  of  sleep¬ 
ing  cars.  Mr.  Winsor  kept  in  touch 
with  the  Pullmans  many  years  after 
they  left  Grand  Rapids  and  is  well 
posted  in  regard  to  their  transac¬ 
tions.  On  one  occasion  he  met 
George  M.  and  Albert  B.  Pullman  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York. 
They  were  awaiting  the  sailing  of  a 
steamer  upon  which  they  had  engag¬ 
ed  passage.  Their  mission  was  the 
introduction  of  the  Pullman  sleepers 
upon  the  railroads  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Winsor  was  invited  to  make  the  trip 
with  the  brothers  as  their  guest. 

In  his  correspondence  with  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co. 
the  editor  of  the  Tradesman  learned 
that  a  history  of  the  Pullman  sleep¬ 
ing  car  had  been  published  during  the 
life  of  Mr.  Pullman,  under  his  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  and  issued  with  his 
approval.  In  this  history  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  omitted  the  facts  concerning  his 
early  experiences  as  a  mover  of  build¬ 
ings  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in 
New  York,  and  his  failure  as  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  furniture  in  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids.  Like  a  certain  very  prominent 
manufacturer,  who  commenced  his 
business  career  in  Grand  Rapids, 
with  less  than  $300  capital  and  a  fac- 
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tory  capable  of  producing  goods 
worth  $1,300  in  one  year,  he  seemed 
to  scorn  the  weak  and  wabbly  ladder 
by  which  he  ascended  to  a  firm  finan¬ 
cial  footing.  The  editor  of  the 
Tradesman  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Story  of  Pullman,  ask¬ 


ing  for  information  concerning  the 
work,  and  received  the  following  re¬ 
ply: 

“In  response  to  your  esteemed 
favor,  I  am  sending  you,  under  sep¬ 
arate  cover,  a  biographical  sketch  of 
George  M.  Pullman  that  was  prepar¬ 
ed  under  his  personal  supervision  and 
revised  from  time  to  time,  in  which  I 
was  a  participator  with  him  during 
his  various  visits  to  this  city  when  I 
conferred  with  hint  accordingly,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  about 
as  complete  and  correct  a  biography 
as  has  ever  been  made.  I  may  say 
it  was  in  course  of  preparation  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  year  before  it  was  made 
complete  and  perfect  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  prepared  a  very  short 
time  before  he  died. 

“On  looking  it  over  I  do  not  see 
anything  about  Grand  Rapids  in  it, 
so  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
he  never  lived  there,  although,  of 
course,  I  can  not  verify  that  fact,  but 
it  seems  feasible  that  he  would  have 
mentioned  it  to  my  editor  or  myself 
during  the  various  interviews  we  had 
with  him  from  time  to  time,  and 
while  corrections  were  being  made.” 

In  the  opening  paragragh,  referring 
to  Mr.  Pullman,  a  noted  French 
painter,  who  had  earned  fame  and 
fortune  because  he  had  neglected 
nothing,  is  quoted:  “Fidelity  to  this 
maxim  makes  all  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure.”  He  con¬ 
tinues,  “The  power  to  focus  all  the 
faculties  upon  one’s  life  work,  to  see 
the  extraordinary  within  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  the  great  within  the  little  and 
to  bring  to  the  solution  of  minutest 
details  the  inspiration  of  a  capacious 
mind,  is  at  once  the  test  and  proof  of 
greatness  and  the  mainspring  of  all 
success.” 

Mr.  Pullman  was  the  possessor  of 
thew  imnnrtant  faculties  and  during 
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his  life  he  was  faithful  to  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  maxim  of  the  French 
painter.  Without  question  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  saw  the  extraordinary  within  the 
ordinary,  as  illustrated  in  the  moving 
of  Mr.  Simonds’  barn  and  the  raising 
and  moving  of  great  business  build¬ 
ings  and  hotels  which  he  conceived 
and  carried  on  successfully  in  Chica¬ 
go;  in  his  vision  of  the  magnificent 
sleeping  and  parlor  railway  coach¬ 
es  bearing  his  name  to-day  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  converting  the  common  day 
coach  into  the  primitive  sleeper  of 
1860.  The  book  says:  “Mr.  Pullman 
located  in  Chicago  in  1859.  He  was 
engaged  from  1853  to  1857  in  moving 
buildings  on  the  Erie  Canal.”  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the.  contrary, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  lived  in 
Grand  Rapids  in  the  latter  years.  The 
book  does  not  state  where  he  lived 
during  the  year  1858.  His  first  se¬ 
rious  attenton  to  the  idiscomforts  of 
travel  by  rail  dates  from  a  night  jour¬ 
ney  made  from  Buffalo  to  Westfield. 
The  narrative  continues:  "It  was  a 
sixty  mile  ride  and  Mr..  Pullman  oc¬ 
cupied  a  bunk  in  one  of  the  clumsy 
sleeping  cars  then  in  vogue.  These 
cars  were  modeled  after  the  sleeping 
bunks  in  use  on  the  passenger  boats 
of  the  canals  and  consisted  of  three 
tiers  of  shelves  on  each  side  of  the 
car.  What  especially  appealed  to 
Mr.  Pullman  was  the  provision  in 
the  rear  end  of  the  car  of  a  towel  and 
basin  and  water,  wherewith  he  could 
make  his  toilet.”  The  important  up¬ 
per  berth  had  not  found  a  place  in 
his  mind  at  that  time.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  to  remodel  a  day  coach  and 
make  it  fit  for  sleeping  purposes  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  year  1859.  Mr.  Pullman 
was  not  -an  inventor  nor  an  expert 
mechanic,  he  possessed  ideas  and  was 
obliged  to  work  them  out  by  the  aid 
of  those  whom  he  engaged  for  the 


with  cars  of  unequal  height?  Mr. 
Pullman  argued  that  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  raise  the  height  of  all  cars  and 
thereby  improve  the  standard  of  car 
construction  and  he  risked  all  he  had 
upon  the  ultimate  success  of  his  idea." 
His  first  car,  the  Pioneer,  finished  in 
1865,  was  constructed  according  to 
the  plans  outlined  above  and  con¬ 
tained  the  upper  berths  originated  by 
Ellingwood.  This  feature  of  car  con¬ 
struction  had  been  duly  patented,  but 
Mr.  Pullman  did  not  claim  the  inven¬ 
tion  as  his  own.  Considerable  space 
is  given  to  a  history  of  the  devclop- 


In  these  sketches  the  writer  has 
endeavored  to  establish  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  two  facts — that  George  M.  Pull¬ 
man  was  for  a  short  time  a  resident 
of  Grand  Rapids  and  that  he  was  not 
the  inventor  of  the  Pullman  sleeping 
car.  He  was  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character;  he  originated  and  develop¬ 
ed  a  great  business  enterprise;  he 
was  an  able  financier  and  a  sagacious 
manager  of  a  very  important  manu¬ 
facturing  business.  He  achieved  that 
which  entitled  him  to  be  justly  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  father  of  long  distance 
travel  by  rail,  for'  he  made  long  dis¬ 
tance  travel  not  only  possible  but 
comfortable,  even  luxurious,  and  his 
accomplishment  ensures  his  name  a 
place  on  the  list  of  great  men  o: 
business  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A.  S.  White. 


Every  worker,  in  every  line  of 
business,  has  an  “interest  in  it,”  or 
ought  to  feel  it.  It  is  distinctly  to  his 
interests  that  the  business  shall  be  a 
success,  consequently  he  should 
school  himself  from  the  start  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  a  vital  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  individually  responsible  for 
its  success.  It  is  noticeable  in  every 
branch  of  commerce  that  the  clerks 
and  helpers  who  take  this  kind  of  an 
interest  in  the  business  are  the  ones 
that  climb  the  quickest  into  the  most 
responsible  and  best-paying  posi¬ 
tions,  and  subsequently  become  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  real,  financial  interest  in  the 
concern. 

But  such  people  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  The  great  majority  of  work¬ 
ers  in  all  commercial  walks  of  life 
center  their  interest  in  the  salary  or 
wages  they  are  paid,  and  the  time 
they  are  supposed  to  give  in  working 
for  the  stipend.  They  are  clock¬ 
watchers  and  pay-chasers,  having  no 
further  interest  in  the  house  employ¬ 
ing  them  than  getting  as  mudi  as 
they  can  for  the  least  expended  time. 


Among  the  greatest  and  the  smallest 
concerns,  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
.employes  is  a  rarity. 

This  is  decidedly  wrong,  even  from 
a  selfish,  personal  viewpoint.  It  is 
the  individual  effort  that  makes  the 
collective  success — the  labors  of  the 
least  important  workers  help,  propor¬ 
tionately,  as  much  as  the  higher-paid 
and  better-brained  employes.  It  is 
the  individual  energy  which  makes  the 
successful  whole,  and  success  to  the 
house  means  Success — or  promotion 
— for  the  workers  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  achievement. 

If  employes  would  only  get  it  deep¬ 
ly  impressed  in  their  minds  that  ac¬ 
tive  loyalty  to  the  house  or  individ¬ 
ual  employing  them  is  the  surest  bid 
for  future  promotion  there  would  be 
less  apathy  in  stores,  factories  and 
offices.  But  the  average  employe  is 
afraid  of  doing  too  much  for  his  con¬ 
cern — if  it  is  not  in  his  particular  line 
he  thinks  he  has  no  right  to  do  the 
work.  He  is  afraid  of  working  five 
or  ten  minutes  overtime  at  night,  but 
is  not  so  particular  in  getting  to  his 
post  on  time  in  the  mornings. 

The  writer  only  recently  was  in 
conversation  with  two  clerks  employ¬ 
ed  by  a  large  city  concern,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  that  neither  pf  the 
two  were  aware  that  their  concern 
was  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
and  by  posters.  They  did  not  believe 
it  when  told,  yet,  if  they  were  doing 
their  duty,  they  ought  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  advertising  and 
know  just  what  it  claimed.  He  ought 
to  know  all  about  his  house  and  what  , 
it  is  doing  to  increase  its  trade.  He 
should  be  helping  it  to  increase,  even 
in  the  humblest  way — but  still  help- 


"How  about  his  wife?  Is  she  doing 
anything  to  bring  the  people  to 
church?” 

"Indeed,  she  is!  Wears  a  different 
gown  every  Sunday.” 


Symons  Brothers  &  Company 


Dandelion  Vegetable  Butter  Color 


purpose.  When  he  adopted  a  plan  A 
for  an  upper  berth,  it  was  met  with 
the  objection  that  it  would  necessi¬ 
tate  the  addition  of  about  two  and 
one-half  feet  to  the  height  of  the  car, 
as  well  as  several  inches  to  the  width. 

What  railway  would  run  its  trains  _ 

■io  p/06?  L 


Specify  Jennings  Extracts 

They  cost  a  few  cents  more  but  the 
sale  is  quicker  and  quality  better — 
There’s  a  reason! 


Direct  or  of  your  Jobbers 


JENNINGS  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN  TRADESMAN 


capable  of  producing  goods 
h  $1,20(1  in  one  year,  he  seemed 
corn  the  weak  and  wabbly  ladder 
vliieli  he  ascended  to  a  firm  finan- 
footing.  The  editor  of  the 
lesman  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pub- 
:r  of  The  Story  of  Pullman,  ask- 


for  information  concerning  the 
k,  and  received  the  following  re- 

'n  response  to  your  esteemed 
>r,  I  am  sending  you,  under  sep- 
e  cover,  a  biographical  sketch  of 
rgc  M.  Pullman  that  was  prepar- 
mder  his  personal  supervision  and 
sed  from  time  to  time,  in  which  I 
a  participator  with  him  during 
various  visits  to  this  city  when  I 
ferred  with  him  accordingly,  and 
n  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  about 
:omplete  and  correct  a  biography 
las  ever  been  made.  I  may  say 
as  in  course  of  preparation  for  up- 
ds  of  a  year  before  it  was  made 
iplcte  and  perfect  to  his  satisfac- 
,  and  it  was  prepared  a  very  short 
:  before  he  died. 

>n  looking  it  over  I  do  not  see 
thing  about  Grand  Rapids  in  it, 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
lever  lived  there,  although,  of 
rsc,  I  can  not  verify  that  fact,  but 
sems  feasible  that  he  would  have 
itioned  it  to  my  editor  or  myself 
ng  the  various  interviews  we  had 
i  him  from  time  to  time,  and 
1c  corrections  were  being  made.” 
i  the  opening  paragragh,  referring 
Mr.  Pullman,  a  noted  French 
iter,  who  had  earned  fame  and 
une  because  he  had  neglected 
ling,  is  quoted:  "Fidelity  to  this 
im  makes  all  the  difference  be¬ 
en  success  and  failure.”  He  con¬ 
es,  "The  power  to  focus  all  the 
lties  upon  one's  life  work,  to  see 
extraordinary  within  the  ordi- 
r,  the  great  within  the  little  and 
iring  to  the  solution  of  minutest 
its  the  inspiration  of  a  capacious 
d,  is  at  once  the  test  and  proof  of 
itness  and  the  mainspring  of  all 

r.  Pullman  was  the  possessor  of 
e  imnortant  faculties  and  during 
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his  life  he  was  faithful  to  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  maxim  of  the  French 
painter.  Without  question  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  saw  the  extraordinary  within  the 
ordinary,  as  illustrated  in  the  moving 
of  Mr.  Sitnonds’  barn  and  the  raising 
and  moving  of  great  business  build¬ 
ings  and  hotels  which  he  conceived 
and  carried  on  successfully  in  Chica¬ 
go;  in  his  vision  of  the  magnificent 
sleeping  and  parlor  railway  coach¬ 
es  bearing  his  name  to-day  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  converting  the  common  day 
coach  into  the  primitive  sleeper  of 
1860.  The  book  says:  "Mr.  Pullman 
located  in  Chicago  in  1850.  He  was 
engaged  from  1853  to  1857  in  moving 
buildings  on  the  Erie  Canal."  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  lived  in 
Grand  Rapids  in  the  latter  years.  The 
book  does  not  state  where  he  lived 
during  the  year  1858.  llis  first  se¬ 
rious  attenton  to  the  idiscomforts  of 
travel  by  rail  dates  from  a  night  jour¬ 
ney  made  from  Buffalo  to  Westfield. 
The  narrative  continues:  "It  was  a 
sixty  mile  ride  and  Mr.  Pullman  oc¬ 
cupied  a  bunk  in  one  of  the  clumsy 
sleeping  cars  then  in  vogue.  These 
cars  were  modeled  after  the  sleeping 
bunks  in  use  on  the  passenger  boats 
of  the  canals  and  consisted  of  three 
tiers  of  shelves  on  each  side  of  the 
car.  What  especially  appealed  to 
Mr.  Pullman  was  the  provision  in 
the  rear  end  of  the  car  of  a  towel  and 
basin  and  water,  wherewith  he  could 
make  his  toilet.”  The  important  up¬ 
per  berth  had  not  found  a  place  in 
his  mind  at  that  time.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  to  remodel  a  day  coach  and 
make  it  fit  for  sleeping  purposes  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  year  1859.  Mr.  Pullman 
was  not  an  inventor  nor  an  expert 
mechanic,  he  possessed  ideas  and  was 
obliged  to  work  them  out  by  the  aid 
of  those  whom  he  engaged  for  the 


ter  to  raise  the  height  of  all  ears  and 
thereby  improve  the  standard  of  car 
construction  and  he  risked  all  he  had 
upon  the  ultimate  success  of  his  idea." 
llis  first  car.  the  Pioneer,  finished  in 
1805,  was  constructed  according  to 
the  plans  outlined  above  and  con¬ 
tained  the  upper  berths  originated  by 
Ellingwood.  This  feature  of  car  con¬ 
struction  had  been  duly  patented,  but 
Mr,  Pullman  did  not  claim  tin-  inven¬ 
tion  as  his  own.  Considerable  space 
is  given  to  a  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  business  of  the  company 
and  the  building  of  the  town  of  Pull- 

In  these  sketches  the  writer  has 
endeavored  to  establish  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  two  facts — that  George  M.  Pull¬ 
man  was  for  a  short  time  a  resident 
of  Grand  Rapids  and  that  lie  was  not 
the  inventor  of  the  Pullman  sleeping 
car.  lie  was  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character;  he  originated  and  develop¬ 
ed  a  great  business  enterprise;  he 
was  an  able  financier  and  a  sagacious 
manager  of  a  very  important  manu¬ 
facturing  business,  lie  achieved  that 
which  entitled  him  to  be  justly  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  father  of  long  distance 
travel  by  rail,  for  he  made  long  dis¬ 
tance  travel  not  only  possible  but 
comfortable,  even  luxurious,  and  his 
accomplishment  ensures  his  name  a 
place  on  the  list  of  great  men  o’ 
business  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A.  S.  White. 

An  “Interest  in  the  Business.” 

Every  worker,  in  every  line  of 
business,  has  an  "interest  in  it,”  or 
ought  to  feel  it.  It  is  distinctly  to  his 
interests  that  the  business  shall  be  a 
success,  consequently  he  should 
school  himself  from  the  start  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  a  vital  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  individually  responsible  for 
its  success.  It  is  noticeable  in  every 
branch  of  commerce  that  the  clerks 
and  helpers  who  take  this  kind  of  an 
interest  in  the  business  are  the  ones 
that  climb  the  quickest  into  the  most 
responsible  and  best-paying  posi¬ 
tions,  and  subsequently  become  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  real,  financial  interest  in  the 


center  their  interest  in  the  salary  or 
wages  they  are  paid,  and  the  time 
they  are  supposed  to  give  in  working 
for  the  stipend.  They  are  clock¬ 
watchers  and  pay-chasers,  having  no 
further  interest  in  the  house  employ¬ 
ing  them  than  getting  as  much  as 
they  can  for  the  least  expended  time. 


Among  the  greatest  and  the  smallest 
concerns,  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
.employes  is  a  rarity. 

This  is  decidedly  wrong,  even  from 
a  selfish,  personal  viewpoint.  It  is 
the  individual  effort  that  makes  the 
collective  success-  the  labors  of  the 
least  important  workers  help,  propor¬ 
tionately,  as  much  as  the  higher-paid 
and  better-brained  employes.  It  is 


the  individual  energy  which  makes  the 

house  means  success — or  promotion 
— for  the  workers  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  achievement. 

I  f  employes  would  only  get  it  deep¬ 
ly  impressed  in  their  minds  that  ac¬ 
tive  loyalty  to  the  house  or  individ¬ 
ual  employing  them  is  the  surest  bid 
fur  future  promotion  there  would  be 
less  apathy  in  stores,  factories  and 
offices.  But  the  average  employe  is 
afraid  of  doing  too  much  for  his  con¬ 
cern — if  it  is  not  in  his  particular  line 
he  thinks  he  has  no  right  to  do  the 
work.  He  is  afraid  of  working  five 
or  ten  minutes  overtime  at  night,  but 
is  not  so  particular  in  getting  to  his 
post  on  time  in  the  mornings. 

The  writer  only  recently  was  in 
conversation  with  two  clerks  employ¬ 
ed  by  a  large  city  concern,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  that  neither  of  the 
two  were  aware  that  their  concern 
was  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
and  by  posters.  They  did  not  believe 
it  when  told,  yet,  if  they  were  doing 
their  duty,  they  ought  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  advertising  and 
know  just  what  it  claimed.  He  ought 
to  know  all  about  his  house  and  what 
it  is  doing  to  increase  its  trade.  He 
should  be  helping  it  to  increase,  even 
in  the  humblest  way — but  still  lielp- 


"llow  about  his  wife?  Is  site  doing 
anything  to  bring  the  people  tc 

"Indeed,  she  is!  Wears  a  different 
gown  every  Sunday.” 


Symons  Brothers  &  Company 

Wholesale  Grocers 


Dandelion  Vegetable  Butter  Color 


purpose.  When  he  adopted  a  plan 
for  an  upper  berth,  it  was  met  with 
the  objection  that  it  would  necessi¬ 
tate  the  addition  of  about  two  and 
one-half  feet  to  the  height  of  the  car, 
as  well  as  several  inches  to  tile  width. 
What  railway  would  run  its  trains 


Specify  Jennings  Extracts 

They  cost  a  few  cents  more  but  the 
sale  is  quicker  and  quality  better — 
There’s  a  reason! 


JENNINGS  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Envelope 

holdout 
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— The  Pullman  Co.  has  issued  circulars  announc¬ 
ing  a  reorganization  in  its  system  and  staff,  the  - 
new  arangement  to  become  effective  March  1.  On 
that  date  the  four  divisions  known  as  the  North-  , 
.  eastern,  Southeastern,  Northwestern  and  Southwest¬ 
ern,  will  be  abolished,  together  with  the  position  of 
j  division  superintendent  and  thereafter  the  com-  ; 

•  pany’s  representatives  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  | 
St.  Louis,  Houston,  and  San  Francisco  will  be  des-  j 
ignated  as  superintendent.  Here  and  elsewhere  the 

•  company’s  representatives  will  have  the  title  of  dis- 
]  trict  superintendent,  as  now  and  at  other  places  that 

of  agent,  with  their  functions  and  authority  un¬ 
changed,  except  that  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  r 
and  St.  Louis  the  district  organization  will  be 
merged  with  that  of  the  superintendent  and  here-  | 

1  after  all  representatives — superintendents,  district 
'  superintendents  and  agents — will  report  to  the  gen-  j 
oral  offices  at  Chicago.  The  following  appointments  j 
are  announced  in  connection  with  the  above  reor-  \ 
ganization:  A.  J.  Grant  has  been  appointed  super- 
,  internet,  New  York  City;  J.  T.  Ransom,  superin¬ 
tendent,  Philadelphia;  F.  E.  Cook,  superintendent, 

St.  Louis;  A.  V.  Burr,  superintendent,  Houston, 
Tex.;  F.  L.  Wood,  superintendent,  San  Francisco; 

J.  C.  Patterson,  assistant  to  the  general  superintend-  ' 
i  ent, Chicago;  P.  L.  Randall,  assistant  superintendent 
car  service,  Chicago,  and  J.  L.  Walker,  superintend-  \ 
ent  yards  and  stores.  The  position  of  supervisor 
;  and  cleaner  is  abolished. 


ApffiL  a5\ 


Th  p  „  Fir#t  Aid  Packets  for  Pu"man  car*.  m 

■  f 

-  be  installed  in  all  of  the  cars  of  he  he  injl'red’  which  will 

'  da ge  and  pins,  intended  togansw™r1theUPP'y  °f  s‘erilized  lint-  ban- 
.  |  ;ng.  and  to  remain  hi  pfcce  only LTC"  °f  3  pHmary  dress* 

I  be  able  to  receive  the  ca^e  of  a  surgeon  Per?°u  iniured  may 
1  be  packed  in  a  carton  ...s“rgeon-  Six  of  these  units  will 

,  every  car.  An  attempt  hL^Ai^mad  ^  °1  Cquipmcnt  of 
package  to  the  greatest  no«ihlf  •  ?•?  to  bnn8  die  first  aid  i 

)  be  available  for  use  by  persons  hcity  'n  order  that  it  may  ! 

m  the  application  of  surgical  drelsinn-T^  Auuent',rely  untrained  1 
i  °.f  th«  c°«tents  will  be  apparent  to  aifvnmA th°ugh  tbe  PurP°se 
Placed,  the  package  contains  a  fe  ”y  ?  V?  whose  bands  it  is 
what  similar,  though  rather  1  SIm,??e  dlrectlons-  A  some-  1 
has  been  in  use  by the 12 re  “mP1,cated  first  aid  package 
yards  and  other  places  where  wo  P  3  °ng  tlme  ‘n  'ts  cleaning  ' 

j  usef“'ness  has  been  demonstrated  iTh  "roeweraployed:  and  its  1 
1  ptitute  in  this  service  packages  similar  *  ProP°sed  to  sub-  1 

■  I  m  the  cars.  8  mdr  to  those  to  be  installed 


Charles  Singleton  Sweet,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Pullman  Company,  Chicago,  died  at  his  residence  in  Oak  Park 
on  June  7.  Mr.  Sweet  was  born  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ill.,  November 
3,  1848,  graduated  from  the  old  Chicago  University  and  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Isham  & 
Lincoln.  When  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  who  later  became  president 
of  the  Pullman  Company,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Sweet  became  his  secretary  and  continued  in  the  same  capacity 
for  William  C.  Endicott,  secretary  of  war.  For  two  years  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Chicago,  Santa  Fe  &  California  railway, 
and  then  became  private  secretary  to  George  M.  Pullman,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  same  capacity  when  Mr.  Lincoln  became  president. 
Later  he  was  made  assistant  to  the  president.  He  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Pullman  Company  for  22  years. 
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Capacity,  water  . 8100  gallons 

Capacity,  coal  . 14  tonB 

Electrification  of  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific 
By.,  2400  Volts  Direct  Current. 

Construction  work  in  connection  with  the  elec¬ 
trification  of  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  Ry„  in 
the  state  of  Montana,  is  now  progressing  actively, 
and  it  is  the  expectation  that  the  entire  installa¬ 
tion  will  be  completed  and  electric  operation  com¬ 
menced  by  the  fore  part  of  next  year.  This  piece 
of  work  is  of  exceptional  interest  because  it  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  largest  installations  of  electrical 
equipment  for  steam  railroad  service,  and  the  first 
in  this  country  where  2400-volt  direct  current  loco¬ 
motives  will  be  employed.  The  section  of  the  road 
to  be  equipped  is  that  between  Butte  and  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  comprising  about  30  miles  of  main  line  single 
track  and  a  total  single  track  mileage  including  the 
sidings,  smelter  tracks,  etc.,  of  approximately  114 
miles.  The  remaining  24  miles  to  track,  embracing 
the  mine  tracks  on  Butte  Hill,  minor  sidings,  etc., 
will  continue  to  be  operated  by  steam;  although  it 
is  probable  that  the  entire  system  will  be  elec¬ 
trified  at  an  early  date. 

The  2400-volt  direct  current  system  was  adopted 
by  this  road  after  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study 
of  local  conditions.  In  comparison  with  other  ex¬ 
isting  systems,  it  was  found  best  suited  for  the 
heavy  steam  road  service  handled  over  its  tracks. 
The  main  line  trains  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
Puget  Sound  Ry.  run  over  the  Butte,  Anaconda  & 
Pacific  for  a  distance  of  16  miles,  which  calls  for 


trunk  line  freight  and  passenger  service  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  heavy  local  freight  traffic.  The  haulage 
of  freight  consists  principally  of  copper  ore  from 
the  Butte  Mines  to  the  smelters  at  Anaconda,  and 
with  mine  supplies,  lumber,  etc.,  moving  in  both 
directions,  amounts  to  approximately  5,000,000  tons 
of  freight  per  year.  Complete  trains,  weighing  3400 
tons  and  made  up  of  50  loaded  steel  ore  cars,  will 
be  handled  by  two  locomotives  against  a  ruling 
grade  of  0.3  per  cent.  Single  locomotives  will  be 
used  for  making  up  trains  in  the  yards  and  for  spot- 


S&tfSnteen  2400-volt  direct  current  locomotives  of 
the  articulated  truck  type,  each  weighing  75  tons, 
have  been  ordered.  Each  locomotive  will  be 
equipped  with  four  GE-229,  1200-volt,  commutating 
pole,  twin  geared  railway  motors,  insulated  for 
operation  two  in  series  on  2400  volts.  The  motors 
are  designed  throughout  to  secure  exceptionally 
good  ventilation,  and  a  forced  circulation  of  air 
will  be  employed  in  addition  to  the  ventilation  se¬ 


cured  by  the  fan  incorporated  in  the  armature.  Con-  catenary  trolley  suspension  will  be  used  over  the 
tr°l  of  the  motors  will  be  effected  through  special  larger  part  of  the  line,  with  direct  suspension  over 
Sprague-General  Electric  type  M  control  equip-  some  of  the  difficult  sidings,  smelter  tracks,  etc 
ments,  a  dynamotor  being  used  to  furnish  currenl  Side  brackets  and  cross  span  construction  will  be 


at  600  volts  for  the  operation  of  the  contactors, 
lights  and  air  compressor.  The  dynamotor  will 


ployed  where  local  conditions  demand.  Numer- 
3  yards  are  to  be  electrified,  and  at  one  point 


have  two  windings,  1800  volts  and  600  volts,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  span  twelve  tracks,  which 

will  be  direct  connected  to  a  blower  for  ventilating  will  be  accomplished  by  cross  span  construction 

the  motors.  Heating  of  the  locomotive  cabs  will  using  a  third  pole  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 

be  accomplished  by  means  of  special  heaters  using  tracks.  Lightning  arresters  of  the  2400-volt  ME 

2400-volt  direct  current  direct  from  the  trolley  cir-  type,  will  protect  the  overhead  lines. 

The  Butte.  Anaconda  &  Pacific  Is  a  most  im«— 

-  Two  or  thr  quota  of  locomotives  arc  designed  for  portant  link  in  a  transcontinental  railroad  system 

passenger  service.  A  schedule  of  eight  passenger  and  its  electrification  is  attracting  widespread  at- 


'  Twd  ortirrqftdta  of  locomotives  arc  designed  for  portant  link  in  a  transcontinental  railroad  system 

passenger  service.  A  schedule  of  eight  passenger  and  its  electrification  is  attracting  widespread  at¬ 
tains  per  day,  four  each  way  ,is  maintained  for  tention.  The  fact  that  the  substations  are  located 

local  traffic,  and  the  average  train  is  composed  of  a  26  miles  apart  and  but  a  moderate  amount  of  feed- 

locomotive  and  three  standard  steam  road  passen-  er  copper  is  required,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 

ger  cars.  The  passenger  locomotives  will  be  dup-  traffic  handled,  strongly  emphasizes  the  advantages 

licates  of  the  freight  locomotives,  except  that  they  of  the  high  voltage  direct  current  system  It  is 

will  be  geared  for  higher  speed.  When  hauling  a  safe  to  predict  that  the  operating  results  secured 

train  of  three  coaches  they  will  be  capable  of  run-  on  this  road  will  be  closely  watched  by  all  the 

ning  45  miles  per  hour  on  level  track.  Current  for  great  systems  having  similar  difficult  situations 

lighting  the  cars  will  be  taken  from  the  600  volt  where  their  lines  cross  the  great  divide  that  sep- 

circuit  of  the  dynamotor,  and  for  heating  the  coach-  .  arates  the  western  plains  from  the  Pacific  coast 
es  will  be  tapped  from  the  2400- volt  trolley  circuit  «  ,  » _ 

°V“o!,r.vo'ilt'V.uh».11„n.  '  S,eeI  °“  f"  «“  PeiMyhania  E.  E. 


train  of  three  coaches  they  will  be  capable  of  run-  on  this  ro 
ning  45  miles  per  hour  on  level  track.  Current  for  great  syst- 
lighting  the  cars  will  be  taken  from  the  600  volt  where  thei 
circuit  of  the  dynamotor,  and  for  heating  the  coach-  .  arates  the 
es  will  be  tapped  from  the  2400-volt  trolley  circuit -L 
on  the  locomotive.  Steel  Dini 

Two  2400-volt  substations  are  being  installed,  one 
at  Butte  and  the  other  at  Anaconda,  26  miles  apart.  The  Pern 
Duplicate  equipments  are  to  be  installed  in  the  two  ber  of  nev 
stations  and  will  each  consist  of  two  1000-kw.  ment  repi 


duu  "  e  °Tr  al  Anf onaa-  2b  mIles  aparl-  The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  has  lately  addad  a  num- 
Duplicate  equipments  are  to  be  installed  in  the  two  ber  of  new  steel  diners  to  its  dining  car  equip- 
stations  and  will  each  consist  of  two  1000-kw.  ment,  representing  several  departures  from  the 

ortwoTnnir0  ?9nSnenent0r  8etS’  co,mposed  U8Ual  arrangement  and  construction  that  have 
of  two  500-kw„  1200-volt  compound  wound,  com-  been  prompted  by  the  demand  for  greater  facility 
pensated,  commutating  pole  generators  insulated  and  capacity  in  serving  the  patrons  of  its  lines 


for  operation  in  series  at  2400  volts,  direct  con¬ 
nected  to  a  1450-kva.,  2300-volt,  three-phase,  60- 


The  cars  in  the  first  place  a 
heavy,  being  82  ft.  3%  ins. 


Hn„lemrChr0nr8  7t0r:„  a!!°  tw°  5°-kw'  induc‘  weighing  MT.SOO  pounds.  The  construction 

ZZZLll: « >»'  “y  '*  ■>«'  >»  •<*<>*- 


_  ,  .  ....  ------  — -8  with  standard  designs,  developed  in  the  office 

^nn  vnit0r  Innerf0rtu  ^  be  "UPPli?d  fr°m  the  of  the  mechanical  engineer  at  Altoona,  Pa.  The 
^  h  n  three-phase  buses  in  the  sub-  trucks  are  likewise  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R 

station  of  the  Great  Falls  Power  Co.,  to  which  six-wheel  pedestal  type  with  exterior  side  bear- 

power  is  transmitted  at  50,000  volts  from  the  ings>  as  have  for  some  time  been  standard  on  the 


hydraulic  power  stations  of  the  company. 

A  TA  regulator  will  be  installed  in  each  substa- 


heavy  passenger  equipment  used  on  that  road. 
The  novel  feature  of  this  car  consists  in  the 


f  automatical  at  elimination  of  platform  space,  thus  sufficiently 

^  H  %  synchronous  motors.  Through  increasing  the  length  of  the  dining  room  space 
H,on^  f  f°P?  °n  f  P°S8lbillt,y  °f  the  sets  to  permit  of  the  installation  of  two  additional 

eZ.nsL  Th  u  °nt  e  em?  °ve,r'0ads  Wiu  be  tables  and  making  it  possible  to  seat  36  persons 

eliminated  The  direct  current  switchboard  will  at  one  time.  Without  undue  haste  it  has  been 

follow  standard  practice  for  1200  volts  with  remote  possible  to  serve  108  persons  in  one  of  these  cars 


control  circuit  breakers  and  switches.  The  feed* 


circuits  and  generator  circuits  will  be  protected  by  39  f^ongTe  pantry  Ts^e  MJTtoE'SV! 
2400-volt  direct  current  aluminum  cell  lightning  ar-  kltchen  is 19  ft.  10  ins  long  The  kitchen  refrig, 
res  ere.  erator  is  placed  in  one  corner  against  the  end 

Current  for  operating  the  locomotives  will  be  bulkhead,  the  door  on  that  side  giving  entrance  to 
taken  from  overhead  conductors.  A  special  flexible  the  kitchen  direct  instead  of  onto  the  end  plat 
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Construt'lion  work  in  connection  with  the  elec¬ 
trification  of  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  Ry..  in 
the  state  of  Montana,  is  now  progressing  actively, 
and  it  is  the  expectation  that  the  entire  installa¬ 
tion  will  be  completed  and  electric  operation  com¬ 
menced  by  the  fore  part  of  next  year.  This  piece 
of  work  is  of  exceptional  interest  because  it  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  largest  installations  of  electrical 
equipment  for  steam  railroad  service,  and  the  first 
in  this  country  where  2400-volt  direct  current  loco¬ 
motives  will  be  employed.  The  section  of  the  road 
to  be  equipped  is  that  between  Butte  and  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  comprising  about  30  miles  of  main  line  single 
track  and  a  total  single  track  mileage  including  the 
sidings,  smelter  tracks,  etc.,  of  approximately  111 
miles.  The  remaining  24  miles  to  track,  embracing 
the  mine  tracks  on  Butte  Hill,  minor  sidings,  etc., 
will  continue  to  be  operated  by  steam;  although  it 
is  probable  that  the  entire  system  will  be  elec¬ 
trified  at  an  early  date. 

The  2400-volt  direct  current  system  was  adopted 
by  this  road  after  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study 
of  local  conditions.  In  comparison  with  other  ex¬ 
isting  Bystems,  it  was  found  best  suited  for  the 
heavy  steam  road  service  handled  over  its  tracks. 
The  main  line  trains  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
Puget  Sound  Ry.  run  over  the  Butte,  Anaconda  & 
Pacific  for  a  distance  of  16  miles,  which  calls  for 
trunk  line  freight  and  passenger  service  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  heavy  local  freight  traffic.  The  haulage 
of  freight  consists  principally  of  copper  ore  from 
the  Butte  Mines  to  the  smelters  at  Anaconda,  and 
with  mine  supplies,  lumber,  etc.,  moving  in  both 
directions,  amounts  to  approximately  5,000,000  tons 
of  freight  per  year.  Complete  trains,  weighing  3400 
tons  and  made  up  of  50  loaded  steel  ore  cars,  will 
be  handled  by  two  locomotives  against  a  ruling 
grade  of  0.3  per  cent.  Single  locomotives  will  be 
used  for  making  up  trains  in  the  yards  and  for  spot¬ 
ting  cars. 

The  ent're  electrjcal  eQUipn1ent_f9r_f.il is  instajla- 
AltffT fs  bank  Yunflsned  by*  the  (Jeffgral  Electric  Co. 

X  Seventeen  2400-volt  direct  current  locomotives  of 
^  the  articulated  truck  type,  each  weighing  75  tons, 
have  been  ordered.  Each  locomotive  will  be 
equipped  with  four  GE-229,  1200-volt,  commutating 
pole,  twin  geared  railway  motors,  insulated  for 
operation  two  in  series  on  2400  volts.  The  motors 
are  designed  throughout  to  secure  exceptionally 
good  ventilation,  and  a  forced  circulation  of  air 
will  be  employed  in  addition  to  the  ventilation  se- 


Intcrlor  or  Itining  Compartment,  st< 

cured  by  the  fan  incorporated  in  the  armature.  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  motors  will  be  effected  through  special 
Sprague-General  Electric  type  M  control  equip¬ 
ments,  a  dynamotor  being  used  to  furnish  current 
at  600  volts  for  the  operation  of  the  contactors, 
lights  and  air  compressor.  The  dynamotor  will 
have  two  windings,  1800  volts  and  600  volts,  and 
will  be  direct  connected  to  a  blower  for  ventilating 
the  motors.  Heating  of  the  locomotive  cabs  will 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  special  heaters  using 
2400-volt  direct  current  direct  from  the  trolley  cir¬ 
cuit. 

Two  of  the  quota  of  locomotives  arc  designed  for 
passenger  service.  A  schedule  of  eight  passenger 
trains  per  day,  four  each  way  .is  maintained  for 
local  traffic,  and  the  average  train  is  composed  of  a 
locomotive  and  three  standard  steam  road  passen¬ 
ger  cars.  The  passenger  locomotives  will  be  dup¬ 
licates  of  the  freight  locomotives,  except  that  they 
will  be  geared  for  higher  speed.  When  hauling  a 
train  of  three  coaches  they  will  be  capable  of  run¬ 
ning  45  miles  per  hour  on  level  track.  Current  for 
lighting  the  cars  will  be  taken  from  the  600  volt 
circuit  of  the  dynamotor,  and  for  heating  the  coach¬ 
es  will  be  tapped  from  the  2400-volt  trolley  circuit 
on  the  locomotive. 

Two  2400-volt  substations  are  being  installed,  one 
at  Butte  and  the  other  at  Anaconda,  26  miles  apart. 
Duplicate  equipments  are  to  be  installed  in  the  two 
stations  and  will  each  consist  of  two  1000-kw. 

,  synchronous  motor-generator  sets,  each  composed 
of  two  500-kw„  1200-volt  compound  wound,  com¬ 
pensated,  commutating  pole  generators  insulated 
for  operation  in  series  at  2400  volts,  direct  con¬ 
nected  to  a  1450-kva.,  2300-volt,  three-phase,  60- 
cycle  synchronous  motor;  also  two  50-kw.  induc¬ 
tion  motor  exciter  sets,  and  alternating  current  and 
direct  current  switchboards.  Power  for  operating 
the  motor  generator  sets  will  be  supplied  from  the 
2300-volt,  60-cycle,  three-phase  buses  in  the  sub¬ 
station  of  the  Great  Falls  Power  Co.,  to  which 
power  is  transmitted  at  50,000  volts  from  the 
hydraulic  power  stations  of  the  company. 

A  TA  regulator  will  be  installed  in  each  substa¬ 
tion  to  maintain  constant  voltage  automatically  at 
the  terminals  of  the  synchronous  motors.  Through 
this  method  of  operation  the  possibility  of  the  sets 
dropping  out  of  step  on  extreme  overloads  will  be 
eliminated.  The  direct  current  switchboard  will 
follow  standard  practice  for  1200  volts  with  remote 
control  circuit  breakers  and  switches.  The  feeder 
circuits  and  generator  circuits  will  be  protected  by 
2400-volt  direct  current  aluminum  cell  lightning  ar¬ 
resters. 

Current  for  operating  the  locomotives  will  be 
taken  from  overhead  conductors.  A  special  flexible 


‘el  Dining  Cars,  Pennsylvania  It.  It. 

catenary  trolley  suspension  will  be  used  over  the 
larger  part  of  the  line,  with  direct  suspension  over 
some  of  the  difficult  sidings,  smelter  tracks,  etc. 
Side  brackets  and  cross  span  construction  will  be 
employed  where  local  conditions  demand.  Numer¬ 
ous  yards  are  to  be  electrified,  and  at  one  point 
it  will  be  necessary  to  span  twelve  tracks,  which 
will  be  accomplished  by  cross  span  construction, 
using  a  third  pole  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
tracks.  Lightning  arresters  of  the  2400-volt,  ME 
type,  will  protect  the  overhead  lines. 

The  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  link  in  a  transcontinental  railroad  system 
and  its  electrification  is  attracting  widespread  at¬ 
tention.  The  fact  that  the  substations  are  located 
26  miles  apart  and  but  a  moderate  amount  of  feed¬ 
er  copper  is  required,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
traffic  handled,  strongly  emphasizes  the  advantages 
of  the  high  voltage  direct  current  system  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  operating  results  secured 
on  this  road  will  be  closely  watched  by  all  the 
great  systems  having  similar  difficult  situations 
where  their  lines  cross  the  great  divide  that  sep¬ 
arates  the  western  plains  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Steel  Dining  Cars  for  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  has  lately  addad  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  steel  diners  to  its  dining  car  equip¬ 
ment,  representing  several  departures  from  the 
usual  arrangement  and  construction  that  have 
been  prompted  by  the  demand  for  greater  facility 
and  capacity  in  serving  the  patrons  of  its  lines. 
The  ears  in  the  first  place  are  unusually  large  and 
heavy,  being  82  ft.  3%  ins.  in  length  over  buffers 
and  weighing  147,500  pounds.  The  construction 
of  the  car  body  is  of  steel  throughout,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  standard  designs,  developed  in  the  office 
of  the  mechanical  engineer  at  Altoona.  Pa.  The 
trucks  are  likewise  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
six-wheel  pedestal  type  with  exterior  side  bear¬ 
ings,  as  have  for  some  time  been  standard  on  the 
heavy  passenger  equipment  used  on  that  road. 

The  novel  feature  of  this  car  consists  in  the 
elimination  of  platform  space,  thus  sufficiently 
increasing  the  length  of  the  dining  room  space 
to  permit  of  the  installation  of  two  additional 
tables  and  making  it  possible  to  seat  36  persons 
at.  one  time.  Without  undue  haste  it  has  been 
possible  to  serve  108  persons  in  one  of  these  cars 
in  three  hours  time.  The  dining  compartment  is 
39  ft.  long,  the  pantry  is  6  ft.  8  ins.  long  and  the 
kitchen  is  19  ft.  10  ins.  long.  The  kitchen  refrig¬ 
erator  is  placed  in  one  corner  against  the  end 
bulkhead,  the  door  on  that  side  giving  entrance  to 
the  kitchen  direct  instead  of  onto  the  end  plat- 
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form  as  in  most  designs.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  ear  a  space  of  6  ft.  10  ins.  is  devoted  to  lock¬ 
ers  on  the  one  side  and  a  bufTet  on  the  other.  A 
side  door  is  provided  at  this  end,  also,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  stocking  the  steward's  department.  A 
new  feature  has  also  been  introduced  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  pantryman  whose  duties  consist  in 
looking  after  dairy  foods,  ices,  condiments,  fruits, 
etc.,  greatly  facilitating  the  work  of  the  waiters. 

A  sliding  door  is  provided  to  shut  off  the  kitchen 
and  pantry  from  the  dining  compartment  and  fans 
at  either  end  of  the  kitchen  serve  to  free  that 
space  from  odors  and  smoke.  The  dining  com¬ 
partment  is  finished  in  French  gray  with  maroon 
striping  and  is  lighted  both  by  side  and  overhead 
brackets  and  by  table  candle-lamps,  current  for 
which  is  supplied  from  a  32-cell  storage  battery 
located  underneath  the  car. 
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Platform  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Last  week  we  published  those  parts  of  the 
platform  of  the  Republican  party  which  concern 
directly  or  indirectly  the  transportation  interests. 
This  week  the  Democrats,  in  their  national  con¬ 
vention  at  Baltimore,  issued  the  platform  on  which 
they  will  base  their  claim  for  the  support  of  the 
voters  of  the  country.  The  following  extracts 
will  engage  the  attention  of  the  railway  man  and 
the  managements  of  related  industries: 

Tariff  Reform. — We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundament¬ 
al  principle  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,  under  the  constitution,  has  no 
right  or  power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff  duties, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  we  demand 
that  the  collection  of  such  taxes  shall  be  limited 
to  the  necessities  of  government,  honestly  and 
economically  administered. 

The  high  Republican  tariff  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  it  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation  which  makes  the  rich  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer.  Under  its  operations  the  Ameri¬ 


can  farmer  and  laboring  man  are  the  chief  suf¬ 
ferers.  It  raises  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  them,  but  does  not  protect  their  product 
or  wages. 

The  farmer  sells  largely  in  free  markets  and 
buys  almost  entirely  in  the  protected  markets  In 
the  most  highly  protected  industries,  such  as  cot¬ 
ton  and  wool,  steel  and  iron,  the  wages  of  the 
laborers  ure  the  lowest  paid  in  any  of  our  indus¬ 
tries.  We  denounce  the  Republican  pretense  on 
that  subject  and  assert  that  American  wages  are 
established  by  competitive  conditions  and  not  bv 
the  tariff. 

We  favor  the  immediate  downward  revision  of 
the  existing  high  and,  in  many  cases,  prohibitive 
tariff  duties,  insisting  that  material  reductions  be 
speedily  made  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  Articles 
entering  into  competition  with  trust-controlled 
products  and  articles  of  American  manufacture 
which  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  at  home 
should  be  put  upon  the  free  list. 

We  recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff  taxation 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
country  and  we  favor  the  ultimate  attainment  of 
the  principles  we  advocate  by  legislation  that  will 
not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry. 

We  denounce  the  action  of  President  Taft,  in 
vetoing  the  bills  to  reduce  the  tariff  in  the  cot¬ 
ton,  woolen,  metals,  and  chemical  schedules  and 
the  farmers'  free  list  bill,  all  of  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  give  immediate  relief  to  the  masses  from 
the  exactions  of  the  trusts. 

The  Republican  party,  while  promising  tariff  re¬ 
vision  has  shown  by  its  tariff  legislation  that  such 
revision  is  not  to  be  in  the  people’s  interest;  and 
having  been  faithless  to  its  pledges  of  1908  it 
should  no  longer  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  We  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  sup¬ 
port  us  in  our  demand  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

High  Cost  of  Living. — The  high  cost  of  living  is 
a  serious  problem  in  every  American  home  The 
Republican  party  in  its  platform,  attempts  to  escape 
from  responsibility  for  present  conditions  by  deny¬ 
ing  that  they  are  due  to  a  protective  tariff.  We 
take  issue  with  them  on  this  subject  and  charge 
that  excessive  prices  result  in  a  large  measure 


from  the  high  tariff  laws  enacted  and  maintained 
by  the  Republican  party  and  from  trusts  and  com¬ 
mercial  conspiracies  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
such  laws,  and  we  assert  that  no  substantial  re¬ 
lief  can  be  secured  for  the  people  until  import 
duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life  are  materially  re¬ 
duced  and  these  criminal  conspiracies  broken  up. 

Anti-Trust  Law. — A  private  monopoly  is  inde- 
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form  as  in  most  designs.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  car  a  space  of  6  ft.  10  ins.  is  devoted  to  lock¬ 
ers  on  the  one  side  and  a  buffet  on  the  other.  A 
side  door  is  provided  at  this  end,  also,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  stocking  the  steward’s  department.  A 
new  feature  has  also  been  introduced  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  pantryman  whose  duties  consist  in 
looking  after  dairy  foods,  ices,  condiments,  fruits, 
etc.,  greatly  facilitating  the  work  of  the  waiters. 

V  sliding  door  is  provided  to  shut  off  the  kitchen 
and  pantry  from  the  dining  compartment  and  fans 
at  either  end  of  the  kitchen  serve  to  free  that 
space  from  odors  and  smoke.  The  dining  com¬ 
partment  is  finished  in  French  gray  with  maroon 
striping  and  is  lighted  both  by  side  and  overhead 
brackets  and  by  table  candle-lam ps,  current  for 
whicli  is  supplied  from  a  32-cell  storage  battery 
located  underneath  the  car. 

Platform  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Last  week  we  published  those  parts  of  the 
platform  of  the  Republican  party  which  concern 
directly  or  indirectly  the  transportation  interests. 
This  week  the  Democrats,  in  their  national  con¬ 
vention  at  Baltimore,  issued  the  platform  on  which 
they  will  base  their  claim  for  the  support  of  the 
voters  of  the  country.  The  following  extracts 
will  engage  the  attention  of  the  railway  man  and 
the  managements  of  related  industries: 

Tariff  Reform. — We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundament¬ 
al  principle  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  fed- 
•rnl  government,  under  the  constitution,  has  no 
•ight  or  power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff  duties, 
-xcePt  for  thp  Purpose  of  revenue,  and  we  demand 
hat  the  collection  of  such  taxes  shall  be  limited 
o  the  necessities  of  government,  honestlv  and 
■conomically  administered. 

The  high  Republican  tariff  is  the-  nrincinal 


can  farmer  and  laboring  man  are  the  chief  suf- 
ferers.  It  raises  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  them,  but  does  not  protect  their  product 
or  wages. 

The  farmer  sells  largely  in  free  markets  and 
buys  almost  entirely  in  tin*  protected  markets  In 
the  most  highly  protected  industries,  such  as  cot- 
ton  and  wool,  steel  and  iron,  the  wages  of  the 
laborers  are  the  lowest  paid  in  any  of  our  Indus¬ 
tries.  We  denounce  the  Republican  pretense  on 
that  subject  and  assert  that  American  wages  are 
established  by  competitive  conditions  and  not  bv 
the  tariff. 

We  favor  the  immediate  downward  revision  of 
the  existing  high  and,  in  many  cases,  prohibitive 
tariff  duties,  insisting  that  material  reductions  be 
speedily  made  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  Articles 
entering  into  competition  with  trust-controlled 
products  and  articles  of  American  manufacture 
which  arc  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  at  home 
should  l.e  put  upon  the  free  list. 

We  recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff  taxation 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
country  and  we  favor  the  ultimate  attainment  of 
the  principles  we  advocate  by  legislation  that  will 
not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  Industry. 

We  denounce  the  action  of  President  Taft  in 
vetoing  the  bills  to  reduce  the  tariff  in  the  cot¬ 
ton.  woolen,  metals,  and  chemical  schedules  and 
the  farmers’  free  list  bill,  all  of  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  give  immediate  relief  to  the  masses  from 
the  exactions  of  the  trusts. 

The  Republican  party,  while  promising  tariff  re¬ 
vision  has  shown  by  its  tariff  legislation  that  such 
revision  is  not  to  be  in  the  people’s  interest;  and 
having  been  faithless  to  its  pledges  of  190s  it 
should  no  longer  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  We  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  sup¬ 
port  us  in  our  demand  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only 
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jany  considerable  period  at  all?  Surely  it  cannot  be  logical 
|  t0  conclude  that  one  collision  in  20  years  condemns  a  manual 
;  block  system,  and  at  the  same  time  conclude  that  no  collisions 
m  practically  no  experience  with  automatic  train  control  demon- 
|  strates  the  desirability  and  success  of  automatic  stops.  The 
recommendation  that  automatic  stops  be  adopted  and  used  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  skipping  over,  as  it  does,  the 
automatic  block  system,  which,  properly  installed  and  managed, 
has  been  the  most  effective  preventive  of  collisions,  and  seizing 
j  upon  safeguards  which  have  yet  to  be  proved  practicable,  and, 

I  after  that,  desirable,  in  steam  road  service  cannot  be  taken 
:  seriously— except,  perhaps,  by  the  busy  promoters  of  automatic 
stops  for  stock- jobbing  purposes.  The  Railway  Age  Gazette 
is  not  against  automatic  stops,  but  it  refrains  from  advocating 
them  for  the  same  reasons  that  railway  commissions  should 
refrain  from  recommending  them,  except,  perhaps,  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes,  viz.,  that  no  device  of  that  kind  has  proved 
its  practicability  by  actual  service  tests  under  the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  steam  railway  operation,  and  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
determined  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  use  automatic  stops 
■  ■  generally  in  steam  railway  service,  even  if  they  should  prove 
j  practicable. 

The  recommendation  that  the  flagging  rule  be  changed  to 
determine  the  minimum  distance  that  a  flagman  should  go  back 
would  have  railways  revert  to  the  use  of  a  rule  which,  after 
.  eight  years  of  use  by  American  and  Canadian  railways,  was 
decided  to  be  unsatisfactory.  In  another  column  appears  a 
letter  from  H.  W.  Forman  arguing  against  a  change  in  the 
1  flagging  rule  on  the  understanding  that  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
favored  such  change  in  an  editorial  in  its  issue  of  July  26.  Mr. 
Forman  misunderstood;  this  paper  did  not  in  that  editorial 
“advocate  specific  instructions  for  flagmen  under  different  con¬ 
ditions,”  but  merely  that  whatever  the  flagging  rule  may  be, 
more  pains  shall  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  properly  understood 
and  strictly  obeyed.  The  original  flagging  rule,  whicM  was 
|  adopted  in  1887  by  the  American  Railway  Association,  was  so 
j  framed  that  each  road  could  specify  the  distance  which  its  flag- 
I  men  should  go  back.  The  present  flagging  rule,  whatever  its 
merits  or  demerits,  was  substituted  in  1895  after  five  years  of 
[  deliberation  and  discussion. 

^ 

ARNOLD  BENNETT  ON  AMERICAN  TRAINS  DE  LUXE. 

I  'HE  descriptions  of  the  service  and  equipment  of  our  best 
limited  passenger  trains,  as  published  by  the  railways,  often 
,  stimulate  expectation  to  a  point  that  exceeds  realization;  and 
!  the  traveler  who  pays  an  excess  fare  for  special  comforts  and 
splendid  surroundings  may  end  his  journey  with  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction.  This  feeling  is  not  so  pronounced  with  our  own 
people  who  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ordinary  American  sleeping  car  accommodations  as  with  tourists 
from  Europe  who  are  accustomed  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
own  modes  of  travel.  Opinions  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  services  are  usually  largely  results  of  habit  and  taste. 

A  former  editor  of  this  paper,  discussing  the  same  subject,  il¬ 
lustrated  the  point  with  a  boy’s  opinion  of  goats :  “Some  people 
think  they  smell  bad,  but  I  think  it  is  lovely.”  Much  depends 
on  the  point  of  view. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  author  of  such  prominence  as  Arnold 
Bennett  has  described  in  detail  the  shortcomings  and  minor  faults 
of  our  trains  de  luxe,  and  railway  managers  can  read  with  much 
entertainment  and  not  a  little  profit  his  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  August  number  of  Harper's  Magazine.  His  admiration  as 
well  as  his  disappointment  are  expressed  in  such  forceful,  yet 
picturesque,  language  that  we  are  disposed  to  quote  freely,  while 
making  some  running  comments  on  the  opinions  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  writer. 

The  article  describes  his  experiences  on  journeys  on  two  of 
the  best  trains  in  the  country — the  Congressional  Limited  from 
New  York  to  Washington,  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited 
from  New  York  to  Chicago.  Unfortunately,  the  trips  were  made 


1  in  severely  cold  weather  when  the  defects  of  both  service  and 
1  equipment  are  most  pronounced;  and  the  defects  due  to  this  con- 
i  dition  are  those  which  call  forth  most  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  criticism. 

Starting  from  the  Pennsylvania  station  in  New  York,  he  finds 
:  the  building  “full  of  the  noble  qualities  that  fine  and  heroic 
;  imagination  alone  can  give."  “There  existed  a  railway  mam 
1  poet'c  and  audacious  enough  to  want  it,  architects  with  genius- 
,  powerful  enough  to  create  it,  and  the  public  with  heart  enough 
to  love  it.  Such  a  monument  does  not  spring  up  by  chance; 
it  is  part  of  the  slow  flowering  of  a  nation’s  secret  spirit.”  As 
no  trains  or  tracks  are  in  sight  from  the  main  waiting  room,  he 
is  uncertain  whether  it  is  the  tomb  of  our  great  railway  president 
or  a  cathedral.  Across  ‘boundless  plains  of  granite”  he  de- 
scends  by  a  secret  staircase”  and  beholds  the  resplendent  train. 
The  steel  cars  are  the  first  subject  for  harsh  criticism.  He  finds 
they  are  inhospitable  and  do  not  yield;  the  imitation  of  wood 

^ thVnt,T0r  “  'S  n0t  3  triumph  of  artistic  propriety. 
Why  should  steel  be  made  to  look  like  wood,  he  asks.  Why 

bdler  roOm0n  **  t  “f,  Sted  may  be  aPpr°priate  for  a 
boiler  room  or  a  rolling  mill,  but  for  the  interior  decoration 
of  a  drawing  room  or  sleeping  apartment  the  beautiful  tones  of 

The  ?rgiaunmnhrefCrain^  m0re .  Pleasin*  ^  and  our  critic  admits 
the  triumph  of  the  imitation  in  the  painting  of  the  steel  sur- 
faces.  The  inside  fi„lsh  of  our  steel  Pullman  cars,  which  are 

arlSl  £  “°n  f  m3h0gany’  are  far  more  beautiful  and 
artistic  than  those  of  any  cars  we  have  seen  in  England,  or 
France  or  Germany.  There  the  soft  wood  finish  is  usually 
grained  in  cheap  imitation  of  the  hard  wood,  and  is  ugly  to 
the  extent  of  intolerable  dreariness. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  technical  ignorance,  does  not  regard  the 
steel  car  as  fireproof  or  strong;  “the  decoration  does  not  atone 
for  probable  combustibility  and  proved  fragility.”  He  is  not 
certain  about  their  being  fireproof,  but  is  cocksure  that  they 
are  brittle.  To  answer  this  would  lead  us  into  interminable 
detail  equal  to  that  of  the  author’s  own  “Ann  of  the  Five 
Towns”;  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  steel  passenger  cars 
as  now  built  in  America  are  so  much  stronger,  and  so  proof 
against  fire  (if  we  must  use  that  expression  instead  of  “fire¬ 
proof  ),  as  compared  with  wooden  cars,  that  they  make  travel 
much  safer  and  are  well  justified.  Our  steel  cars  are  so  much 
stronger  than  the  best  cars  on  any  European  railway,  that  to 
speak  of  their  “proved  fragility”  causes  the  engineer  to  regard 
the  expression  as  a  piece  of  modern  fiction. 

Those  martinets  that  we  Americans  call  conductors,  flagmen 
and  porters  now  pass  in  review.  They  are  “like  admirals,  cap¬ 
tains  and  first  officers  pacing  bridges;  clearly  they  owned  the  1 
train  and  kindly  lent  it  to  the  railway.  Their  demeanor  ex¬ 
pressed  a  rare  sense  of  ownership,  also  of  responsibility.  While  i 
very  polite,  they  condescended.”  In  trying  to  view  the  land¬ 
scape  our  author  found  the  tops  of  the  windows  so  low  that  it 
was  necessary  to  bend  the  head  and  crick  the  neck;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  large,  fixed  windows  in  an  English 
parlor  car  are  more  satisfactory. 

The  return  trip  by  sleeper  from  Washington  to  New  York 
is  described  in  a  manner  which  strongly  illustrates  the  foreign  ' 
point  of  view.  He  had  not  imagined  “anything  so  appalling 
as  the  confined,  stifling,  malodorous  promiscuity  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  sleeping  car.”  It  is  compared  with  the  mild  horrors  of 
Siberian  prisons  as  described  by  George  Kennan.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  accommodation  provided  by  European  railways  at 
a  higher  price  places  four  strangers  in  a  small  compartment 
where  all  these  horrors  are  intensified.  The  American  only 
chooses  to  take  his  “horrors”  in  the  open  car  with  the  slight 
privacy  which  the  curtain  provides.  However,  the  author 
praises  the  luxuriousness  and  beauty  of  the  stateroom  which  ' 
he  occupied. 

The  train  has  not  moved  from  the  station,  and  the  start  is 
made  by  an  “angry  engine-driver”  who  sets  his  teeth  and  hisses 
while  saying.  “Now,  then,  come  out  of  that,  you  sluggards!” 
There  is  a  ferocious  tug,  a  fearful  jerk,  and  repeated  concus- 
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"But~bolder  they  who  first  off  cast 
Their  moorings  from  the  habitual  past ; 
And  ventured  chartless  on  the  sea 
Of  storm  engendering’  liberty.” 


material  of  a  fire-communicating  nature  to  encour¬ 
age  its  spreading  that  the  back  of  one  of  the  seats 
not  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  center  of  thf 
blaze  was  damaged  only  on  the  side  toward  tne 
fire.  Except  for  the  likelihood  of  suffocation  in  the 
smoke  generated,  a  person  could,  have  remained  in 
the  opposite  end  of  the  car  throughout  the  test 
without  actual  danger  of  being  injured  by  fire.  At 
the  time  of  this  experiment,  owing  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  keeping  down  overhead  weight  and  the 
desirability  of  employing  a  non-sweating  material, 
it  had  not  been  found  practicable  to  use  a  totally 
fire-resisting  headlining;  hence  as  was  expected, 
this  material  was  disintegrated,  exposing  the  in¬ 
sulating  fabric  with  which  it  had  been  backed  up. 
While  much  of  the  filler  was  burned  out  of  this 
insulation,  large  sections  of  the  asbestos  fabric  can 
still  be  seen  practically  intact.  While  the  floor 
carried  this  fire  without  protection  the  damage 
thereto,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  negligible, 
it  having  added  no  fuel  of  any  kind  to  the  flames. 
Naturally  the  plates  and  mouldings  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fire  were  buckled  and  warped  to  an  extent 
that  required  their  renewal,  although  none  of  the 
framing  members  were  materially  Injured.  Exter¬ 
nally,  the  paint  below  the  belt  rail  was  barely 
scorched  although  around  and  above  the  windows 
it  was  quite  burned  off,  giving  the  only  evidence 
noticeable  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  that 
anything  unusual  had  happened  to  the  car. 

A  vastly  different  condition  as  respects  the  wood¬ 
en  car  is  readily  noted.  This  car  was  one  of  several 


it  is  understood,  were  completely  destroyed,  it  be¬ 
ing  beyond  the  ability  of  the  firemen  to  save  them. 
Comparing  the  interior  and  exterior  views  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  fire  also  was  one  confined  to  the 
interior,  in  which  as  previously  mentioned,  the 
combustibles  afforded  by  upholstered  car  seats  were 
lacking.  Left  to  itself,  this  car  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  have  burned  down  to  the  trucks,  as  it  is  the 
entire  structure  above  the  floor  is  useless.  It  is 
fair  to  believe  that  the  steel  car  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  even  without  the  efforts  of  the  firemen 
to  save  it.  would  have  suffered  no  greater  injury 
than  scorched  paint  and  broken  glass. 

President's  Address  at  the  Roadmasters’  Conven¬ 
tion.* 


This  association 
and  unique  in  the 
three  decades,  its 
tion  to  duty,  utter 
on  the  pifrt  of  the  : 
object  in  view  and  : 
ican  railroad;  not 
bettering  of  the  w 
and  by  improving 


stands  out  strong  and  healthy 
category  of  societies,  in  that  for 
record  is  one  of  absolute  devo- 
unselfishness  and  selfeffacement 
members,  who  have  had  but  one 
that,  the  upbuilding  of  the  Amer- 
in  theory,  but  in  solid,  practical 
'ays  and  means  to  do  the  work, 
material  and  tools  to  do  that 


Thus,  my  friends,  the  designer,  the  builder,  those 
cunning  in  every  art  and  science  who  had  reared 
this  immense  fabric  and  laid  down  the  gauntlet, 
bowed  in  homage  to  those  venturesome  souls  who 
first  braved  the  “storm  engendering  sea  of  liberty.” 
And  so  to-day,  I  want  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  kind 
remembrance,  our  love,  our  reverence,  our  respect, 
and  our  homage,  to  those  devoted  men  who  first 
launched  this,  our  beloved  association,  practically 
chartless,  out  onto  the  "storm  engendering  sea”  of 
its  existence  and  guided  it  with  unerring  hand  on 
and  up  to  where  we,  in  twentieth  century  splendor 
and  enlightenment,  stand  to-day.  Gentlemen,  the 
names  of  Burnett,  Craig,  Sloan,  Stearns,  Moll,  Jones, 
Lovell,  Jordan,  Adamson,  Galarneau,  Doyle,  Swin- 
ney,  Linsley,  Hickey,  Meade  and  scores  of  others, 
the  fathers  of  our  Association,  stand  for  all  that 
was  best  in  their  profession  and  best  for  us  who 
were  decreed  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Their's 
were  the  mud  tracks,  light  railB,  stub  switches,  ex¬ 
temporized  frogs,  fenceless  right  of  way,  pit  cattle 
guards,  and  countless  other  excuses  of  what  we  have 
In  their  perfection  now — that  if  we  saw  them,  J 
doubt  if  we  could  give  them  a  name. 

The  object  of  the  Association  was  to  meet  and 
discuss  questions  pertaining  to  maintenance  of  way 
and  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  committed  to  the 
charge  of  its  members,  and  it  has  carried  it  out  to 
the  letter  (with  perhaps  one  exception)  each  re¬ 
curring  year  showing  a  decided  gain  over  its  prede¬ 
cessor  both  in  larger  and  more  important  matters 
reported  upon  by  committees,  fuller  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  discussions,  higher  standards  aimed  at, 
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work,  and  by  Improving  the  personnel  of  its  w 
ing  forces  by  meeting  in  convention  each  year  and 
profiting  by  each  other’s  experience;  promulgating 
their  deliberations  and  conclusions  in  readable  form 
to  every  railroad  in  America,  Canada  and,  some¬ 
times,  to  lands  across  the  sea.  with  no  thought  of 
self. 

Its  founders  were  that  type  of  men  who  did  not 
know  defeat.  And  I  want  to  pay  loving  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  those  of  them  who  have  passed  be¬ 
yond  this  earthly  sphere  and  tender  grateful  com¬ 
pliments  to  those  who  are  ’still  spared  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  in  well  earned  rest  and  retire¬ 
ment,  but  who  are  no  longer  able  to  meet  with  us 
here,  to  those  still  In  active  life  but  in  other 
branches  of  business,  and  last,  but  most  sincerely, 
those  whom  we  still  count  among  our  own. 

Not  all  of  you  may  recall  the  beautiful  lines  that 
were  inscribed  over  the  peristyle,  the  lake  entrance 
to  the  gorgeous  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  at 
Chicago  in  1893;  many  of  you  may  not  know  it  was 

en  the’’**  These  are  the  lines: 
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material  of  a  fire-communicating  nature  to  encour¬ 
age  its  spreading  that  the  back  of  one  of  the  seats 
not  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  center  of  the 
blaze  was  damaged  only  on  the  side  toward  tne 
fire.  Except  for  the  likelihood  of  suffocation  in  the 
smoke  generated,  a  person  could  have  remained  in 
the  opposite  end  of  the  car  throughout  the  test 
without  actual  danger  of  being  injured  by  fire.  At 
the  time  of  this  experiment,  owing  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  keeping  down  overhead  weight  and  the 
desirability  of  employing  a  non-sweating  material, 
it  had  not  been  found  piacticable  to  use  a  totally 
fire-resisting  headlining:  hence  as  was  expected, 
this  material  was  disintegrated,  exposing  the  in¬ 
sulating  fabric  with  which  it  had  been  backed  up. 
While  much  of  the  filler  was  burned  out  of  this 
insulation,  large  sections  of  the  asbestos  fabric  can 
still  be  seen  practically  intact.  While  the  floor 
carried  this  fire  without  protection  the  damage 
thereto,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  negligible, 
it  having  added  no  fuel  of  any  kind  to  the  flames. 
Naturally  the  plates  and  mouldings  in  the  vicinitv 
of  the  fire  were  buckled  and  warped  to  an  extent 
that  required  their  renewal,  although  none  of  the 
framing  members  were  materially  injured.  Exter¬ 
nally.  the  paint  below  the  belt  rail  was  barely 
scorched  although  around  and  above  the  windows 
it  was  quite  burned  off,  giving  the  only  evidence 
noticeable  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  that 
anything  unusual  had  happened  to  the  car. 

A  vastly  different  condition  as  respects  the  wood¬ 
en  car  is  readily  noted.  This  car  was  one  of  several 


it  is  understood,  were  completely  destroyed,  it  be¬ 
ing  beyond  the  ability  of  the  firemen  to  save  them. 
Comparing  the  interior  and  exterior  views  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  fire  also  was  one  confined  to  the 
interior,  in  which  as  previously  mentioned,  the 
combustibles  afforded  by  upholstered  car  seats  were 
lacking.  Left  to  itself,  this  car  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  have  burned  down  to  the  trucks,  as  it  is  the 
entire  structure  above  the  floor  is  useless.  It  is 
fair  to  believe  that  the  steel  car  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  even  without  the  efforts  of  the  firemen 
to  save  it.  would  have  suffered  no  greater  injury 
than  scorched  paint  and  broken  glass. 


President's  Address  at  the  Roadmasters'  Conven¬ 
tion.’5 


This  association  stands  out  strong  and  healthy 
and  unique  in  the  category  of  societies,  in  that  for 
three  decades,  its  record  is  one  of  absolute  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty,  utter  unselfishness  and  selfeffacement 
on  the  pa?rt  of  the  members,  who  have  had  but  one 
object  in  view  and  that,  the  upbuilding  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  railroad;  not  in  theory,  but  in  solid,  practical 
bettering  of  the  ways  and  means  to  do  the  work, 
and  by  improving  material  and  tools  to  do  that 


*From  the  address  of  President  Andrew  M.  Clough 
at  the  30th  annual  convention  of  the  Roadmasters' 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  V., 
Sept.  10,  1912. 


work,  and  by  improving  the  personnel  c 
ing  forces  by  meeting  in  convention  each  year  a.... 
profiting  by  each  other's  experience;  promulgating 
their  deliberations  and  conclusions  in  readable  form 
to  every  railroad  in  America.  Canada  and,  some¬ 
times,  to  lands  across  the  sea.  with  no  thought  of 


Its  founders  were  that  type  of  men  who  did  not 
know  defeat.  And  I  want  to  pay  loving  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  those  or  them  who  have  passed  be¬ 
yond  this  earthly  sphere  and  tender  grateful  com¬ 
pliments  to  those  who  are  still  spared  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  in  well  earned  rest  and  retire¬ 
ment,  but  who  are  no  longer  able  to  meet  with  us 
here,  to  those  still  in  active  life  but  in  other 
branches  of  business,  and  last,  but  most  sincerely, 
those  whom  we  still  count  among  our  own. 

Not  all  of  you  may  recall  the  beautiful  lines  that 
were  inscribed  over  the  peristyle,  the  lake  entrance 
to  the  gorgeous  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  at 
t'hleago  in  1893;  many  of  you  may  not  know  it  was 
en  the'1';  These  are  the  lines: 


"But  bolder  they  who  first  off  cast 
Their  moorings  from  the  habitual  past: 
And  ventured  chartless  on  the  sea 
Of  storm  engendering'  liberty." 


Thus,  my  friends,  the  designer,  the  builder,  those 
cunning  in  every  art  and  science  who  had  reared 
this  immense  fabric  and  laid  down  the  gauntlet, 
bowed  in  homage  to  those  venturesome  souls  who 
first  braved  the  "storm  engendering  sea  of  liberty." 
And  so  to-day,  I  want  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  kind 
remembrance,  our  love,  our  reverence,  our  respect, 
and  our  homage,  to  those  devoted  men  who  first 
launched  this,  our  beloved  association,  practically 
chartless,  out  onto  the  "storm  engendering  sea"  of 
its  existence  and  guided  It  with  unerring  hand  on 
and  up  to  where  we,  in  twentieth  century  splendor 
and  enlightenment,  stand  to-day.  Gentlemen,  the 
names  of  Burnett,  Craig,  Sloan,  Stearns,  Moll,  Jones, 
l^ovell,  Jordan,  Adamson,  Galarneau,  Doyle,  Swin- 
ney.  Linsley,  Hickey,  Meade  and  scores  of  others, 
the  fathers  of  our  Association,  stand  for  all  that 
was  best  in  their  profession  and  best  for  us  who 
were  decreed  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Their's 
were  the  mud  tracks,  light  rails,  stub  switches,  ex¬ 
temporized  frogs,  fenceless  right  of  way,  pit  cattle 
guards,  and  countless  other  excuses  of  what  we  have 
in  their  perfection  now — that  if  we  saw  them.  I 
doubt  if  we  could  give  them  a  name. 

The  object  of  the  Association  was  to  meet  and 
discuss  questions  pertaining  to  maintenance  of  way 
and  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  committed  to  the 
charge  of  its  members,  and  it  has  carried  it  out  to 
the  letter  ( with  perhaps  one  exception)  each  re¬ 
curring  year  showing  a  decided  gain  over  its  prede¬ 
cessor  both  in  larger  and  more  important  matters 
reported  upon  by  committees,  fuller  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  discussions,  higher  standards  aimed  at, 
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and  a  decidedly  firmer  stand  taken  upon  the  enlarg¬ 
ing,  strengthening  and  improving  of  all  articles  and 
material  needed  and  used  in  constructing  track  and 
maintaining  the  same.  Heavier  rails,  better  joints, 
improved  frogs  and  switches,  better  ballast,  im¬ 
proved  tools,  tables  6f  mileage,  of  sections  and  the 
number  of  men  on  the  same,  standard  lists  of  tools 
and  their  description,  tie  plugs,  tie  plates;  and,  in 
more  recent  years,  tie  preservation,  stone  ballast,  ar¬ 
tificial  ties,  gasoline  cars,  and  so  forth,  showing  that 
the  association  has  been  ever  alive  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties  confronting  it  in  the  heavier  equipment  and 
faster  speed  and  every  contingency  of  the  day  and 
age,  even  before  it  was  apparent  to  any  but  the 
trained  eye  or  prophetic  instinct  of  the  men  who 
were  virtually  living  in  and  with  their  vocations. 
So  that  to-day,  we  stand  well  up  in  the  perfection  of 
material  and  devices  needed  in  our  profession  and 
do  not  have  the  same  problems  to  grapple  witn 
that  our  predecessors  had.  Our  present  status  is 


Exterior  of  Wheel  and  Erecting  Shops,  Chicago  &  Nortliu 


General  Plans  of  Wheel  and  Erecting  Shops.  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry„  Chicago. 
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and  a  decidedly  firmer  stand  taken  upon  the  enlarg¬ 
ing,  strengthening  and  improving  of  all  articles  and 
material  needed  and  used  in  constructing  track  and 
maintaining  the  same.  Heavier  rails,  better  joints, 
improved  frogs  and  switches,  better  ballast,  im¬ 
proved  tools,  tables  6f  mileage,  of  sections  and  the 
number  of  men  on  the  same,  standard  lists  of  tools 
and  their  description,  tie  plugs,  tie  plates;  and,  In 
more  recent  years,  tie  preservation,  stone  ballast,  ar¬ 
tificial  ties,  gasoline  cars,  and  so  forth,  showing  that 
the  association  has  been  ever  alive  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties  confronting  it  in  the  heavier  equipment  and 
faster  speed  and  every  contingency  of  the  day  and 
age,  even  before  it  was  apparent  to  any  but  the 
trained  eye  or  prophetic  instinct  of  the  men  who 
were  virtually  living  in  and  with  their  vocations. 
So  that  to-day,  we  stand  well  up  in  the  perfection  of 
material  and  devices  needed  in  our  profession  and 
do  not  have  the  same  problems  to  grapple  wlfn 
that  our  predecessors  had.  Our  present  status  is 


more  in  further  perfecting,  making’  better  and 
stronger  and  by  more  improved  methods,  carrying 
along  on  a  larger  and  more  rapid  scale  innumerable 
designs,  customs,  and  usages  devised  two  or  three 
decades  ago,  and  largely  by  those  men  who  this 
morning  we  are  delighted  to  honor  and  who,  I  am 
sure,  we  most  willingly  concede  were  bolder  and 
better  men  than  we  are. 

As  to  our  future,  who  can  say  what  it  will  be? 
Certainly,  there  will  be  no  standing  still  nor  wijl 
there  be  any  retrogressing.  Although  I  do  not  pre¬ 
dict  much  change  in  the  fundamental  principle  Off 
our  track  construction,  rails  will  yet  be  made  heav¬ 
ier  and  ties  constructed  of  different  material.  Frogs 
and  switches,  while  the  same  in  principle,  will  be 
made  heavier  and  improved.  Crushed  rock  ballast 
will  be  universally  used,  improved  means  of  prq- 
pulslon  for  cars  of  our  working  forces  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  used  and  detail  articles  will  multiply  an^ 
improve  and  fill  wants  long  apparent.  Evidence  of 
this  will  be  found  in  the  magnificent  display  of  the 
Track  Supply  Association  on  the  parlor  floor. 


Program  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association. 


rogram  for  the  convention  of  the  Railway 
.ssociation,  to  be  held  in  Quebec,  Canada, 
S,  9  and  10,  has  now  been  prepared,  and 


The  pri 
Signal  As 
October  f 


Envelope 

Foldout__ 


<£& 


— The  Pullman  Co.  has  issued  Its  annilal  report 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1912,  which 
compares  with  the  previous  year  as  follows: 

Year  ended  July  31:  1912  1911  j 

Earnings  from  car  service. *37,630,485  *36,389,258  1 
Manufacturing,  Interest  and 

rentals  .  2,589,262  2,605,354 


Balance  . *12,752, 

Proportion  of  net  earnings 

paid  others  .  324, 


surplus  . *  2,884,381  *  2,001, 

•ompany  will  pay  Its  quarterly  divid&d 
lars  per  share  on  November  16,,.jWlY 
Iders  of  record  on  October  ?;• 


6Way  A ££  Qaicttc,  ; 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  income  account  of  the  Pullman  Company,  as  shown  by 


in  Sleeping  Car  Associations  controlled  a 
operated  by  this  company . 


!  The  item  of  $2,000,000  for  further  depreciation  is  in  antici- 
j  pation  of  the  heavy  depreciation  caused  by  the  necessity  for 
more  expensive  equipment.  The  total  assets  of  the  company 
amounted  to  $150,885,991,  some  of  the  principal  items  being: 
5,979  cars  and  equipments,  $98,246,371;  operating  supplies,  linen, 
etc.,  $4,597,772;  securities,  $9,214,167;  cash,  $11,893,523;  and 
manufacturing  department  plants  and  investments,  $20,136,408. 
The  amount  invested  in  other  car  associations  controlled  and 
operated  by  the  company  was  $1,088,041,  which  brings  the  total 
j  number  of  cars  owned  and  controlled  up  to  6,229.  The  total  li- 
i  abilities  were  $148,001,610,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  $2,884,381. 
|  The  capital  stock  is  $120,000,000.  The  accounts  payable  amounted 
,  to  $7,248,417;  reserves  for  depreciation,  to  $20,497,393;  and  other 
]  reserve  and  adjustment  accounts,  to  $255,799. 

I  Following  the  annual  meeting  on  November  13,  President 
1  John  S.  Runnells  gave  out  a  statement  showing  that  the  total 
|  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  was  24,256,000,  as 
j  compared  with  23,182,000  in  1911,  an  increase  of  4.6  per  cent. 

,  The  average  number  of  men  on  the  payrolls  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  department  was  7,645,  and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $6,- 
705,000.  The  average  earnings  per  passenger  for  the  year  showed 
a  decrease  of  2.3  per  cent.,  caused  principally  by  the  reduction 
of  20  per  cent,  in  the  rates  for  upper  berths. 

/-TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Vis^s. — Th f/ Emmert  jrfa^ufacJ>tr1n^C«flfp^i^«r^Vaynesboro, 
Pa.,  hai  published  l  a  sptall  illuSfrated  folder  on  its  vises,  giving 
dgscriptiOTS,  dimensions  and  prices. 

Railway  As,l  Qaiet-te- 


The  Pullman  Company  on  the  New  Haven  Road. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  announces  the 
transfer  of  its  parlor  and  sleeping  car  service  to  the  Pullman 
company  under  a  contract  dated  January  1,  1913,  and  running 
twenty  years.  The  Pullman  company  will  take  over  the  parlor 
I  and  sleeping  cars  owned  by  the  New  Haven,  paying,  it  is  under- 
|  stood,  about  $3,500,000,  and  will  gradually  introduce  steel  cars 
the  first  replacement  being  on  the  limited  trains.  All  of  the 
employees  of  the  New  Haven  service  will  be  retained,  their  pay 
and  relative  positions  being  unchanged.  They  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  A.  J.  Grant,  Pullman  superintendent,  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  New  York  City. 

The  parlor  and  sleeping  car  conductors  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  have  adopted  resolutions  reading  in ’part: 
“Whereas  in  the  vicissitudes  of  railroad  life  we  are  about  to 
be  transferred  to  the  employment  of  the  Pullman  Company,  and 
whereas  the  majority  of  our  number  having  been  employed  by 
the  New  Haven  road  upward  of  15  years,  and  whereas  there  has 
always  existed  a  most  cordial  and  just  treatment  of  us  by  our 
superior,  be  it  Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  President  Charles  S. 
Mellen  and  the  board  of  directors  our  thanks  for  the  just  and 
kindly  consideration  and  treatment  of  us  during  our  long  years 
of  service,  and  that  we  extend  to  our  beloved  superintendent, 
A.  G.  Webb,  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  just,  kindly  and  courteous 


$a.ilw a,  y  ^eviEW", 

(JyCAGiO.SAT.  Jak.  Af  .  (C^i3. 


New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.— The  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  isreported  to 
have  transferred  the  parlor  and  sleeping  car  serv- 
ice  of  the  corporation  to  the  Pullman  Co.  The 
transfer  was  made  under  &•  signed  contract  dated 
Jan.  1,  1913,  and  w4IT  run  for  20  years.  The 
step  is  taken  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  R.  R„  it  is  explained,  in  order  to  com- 
■  Ply  with  the  recommendation  of  the  interstate 
|  commerce  commission  in  regard  to  sleeping  cars. 


no 


The  Steel  Car  as  a  Fire-Proof  Structure. 

The  most  widely  published  object  in  bringing  out 
the  steel  passenger  car  was  the  building  of  a  struc¬ 
ture  which,  in  case  of  accident,  would  be  able  to 
resist,  not  only  the  wreck  itself,  but  also  that  hor¬ 
rible  accompaniment  to  wrecks  of  wooden  cars — 
fire.  Due  to  a  combination  of  features  in  present 
day  car  construction,  notably  the  more  extended 
use  of  non-inflammable  materials  and  the  adoption 
of  illuminating  systems  not  requiring  considerable 
stores  of  high  combustibles,  the  dreaded  calamity 
of  fire  in  passenger  train  wreckage  has  been  elim¬ 
inated  to  a  highly  gratifying  degree.  From  the 
illustrations  presented  herewith  something'  of  an 
idea  may  be  gained  as  to  the  relative  Are  resisting 
qualities  of  the  two  forms  of  construction,  although 
the  comparison  is  not  wholly  fair  to  the  steel  car 
from  the  fact  that  the  wooden  car,  being  a  bag¬ 
gage  car,  contained  none  of  the  inflammable,  up¬ 
holstery  with  which  the  steel  car  was  equipped, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  it  was  saved  from 
complete  destruction  only  through  the  efforts  of 
the  fire  department  in  quenching  the  general  con¬ 
flagration  by  which  the  car  happened  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded. 

As  regards  the  steel  car,  shown  herewith,  it  may 
be  stated  that  it  is  one  used  by  a  certain  road  to 
demonstrate  to  just  what  extent  the  superstructure 
could  be  damaged  by  a  fire  of  sufficient  intensity  to 
consume  the  seats,  the  most  inflammable  articles 
retained  in  the  equipment  of  steel  coaches.  Six 
seats  from  obsolete  cars,  but  containing  practically 
the  same  materials  as  do  those  in  the  new  tars, 
were  accordingly  set  up  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  at  one  end  of  the  car  otherwise  devoid  of 
furnishings,  and  a  full  equipment  of  windows  with 
oak  sash  was  Installed.  In  the  aisle  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  area  containing  the  seats,  there  was 
stacked  up  a  quantity  of  shavings  and  cuttings 
sufficient  to  make  a  conical  pile  which  filled  the 
aisle  as  high  as  the  arms  of  the  seats,  and  over  this 
were  mounted  on  cross  pieces,  two  open  cans  con¬ 
taining  five  gallons  each  of  gasoline.  Upon  being 
ignited  these  materials  within  a  very  few  minutes 
liberated  sufficient  heat  to  break  all  windows  and 
deck  lights  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Are, 
which  burned  with  such  fierceness  as  to  completely 
exhaust  itself  as  well  as  to  consume  the  seats  in 
about  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the  fire  was 
.  started.  Irrespective  of  the  intensity  and  volume 
of  the  fire  and  the  fact  that  no  influence  whatever 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  there  was  so  little 
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'  Corporation,  Norfolk,  Ya.,  is  said  to  have  contracts  for 
construction  work. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  Company  will 
expend  more  than  $2,000,000  during  the  present  year  for 
improvements  and  general  betterments  on  its  right  of  way 
in  Texas,  according  to  official  announcement  made  by  this 
company.  Heavier  rails  will  also  replace  light  rails  on 
some  divisions. 

According  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette,  more  than  2,997  miles  of  steam  lines  were  con¬ 
structed  in  1912,  about  seventy  miles  less  than  in  1911. 
North  Dakota  shows  the  greatest  increase  of  mileage, 
with  346  miles ;  Texas  second,  with  335  ;  Oklahoma,  242 ; 
Florida,  182;  Georgia,  153;  Montana,  150;  Arizona, 
Idaho  and  Washington,  each,  105  miles ;  West  Virginia, 
100.  Several  states  increased  over  seventy-five  miles. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South¬ 
ern  will  erect  near  Gary,  Ind.,  an  extensive  exchange 


high,  40  feet  wide  and  61  feet  long.  At  each  end  is  a 
roofed-over  space  or  covered  platform  34  feet  long.  The 
entire  east  wing  is  a  general  waiting  room  and  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  west  wing  is  used  for  baggage.  The  cen¬ 
ter  portion  of  building  contains  ticket  office,  smoking 
room  and  men’s  toilet  on  the  track  side  and  a  large  ladies’ 
retiring  room,  ladies’  toilet,  stairs  and  janitor’s  room, 
etc.,  on  the  street  or  city  side.  A  wide  passage  runs 
longitudinally  through  center  and  connects  the  general 
waiting  room  with  baggage  counter  at  end  of  passage. 
From  the  center  passage,  leads  the  stairways  to  second 
floor  and  basement  and  also  cross  passages  to  each  side 
of  building  and  exit  to  platform.  The  second  floor  is 
divided  into  offices.  A  large  cellar  is  located  under  the 
two-story  portion  in  which  is  installed  the  steam  heating 
plant,  room  for  batteries,  etc.  The  clear  height  of 
rooms  of  first  story  is  17  feet.  In  the  general  waiting 
room  the  attic  space  is  utilized  in  form  of  a  cupola  over 


warehouse  the  coming  spring,  to  be  used  in  transferring 
less  than  carload  freight.  This  system  is  to  do  away 
with  handling  so  much  freight  through  Chicago.  The 
string  of  warehouses  are  said  to  occupy  a  distance  of  two 
miles  when  completed,  and  will  be  receiving  houses  for 
goods  from  several  lines. 


The  Northern  Pacific  railway  has  been  making  consid¬ 
erable  improvements  on  the  road  the  last  few  years, 
among  which  are  the  handsome  new  passenger  stations 
at  various  points.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  the 
likeness  of  the  new  station  recently  erected  at  North 
Yakima,  Wash.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  costly  pas¬ 
senger  stations  that  now  adorn  the  right-of-way  on  the 
Northern  Pacific,  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Pacific  coast 
points. 

Thav  structure  is  232  feet  long.  The  building  is 
symmetrical  on  £ach  side  of  a  story-center  portion,  which 
is  46  feet  wide  and  42  feet  long.  The  wings  are  one  story 


the  center  portion,  the  clear  height  of  which  is  26  feet. 

The  eve  projection  from  face  of  walls  is  6  ft.  6  ins. 
around  the  entire  building.  The  awning  thus  formed 
is  ceiled  horizontally. 

The  foundation,  cellar  walls,  and  subfloor  are  of  con¬ 
crete.  Exterior  walls  are  brick;  pressed  brick  from 
Hebron,  N.  D.,  are  used  for  face  brick.  Water  table, 
sill  course  and  gable  copings  are  of  sandstone  quarried 
at  Ten ino,  Wash.  Roofing  material,  Ludowici  tile;  inte¬ 
rior  floors  are  terrazzo,  except  baggage  room  and  second 
floor  which  is  Washington  fir.  The  entire  finished  por¬ 
tion  of  first  floor  is  wainscoted  6  feet  high  with  white 
enameled  brick,  balance  of  wall  and  ceiling  is  plastered 
with  hard  cement  plaster.  The.  general  waiting  room 
has  heavy  beamed  ceilings,  ornamented  in  stucco.  All 
plastered  surfaces  are  painted.  All  interior  wood  trim¬ 
mings  and  settees,  etc.,  are  of  solid  oak  with  golden  oak 
finish.  The  building  and  platforms  are  electrically 
lighted.  The  depot  platform  is  made  of  Seattle  paving 
brick  with  concrete  curbing  around  all  edges. 
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Corporation.  Norfolk,  \  a.,  is  said  to  have  contracts  for 
construction  work. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  Company  will 
expend  more  than  $2,000,000  during  the  present  year  for 
improvements  and  general  betterments  on  its  right  of  way 
in  Texas,  according  to  official  announcement  made  by  this 
company.  Heavier  rails  will  also  replace  light  rails  on 
some  divisions. 

According  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Railway  Age 
( iazette,  more  than  2,997  “hies  of  steam  lines  were  con¬ 
structed  in  1912,  about  seventy  miles  less  than  in  1911. 
North  Dakota  shows  the  greatest  increase  of  mileage, 
with  346  miles  :  Texas  second,  with  335  ;  Oklahoma,  242  ; 
Florida,  1S2;  Oeorgia,  153;  Montana,  150;  Arizona, 
Idaho  and  Washington,  each.  105  miles;  West  Virginia, 
100.  Several  states  increased  over  seventy-five  miles. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South¬ 
ern  will  erect  near  Cary,  Ind.,  an  extensive  exchange 


high.  40  feet  wide  and  Oi  feet  long.  At  each  end  is  a 
roofed-over  space  or  covered  platform  34  feet  long.  The 
entire  east  wing  is  a  general  waiting  room  and  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  west  wing  is  used  for  baggage.  The  cen¬ 
ter  portion  of  building  contains  ticket  office,  smoking 
room  and  men’s  toilet  on  the  track  side  and  a  large  ladies' 
retiring  room,  ladies’  toilet,  stairs  and  janitor’s  room, 
etc.,  on  the  street  or  city  side.  A  wide  passage  runs 
longitudinally  through  center  and  connects  the  general 
waiting  room  with  baggage  counter  at  end  of  passage. 
From  the  center  passage,  leads  the  stairways  to  second 
floor  and  basement  and  also  cross  passages  to  each  side 
of  building  and  exit  to  platform.  The  second  floor  is 
divided  into  offices.  A  large  cellar  is  located  under  the 
two-story  portion  in  which  is  installed  the  steam  heating 
plant,  room  for  batteries,  etc.  The  clear  height  of 
rooms  of  first  story  is  17  feet.  In  the  general  waiting 
room  the  attic  space  is  utilized  in  form  of  a  cupola  over 


XOItTHKtlN  PACIFIC  STATION  AT  XOKTII  YAKIMA.  WASH. 


warehouse  the  coming  spring,  to  be  used  in  transferring 
less  than  carload  freight.  This  system  is  to  do  away 
with  handling  so  much  freight  through  Chicago.  The 
string  of  warehouses  are  said  to  occupy  a  distance  of  two 
miles  when  completed,  and  will  be  receiving  houses  for 
goods  from  several  lines. 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  PASSENGER  STATION  AT  NORTH 
YAKIMA. 

The  Northern  Pacific  railway  has  been  making  consid¬ 
erable  improvements  on  the  road  the  last  few  years, 
among  which  are  the  handsome  new  passenger  stations 
at  various  points.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  the 
likeness  of  the  new  station  recently  erected  at  North 
Yakima,  Wash.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  costly  pas¬ 
senger  stations  that  now  adorn  the  right-of-way  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Pacific  coast 
points. 

The  structure  is  232  feet  long.  The  building  is 
symmetrical  on  each  side  of  a  story-center  portion,  which 
is  46  feet  wide  and  42  feet  long,  the  wings  are  one  story 


the  center  portion,  the  clear  height  of  which  is  26  feet. 

The  eve  projection  from  face  of  walls  is  6  ft.  6  ins. 
around  the  entire  building.  The  awning  thus  formed 
is  ceiled  horizontally. 

The  foundation,  cellar  walls,  and  subfloor  are  of  con¬ 
crete.  Exterior  walls  are  brick;  pressed  brick  from 
Hebron,  N.  D„  are  used  for  face  brick.  Water  table, 
sill  course  and  gable  copings  are  of  sandstone  quarried 
at  Tenino.  Wash.  Roofing  material,  Ludowici  tile  ;  inte¬ 
rior  floors  are  terrazzo,  except  baggage  room  and  second 
floor  which  is  Washington  fir.  the  entire  finished  por¬ 
tion  of  first  floor  is  wainscoted  6  feet  high  with  white 
enameled  brick,  balance  of  wall  and  ceiling  is  plastered 
with  hard  cement  plaster.  The  general  waiting  room 
has  heavy  beamed  ceilings,  ornamented  in  stucco.  All 
plastered  surfaces  are  painted.  All  interior  wood  trim¬ 
mings  and  settees,  etc.,  are  of  solid  oak  with  golden  oak 
finish.  The  building  and  platforms  are  electrically 
lighted.  The  depot  platform  is  made  of  Seattle  paving 
brick  with  concrete  curbing  around  all  edges. 


Ventilation  of  Passenger  Cars.  1 J 

Tn  an  editorial  on  the  above  subject  In  our  Issue 
of  March  8,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  Insuf¬ 
ficient  provision  Is  made  for  the  admission  of  out¬ 
side  air  to  passenger  cars  which  depend  for  venti¬ 
lation,  on  the  exhaust  and  other  systems  whereby 
foul  air  Is  extracted  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
deck  sash:  It  being  contended  that  window  and  door 
construction  is  generally  too  close  fitting,  when 
doors  and  windows  are  closed,  to  justify  depend¬ 
ent  on  leakage  alone  for  the  necessary  air  supply. 
In  a  communication  since  received  from  Dr.  Thomas 
R.  Crowder,  superintendent  of  sanitation  for  the 
Pullman  Co.,  he  takes  pronounced  exception  to  this 
opinion  and  submits  the  accompanying  chart  which 
shows  a  summary  of  a  very  elaborate  series  of  tests 
conducted  by  him  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  va¬ 
rious  ventilation  systems  as  applied  to  sleeping 
cars,  and  compares  the  conditions  there  found  to 
those  existing  In  other  public  places  and  convey¬ 
ances.  Prom  this  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sleeping 
cars  tested  show  improved  condition  in  every  case 
over  the  other  public  facilities  tested  and  shows 


ventl!atlontllorP^t  lia8tCBW0li  “galnBt  P<*««nger  1 

abstraction  of  body  heat.  Permit  the  ready 

In  the  editorial  above  referred  to,  there  is  a  tv  •  ¥ 

station  and  Branch  Intersect.^..,  _  _  . 

burg  division  between  Summerhill  and  Latrobe,  ana 
the  work  will  be  continued  next  year  on  the  Middle 
and  Philadelphia  divisions. 

The  Cortlandt  Street  ferry  house  and  dock,  New  *, 
York  city,  which  are  being  rebuilt,  have  so  far 


\q\, 

The  Pullman-Car  Porter. 

Lemuel,  our  porter,  is  abput  *  SO,  solid,  round,  smiling  and  j 
black,  as  black  can  be.  ft  was  his  proverbial  good  nature  I 
that  invited  intimacy,  and  as  he  blacked  away  at  the  shoes  I  I 
got  from  him  the  outlines  .of  the  story  of  the  day’s  work : 

“I  live  on  West  Twenty-sixth  street,  New  York  City.  I  must  I 
be  on  duty  at  Hoboken  at  6:30  p.  m.  My  train  leaves  at  9  I 
p.  m.,  but  I  must  have  my  car  all  ready,  with  half  the  berths  f 
made  up.  My  run  ends  at  9  in  the  morning.  After  that  I 

must  clean  and  dust  my  car,  change  the  linen,  and  make  up 

l  about  10  berths  so  as  to  be  ready  at  night.  It  is  noon  when 

I  am  done.  Then  I  get  my  breakfast.  I  have  the  afternoon 

to  myself.  I  go  to  bed  somewhere.  I  must  be  at  the  car  at 
quarter  before  9  in  the  evening.  The  train  leaves  at  9:15.  It 
reaches  New  York  about  8  in  the  morning.  Then  I  must  clean 
and  dust  my  car,  change  the  linen,  cross  the  river  to  my  home 
on  Twenty-sixth  street,  shave,  wash  off  this  Pullman  dirt,  get 
my  breakfast  and  then  go  to  bed.  I  make  eight  of  these  round- 
trips,  one  night  out  and  the  next  night  back.  Then  I  am  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  one-round  trip  off.  I  do  not  get  more  than  one- 
half  these  lay-offs,  because  so  often  there  is  no  one  to  take  my 
place.  I  have  been  on  this  run  for  13  years.  It  is  650  miles 
I  round-trip.  I  get  over  four  hours’  sleep  every  day,  besides 
the  naps  I  catch  on  the  way.” 

Of  course  those  of  us  who  travel  with  Lemuel  and  know 
him  piece  out  his  stipend  by  practical  appreciation  of  his  kind¬ 
ness  and  faithfulness.  But  it  is  the  man  and  the  corporation 

WhV0u?”vbefKre  “lWheieVer  ^  think  of  his  ^iny  black  face. 

WmselT?  h'm  h^does  not  to  worry  about 

sober  fkin?  i5  3  m3n’  3  real  pieman.  He  is  industrious, 

of  us  Who  k  SKemlt0uaCt  50  Iike  311  true  folk  that  some 

of  us  who  know  a  brother  human  when  we  meet  him  cannot  be  I 
indifferent  to  his  long,  long  days  of  unillumined,  uninspiring 
°  '"d-n  ’  ’  ;  H.e,  knows  how  to  get  along  with  nervous 
Tich  lnA  Is, h  mcn'  But  why  in  ‘he  name  of  all  that  is 

rich  and  reasonable  in  our  civilization  need  we  overwork  and 

hoursrPiny24ewhh  ^  Sh°Uld  T  Scrimp  his  sIeep  t0  four 
hours  in  24,  with  a  few  cat-naps  thrown  in?—  The  Universalut 


Perhaps  if  enough  respectable  English  critics  will  consent  to 
i °Zl  ?VCr  hfre  (and  !nspect  our  sleeping  cars  and  then  go  back 
home  to  write  of  their  discomforts,  their  shocking  lack  of  priv¬ 
acy,  their  immodesty,  and  so  on,  we  shall  the  sooner  see  that  the 
aNo  °ne  of  intellisence  that  we  have 
ever  heard  of  defends  the  American  sleeping  car.  And  vet  the 
sleeper  trundles  stuffily  on,  mingling  the  breathings  of  the  in¬ 
mates,  re-echoing  the  snores  of  the  few  who  are  able  to  sleep 
at  all.  revealing  all  stages  of  deshabille  that  in  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  be  blushed  for,  and  causing  unanimous  curses. 

I  he  I  ullman  peop  e  go  on  doggedly  building  sleepers  that  no 
other  country  would  dream  of  using,  and  the  railroads  go  on 
permitting  such  cars  to  be  run  in  their  night  trains.  We  know 
|  of  no  other  defiance  of  public  sentiment  to  compare  with  this 
— Lowell  Courter-Citisen.  ■  • 
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Ventilation  of  Passenger  Cars. 


In  an  editorial  on  the  above  subject  In  our  Issue 
of  March  8,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  Insuf¬ 
ficient  provision  Is  made  for  the  admission  of  out¬ 
side  air  to  passenger  cars  which  depend  for  venti¬ 
lation,  on  the  exhaust  and  other  systems  whereby 


again8t  — 
IS  not  well  founded  •  L  g  car  vent»ation, 
subject  Dr  Crowder  has  d  Sf  nv®8tlgatl(,n8  of  this 
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foul  air  is  extracted  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 


abstraction  of  body  heat.  P  11  the  ready 


In  the  editorial  above  referred  to  there  is  s  * 
l'ographical  error  which  Impairs  the  f— -  - 


_ _  He  regards  the 

deck  sash:  It  being  contended  that  window  and  door 
construction  Is  generally  too  close  fitting,  when 
doors  and  windows  are  closed,  to  Justify  depend¬ 
ent  on  leakage  alone  for  the  necessary  air  supply. 

In  a  communication  since  received  from  Dr.  Thomas 
R.  Crowder,  superintendent  of  sanitation  for  the 

Pullman  Co.,  he  takes  pronounced  exception  to  this  . . .  liue  OI 

opinion  and  submits  the  accompanying  chart  which  £ the  last  word  should  be  “auto- 

shows  a  summary  of  a  very  elaborate  series  of  tests  y'  Instead  of  “materially,”  as  printed. 

conducted  by  him  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  va-  .  . -»  »  » - 
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cars,  and  compares  the  conditions  there  found  to  burg  division  between  Summerhill  and  Latrobe, 

those  existing  In  other  public  places  and  convey-  the  work  will  be  continued  next  year  on  the  Ml 

ances.  From  this  it  will  he  seen  that  the  sleeping  and  Philadelphia  divisions, 

cars  tested  show  Improved  condition  in  every  case  The  Cortlandt  Street  ferry  house  and  dock,  New 


•  the  other  public  facilities  tested  and  shows  York  city,  which  are  being  rebuilt,  1 


Chart  Showing  Comparative  Effectiveness  of  Ventilation  in  Sleeping 
Cars  and  Other  Public  Places  and  Conveyances. 
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♦Via  nanc  T  rntrh  nn  wav.” 


t  is  650  miles 

day,  besides 


the  naps  I  catch  on  the  way.” 

Of  course  those  of  us  who  travel  with  Lemuel  and  know 
him  piece  out  his  stipend  by  practical  appreciation  of  his  kind- 
"«s  and  faithfulness.  But  it  is  the  man  and  the  corporation 


Whv  Zrv  W  "l  Whelrer  ?e  think  of  his  shiny  black  face. 
JSLiTTS  !  uUt  h'm  Wtt!n  he  does  no‘  seem  to  worry  about 
sober  Win?  He  “  m3n’  3  feaI  gentl“'  He  is  industrious, 

,  'k  nd,  He  seems  to  act  so  like  all  true  folk  that  SQme 

indiff.!^  k"°^.  a  ,brother  human  when  we  meet  him  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  his  long,  long  days  of  unillumined,  uninspiring 

women  '.nd  k  kn°WS  J?°W  to  get  aIonS  with  nervous 
rich  and  boorish  men.  But  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
under  d  rTeasonabIe  !"  our  civilization  need  we  overwork  and 

ho^r,  ,ny?4emUfeb?  ,Why  Sh0Uld  we  SCrimP  his  sleeP  to  four 

L Leader  ^  W" 'th  3  feW  cat'naps  thrown  in  1—The  Universal ist 

American  Sleeping  Cars. 

Perhaps  if  enough  respectable  English  critics  will  consent  to 
home  ?VCr  hfrC  fnu  !nspfct  our  sleeping  cars  and  then  go  back 
home  to  write  of  their  discomforts,  their  shocking  lack  of  priv- 
erhies  lr  'mm?  !?*’  a"d  80  we  shall  the  sooner  see  that  the 
critics  are  perfectly  right.  No  one  of  intelligence  that  we  have 
ever  heard  of  defends  the  American  sleeping  car.  And  vet  the 
sleeper  trundles  stuffily  on,  mingling  the  breathings  of  the  in¬ 
mates,  re-echoing  the  snores  of  the  few  who  are  able  to  sleep 
at  all,  revealing  all  stages  of  deshabille  that  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances  would  be  blushed  for,  and  causing  unanimous  curses 
I  he  Pullman  people  go  on  doggedly  building  sleepers  that  no 
other  country  would  dream  of  using,  and  the  railroads  go  on 
permitting  such  cars  to  be  run  in  their  night  trains.  We  know 
ot  no  other  defiance  of  public  sentiment  to  compare  with  this 
—Lowell  Courier-Citisen.  .  -  ' 


1I2~ 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad's  Pension  System  (3  Ye 

old  '  f  t  RAILWAY  AND  ENGINEERING  REVIEW 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  has  just  ® 

pleted  the  thirteenth  year  of  Its  pension  syst  ..Reduced  t0  ,tB  BlmpleBt  ternl8.  therefore>  the 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt  on  question  lnV0iVed  In  the  proposal  to  increase  freight 
coming  president  of  the  road  In  1899  was  to  :  rates  ,B  thlB.  Are  the  people  willing  t0  ,my  to  the 
ommend  to  the  board  of  directors  that  with  railroads  sufficient  freight  rates  to  enable  them  to 
delay  a  plan  be  placed  in  operation  to  pent  render  the  service  which  the  people  demand  and 
employees  who  had  reached  the  age  of  70  yd  should  have?  The  country  is  growing;  unless  its 
During  the  thirteen  years  the  plan  has  been  growth  is  to  be  stultified,  its  railroads  must  grow, 
operation,  a  total  of  7152  men  have  received  1  We  have  to-day  the  lowest  railroad  capitalization 
ments  through  the  pension  funds  of  the  Pf  Per  mile  of  any  great  country  in  the  world,  much 
sylvania  systems  of  $8,368,786  out  of  the  earn!  lower  than  in  any  of  the  great  European  countries, 
of  the  various  companies.  Of  this  amount  $6,1  “It  is  impossible  to  continue  this  building  and 
902  has  been  paid  on  the  lines  east  of  Pittsbi  developing  of  railroads  without  more  capital.  To 
and  $2,048,884  has  been  paid  on  the  Penndylvs  obtain  that  capital,  the  railroads  must  have  credit; 
system  west  of  Pittsburg.  Of  those  who  have  credit  that  will  withstand  the  scrutiny  of  the  bank- 


ceived  pensions,  3345  have  died,  so  that  at 
present  time  there  are  3807  men  on  the  penj 
rolls  of  the  company.  Of  these,  2843  are  on 
lines  east  of  Pittsburg,  and  964  west  of  Pittsly 


er  of  Lombard  street,  as  well  as  appeal  to  the  in¬ 
vestor  in  Philadelphia.  That  credit  cannot  be  as¬ 
sured  and  maintained  unless  the  railroads  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  earn  sufficient  revenue  to  have  left  over 
at  the  end  of  the  year  a  surplus  out  of  which  to 


The  pension  plan  provides  that  the  entire  pern  make  the  necessary  improvements  which  do  not 
shall  be  paid  by  the  company.  Every  emplc  add  to  the  earning  power  of  the  company,  and 
must  retire  at  the  age  of  seventy.  In  case  which  yet  assure  the  investor  of  the  productive 
, .  ..  ,  ..  r  value,  both  now  and  prospective,  of  the  enterprise 

Physical  disability  at  the  age  of  65  the  empfc  ,n  which  he  proposes  to  put  his  money, 
may  be  retired.  The  pension  amounts  to  one  «The  railroads  of  this  country  pay  the  highest 
cent  of  the  average  salary  or  wage  for  the  wages  of  any  country  in  the  world.  They  pay  more 
years  previous  to  retirement,  multiplied  by  to  the  support  of  the  government  in  taxation,  pro- 
I  number  of  years  the  man  has  been  in  the  em;  portioned  to  the  capital  invested,  than  is  paid  in 
,  of  the  company.  No  man  may  enter  the  ser  any  country  in  the  world.  They  do  their  work  upon 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  after  attaining  less  capital  and  they  do  more  work  upon  their 
age  of  45.  So  that  any  man  retiring  at  sevi  capital,  than  is  done  in  any  country'  in  the  world. 
I  thus  receives  at  least  25  per  cent  of  his  aval  In  addition,  the  railroads  of  this  country  haul 
(  annual  salary  of  the  previous  ten  years.  '.  freight  cheaper  than  is  done  in  any  other  country 
ployees  retire  without  any  obligation  whatevei  in  the  world.  Confronted,  therefore,  with  such 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  many  of  them  costs  as  have  been  noted,  not  to  speak  of  the  grow- 
gage  in  outside  occupations.  The  only  stip  cos*-  materials  and  wages,  is  it  not  absolutely 
tion  is  that  they  may  not,  under  any  conditi  proper  that  the  railways  should  ask,  on  their  own 

re-enter  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railrt  behalf  as  weH  as  on  behalf  of  the  publlc  they  seek 
to  serve,  that  a  ho  m aria  In  ntaa 

of  freight?” 


— Edward  C.  Meeker,  assistant  eastern  purcb 
ing  agent  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  Chicago,  with  of 
In  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
on  April  19,  at  the  age  of  47. 
t  rnvgtsV  ol  I  nil  Urelnffln  fff  114- rt  lAfAiniAnj 


Improvement  in  Pullman  Car  Seats. 


The  drawing  rooms  of  sleeping  cars  are  equipped  arms  dropped  to  1 
with  two  seats  capable  of  conversion  into  an  up-  a  material  additic 

per  and  lower  berth,  and  in  addition  thereto,  berth  as  made  up, 

a  couch;  but  the  compartments  of  compartment  of  an  element  of 
sleeping  cars,  although  likewise  intended  for  com-  cupant. 
fortable  and  luxurious  travel,  are  not  provided  with  The  Pullman  Cor 
couches  or  means  for  permitting  the  occupant  to  cars  in  use  on  the  r 


so  that  the  seat  becomes  a  couch  on  which  one 
may  recline  with  a  maximum  of  comfort.  Either 
seat  may  be  adjusted  in  this  manner  independently 
of  the  other,  so  that  one  occupant  of  the  compart¬ 
ment  may  recline  while  the  comfort  of  another 
who  may  wish  to  sit  is  not  interfered  with,  a 
thing  not  possible  in  the  former  type  of  seat. 

An  additional  point  of  usefulness  in  the  inven¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  fact  that  an  extension  may 
be  fitted  into  the  space  between  the  seats  with  both 
arms  dropped  to  horizontal  position.  This  forms 
a  material  addition  to  the  width  of  the  lower 
berth  as  made  up,  which  is,  of  course,  that  much 
of  an  element  of  increased  comfort  for  the  oc- 


recline  during  the  day,  unless  the  berths  a 


made  of  the  New  York  Central  lines,  between  New  York 


1235  North  State  street,  Chicago,  embodies  a  type  being  equipped  in  the  same  manner.  The  improve 

of  construction  for  the  oppositely-facing  seats  of  ment,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  other  than 

the  compartment,  which  allows  the  ends  of  the  compartment  cars,  for  the  dropping  of  the  ar 

seats  to  fold  down.  This  extends  the  cushioned  sur-  would  obstruct  the  aisle  of  the  ordinary  Pullman 

face  to  a  total  length  of  52  inches,  and  at  the  cars.  Patents  on  the  device  are  owned  by  the  i 

same  time  eliminates  any  obstruction  at  the  end,  ventress,  Mrs.  Smith,  whose  address  is  mentioned 

above. 

Conference  on  Railroad  Appraisal. 

A  conference  was  held  in  Washington.  D.  C 
May  27,  at  which  representatives  of  55  railroads, 
comprising  about  80  per  cent  of  the  mileage  of  th 
country,  submitted  their  views  on  the  forthcoming 
appraisal  of  railroads,  to  the  Interstate  Commerc 
Commission.  After  the  conference  the  commission 
gave  out  the  following  statement: 

"The  law  which  requires  the  commission  to  a 
certain  the  valuation  of  the  properties  of  carriers 
subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  also  r 
quires  these  carriers  to  co-operate  with  the  con 
mission  in  ascertaining  such  values.  Pursuant  t 
that  requirement  the  railroads  have  appointed 
committee  representing  the  railroads  of  the  soufh 
ern,  eastern  and  western  territories  and  now  a 
thorized  to  speak  for  roads  which  operate  80  per 
cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  and  80  per  cent  of  the 
earnings  of  roads  having  annual  gross  earnings  of 
$1,000,000,000  or  more.  An  informal  conference  wa 
held  today  between  the  commission  and  this  con 
mittee  representing  the  railroads  for  a  prelim 
nary  discussion  of  general  questions  which  nd 
urally  present  themselves  and  in  paving  the  wJ 
for  that  co-operation  which  the  law  requires.  Th# 
was  a  general  exchange  of  tentative  views,  butf 

-  determination  as  to  any  particular  points.  A  I 

Improved  Scat  for  Pullman  Compartment  Cars,  dial  spirit  of  co-operative  disposition  was  III 
Arm  DropiMHl  for  Reclining.  fested  by  the  representatives  of  the  roads.”  f 


■H 


Conference  on  Railroad  Appraisal. 


'v  lWkv  ^nei^QHicd 


Pennsylvania  Itailroml's  Pension  System 

<>'"  RAILWAY  AND  ENGINEERING  REVIEW 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  has  just  o> 

pleted  the  thirteenth  year  of  its  pension  syst  ..Reduced  to  |u  sin  1])legt  ternl8.  theref0re.  the 
One  of  the  first  acts  ol  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt  on  que8tlon  involve(i  in  the  1)ro,)OSill  to  increase  freight 
coming  president  of  the  road  in  1899  was  to  rates  is  thia.  Are  the  |)e0|)le  wlllillg  ,0  ,,ay  to  the 
onmiend  to  the  board  of  directors  that  with  railroads  sufficient  freight  rates  to  enable  them  to 
delay  a  plan  be  placed  in  operation  to  pent  render  the  service  which  the  people  demand  and 
employees  who  had  reached  the  age  of  70  ye  should  have?  The  country  is  growing:  unless  its 
During  the  thirteen  years  the  plan  has  been  growth  is  to  be  stultified,  its  railroads  must  grow, 
operation,  a  total  of  7152  men  have  received  j  We  have  to-day  the  lowest  railroad  capitalization 
ments  through  the  pension  funds  of  the  Pe  Per  mile  of  any  great  country  in  the  world,  much 
svlvania  systems  of  $8,308,786  out  of  the  earn'i  lower  than  in  any  of  the  great  European  countries, 
of  the  various  companies.  Of  this  amount  $6,f  “It  is  impossible  to  continue  this  building  and 
902  has  been  paid  on  the  lines  east  of  Pittsbi  developing  ot  railroads  without  more  capital.  To 
and  $2,048,884  has  been  paid  on  the  PennsSylvt  obtilin  that  vapitul,  the  railroads  must  have  credit: 
system  west  of  Pittsburg.  Of  those  who  have  credit  that  will  withstand  the  scrutiny  of  the  bank- 
reived  pensions,  3345  have  died,  so  that  at  *r  °f  I'ombfd  8tfea  •  «  as  t0  tb“  m‘ 

present  time  there  are  3807  men  on  the  pen,  vest0,r  Philade  phla.  That  credit  cannot  be  as- 
.  ..  ...  ..  sured  and  maintained  unless  the  railroads  are  per- 

10  8  of  the  company.  Of  these,  2843  are  on  nlitted  t0  Piirn  8ufflcient  reVenue  to  have  left  over 

lines  east  of  Pittsburg,  and  964  west  of  Pittsb  at  the  end  or  the  year  a  snrpluB  out  of  which  t0 
The  pension  plan  provides  that  the  entire  pern  make  the  necessary  improvements  which  do  not 
shall  be  paid  by  the  company.  Every  emplc  add  to  the  earning  power  of  the  company,  and 
must  retire  at  the  age  of  seventy.  In  cast  which  yet  assure  the  investor  of  the  productive 
...  .  ..  .  value,  both  now  and  prospective,  of  the  enterprise 

physical  disability  at  the  age  of  65  the  empl,  jn  wh,ch  he  propose8  t0  |)Ut  his  money. 

may  be  retired.  The  pension  amounts  to  one  '‘The  railroads  of  this  country  pay  the  highest 
cent  of  the  average  salary  or  wage  for  the  wages  of  any  country  in  the  world.  They  pay  more 
years  previous  to  retirement,  multiplied  by  to  the  support  of  the  government  in  taxation,  pro- 
number  of  years  the  man  has  been  in  the  em  portioned  to  the  capital  invested,  than  is  paid  in 
of  the  company.  No  man  may  enter  the  ser  any  country  in  the  world.  They  do  their  work  upon 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  after  attaining  less  capital  and  they  do  more  work  upon  their 
age  of  45.  So  that  any  man  retiring  at  Bevi  capital,  than  is  done  in  any  country'  in  the  world, 
thus  receives  at  least  25  per  cent  of  his  avei  In  addition,  the  railroads  of  this  country  haul 
annual  salary  of  the  previous  ten  years.  '  freight  cheaper  than  is  done  in  any  other  country 
ployees  retire  without  any  obligation  whatevei  in  the  world.  Confronted,  therefore,  with  such 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  many  of  them  eosts  as  have  been  noted,  not  to  speak  of  the  grow- 
gage  in  outside  occupations.  The  only  stip  cost  of  materials  and  wages,  is  it  not  absolutely 
tion  is  that  they  may  not,  under  any  condith  |,ro',er  that  lhe  railways  should  ask,  on  their  own 

re-enter  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railrc  behalf  88  wel1  as  on.behalf  of  the  public  they  seek 


,  behalf  i 

0  serve,  that  j 
of  freight?” 


Improvement  in  Pullman  Car  Seats. 


— Edward  C.  Meeker,  assistant  eastern  purcb 
ing  agent  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  Chicago,  with  of 

in  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  ...  , 

on  April  19,  at  the  age  of  47.  The  drawing  rooms  of  sleeping  cars  are  equipped 

t  rnviTf  rv  ot  tad  ilrein'du  dv  •<-  a  i  am  uadi-  w*tb  two  seats  capable  of  conversion  into  an  up- 

j  per  and  lower  berth,  and  in  addition  thereto, 
j  a  couch ;  but  the  compartments  of  compartment 
I  sleeping  cars,  although  likewise  intended  for  com¬ 
fortable  and  luxurious  travel,  are  not  provided  with 
couches  or  means  for  permitting  the  occupant  to 
recline  during  the  day,  unless  the  berths  are  made 
up,  which,  of  course,  destroys  their  usefulness  as 
seats.  A  recent  invention  of  Mrs.  Le  Grand  Smith, 
1235  North  State  street,  Chicago,  embodies  a  type 
of  construction  for  the  oppositely-facing  seats  of 
the  compartment,  which  allows  the  ends  of  the 
seats  to  fold  down.  This  extends  the  cushioned  sur¬ 
face  to  a  total  length  of  52  inches,  and  at  the 
same  time  eliminates  any  obstruction  at  the  end, 


so  that  the  seat  becomes  a  couch  on  which  one 
may  recline  with  a  maximum  of  comfort.  Either 
seat  may  be  adjusted  in  this  manner  independently 
of  the  other,  so  that  one  occupant  of  the  compart 
ment  may  recline  while  the  comfort  of  another 
who  may  wish  to  sit  is  not  interfered  with,  a 
thing  not  possible  in  ti.e  former  type  of  seat. 

An  additional  point  of  usefulness  in  the  inven¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  fact  that  an  extension  may 
be  fitted  into  the  space  between  the  seats  with  both 
arms  dropped  to  horizontal  position.  This  forms 
a  material  addition  to  the  width  of  the  lower 
berth  as  made  up,  which  is,  of  course,  that  much 
of  an  element  of  increased  comfort  for  the  oc¬ 
cupant. 

The  Pullman  Company  has  fitted  ail  compartment 
cars  in  use  on  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  train, 
of  the  New  York  Central  lines,  between  New  York 
and  Chicago,  with  this  type  of  seats;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  in  use  on  other  runs  have  been  and  are 
being  equipped  in  the  same  manner.  The  improve¬ 
ment,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  other  than 
compartment  cars,  for  the  dropping  of  the  arm 
would  obstruct  the  aisle  of  the  ordinary  Pullman 
cars.  Patents  on  the  device  are  owned  by  the  in- 
ventress.  Mrs.  Smith,  whose  address  is  mentioned 


A  conference  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
May  27,  at  which  representatives  of  55  railroads, 
comprising  about  80  per  cent  of  the  mileage  of  the 
country,  submitted  their  views  on  the  forthcoming 
appraisal  of  railroads,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  After  the  conference  the  commission 
gave  out  the  following  statement: 

“The  law  which  requires  the  commission  to  as¬ 
certain  the  valuation  of  the  properties  of  carriers 
subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  also  re¬ 
quires  these  carriers  to  co-operate  with  the  com¬ 
mission  in  ascertaining  such  values.  Pursuant  lo 
that  requirement  the  railroads  have  appointed  a 
committee  representing  the  railroads  of  the  south¬ 
ern.  eastern  and  western  territories  and  now  au¬ 
thorized  to  speak  for  roads  which  operate  Stt  per 
cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  and  80  iter  cent  of  the 
earnings  of  roads  having  annual  gross  earnings  of 
$1,000,000,000  or  more.  An  informal  conference  was* 
held  today  between  the  commission  and  this  con/ 
mittee  representing  the  railroads  for  a  prelim 
nary  discussion  of  general  questions  which 
urally  present  themselves  and  in  paving  the  w, 
for  that  co-operation  which  the  law  requires.  Th<‘ 
was  a  general  exchange  of  tentative  views.  ' 
determination  as  to  any  particular  points, 
dial  spirit  of  co-operative  disposition  was 
tested  by  the  representatives  of  the  roads. 


M3 


f9A.ll  WA,y  ^e'fiE.Uf-G^CAft.  .Sat.  A  1=1  ZU  ^  i? 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  thirteenth  year  of  Its  pension  system. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt  on  be¬ 
coming  president  of  the  road  In  1899  was  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  hoard  of  directors  that  without 
delay  a  plan  be  placed  in  operation  to  pension 
t  employees  who  had  reached  the  age  of  70  years. 
During  the  thirteen  years  the  plan  has  been  in 
operation,  a  total  of  7162  men  have  received  pay¬ 
ments  through  the  pension  funds  of  the  Penn- 
/  sylvania  systems  of  $8,368,786  out  of  the  earnings 
of  the  various  companies.  Of  this  amount  $6,319,- 
902  has  been  paid  on  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburg, 

V  and  $2,048,884  has  been  paid  on  the  Pennsylvania 
system  west  of  Pittsburg.  Of  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  pensions,  3345  have  died,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  3807  men  on  the  pension 
rolls  of  the  company.  Of  these,  2843  are  on  the 
.  Hues  east  of  Pittsburg,  and  964  west  of  Pittsburg. 
The  pension  plan  provides  that  the  entire  pension 
shall  be  paid  by  the  company.  Every  employee 
I  must  retire  at  the  age  of  seventy.  In  case  of 
physical  disability  at  the  age  of  65  the  employee 
may  be  retired.  The  pension  amounts  to  one  per 
1  cent  of  the  average  salary  or  wage  for  the  ten 
years  previous  to  retirement,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  the  man  has  been  in  the  employ 
'  of  the  company.  No  man  may  enter  the  service 
\  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  after  attaining  the 
age  of  45.  So  that  any  man  retiring  at  seventy 
thus  receives  at  least  25  per  cent  of  his  average 
j  annual  salary  of  the  previous  ten  years.  Em¬ 
ployees  retire  without  any  obligation  whatever  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  many  of  them  en-  i 
gage  in  outside  occupations.  The  only  stipula¬ 
tion  is  that  they  may  not,  under  any  conditions, 
re-enter  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


JLWAY  AND  ENGINEERING  RI1; 

.  .  „  triD8  for  material  and  thus  securing 

^neh^greater  application  to  the  work  This  prln-  | 
"ole  of  handling  is  in  universal  practice  on  prac-  ■ 
>  icallv  each  and  every  item  of  material,  the  ob  ■ 
*  Lctlve  point  being  to  prevent  charges  for  material  ■ 
1  in  til  actually  required.  ■ 

In  the  practice  of  issuing  supplies  and  stationery  | 


— Edward  C.  Meeker,  assistant  eastern  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  Chicago,  with  office 
in  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
on  April  19,  at  the  age  of  47. 
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in  how  short  a  time  a of  thirty-two  cars  resulted 
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The  return  to  stock  of  these  item  • 
affects  the  operating  cost  of  a  rai  ro  .  on 

Proper  or  improper  h°f  lower  or  raise 
with  distributing  Ktain  doors  claS8  of 

the  cost  of  operation  on  1  _  P ,  derived  from 

material.  Considerable  benellt  is  de«ve8howlng 

regular  monthly  reports  from  each  wen^^  ^ 

exactly  the  number  on  hand  constantly  at  hand 
qulred.  With  this  information  constantly  ^  ^ 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  «"pp*  h  thuf  keeping 
point  from  an  overage  at  anotne  ,  _ I 
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fort,  and  with  it  the  required  weight  on  drivers,  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  increased  by  any  material  increase  in  rate  of  acceleration 
or  by  any  material  steepening  of  the  grade. 

In  ordinary  trunk  line  work  no  very  great  rates  of  acceler¬ 
ation  are  required.  The  weight  on  drivers  found  in  ordinary 
locomotives  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  suburban 
service  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  big  cities,  matters  are  changed, 
however.  In  order  to  make  reasonable  schedule  speed  with  stops 
from  ope  to  two  miles  apart  or  less,  it  is  necessary  that  trains 
get  under  way  as  fast  as  possible.  This  means  that  the  rate  of 
acceleration  is  pushed  up  and  with  it,  up  goes  the  tractive  effort 
required  and  the  weight  on  drivers.  We  generally  find  that  the 
first  step  taken  to  meet  this  condition  is  the  development  of  some 
special  type  of  suburban  locomotives  with  an  exceptional  amount 
of  weight  on  drivers.  But  there  are  cases  where  this  is  not 
sufficient.  In  real  rapid  transit  work  rates  of  acceleration  of  2 
miles  per  hour  per  second  and  more  are  not  uncommon.  To 
start  a  train  of  say  300  tons  at  this  rate  will,  according  to 
formula  (1),  require  for  starting  effort  alone  a  force  of 
fi  =  100  X  300  X  2  =  60,000  lbs., 

to  which  must  be  added  the  effort  necessary  to  overcome  friction 
and  grade.  And,  according  to  formula  (6),  the  minimum  weight 
on  drivers  corresponding  to  this  force  is 


To  place  such  values  in  high  speed  passenger  locomotives  is  not 
easy,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  with  every  increase  in  train 
weight  and  rate  of  acceleration.  The  problem  is  solved  by  sub- 


NEW  END  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  PULLMAN 
CARS. 

From  a  study  of  recent  wrecks  of  passenger  cars  it  has  be¬ 
come  apparent  to  the  Pullman  Company  that  a  much  more  sub¬ 
stantial  end  construction  for  both  wooden  and  steel  equipment 
is  necessary  to  better  withstand  the  shearing  effect  that  a  heavy 
steel  underframe  of  one  car  has  upon  the  superstructure  of  an¬ 
other  car  when  this  underframe  laps  over  that  of  the  car  ahead 
in  a  collision.  As  a  means  to  greatly  reduce,  if  not  to  wholly 
eliminate  the  destructive  effects  in  such  cases,  this  company  has 
adopted  a  new  type  of  end  construction  which  is  shown  in  the 
illustrations.  This  design  is  the  invention  of  Richmond  Dean, 


stituting  motor  cars  for  locomotives.  Instead  of  concentrating 
our  motive  power  on  from  two  to  four  axles  of  the  locomotive, 
we  distribute  it  throughout  the  train  over  as  many  axles  as  neces¬ 
sary,  and  in  that  way  we  have  no  difficulty  in  placing  as  much 
weight  on  drivers  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  highest  feasible 
rates  of  acceleration. 

This  is  the  reason  why  suburban  service  is  best  handled  by 
motor  car  trains.  And  it  explains  how  such  lines  as  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Elevated,  or  the  New  York  Central,  were  able  to  ma¬ 
terially  increase  their  schedule  speed  when  they  supplanted  their 
steam  locomotives  by  electric  motor  cars. 

The  effect  of  increase  of  grade  on  weight  on  drivers  is  some¬ 
what  different.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  in  heavy  freight 
service.  On  the  level  or  on  low  grades  we  find  ordinary  loco¬ 
motives  quite  heavy  enough  to  haul  even  the  heaviest  of  trains. 
When  it  comes  to  grades  in  the  neighborhood  of  2  per  cent, 
and  above,  things  are  different.  To  run  a  train  of  say  2,000  tons 
up  a  grade  of  3  per  cent,  will,  according  to  formula  (2),  require 
for  the  overcoming  of  the  grade  alone  a  force  of 
U  =  20  X  2,000  X  3  =  120,000  lbs., 
to  which  must  be  added  the  effort  necessary  to  overcome  friction. 
The  minimum  weight  on  drivers,  corresponding  to  this  force,  is 
according  to  formula  (6) 


Values  of  this  order  cannot  readily  be  placed  in  an  ordinary 
locomotive,  nor  for  that  matter  in  a  locomotive  of  the  Mallet 
articulated  type.  The  use  of  individual  electric  motors  under 
freight  cars  has  not  yet  been  seriously  suggested.  Thus  we  find 
service  of  this  nature  handled  by  double  heading  or  the  use  of 
pusher  locomotives  in  steam  operation,  and  by  multiple  unit  loco¬ 
motives  in  electric  work. 

It  is  well  to  thoroughly  realize  that  in  both  of  the  cases  cited 
above,  the  question  of  speed  and  the  question  of  power  of  the 
engine  or  motor  did  not  enter.  It  was  merely  a  question  of 
weight  on  the  drivers  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  the  -required 
tractive  effort.  In  the  first  instance  the  increased  weight  on 
drivers  was  required  in  order  to  give  a  satisfactory  rate  of  ac¬ 
celeration,  in  the  second  instance  in  order  to  overcome  an  extra 
steep  grade.  The  questions  connected  with  speed  and  horse 
power  will  be  taken'up  iivthe  next  article. 


general  manager  of  the  Pullman  Company.  All  of  the  modern 
Pullman  equipment  is  provided  with  the  Commonwealth  steel 
underframe,  which  has  a  cast  steel  combined  platform  and 
double  body  bolster  at  each  end.  This  underframe  readily  per¬ 
mits  of  the  new  end  construction  in  combination  with  which  a 
very  efficient  arrangement  is  obtained. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  new  design  is  that  of  an  I-beam 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  U,  the  legs  of  which  extend  upward 
through  apertures  in  the  platform  casting.  The  upper  ends  of 


these  I-beams  are  thoroughly  anchored 
made  up  of  structural  shapes.  Two  of 


at  the  platform  end  sills.  The  U-shaped  members  are  made 
from  one  continuous  I-beam  instead  of  being  made  up  of  riveted 
sections,  in  order  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of  riveted  joints 
failing.  With  this  construction  it  is  readily  seen  that  in  case  of 
collision,  should  one  underframe  override  that  of  the  next  car, 
its  progress  will  first  be  obstructed  by  the  legs  of  the  U-beam 
at  the  bumper  sill,  which  as  they  bend  will  tend  to  lift  the  whole 
car  body,  thereby  offering  greater  resistance  to  further  advance 
of  the  overriding  car.  If  these  should  fail  there  would  still  be 
the  second  leg  of  the  U-shaped  member,  together  with  the 
strengthened  car  end,  to  further  retard  the  progress  of  the 
overriding  underframe.  From  a  study  of  the  design  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  construction  is  most  substantial,  and  it  would  seem 
that  it  would  fully  accomplish  the  results  desired. 

This  new  car  end  is  being  applied  to  all  new  Pullman  cars 
and  to  all  high  class  wooden  cars  as  they  pass  through  the  shops 
for  general  repairs.-  Mr.  Dean  in  his  patent  claims  states  that 
unduly  strong  underframes,  instead  of  affording  the  presumed 
advantages  of  safety  to  passengers  and  of  preserving  the  cars 
from  injury,  may,  at  least  in  some  instances,  contribute  to  the 
damage  of  the  latter,  especially  when  the  force  of  the  collision 
is  sufficient  to  cause  the  overriding  of  the  underframes,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  end  wall  of  the  car.  It  is 
his  idea  to  remove  the  surplus  strength  from  the  underframe 
and  so  construct  and  strengthen  the  vestibule,  as  described  above, 
that  it  will  act  as  a  cushion  to  absorb  and  dissipate  the  force 
of  the  impact  of  such  a  collision  without  materially  increasing 
the  weight  of  the  car.  Throughout  the  construction  it  has  been 
his  idea  to. reduce  the  number  of  riveted  joints  to  a  minimum. 

The  new  car  body  end  wall  is  securely  fastened  to  the  cast 
steel  combined  platform  and  double  body  bolster,  and  is  made 
up  of  Z-bar  end  posts  extending  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  and  se¬ 
cured  to  the  other  parts  of  the  car  framing  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  outer  faces  of  these  posts  are  riveted  to  a  channel  sill  above 
the  doorway,  which  is  bent  to  allow  for  the  rear  legs  of  the 
heavy  U-shaped  I-beams;  the  remainder  of  the  vestibule  is  con¬ 
structed  to  harmonize  with  the  new  features.  It  is  believed  that 


New  End  Construction  for  Both  Steel  and  Woodi 


Cars. 


of  New  End  Construction  for  Pull 


are  applied  on  each  end  of  the  car  in  the  manner  shown,  one 
leg  forming  the  door  post  at  the  entrance  of  the  car,  while 
the  other  forms  the  door  post  for  the  opening  between  the  cars 


this  new  design  will  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  disastrous 
results  that  have  been  recently  experienced  with  the  ordinary 
type  of  end  construction  in  collisions. 
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at  the  platform  end  sills.  The  U-shaped  members  are  made 
from  one  continuous  I-beam  instead  of  being  made  up  of  riveted 
sections,  in  order  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of  riveted  joints 
failing.  With  this  construction  it  is  readily  seen  that  in  case  of 
collision,  should  one  underframe  override  that  of  the  next  car, 
its  progress  will  first  be  obstructed  by  the  legs  of  the  U-beam 
at  the  bumper  sill,  which  as  they  bend  will  tend  to  lift  the  whole 
car  body,  thereby  offering  greater  resistance  to  further  advance 
of  the  overriding  car.  If  these  should  fail  there  would  still  be 
the  second  leg  of  the  U-shaped  member,  together  with  the 
strengthened  car  end,  to  further  retard  the  progress  of  the 
overriding  underframe.  From  a  study  of  the  design  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  construction  is  most  substantial,  and  it  would  seem 
that  it  would  fully  accomplish  the  results  desired. 

This  new  car  end  is  being  applied  to  all  new  Pullman  cars 
and  to  all  high  class  wooden  cars  as  they  pass  through  the  shops 
for  general  repairs.-  Mr.  Dean  in  his  patent  claims  states  that 
unduly  strong  underframes,  instead  of  affording  the  presumed 
advantages  of  safety  to  passengers  and  of  preserving  the  cars 
from  injury,  may,  at  least  in  some  instances,  contribute  to  the 
damage  of  the  latter,  especially  when  the  force  of  the  collision 
is  sufficient  to  cause  the  overriding  of  the  underframes,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  end  wall  of  the  car.  It  is 
his  idea  to  remove  the  surplus  strength  from  the  underframe 
and  so  construct  and  strengthen  the  vestibule,  as  described  above, 
that  it  will  act  as  a  cushion  to  absorb  and  dissipate  the  force 
of  the  impact  of  such  a  collision  without  materially  increasing 
the  weight  of  the  car.  Throughout  the  construction  it  has  been 
his  idea  to  reduce  the  number  of  riveted  joints  to  a  minimum. 

The  new  car  body  end  wall  is  securely  fastened  to  the  cast 
steel  combined  platform  and  double  body  bolster,  and  is  made 
up  of  Z-bar  end  posts  extending  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  and  se¬ 
cured  to  the  other  parts  of  the  car  framing  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  outer  faces  of  these  posts  are  riveted  to  a  channel  sill  above 
the  doorway,  which  is  bent  to  allow  for  the  rear  legs  of  the 
heavy  U-shaped  I-beams;  the  remainder  of  the  vestibule  is  con¬ 
structed  to  harmonize  with  the  new  features.  It  is  believed  that 
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are  working  overtime.  The 
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14,000  cars  on  the  books, 
ning  at  nearly  full  capacity. 


low  has  approximately  12,000  men 
factunng  department,  as  compared 
.the  last  fiscal  year,  of  which  3,000 
freight  car  department  is  running 
:s  capacity,  with  orders  for  about 
The  passenger  department  is  run- 


as  a  cushion  to  prevent  the  valve  slamming  when  closing.  This 
valve  is  manufactured  by  the  Golden-Anderson  Valve  Specialty 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CONVERTIBLE  SEAT  FOR  COMPARTMENT 
CARS. 


Sleeping  car  berths  are  not  as  wide  as  could  be  desired  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limitations  placed  on  the  width  of  the  cars,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  sufficient  aisle  space.  In  compart- 
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— The  Puliman  Company 
July  31,  1913,  earned  total 
891,  the  largest  In  the  hist 
and  an  Increase  of  $2,641,14- 
of  the  previous  year.  Net  ( 
206,  compared  with  $17, i 
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its  fiscal  year  ended 
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trolled  by  the  company  is  given  as  6936. 

The  income  account  and  balance  sheet  for  the 
last  two  fiscal  years  is  given  below: 
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ment  cars,  however,  where  there  is  a  separate  passageway 
through  the  car  outside  the  compartments,  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  using  the  aisle  for  extending  the  berths,  and  some  of 
the  compartment  sleeping  cars  running  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
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as  a  cushion  to  prevent  the  valve  slamming  when  closing.  This 
valve  is  manufactured  by  the  Golden-Anderson  Valve  Specialty 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Sleeping  car  berths  are  not  as  wide  as  could  be  desired  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limitations  placed  on  the  width  of  the  cars,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  sufficient  aisle  space.  In  compart- 
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and  its  successor  the  Pullman  Co  I'  P" To "  s  PaIace  Car  Co., 
the  service  of  Pullman’s  Palace'  Car°r  ^  qhcn  he  cntered 
assistant  to  auditor,  and  during  the  ^  hc  was 

auditor.  In  18 87,  he  was  appointed  a*  JWo  years  was  assistant 
on^Apnl  1,  1890,  was  promoted  to  auditor^'813"1  auditor  an(l 

Railway  -Chicago. SAT.ocnai^ 

~T*le  Puliman  Company  in  its  fiscal  year  ended 
ooi  l1,  1913'  earned  total  revenues  of  $42,860,- 
’  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  corporation 
and  an  increase  of  $2,641,144  compared  with  figures 
of  the  previous  year.  Net  earnings  were  $19,870,- 
206  compared  with  $17,287,555  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  There  was  deducted  $8,729  098  for 
depreciation,  or  $1,870,000  more  than  was  written 
off  in  the  year  before  on  that  account,  but  in  spite 
of  this  a  surplus  of  $11,141,108  remained  available 
ror  dividends,  which  amount  is  equal  to  9.28  per 
cent  on  the  $120,000,000  capital  stock  outstanding 
comparing  with  8.69  per  cent  earned  on  the  same 
amount  of  stock  in  the  previous  year.  Dividends 
at  the  regular  rate  of  8  per  cent  were  paid  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  the  company  carried  forward  s 
surplus  of  $1,541,602,  as  against  $828,889  forwarded 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  cars  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  company  is  given  as  6936. 

The  income  account  and  balance  sheet  for  the 
last  two  fiscal  years  is  given  below: 

1913  1912 

Earnings  from  car  serv- 


Manufacturing,  Int.  and 


Balance  . $  14,497,874 

Proportion  of  earnings 

paid  others  .  356,766 

Ba]ance  . $  14,141,108 

Reserved  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  .  3,000,000 


Total  surplus  . $  4,425,983 

Assets. 

1913 

Real  estate,  cars  and 

equipment  . $115,915,135 

Cash  .  5,461,968 

Securities  .  9,163,909 

Investment  in  car  ass’n..  1,088,041 

Manufacturing  dept  ...  20,136,40S 

Operating  supplies .  4.619.259 


$101,762,884 

11,893,523 

9,214,167 

1,088,041 

20,136,408 
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,  ior  a  distant  signal  was  responsible  for  an 
k  accident. 

LX  In  a  PaPer  recently  read  before  the  Permanent 
Way  Institution  of  England,  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Wool- 
bridge,  that  gentleman  refers  to  this  same  question 
In  the  following  language: 

“You  are  all  familiar  with  the  form  of  distant 
signal  arm,  and  know  that  It  Is  distinguished  from 
the  other  forms  of  signals  by  having  a  V-shaped 
notch  cut  out  at  the  end  of  the  arm  to  serve  as  a 
,  distinction  by  day,  and  you  are  also  aware  that  a 
driver  can  pass  this  signal  at  ‘danger’  but  with 
'caution.’ 

■»  "At  night  these  signals  have  a  red  light,  which 
signifies  ‘caution,’  and  a  green  light  which  signi¬ 
fies  ‘proceed’.  The  driver  has  no  distinction  at 
night  to  tell  him  if  it  is  a  distant  or  a  stop  signal. 
This  is  very  inconsistent,  and  is  certainly  a  very 
serious  flaw  in  our  English  system  of  signaling. 
Surely  it  is  as  necessary  for  a  driver  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  a  distant  signal  by  night— nay,  even 
more  so— as  during  daylight.  There  are  many  in¬ 
ventors,  who  have  tried  to  provide  a  distinguishing 
light,  though  in  only  a  half-hearted  manner,  and  I 
think  we  have  something  to  learn  from'  the  Ameri- 
^,cans  in  thls^  respect. 

‘ft  Is"  the  common  practice  in  Americano  paint  ‘ 
the  distant  signal  arms  yellow  or  orange  color, 
and  to  imitate  this  by  giving  the  same  colored 
light  by  night,  for  a  distant  signal  when  at  ‘cau¬ 
tion.’  Some  companies  over  there  have  a  very 
good  and  consistent  rule,  namely,  that  no  driver 
must  pass  a  red  light.  Therefore,  a  red  light  can 
be  used  only  tor  stop  signals  while  a  yellow  light 
is  used  for  distant s.  The  consistency  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  undoubtedly  valuable,  as  a  driver 
can  never  be  in  doubt  as  to  whjft  he  is  to  do  when 
he  sees  a  red  light.”  •'  ♦ 

The  Garland  Car  Ventilator. 

The  question  of  ventilation  of  passenger  car 
equipment  has  been  given  increasing  prominence 
recently,  and  several  discussions  of  the  subject 
have  brought  out  the  paramount  importance  to 
the  passengers  of  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  air. 
Systems  and  devices  in  considerable  variety  have 
been  advocated  to  accomplish  this  end,  some  of 
them  impractical,  some  inefllcient,  and  some  well 
calculated  to  meet  the  end  in  view.  The  Garland 
ventilator  which  has  been  before  the  railroad  pub¬ 
lic  for  about  three  years  seems  to  be  of  this  last 
class,  and  it  has  now  met  with  so  wide  an  intro- 


Pullman  Car  Equipped  with  Garland  Ventilator, 
duction  that  a  description  of  the  device  and  its 
principles  of,  operation  will  be  of  some  interest. 

Tnis  ventilator  is  the  invention  of  T.  H.  Garland, 
general  agent  refrigerator  service,  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  at  Chicago,  and  it  is 
handled  commercially  before  the  market  by  the 
Garland  Car  Ventilator,  902  Medinah  building, 
Chicago.  In  its  form  and  the  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  it,  the  ventilator  is  inconspicuous  and 
compact.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
Pullman  passenger  car  of  standard  type  with  the 
Garland  device  in  position.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  ventilators  lie  close  to  the  roof,  fitting  against 
the  car  monitor,  and  have  connection  with  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  car  through  openings  ordinarily  fitted 
with  the  deck  sash.  Its  operation  is  on  the  aspi¬ 
rator  or  injector  principle,  and  it  performs  its 
duty  by  withdrawing  the  foul  and  vitiated  air 
from  the  top  of  the  car  and  exhausting  it  to  the 
atmosphere,  due  to  the  suction  produced  by  the 
motion  of  the  train. 

An  examination  of  the  construction  of  the  venti¬ 
lator  as  shown  by  the  sectional  view  given  here¬ 
with  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  theory  is 
sound  and  well  applied.  Large  openings  in  the 
ventilator  face  toward  either  end  of  the  cur,  and 
these  form  the  ducts  through  which  the  air  is 
given  most  of  its  application  to  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
haustion.  The  motion  of  the  car  forces  the  air  in 
quantities  into  one  opening  or  the  other,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  direction  in  which  the  car  is  moving; 
and  the  right  angle  bend  in  the  duct  conveys  the 
air  outward  and  away,  leaving  the  ventilator  by 
the  openings  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  car  roof. 
In  traversing  the  passage  to  its  exit,  the  air  goes 
from  the  Intake  duct  into  the  transverse  duct,  and 
at  this  point  a  strong  suction  is  effected  which 
draws  the  air  from  the  car  through  the  opening 
provided  for  that  purpose.  But  this  exhausting 
action  is  effective  also  in  other  ways.  Where  the 
air  from  the  intake  leaves  the  ventilator  it  is 
drawn  backward  by  the  motion  of  the  car  and  the 
current  of  the  outside  air  passing  over  the  mouth 
of  the  central  duct,  making  that  also  effective 
in  ventilating.  In  fact  It  is  claimed  that  every 
passage  in  the  ventilator  contributes  its  share  to  the 
work,  and  the  action  of  the  whole  is  very  definite 
and  certain.  It  makes  no  difference  in  which  direc¬ 
tion  the  car  is  moving,  and  there  are  no  vanes  or 


guides  that  require  adjustment  with  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  travel. 

The  action  of  the  ventilator  being  due  to  the 
current  of  air  set  up  by  the  motion  of  the  car,  it 
follows  that  the  force  of  the  suction  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  air  exhausted  from  the  car  will  vary 
directly  with  the  speed  of  the  train.  Tests  have 
been  made  in  actual  practice,  and  the  following 
results  are  reported:  At  a  speed  of  thirty  miles 
per  hour  each  ventilator  takes  out  of  a  car  15,000 
cu.  ft.  of  air  per  hour,  or  ten  ventilators  on  a  car 
(the  average  number)  take  out  150.000  cu.  ft. 
hour.  At  a  speed  of  forty  miles  per  hour  each  v 
tilator  takes  out  20,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  hour, 
ten  ventilators  200,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour.  At  a  speed 
of  fifty  miles  per  hour  each  ventilator  exhausts 
27,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour,  or  ten  ventilators  270,000 
cu.  ft.  per  hour.  At  a  speed  of  sixty  miles  per 
hour  each  ventilator  draws  out  36,000  cu.  ft.  i 
hour,  or  ten  ventilators  360,000  cu.  ft.  The  air  In 
the  car  therefore  is  completely  changed  in  from 
one  to  three  minutes,  according  to  the  rate  of 
speed  the  train  is  moving. 

The  application  of  the  exhaust  to  the  top  rather 
than  the  lower  part  of  the  car  gives  the  apparatus 
the  advantage  of  the  most  ratlonaj  location,  for  it  Jg 
the  fact  that  air  after  being  breathed  and”  vitTated 
rises  owing  to  the  increase  of  temperature.  No 
means  are  taken  thus  far  in  the  Garland  system 
for  providing  specific  points  for  the  entrance  of 
fresh  air  into  the  car.  The  cracks  about  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  the  frequent  openings  afforded 
as  people  pass  in  and  out  of  the  car  ordinarily 
are  ample  to  allow  sufficient  Ingress  of  fresh 
air  for  the  proper  action  of  the  ventilators. 
Perhaps  some  benefits  would  be  gained  by  provid 
ing  suitable  points  for  the  intakes,  but  such  a  i 
finement  is  not  at  all  necessary.  The  force  of  the 
air  moving  through  the  ventilator  is  stated  to  1 
such  that  no  smoke,  cinders,  rain  or  snow  will 
ever  enter  and  cause  annoyance. 

The  Garland  ventilator  is  being  installed  on  the 
passenger  car  equipment  of  many  leading  roads  of 
this  country,  and  it  has  been  adopted  as  standard 
by  the  Pullman  Company.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
it  is  stated,  the  Pullman  Company  has  some  2500 
cars  equipped  with  the  appliance. 

In  contriving  and  perfecting  his  ventilator  Mr. 
Garland  was  actuated  primarily  by  his  familiarity 


Sectional  Plan  of  Garland  Ventilator  for  Passenger  Cars. 


Application  of  Garland  Ventilator  to  Refrigerator  Cars. 
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for  a  distant  signal  was  responsible  for  an 
accident. 

In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Permanent 
Way  Institution  of  England,  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Wool¬ 
dridge,  that  gentleman  refers  to  this  same  question 
in  the  following  language: 

"You  are  all  familiar  with  the  form  of  distant 
signal  arm,  and  know  that  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  forms  of  signals  by  having  a  V-shaped 
notch  cut  out  at  the  end  of  the  arm  to  serve  as  a 
distinction  by  day,  and  you  are  also  aware  that  a 
driver  can  pass  this  signal  at  ‘danger’  but  with 
‘caution.’ 

“At  night  these  signals  have  a  red  light,  which 
signifies  ‘caution,’  and  a  green  light  which  signi¬ 
fies  ‘proceed’.  The  driver  has  no  distinction  at 
night  to  tell  him  if  it  is  a  distant  or  a  stop  signal. 
This  is  very  inconsistent,  and  is  certainly  a  very 
serious  flaw  in  our  English  system  of  signaling. 
Surely  it  Is  as  necessary  for  a  driver  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  a  distant  signal  by  night— nay,  even 
more  so— as  during  daylight.  There  are  many  in¬ 
ventors,  who  have  tried  to  provide  a  distinguishing 
light,  though  in  only  a  half-hearted  manner,  and  T 
think  we  have  something  to  learn  from  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  this^  respect. 

‘It  Ts  the  common  practice  in  Americano  paint 
the  distant  signal  arms  yellow  or  orange  color, 
and  to  imitate  this  by  giving  the  same  colored 
light  by  night,  for  a  distant,  signal  when  at  ‘cau¬ 
tion.’  Some  companies  over  there  have  a  very 
good  and  consistent  rule,  namely,  that  no  driver 
must  pass  a  red  light.  Therefore,  a  red  light  can 
be  used  onl\  i.>r  stop  signals  while  a  yellow  light 
is  used  for  distents.  The  consistency  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  un  loubtedly  valuable,  as  a  driver 
can  never  be  in  doubt,  as  to  whit  he  is  to  do  when 
he  sees  a  red  light.” 

The  Garland  Car  Ventilator. 

The  question  of  ventilation  of  passenger  car 
equipment  has  been  given  increasing  prominence 
recently,  and  several  discussions  of  the  subject 
have  brought  out  the  paramount  importance  to 
the  passengers  of  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  air. 
Systems  and  devices  in  considerable  variety  have 
been  advocated  to  accomplish  this  end,  some  of 
them  impractical,  some  inefficient,  and  some  well 
calculated  to  meet  the  end  in  view.  The  Garland 
ventilator  which  has  been  before  the  railroad  pub¬ 
lic  for  about  three  years  seems  to  be  of  this  last 
class,  and  it  has  now  met  with  so  wide  an  intro- 
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Pullman  Car  Equipped  with  Garland  Ventilator. 
Auction  that  a  description  of  the  device  and  its 
principles  of  operation  will  be  of  some  interest. 

Tills  ventilator  is  the  invention  of  T.  H.  Garland, 
general  agent  refrigerator  service,  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  at  Chicago,  and  it  is 
handled  commercially  before  the  market  by  the 
Garland  Car  Ventilator,  902  Medinah  building, 
Chicago.  In  its  form  and  the  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  it,  the  ventilator  is  inconspicuous  and 
compact.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
Pullman  passenger  car  of  standard  type  with  the 
Garland  device  in  position.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  ventilators  lie  close  to  the  roof,  fitting  against 
the  car  monitor,  and  have  connection  with  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  car  through  openings  ordinarily  fitted 
with  the  deck  sash.  Its  operation  is  on  the  aspi¬ 
rator  or  injector  principle,  and  it  performs  its 
duty  by  withdrawing  the  foul  and  vitiated  air 
from  the  top  of  the  car  and  exhausting  it  to  the 
atmosphere,  due  to  the  suction  produced  by  the 
motion  of  the  train. 

An  examination  of  the  construction  of  the  venti¬ 
lator  as  shown  by  the  sectional  view  given  here¬ 
with  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  theory  is 
sound  and  well  applied.  Large  openings  in  the 
ventilator  face  toward  either  end  of  the  car,  and 
these  form  the  ducts  through  which  the  air  is 
given  most  of  its  application  to  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
haustion.  The  motion  of  the  car  forces  the  air  in 
quantities  into  one  opening  or  the  other,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  direction  in  which  the  car  is  moving: 
and  the  right  angle  bend  in  the  duct  conveys  the 
air  outward  and  away,  leaving  the  ventilator  by 
the  openings  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  car  roof. 
In  traversing  the  passage  to  its  exit,  the  air  goes 
from  the  intake  duct  into  the  transverse  duct,  and 
at  this  point  a  strong  suction  is  effected  which 
draws  the  air  from  the  car  through  the  opening 
provided  for  that  purpose.  But  this  exhausting 
action  is  effective  also  in  other  ways.  Where  the 
air  from  the  intake  leaves  the  ventilator  it  is 
drawn  backward  by  the  motion  of  the  car  and  the 
current  of  the  outside  air  passing  over  the  mouth 
of  the  central  duct,  making  that  also  effective 
in  ventilating.  In  fact  it  Is  claimed  that  every 
passage  in  the  ventilator  contributes  its  share  to  the 
work,  and  the  action  of  the  whole  is  very  definite 
and  certain.  It  makes  no  difference  in  which  direc¬ 
tion  the  car  is  moving,  and  there  are  no  vanes  or 


guides  that  require  adjustment  with  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  travel. 

The  action  of  the  ventilator  being  due  to  the 
current  of  air  set  up  by  the  motion  of  the  car.  it 
follows  that  the  force  of  the  suction  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  air  exhausted  from  the  car  will  vary 
directly  with  the  speed  of  the  train.  Tests  have 
been  made  in  actual  practice,  and  the  following 
results  are  reported:  At  a  speed  of  thirty  miles 
per  hour  each  ventilator  takes  out  of  a  car  15,000 
cu.  ft.  of  air  per  hour,  or  ten  ventilators  on  a  car 
(the  average  number)  take  out  150.000  cu.  ft.  per 
hour.  At  a  speed  of  forty  miles  per  hour  each  v 
tilator  takes  out  20,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  hour, 
ten  ventilators  200,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour.  At  a  speed 
of  fifty  miles  per  hour  each  ventilator  exhausts 
27,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour,  or  ten  ventilators  270,000 
cu.  ft.  per  hour.  At  a  speed  of  sixty  miles  ] 
hour  each  ventilator  draws  out  36,000  cu.  ft.  per 
hour,  or  ten  ventilators  360,000  cu.  ft.  The  air 
the  car  therefore  is  completely  changed  in  from 
one  to  three  minutes,  according  to  the  rate 
speed  the  train  is  moving. 

The  application  of  the  exhaust  to  the  top  rather 
than  the  lower  part  of  the  car  gives  the  apparatus 
the  advantage  of  the  most  rational  location,  for  it 
the  fact  (hat  air  after  being  breathed  and  vitiated 
rises  owing  to  the  increase  of  temperature, 
means  are  taken  thus  far  in  the  Garland  system 
for  providing  specific  points  for  the  entrance  of 
fresh  air  into  the  car.  The  cracks  about  the  door 
and  windows,  and  the  frequent  openings  afforded 
as  people  pass  in  and  out  of  the  car  ordinarily 
are  ample  to  allow  sufficient  ingress  of  fresh 
air  for  the  proper  action  of  the  ventilatoi 
Perhaps  some  benefits  would  be  gained  by  provid 
ing  suitable  points  for  the  intakes,  but  such  a  i 
finement  is  not  at  all  necessary.  The  force  of  the 
air  moving  through  the  ventilator  is  stated  to  be 
such  that  no  smoke,  cinders,  rain  or  snow  will 
ever  enter  and  cause  annoyance. 

The  Garland  ventilator  is  being  installed  on  the 
passenger  car  equipment  of  many  leading  roads  of 
this  country,  and  it  has  been  adopted  as  standard 
by  the  Pullman  Company.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
it  is  stated,  the  Pullman  Company  has  some  2500 
cars  equipped  with  the  appliance. 

In  contriving  and  perfecting  his  ventilator  Mr. 
Garland  was  actuated  primarily  by  his  familiarity 
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■with  the  needs  of  the  refrigerator  car  service, 
rather  than  by  consideration  of  the  wants  of  the 
passenger  traffic.  The  slightest  investigation  into 
the  handling  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  perish¬ 
able  freight  in  refrigerator  cars  will  reveal  the 
necessity  of  providing  better  car  ventilation. 
Hundreds  of  carloads  of  berries,  peaches,  oranges 
and  other  fruits  are  damaged  every  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  insufficient  ventilation  in  refrigerator 
cars.  The  upper  tiers  in  the  cars  become  soft  or 
mouldy,  due  to  the  warm  air  and  gases  that  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  car  and  have  no 
means  of  escape  or  being  drawn  off.  Roads 
handling  this  class  of  traffic  are  called  upon  to 
pay  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  on  account  of 
poorly  ventilated  refrigerator  cars.  To  prevent 
these  heavy  losses  and  enable  the  roads  to  get 
1  shipments  through  to  destination  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  an  efficient  ventilator  is  a  prime  necessity. 

The  construction  of  the  ventilator  as  applied  to 
this  use  is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  passen¬ 
ger  equipment,  and  the  illustration  shown  here¬ 
with  will  indicate  what  slight  modifications  are 
necessary  on  account  of  the  changed  conditions. 
The  ventilator  is  applied  to  the  roofs  of  refrigera¬ 
tor  cars  in  the  center  of  the  car  between  the  doors, 
as  shown. 

According  to  the  claims  of  the  inventor  ane¬ 
mometer  tests  have  shown  that  when  the  car  is 
running  at  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  per  hour,  a 
ventilator  of  the  size  shown  in  the  illustrations  is 
capable  of  exhausting  10,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  hour 
from  the  car.  As  the  refrigerator  cars  thus  far 
equipped  have  each  two  of  these  ventilators,  it 
follows  that  the  total  exhaust  may  be  20,000  cu.  ft. 
per  hour.  If  the  car  body  contains  2000  cu.  ft.  of 
air,  which  is  approximately  correct,  this  would 
mean  that  all  the  air  in  the  car  would  be  exhausted 
Jen  times  per  hour.  A  damper  or  regulator  is  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  inner  end  of  the  opening  into  the  car, 
so  that  the  ventilation  of  refrigerator  cars  can  be 
regulated  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
load. 

For  two  years  refrigerator  cars  equipped  with 
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this  ventilator  have  been  in  service.  The  many 
tests  made  are  said  to  show  that  the  warm  air  and 
gases  that  gather  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  cars 
are  ail  drawn  off  by  the  ventilator.  When  cars  are 
under  ice  the  warm  air  and  gases  are  forced  by 
the  cold  air  from  the  ice  tanks  to  the  center  and 
upper  part  of  the  car  and  remain  there  unless 
drawn  off  at  that  point  by  ventilators.  The  results 
with  ventilation  show  that  when  cars  are  under 
refrigeration,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  maintained  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  car  as  at  the  bottom.  By  producing  good 
refrigeration  throughout  the  car,  'ttie  losses  men¬ 
tioned  are  prevented. 


The  Problem  of  Track  Support. 

By  Samuel  E.  Duff,  M.  E. 

Although  all  parts  of  a  modern  railroad  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  designed  according  to  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  with  the  wisest  calculation  to  avoid 
waste  of  material  and  labor,  the  design  of  the  most 
important  part  is  still  left  to  chance,  convenience 
or  a  blind  following  of  ancient  methods,  with  very 
little  attempt  to  apply  those  methods  of  scientific 
investigation  which  have  produced  the  modern  steel 
bridge,  the  powerful  and  economical  steam  locomo¬ 
tive  and  the  steel  car,  as  well  as  the  marvelous 
development  of  electrical  apparatus  for  motive  pow¬ 
er,  heating  lighting,  signaling,  etc. 

The  part  of  a  railroad  almost  entirely  neglected 
by  the  trained  scientist  and  investigator  is  the  track 
structure,  by  which  is  meant  the  rails  and  their 
immediate  support,  considered  as  a  complete  struc¬ 
ture  to  be  designed  and  built  for  satisfactorily  ful¬ 
filling  the  duties  required  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
rails  themselves  have  received  great  attention  from 
steel  experts,  both  chemical  and  mechanical,  and 
from  men  trained  in  track  maintenance  and  rail¬ 
way  operation.  The  result  of  this  study  by  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical  men  covering  many  years,  and 
of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  railroads  and 
the  rail  manufacturers,  has  been  a  standard  of 
shape  and  quality  producing  the  best  results  under 
the  conditions  recommended.  It  is  also  true  that 
a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
cross  tie,  considered  by  itself.  The  use  of  different 
kinds  of  timber,  the  proper  dimensions  and  spacing, 
various  methods  of  preserving  the  wood  against 
decay,  the  wearing  action  of  the  rail  base,  etc., 
have  been  subjects  of  endless  study  and  discussion. 

Of  late  years  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  use  of  various  other  materials  for 
cross  ties,  such  as  steel,  cast  iron,  paper,  glass, 
leather,  concrete,  etc.  Exhaustive  study  of  the 
best  means  of  joining  the  rails  to  each  other  and 
of  fastening  them  to  the  cross  ties,  has  continued 
for  many  years.  In  spite  of -all  this  study  there 
seems  to  be  a  strange  inclination  on  the  part  of 
all  the  investigators  to  consider  only  one  of  the 
several  integral  parts  which,  when  combined,  make 
up  the  complete  track  structure,  instead  ot  exam¬ 
ining  the  structure  as  a  whole  and  applying  the 
principles  of  design  thereto. 

For  purposes  of  investigation  let  us  represent 
a  typical  load  coming  on  the  track  by  Fig.  1  and 
Fig.  2.  In  Fig.  1  we  have  a  series  of  pairs  of 
moving  loads  2w’,  2w2,  2w“,  2w\  etc.,  of  different 
intensity  and  various  spacing.  We  can  assume  that 
the  relative  Intensity  of  the  loads  of  any  set  of 
wheels  will  not  change  as  they  move  along  the 
track,  although  the  different  speeds  of  movement, 
impact  from  irregularities  of  the  surface,  etc.,  will 
cause  some  variation.  We  can  also  assume  that 


the  spacing  of  any  set  of  wheels  will  remain  con¬ 
stant  while  they  pass  over  any  specified  section  of 
the  track. 

In  Fig.  2  we  have  two  equal  loads  W*  coming 
at  the  same  time  on  the  two  points  of  support  un¬ 
der  each  axle.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  loads 
are  not  always  equal,  because  the  action  of  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  on  curved  track,  wind  loads  on  the 
sides  of  cars,  and  irregularities  in  the  track  sur¬ 
face  will  tend  to  vary  them,  but  for  the  present 
we  will  consider  them  to  be  equal.  Evidently  the 
first  requirement  is  a  surface  on  which  to  run  the 
wheels.  We  believe  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
standard  T  rail  at  present  in  use  is  satisfactory 
for  this  particular  purpose,  as  it  is  the  result  of 
many  years’  study  and  experience.  The  next  re¬ 
quirement  is  that  these  rails  must  be  securely  fas¬ 
tened  at  a  constant  distance  apart  so  as  to  at  all 
timeB  support  both  of  the  wheels,  which  are  fixed 
at  a  constant  distance  by  the  axles.  Before  dis-  J 
cussing  this  requirement  we  will  state  the  only 
remaining  one,  viz.:  that  the  rails  be  prevented 
from  moving  in  a  vertical  direction  by  some  struc¬ 
ture  that  will  properly  transmit  the  loads  from  1 
them  onto  the  road  bed.  The  problem  then  is  to 
design  a  structure  to  take  up  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  reactions  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  moving 
loads  of  constant  intensity  and  fixed  spacing  run¬ 
ning  on  rails  of  the  standard  T  shape. 

It  is  evident  that  on  straight  track,  and  in  the 
absence  of  wind  or  other  disturbing  cause  the  ten¬ 


dency  of  the  rails  to  move  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion  is  very  slight,  while  on  curves  where  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  comes  into  action  and  the  wedging 
action  of  the  trucks  is  encountered,  or  during  a 
high  wind  blowing  across  the  trt.ck,  the  force  tend¬ 
ing  to  separate  the  rails  becomes  appreciable.  As 
the  wheel  flanges  are  inside  of  the  rails  there  is 
practically  no  force  operating  to  move  the  rails  to¬ 
ward  each  other.  The  question  of  the  amount  of 
this  force  tending  to  separate  the  rails  has  been 
Ihe  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  theoretical  investi¬ 
gation  and  practical  experiment,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  do  anything  more  than  assume  a  maximum  ap¬ 
proximation  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  its  value  with 
respect  to  the  other  forces  acting  on  the  structure. 
We  will,  therefore,  assume  It  to  be  15,000  lbs.  at 
each  pair  of  wheels.  As  this  tension  between  the 
rails  is  constantly  moving  along  them  with  the 
movement  of  the  wheels,  the  question  at  once  arises 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  counteract 
this  force  at  all  points  or  whether  the  stiffness  of 
the  rail  itself  can  be  relied  upon  to  transmit  the 
loads  to  separate  points  where  they  shall  be  coun¬ 
teracted.  Some  width  must  necessarily  be  given 
to  the  head  of  the  rail  to  provide  proper  bearing 
for  the  wheels,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  base, 
so  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  rail  could  be  designed 
without  some  stiffness  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

This  observation  confirms  our  acceptance  of  the 
standard  T  rail,  which  has  a  wearing  surface  equal 
to  about  one-half  its  hight  and  a  base  equal  to  its 


Fig.  8 — Track  with  Longitudinal  Steel  Supports. 
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■with  the  needs  of  the  refrigerator  car  service, 
rather  than  by  consideration  of  the  wants  of  the 
jassenger  traffic.  The  slightest  investigation  into 
he  handling  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  perish- 
ible  freight  in  refrigerator  cars  will  reveal  the 
necessity  of  providing  better  car  ventilation. 
Hundreds  of  carloads  of  berries,  peaches,  oranges 
and  other  fruits  are  damaged  every  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  insufficient  ventilation  in  refrigerator 
:ars.  The  upper  tiers  In  the  cars  become  soft  or 
mouldy,  due  to  the  warm  air  and  gases  that  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  car  and  have  no 
neans  of  escape  or  being  drawn  off.  Roads 
handling  this  class  of  traffic  are  called  upon  to 
lay  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  on  account  of 
poorly  ventilated  refrigerator  cars.  To  prevent 
these  heavy  losses  and  enable  the  roads  to  get 
shipments  through  to  destination  in  good  eondi- 
ion,  an  efficient  ventilator  is  a  prime  necessity. 

The  construction  of  the  ventilator  as  applied  to 
this  use  is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  passen- 
er  equipment,  and  the  illustration  shown  here¬ 
with  will  indicate  what  slight  modifications  are 
necessary  on  account  oi  the  changed  conditions. 
The  ventilator  is  applied  to  the  roofs  of  refrigera- 
ar  cars  in  the  center  of  the  car  between  the  doors, 
s  shown. 

According  to  the  claims  of  the  inventor  ane¬ 
mometer  tests  have  shown  that  when  the  car  is 
running  at  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  per  hour,  a 
ventilator  of  the  size  shown  in  the  illustrations  is 
capable  of  exhausting  10,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  hour 
from  the  car.  As  the  refrigerator  cars  thus  far 
quipped  have  each  two  of  these  ventilators,  it 
follows  that  the  total  exhaust  may  be  20,000  cu.  ft. 

er  hour.  If  the  car  body  contains  2000  cu.  ft.  of 
air,  which  is  approximately  correct,  this  would 
mean  that  all  the  air  in  the  car  would  be  exhausted 
Jen  times  per  hour.  A  damper  or  regulator  is  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  inner  end  of  the  opening  into  the  car, 
so  that  the  ventilation  of  refrigerator  cars  can  be 
regulated  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
load. 

For  two  years  refrigerator  cars  equipped  with 


this  ventilator  have  been  in  service.  The  many 
tests  made  are  said  to  show  that  the  warm  air  and 
gases  that  gather  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  cars 
are  all  drawn  off  by  the  ventilator.  When  cars  are 
under  ice  the  warm  air  and  gases  are  forced  by 
the  cold  air  from  the  ice  tanks  to  the  center  and 
upper  part  of  the  car  and  remain  there  unless 
drawn  off  at  that  point  by  ventilators.  The  results 
with  ventilation  show  that  when  cars  are  under 
refrigeration,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  maintained  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  car  as  at  the  bottom.  By  producing  good 
refrigeration  throughout  the  car,  th'e  losses  men¬ 
tioned  are  prevented. 


The  Problem  of  Track  Support. 

By  Samuel  E.  Duff,  M.  E. 

Although  all  parts  of  a  modern  railroad  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  designed  according  to  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  with  the  wisest  calculation  to  avoid 
waste  of  material  and  labor,  the  design  of  the  most 
important  part  is  still  left  to  chance,  convenience 
or  a  blind  following  of  ancient  methods,  with  very 
little  attempt  to  apply  those  methods  of  scientific 
investigation  which  have  produced  the  modern  steel 
bridge,  the  powerful  and  economical  steam  locomo¬ 
tive  and  the  steel  car,  as  well  as  the  marvelous 
development  of  electrical  apparatus  for  motive  pow¬ 
er,  heating  lighting,  signaling,  etc. 

The  part  of  a  railroad  almost  entirely  neglected 
by  the  trained  scientist  and  investigator  Is  the  track 
structure,  by  which  is  meant  the  rails  and  their 
immediate  support,  considered  as  a  complete  struc¬ 
ture  to  be  designed  and  built  for  satisfactorily  ful¬ 
filling  the  duties  required  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
rails  themselves  have  received  great  attention  from 
steel  experts,  both  chemical  and  mechanical,  and 
from  men  trained  in  track  maintenance  and  rail¬ 
way  operation.  The  result  of  this  study  by  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical  men  covering  many  years,  and 
of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  railroads  and 
the  rail  manufacturers,  has  been  a  standard  of 
shape  and  quality  producing  the  best  results  under 
the  conditions  recommended.  It  is  also  true  that 
a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
cross  tie,  considered  by  itself.  The  use  of  different 
kinds  of  timber  the  proper  dimensions  and  spacing, 
various  methods  of  preserving  the  wood  against 
decay,  the  wearing  action  of  the  rail  base,  etc., 
have  been  subjects  of  endless  study  and  discussion. 

Of  late  years  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  use  of  various  other  materials  for 
cross  ties,  such  as  steel,  cast  iron,  paper,  glass, 
leather,  concrete,  etc.  Exhaustive  study  of  the 
best  means  of  joining  the  rails  to  each  other  and 
of  fastening  them  to  the  cross  ties  has  continued 
for  many  years.  In  spite  of  all  this  study  there 
seems  to  be  a  strange  inclination  on  the  part  of 
all  the  investigators  to  consider  only  one  of  the 
several  integral  parts  which,  when  combined,  make 
up  the  complete  track  structure,  instead  ot  exam¬ 
ining  the  structure  as  a  whole  and  applying  the 
principles  of  design  thereto. 

For  purposes  of  investigation  let  us  represent 
a  typical  load  coming  on  the  track  by  Fig.  1  and 
Fig.  2.  In  Fig.  1  we  have  a  series  of  pairs  of 
moving  loads  2w\  2w2,  2w3,  2w\  etc.,  of  different 
intensity  and  various  spacing.  We  can  assume  that 
the  relative  intensity  of  the  loads  of  any  set  of 
wheels  will  not  change  as  they  move  along  the 
track,  although  the  different  speeds  of  movement, 
impact  from  irregularities  ot  the  surface,  etc.,  will 
cause  some  variation.  We  can  also  assume  that 


the  spacing  of  any  set  of  wheels  will  remain  con¬ 
stant  while  they  pass  over  any  specified  section  of 
the  track. 

In  Fig.  2  we  have  two  equal  loads  W«  coming 
at  the  same  time  on  the  two  points  of  support  un¬ 
der  each  axle.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  loads 
are  not  always  equal,  because  the  action  of  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  on  curved  track,  wind  loads  on  the 
sides  of  cats,  and  irregularities  in  the  track  sur¬ 
face  will  tend  to  vary  them,  but  for  the  present 
we  will  consider  them  to  be  equal.  Evidently  the 
first  requirement  is  a  surface  on  which  to  run  the 
wheels.  We  believe  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
standard  T  rail  at  present  in  use  is  satisfactory 
for  this  particular  purpose,  as  it  is  the  result  of 
many  years’  study  and  experience.  The  next  re¬ 
quirement  is  that  these  rails  must  be  securely  fas¬ 
tened  at  a  constant  distance  apart  so  as  to  at  all 
times  support  both  of  the  wheels,  which  are  fixed 
at  a  constant  distance  by  the  axles.  Before  dis¬ 
cussing  this  requirement  we  will  stale  the  only 
remaining  one,  viz.:  that  the  rails  be  prevented 
from  moving  in  a  vertical  direction  by  some  struc¬ 
ture  that  will  properly  transmit  the  loads  from 
them  onto  the  road  bed.  The  problem  then  is  to 
design  a  structure  to  take  up  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  reactions  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  moving 
loads  of  constant  intensity  and  Hxed  spacing  run¬ 
ning  on  rails  of  the  standard  T  shape. 

It  is  evident,  that  on  straight  track,  and  in  the 
absence  of  wind  or  other  disturbing  cause  the  ten- 


Fig.  9 — Laying  Track,  Pittsburg  Railways  t'o. 

dency  of  the  rails  to  move  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion  is  very  slight,  while  on  curves  where  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  comes  into  action  and  the  wedging 
action  of  the  trucks  is  encountered,  or  during  a 
high  wind  blowing  across  the  trf.ck,  the  force  tend¬ 
ing  to  separate  the  rails  becomes  appreciable.  As 
the  wheel  flanges  are  inside  of  the  rails  there  is 
practically  no  force  operating  to  move  the  rails  to¬ 
ward  each  other.  The  question  of  the  amount  of 
this  force  tending  to  separate  the  rails  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  theoretical  investi¬ 
gation  and  practical  experiment,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  do  anything  more  than  assume  a  maximum  ap¬ 
proximation  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  its  value  with 
respect  to  the  other  forces  acting  on  the  structure. 
We  will,  therefore,  assume  it  to  be  15,000  lbs.  at 
each  pair  of  wheels.  As  this  tension  between  the 
rails  Is  constantly  moving  along  them  with  the 
movement  of  the  wheels,  the  question  at  once  arises 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  counteract 
this  force  at  all  points  or  whether  the  stiffness  of 
the  rail  itself  can  be  relied  upon  to  transmit  the 
loads  to  separate  points  where  they  shall  be  coun¬ 
teracted.  Some  width  must  necessarily  be  given 
to  the  head  of  the  rail  to  provide  proper  bearing 
for  the  wheels,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  base, 
so  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  rail  could  be  designed 
without  some  stiffness  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

This  observation  confirms  our  acceptance  of  the 
standard  T  rail,  which  has  a  wearing  surface  equal 
to  about  one-half  its  hight  and  a  base  equal  to  its 


l-’ig.  8— Track  with  Longitudinal  Steel  Supports. 
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n7 Hr°TS,  Carn"lgS  °f  the  Pullman  Company  in  the  fiscal  year  ) 

I  *4 1  '  31’19U’Wer  ?<4’725’514-  »  increase  of  Z  -  1 

864,623  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  were  the  larg-  I 

Zr  *7  !-t0ry  0f,the  corporation-  The  year’s  allowances  ■ 
for  depreciation  and  reserve  totalled  $10,552,545,  and  after  1 

t  u°ther  deductions  the--e  was  a  balance  of  $10,-  , 

834, 9!7,  which  amount  is  equal  to  9.03  per  cent  on  $120,000,-  I 
000  capital  stock  outstanding,  comparing  with  9.20  per  cent 
on  the  same  amount  of  stock  in  the  preceding  year.  Regu-  I 
ar  dividends  were  paid  and  surplus  earnings  for  the  year  I 
were  $1,235,353.  A  feature  of  the  report  is  that  the  reserve  j 

dJdulTf  T :a''r,ed  in  HabilitieS  hES  been  withdrawn  and 

deducted  from  the  company’s  car  equipment  account.  At  the 
ose  of  the  year  this  reserve  was  $32,500,549  and  reduces 
the  equipment  account  to  $87,714,134. 

yJXitowT'  corapared  »ilh  ol  .he  previous 

p  Earnings  iM,  1#13  | 

From  mf ^  t . $14,068,830  $40,196,635  I 

g’’  MS”  etC .  3,656,684  2,664,255 


Total  earnings  . . $44,725,51 


On  Pvn  “  . . ***,/ rf5, 514  $42,860,891 

P.  exp.,  rep.,  taxes,  insurance,  etc..  23,047,337  22,638,918 


Total  deductions  . 


Invested  other  car  assns.. 

Pulman  Building  . 

Repair  shops  . 

Other  real  estate  . 

I  Operating  sup . 

|  Securities  . 

Cash  . 

Accounts  receiv . 

Mfg.  department  . 


Accounts  payable 

;  Res.  for  dep . 

^  Other  reserve  . 


$20,226,873 

356,766 

5,729,098 

$  6,085,864 

.  13,834,917 

14,141,009 

3,000,000 

. $10,834,917 

$11,141,009 

9,599,506 

$  1,541,503 

leet. 

1914 

1913 

•  •*$87,814,134  $112,440,422 

1,088,041 

1,068,759 

1,068,759 

2,008,483 

2,408,485 

6,762 

7,468 

4,837,866 

4,619,258 

8,369,184 

9,163,909 

8,077,917 

5,461,968 

1,697,745 

2,149,051 

.  .  20,136,408 

20,136,408 

..$133,917,261  $158,543,772 

..$120,000,000  $120,000,000 

7,929,815 

5,624,200 

28,210,450 

306,110 

283,138 

5,671,335 

4,425,983 

.$133,917,261  $158,543,77& 

Total  . . 

*Less  $32,500,549  depreciation  reserve. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Pullman 
Company  will  be  held  in  Chicago  November  11. 


END  OF 
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